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On een A 


OME six miles north of Cardiff, 
high on the right bank of the fine 


ravine hollowed out by the Taaff 


on its way to the sea, stands the 
quaint little hill fortress of Castell Coch. 
The traveller along the valley below 
catches sight of it rising from among 
the trees, and is fain for a moment 
to imagine that his memories of sunny 
lands across the Channel have suddenly 
assumed tangible shape: so like are its 
rounded towers, with their red-tiled 
conical roofs and lead-capped spires, to 
the ancient chateaux of Normandy and 
northern France. 

Nor is the impression lessened, when, 
leaving the train at “ Walnut-tree 
Junction,” and climbing the steep ascent 
through the woods (the carriage route, a 
mile round, is far too long for his im- 
patience), he suddenly emerges upon the 
little plateau on which the Castle stands, 
and finds himself confronted by its 
massive walls, its frowning gateway and 
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grim portcullis, with the long drawbridge 
spanning its wide, dry ditch. 

But the tiny fortress has a far more 
striking feature in common with its 
Norman confrére than these merely 
architectural ones—it has its vineyards. 
And interesting though the Castle is, 
they may fitly claim prior attention, as 
presenting an experiment of its present 
noble owner, the Marquis of Bute, as 
to the successful cultivation of grapes 
in the open in this country. 

To reach the enclosures from the 
Castle it is necessary to descend the 
southern slope of the hill for some dis- 
tance by means of a very steep and very 
primitive flight of steps, terminating in 
an equally steep and still more primitive 
track among the bushes. The spot was 
chosen by Mr. Pettigrew, F.R.H.S., Lord 
Bute’s head-gardener and vigneron, as 
most suitable for the experiment, its soil 
being a “ fibrous loam, resting on broken 
limestone,” its situation a gentle declivity, 
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sheltered on three sides by hill and wood- 
land, but quite open on the south 
towards the Bristol Channel, some four 
miles distant. The space enclosed is 
about three acres, the vines being planted 
in rows from north to south. Not 
trained on trellis-work, as one’s childish 
fancy, fed by pictures of sunny Italy, 
would have presented them; nor climbing 
aloft in picturesque luxuriance like the 
hop-vines of our own land ;_ but cut and 
pruned to a single sturdy stem, securely 
tied to stakes four feet high. From this 
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still less in autumn when the great leaves 
are barred with orange and red; and 
bundles of purple fruit cluster thick all 
up the stem, each grape packed so close 
to its neighbour that one wonders how 
the tiny stalks find room to hold. 

The undertaking was commenced in 
the spring of '75, the Gamay Nor being 
the grape selected, and still retained as 
the most suitable and productive. In 
‘77 the first wine was made; and, with 
the exception of six seasons in which, 
owing to early frosts and much rain, the 
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stem all superfluous buds and shoots are 
remorselessly cut away, and vagrant 
tendrils nipped as soon as seen; the 
raison détre of the cultivated vine con- 
sisting not in looking beautiful but in 
bearing fruit. This result is still further 
secured by keeping the ground between 
the rows free from weeds by frequent 
hoeing. 

In spite of this drastic treatment, 
however, the vineyards of Castell Coch 
are not all unlovely: either as seen in 
early summer, with their sturdy brown 
stems showing between the vivid green 
of luxuriant foliage and tender fruit 
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vintage failed, it has continued to be made 
in quantities varying, according to the 
amount of sunshine, from 40 gallons in 
the first year of vintage to 40 hogsheads 
in ‘93, and 30 hogsheads in ’96. This 
quantity of wine, however, has not been 
obtained solely from the vineyards at 
Castell Coch. 

The result of the initiatory experiment 
proving so satisfactory, Lord Bute de 
termined to extend the cultivation, and 
in ’87 an eleven-acre field was chosen 
at Swanbridge, seven miles from Cardiff 
and close to the Bristol Channel: the 
soil and situation being very similar to 
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those at Castell Coch. One acre of 
ground was first planted, which turned 
out so well that several others have been 
successively added, and the yield, both 
in quantity and quality, is found to sur- 
pass that of the older vineyards. 

Che wine-making is carried on much 
as in continental countries. The grapes 
are gathered in the end of September or 
beginning of October, 
according to the season, 
the ripest and best first. 
Chey are carted to the 
Castle gardens at Car- 
diff. Here they are 
pulped and put into a 
large vat for twenty-four 
hours to extract the 
tarnin from the skins. 
The machine used is 
similar to that generally 
employed on the Con- 
tinent, but last year trial 
was made of the ¢grap- 
pair, which, by means 
of revolving iron pegs, 
Strips the grapes from 
the stalks before passing 
them through to the 
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ing a considerable saving of time and 
labour. At the end of twenty-four hours, 
the must is drawn from the vat and tested, 
when, if the saccharine matter is below 
30° (in the best of Castle wine it reaches 
that figure) cane sugar is added and the 
liquor put into barrels and placed in an 
underground cellar to complete the fer- 
mentation. There, with racking in spring 
and autumn, it remains for three years 
It is then bottled, and in four years is fit 
for use. 

“But the quality? What about the 
quality?” queries the connoisseur 
“These British wines have no dody. You 
can't ‘get any forrader’ with them 
They're only fit for women.” The 
Councilof the Royal Horticultural Society 
pronounced the wine “a first-class, still 
champagne.” Mr. W. N. G. Lance, 
chemist and Fellow of the Society, 
declared that “it is not only of full 
alcoholic strength, but contains an agree- 
able amount of natural acid tartrate, as 


well as aroma, being far in advance of 


grape wines generally made in this 
country ;” while Dr. Lawson Tait, late 
of Birmingham, an acknowledged con 
noisseur, gave still more emphatic testi 
mony by buying several dozen of the wine 
at a high figure ; the initial price given 


by the Cardiff merchant of whom he 
purchased it being 60s. per dozen! This, 


also, was the Jubilee vintage. 
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THE WELL TOWER 


Financially the experiment has proved 
even more successful; for, although in 
some seasons the grapes have failed, in 
others the yield has far exceeded the 
expenditure; while the vintage of ’93, 
according to the price paid for all the 
other wine, 60s. per dozen, is worth no 
less a sum than 43,000. 

It is but fair to state that the success 
of the venture is largely due to the skill 
and judgment of Mr. Pettigrew, who 
has entered com amore into the experi- 
ment. The writer is indebted to him 
for many of the foregoing details. 

In thus undertaking the culture of the 
vine, Lord Bute has successfully revived 
an ancient industry. It is ancient as the 
time of the Roman occupation ; when, 
according to Speed, the Britons under 
Probus, “ were suffered to plant vines and 
make wine, with other matters as well 


for pleasure as profit.” 
They very likely learnt 
the process from the 
exiled Vandals and Bur- 
gundians, who about this 
time were deported from 
their own country to 
Britain. 

From this date until 
early in the present 
century frequent men- 
tion of vine growing and 
wine producing is made 
by historians, and by 
various custodians of the 
Royal or monastic purse, 
who regularly entered in 
their accounts the sums 
paid to the vintager, or 
received from the sale of 
the wine. 

Domesday records the 
existence at Stonehouse, 
Gloucestershire, of two 
acres of vineyard —“ /dz 
duo arpeny vinee.” Some 
two centuries later, 
William de Putot, High 
Sheriff of the county, 
died “seised of a vine- 
yard” at Rodney Manor, 
five miles north-east of 
Bristol ; which vineyard 
was re-planted in 1663 
by the then owner, John Meredith: the 
site still retains its ancient name. 
Gloucestershire appears to have been a 
favourite habitat of the vine, William of 
Malmesbury and Speed both testifying 
to its extensive cultivation, and to the 
excellent quality of the wine produced. 

More southern counties, however, were 
well to the fore. A vineyard on the 
south side of Windsor Castle was more 
or less in evidence from 1155 to 1820; 
while Dr. Hales, in his Complete Hus- 
bandry, mentions the produce of others 
at Chelsea, Hammersmith and Kens- 
ington as equalling any of the lighter 
wines of France. More interesting still, 
as giving the mode of growing, making, 
&c., is the account in Speechly’s Cudt- 
vation of the Vine (1789) of the Hon. 
Chas. Hamilton’s vineyards at Pain’s 
Hill. 
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Here, as elsewhere in England, red 
wine was a failure; but the white wine 
proved an “excellent champagne that 
sparkled and creamed in the glass, and 
was pronounced by good judges, before 
they knew where it came from,superior to 
any champagne they had ever drunk.” It 
sold for 50 guineas a hogshead. But to 
return for a moment to the old chateau. 
Tradition asserts that the fiery little 
Welshman, Ivor Bach, once ruled at 
Castell Coch ; and probably he did. But 
not in the Castle whose red towers now 
dominate the Vale of Taaff and guard 
the pass between Cardiff and Caerphilly. 
The present Castle was built by Gilbert 
de Clare, the “ Red Earl,” son-in-law to 
Edward I., and Lord of Cardiff, in the 
reigns of that monarch and his successor, 
Henry III. 

It was simply one of a chain of for- 


tresses built to keep the restless Welsh , 


in awe; and, although doubtless the 
scene of fierce border forays, during 
which its grim dungeon held many a 
captive, appears to have had no par- 
ticular history. 

The building itself, however, is full of 
interest, externally as presenting a perfect 
medizval hill-fortress, and internally for 
its unique and exquisite mural decora- 
tions. 

Although ruinous, every part was re- 
presented, when, in °’74, Lord Bute 
commissioned his late architect, Mr. 
Burgess, R.A., to undertake its restora- 
tion: which was carried out in accordance 
with the minutest architectural and 
military details of the period. See the 
wide, high merlons and narrow em- 
brasures (sure characteristics of Norman 
work) with their swinging shutters ; and 
the drétasch above the gateway from 
which to hurl missives on the enemy. 

Within the entrance is a massive 
portcullis, worked by a windlass in the 
room above ; where, also, is a fireplace 
for melting the lead poured through the 
holes in the floor upon besiegers. In 
the right-hand tower is the old draw-well, 
and the dungeon, deep in the foundations 
of the Castle; the upper stories are 
devoted to the men-servants. The south 
tower contains the butler’s quarters, the 
drawing-room, and “ Lady Bute’s bed- 
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room.” Connecting it with the north or 
kitchen tower is the dining hall; a 
double curtain,carrying a covered gallery, 
reached from the courtyard bystone steps, 
completing the circuit of the building. 

Space permits of only a glance at the 
lovely interior. The decorations are 
similar in style to those at Cardiff: viz., 
exquisite mural paintings, and carvings 
in stone; of bird, and beast, and flower ; 
of cherub heads, and men and women, 
wrought and coloured in perfect sem- 
blance of life, telling anew some quaint 
and humorous or sombre and pathetic 
story of bygone times. 

Across the gables of the hall holy 
martyrs tread their dolorous way ; above 
the hooded fireplace stands the noble 
figure of St. Lucius, son of “ Bran the 
Blessed,” and builder of the first church 
at Llandaff. In the octagonal drawing- 
room tropic birds of varied hue glance 
athwart its star-studded dome of deepest 
azure, the “ribs” whereof are garlands 
of gorgeous butterflies. On the walls 
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various small animals disport themselves 
fabulous-wise among trees and fairy 
grasses ; exquisite flower-painted panel- 
ling forming the “dado.” Of the chef 
deuvre, life-size figures of the Fates 
carved in high relief above the fire- 
place, and of the corbel-heads on which 
they rest, I have not space to write, 
even if any description could do them 
justice. 

Lady Bute’s room, a beautiful harmony 
of colouring and design, must also be 
passed over, with much more of interest. 

The Castle has been made thoroughly 
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habitable, and heatea throughout (to 
preserve the paintings), but, being too 
small for a residence, is only occasionally 
visited by the family. 

Lord Bute has taken the greatest 
interest in its restoration, personally 
studying every detail. The interior 


decorations were almost entirely designed 
by Mr. Frame, his lordship’s present 
architect, and, although so quaint and 
elaborate, never offend the eye or taste, 
so harmonious is the colouring, so deli- 
cate and beautiful the design and work- 
manship. 
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SUMMARY : 

The first chapter introduces Angela 
Wycherley, a girl who is discontented 
with her life as it is regulated by her 
mother, who “was by way of being a 
woman of the world, with the world lef 
out.” She desires Angela to marry Mr. Burnage,a not very attractive bachelor o7 
some means. In the second chapter a young man, Claudius Sandell, is found in a 
faint by a doctor, Gabriel Lamb, outside his house at Wimbledon. The doctor takes 
the young man into his house and entertains him with perfect hospitality. The young 
man has been at Eton and Cambridge, but, for some reason which ts not stated, 
ts entirely destitute. He is fed,and arrangements are made to provide him with 
clothes, and Dr. Lamb—who explains that he does not practise, but ts entirel) 
engaged in research work—sees him safely in bed,and then explains to the servants 
and to his wife, who is afraid of him, that Sandell ts to be treated precisely as 1 
he had come to the house in the ordinary way as an honoured guest. In the 
meantime Mr. Burnage has made up his mind to marry Angela, being convinced 
that he has only to ask her. Just about this time Dr. Lamb, after divers conversa- 
tions with the young man, writes to his banker instructing him to place £8,000 to 
the credit of Claudius Sandell. It must be remembered that a conversation between 
Claudius and Dr. and Mrs. Lamb has put the doctor in a position to clear Claudius 
with his father. He declines to do it, or to let his wife do it. In the next chapter 
Dr. Lamb makes an extraordinary proposal to Claudius. It is that he shall have the 
above-named sum paid in to his credit, eight days wherein to enjoy it, and that then 
he shall hand over the remainder of his life to Dr. Lamb without conattion or 
question. Claudius agrees. Before he starts to spend his eight days of freedom he 
7s warned by Mrs. Lamb not to come back. On the first day he meets Angela 
Wycherley, and ts so attracted that he at once decides to go to Guilbridge, where she 
and her people are going to stop. They dine with him, and he falls more deeply 
im love. He invests largely in speculative mining stock. He tries to induce Lamb 

to let him break his promise, but in vain. Finally he tells Angela his story. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


two letters for Claudius. One 

of them was merely the contract 

note for 4,000 Martenhuis Deep 
purchased at thirteen-sixteenths. In 
the report in the morning paper Claudius 
read: “The chief feature in the mining 
market was the demand for Marten- 
huis Deep on Paris buying. After 
quickly springing to two and _five- 
eighths, there was a slight relapse owing 
to profit taking. This, however, was 
nearly recovered in the street, the last 
price reaching two and a-half.” Claudius 
had thought of wiring to Mr. Wycherley, 
to ask whether he should sell or hold. 
Then he decided for himself to hold and 
leave it to luck. Whether he won or lost 
could not matter to him now. 

His other letter was a frieadly and 
informal note from the senior partner 
in the publishing firm to which he had 
sent his novel. 

“It is not a common thing,” wrote 
Mr. Arragon, “for a novel to be sent us 
on Monday and accepted on Tuesday. 
That, however, is the case with your 
book. On Monday afternoon I hap- 
pened to want something to read in the 
carriage as I drove home from business 
and picked up the first few pages of 
your novel. There were several manu- 
scripts on the table waiting to be sent 
off to my reader—it is seldom that I 
read anything myself, and it was the 
merest chance that [ picked up part of 
your book rather than one of the others. 
Well, I read these few pages on my way 
home; and as soon as I got there I sent 
the carriage back again for the rest of it. 
I finished it after dinner. That was quite 
enough to decide me. If the book took 
hold of me like that—and I am fairly 
hardened—it is certain to interest others. 
We shall be very glad to publish it.” 

The terms offered were fair and busi- 
ness - like — neither unjust nor wildly 
generous. Claudius wrote to thank Mr. 
Arragon and accept them. That also 
could not matter to him now—save that 
it added to the irony and bitterness of 
the fate that held and mocked him. 

He sent round a note to Mrs. Wycherley 


Wes ESDAY morning brought 


offering her his carriage. “Jeannie too 
was at Miss Wycherley’s disposal if she 
preferred to ride. He waited impatiently 
for the reply. He picked up a book and 
tried to read—then found that he was 
turning the pages mechanically, without 
being in the least conscious of what he 
was reading. He flung the book down 
and went out into the road, pacing up 
and down impatiently. It seemed as if 
the messenger would never come. 

He came in sight at last, sauntering 
leisurely along until he saw Claudius. 
The note that he brought was from Mrs. 
Wycherley. It was brief: it thanked Mr. 
Sandell very much for his kindness, but 
neither she nor her daughter would ride 
or drive that day. It gave no reason 
and suggested no meeting. Claudius at 
once read into that letter more than poor 
Mrs. Wycherley had ever intended to put 
there. It vexed him with a certainty 
that there was something behind, and an 
uncertainty what that something was. 
It seemed cold. Was Angela ill ?—Mrs. 
Wycherley distrustful. What could it be? 

To remain still was impossible. He 
had his horse brought round and started 
out. He rode past the house where 
Mrs. Wycherleyand Angela were lodging. 
He had some faint hope that they might 
come out or in as he passed—that, if only 
for a moment, he might speak to Angela. 
He saw nothing of them. He noticed 
though that the blinds were drawn in the 
upstairs rooms. Again the fear came to 
him that Angela might be ill. His mind 
was atorture-chamber. Anxiety for her, 
self-reproach, impotent rage at his fate, 
burning and stifled passion goaded and 
maddened him. The octave was drawing 
near to its end, and the hours were 
flying wasted away—wasted without 
Angela. He turned on tothe heath and 
rode as a man rides who would fain get 
away from himself—from his own 
thoughts. 

It was three o’clock when he returned. 
He had come back by the same way he 
went. Once more he had failed to see 
Angela. Once more he had noted the 
drawn blinds. At four o'clock he could 
endure it nolonger. He had decided to 


— 
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call at the house, expecting only to be 
refused admission. 

But Mrs. Wycherley was at home. 
She was in the garden. If he would 
walk through the house he would find 
her there. He found her seated in the 
shade, in an easy-chair propped up with 
cushions that she took with her when 
she went away from home. She looked 
benevolent ; she was reading a shilling 
paper-covered book that she had -pur- 
chased at the station book-stall—Daznty 
Dishes: How to Cook and how to Serve 
them. “It might give me some ideas,” 
she had said to Angela. She laid aside 


the book (with the title downwards) as 
she saw Claudius. 

“ Now this is very kind of you,” said 
Mrs. Wycherley, “not to have got tired 


Claudius looked for satire in her voice 
or expression, and found none. 

“Tt was so good of you to send round 
this morning too,” Mrs. Wycherley con- 
tinued. “But Angela seemed so tired. 
No—not ill—merely tired. I thought a 
quiet day would be the best thing for 
her. They are bringing you a chair, 
aren’tthey. Yes, I see, that’s right. Oh, 
Angela—yes ! I was speaking about her. 
A short walk—that really has been all 
we have done. In this heat, you see, 
everything is so—so hot. And that 
induces lassitude. Angela, in fact, is 
lying down upstairs now. I insisted 
upon it.” 

“I ought to have proposed the river 
this morning; it would have been cool 
there.” 

“ For Angela, yes: for me, I am afraid 
it would not do. I suppose I am 
a curiously-constituted person, but the 
rocking of the boat sadly interferes with 
—with my being perfectly well. As my 
doctor once said to me, putting it as I 
thought very neatly, ‘ You have not,’ he 
said, ‘ got a delicate constitution, but you 
have got a sensitive constitution.” Angela 
is not a sufferer at all. She adores the 
river. Nowto my mind there is nothing 
pleasanter than to be driven through 
beautiful green country in a comfortable 
carriage. That drive to Deepwater and 
back really did me good.” 


“You must try it again.” Claudius 
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spoke at intervals, as her babble de- 
manded it of his civility. All the time 
he was looking towards the house. 

And Angela came at last—contem- 
poraneously with the tea-things. She 
stepped slowly through the French 
windows and down the iawn towards 
them. She walked gracefully, her head 
thrown back. She was pale, and dark 
under the eyes ; her expression was one 
of patience—new to her, wonderfully 
appealing. 

She shook hands hurriedly with 
Claudius, and busied herself with the 
tea-cups. 

“T am sorry to hear that I tired you 
out yesterday, Miss Wycherley,” said 
Claudius. 

She smiled and shook her head. “I 
wasn’t tired, and you didn’t do it if I 
was, and besides I’ve got over it— 
modelled on the housemaid’s excuse for 
the broken vase.” She seemed afraid to 
meet his eyes; in her manner she was 
strangely shy. 

“And I had meant to tire you again 
to-morrow,” he said: “1 thought the 
river , 

“Ah! the 
mamma——” 

Mrs. Wycherley would not hear of 
that objection. 

“We might arrange something,” she 
said. She had just been reading in that 
yellow-covered book adescriptive passage 
entitled “The Picnic Pie.” <A _ picnic 
was in her mind. Her imagination built 
up a lovely entertainment, with the pie 
as its chief corner-stone, and seated her 
on emerald moss under an azure sky. 

Angela refused the suggestion of a 
picnic. “Unless you leave the picnic 
part out,” she added, “I don’t mind the 
sward so much, but I dislike the sand- 
wiches. Then there’s bother and dis- 
comfort, and one always tears one’s 
dress,” she sighed. “Give me peace and 
a public-house,” she said earnestly. 

Claudius laughed. Mrs. Wycherley 
said that Angela was really too shocking. 

“But the idea is excellent, Mrs. 
Wycherley. We go by the river to the 
inn at Deepwater. You go in the 
carriage and meet us there. There 
luncheon—peace and a public-house.” 


river—I love it—but 
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That was settled. Soon after Claudius 
left, with some at least of his troubles 
over. Mrs. Wycherley and Angela were 
not angry with him for anything. Angela 
was not ill—he would be alone with her 
on the morrow. All that was good. 
But each time that he saw Angela made 
it harder to part with her, and harder to 
love in silence. 
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That night Mrs. Lamb dined down- 
stairs with her husband. She said that 
she felt better and she looked better, 
though the extreme pallor of her face 
was still noticeable. Her eyes were 
restless and unsteady, and she was very 
talkative. Throughout dinner he took 
his own part in the conversation genially 
enough, admired her dress, told her a 
good story or two, and answered readily 
her questions as to their departure 
from England. As dinner progressed 
she seemed to grow rather more 
excited, and as soon as the servants had 
gone, she turned abruptly to the doctor, 
and said “ I want to be forgiven, Gabriel.” 
He looked critically at her, and did not 
answer. She avoided his gaze, and 
rambled on—speaking vaguely, at times 
almost incoherently. She wanted to be 
forgiven. She had saved him from him- 
self, or believed she had, and he knew 
nothing about it. She said that she felt 
that she had to tell the truth now, 
and that she was compelled to say that 
she hated him, but she had saved him 
from himself all the same. She knew 
she was clever, but it was better to be 
good, and she was trying to be good 
again. He might trust her. 

Dr. Lamb gave a long, slow yawn. 

“ This,” he said, “is becoming tiresome, 
Hilda. However, as you insist, | will 
go through it all once, quite plainly, and 
get it over. You should not try to be 
mysterious with me, for you are not 
good at mystery. You have said more 
than once that you want me to forgive 
you. You do not tell me why.” 

“T cannot.” 

“T can tell you though.” 

“No! no!” she cried, “I will not hear 
it.” 


“You will understand your own 


position, and mine, better if you hear it. 
You want me to forgive you for your 
desire to be a much worse woman than 
you will ever have the chance to be. 
Claudius Sandell a 

She rose, gasping, looking round her 
with agonised eyes. She took two or 
three steps to the window. A heavy 
curtain was drawn over it. She stood 
there with her back to the doctor, hold- 
ing on to the curtains with both hands, 
her white face pressed against its folds. 

“ Claudius Sandell does not and never 
will love you. You are saved from being 
bad by being-—pardon me— insufficiently 
attractive. Even if he cared for you, 
it would.make no difference, because he 
is an honourable man, and also—but | 
need not go into that. Your own 
position is, therefore, contemptible, and 
my position is perfectly secure. His 
position, by the way, is unfortunate. I 
had a letter from him the other day, from 
which I understand that there is another 
woman. Hopeless,of course. As I have 
not quite finished, I would suggest that 
you should sit down. Standing will 
tire you.” 

She sat down, covering her face with 
her hands. 

“TI pass to the next point. You say 
that you have saved me from myself—a 
pulpit phrase, I should imagine. Strange 
that though you have suddenly passed 
from a somewhat crude religion to a 
somewhat crude atheism, you still use 
the phrases of the religion. If you mean 
that you have written to Sir Constantine 
Sandell, I am perfectly well aware of it 
—could have easily stopped it, but 
did not care enough about it. Your 
letter may bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between father and son, but that 
will not prevent Claudius Sandell froin 
keeping his word and returning here; 
and it will not alter my subsequent 
treatment of him—your guess as to what 
that will*be is, roughly speaking, correct. 
It will turn Miss Matilda Comby—a 
fraud, but your sister—out of a very 
comfortable berth and make Sir Con- 
stantine miserable. Nothing more than 
that. Lastly, you say that you hate me. 





I pass over the impropriety of it. I 
merely ask you to consider the possibility 
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that the fact—if it is a fact—though ap- 
parently of great interest to you, may 
not be of the least interest to me. Have 
I made eveything clear?” 

She nodded her head. 

“Then we need not refer to these 
matters again. That will be in every 
way better. I am exceedingly sorry 
to use language to you which is positively 
rude, and excitement is very bad for you. 
After to-night there need be no occasion 
for either. As to your future conduct, I 
should prefer that you did not tell me I 
was clever, and also that you did not 
treat meas if I were a fool—that is to say, 
do not plot, be mysterious, or undertake 
the guidance of my actions, especially 
where my work is concerned. Always 
speak to me as if there were a servant in 
the room. Great though my contempt 
is for every individual, including myself, 
I find that my tastes can be best dis- 
regarded when they are entirely satisfied 
and my tastes are not in favour of 
Clapham-Villa squabbles with you. I 
cling, positively cling, to the convention- 
alities of decent life. There are many 
men in my place who would have killed 
you or tried to divorce you. I myself 
gave you a certain remedial punishment 
that you have not forgotten. But vio- 
lence and scandals, though the violence 
was necessary in that instance, offend 
my love of conventionality. I only ask 
to live (until your day comes) as almost 
every man of the world lives—on perfectly 
friendly and civil terms with a woman in 
whom he has ceased to be interested. 
You understand? Is there anything you 
would like to ask ?” 

Hilda Lamb slowly raised her head. 
Her fit of excitement and volubility had 
passed ; she looked beaten and suffering. 
There was blood on her lower lip, where 
she had bitten it. “Ah God!” she 
wailed, “if I could only die to-night!” 
Once more she rose, and paced up and 
down the room. Then she stopped and 
said : 

“Am I free to do what I like—to write 
letters if I like? Are you having me 
watched ?” 

“ How could you suspect me of such 
abominable vulgarity? Of course you 
are free, and of course you are not 


watched. By all means write your letter 
to Scotland Yard to say that your 
husband intends to murder Claudius 
Sandell, and has told you so, and will 
Scotland Yard please come and stop 
it. If you succeeded in making your 
story sufficiently probable to induce the 
police to investigate it—which I do not 
for one moment think—the police will 
discover that I am about to employ an 
amanuensis,a Mr. Sandell, as my poor 
afflicted wife is no longer able to help 
me.” 

“Yes,” she said, drearily,-“I believe 
that I am going mad. Sometimes I am 
mad already. I coulddo nothing. But 
I was right then, and it will be 
murder.” 

“ My dear child,” said the doctor, “ we 
do not use these coarse, crude, inappro- 
priate terms. That word ‘mad’ for 
instance. Consider rather that you are 
in a state of unstable equilibrium. I 
apply a certain force, notice, to the saucer 
of my coffee-cup. It moves slightly but 
returns to its original position. It’s 
equilibrium is stable. The same force or 
stress applied to this wine-glass would 
knock it over and break it—its equili- 
brium is unstable. You must guard 
against stress— against excitement. 
Avoid violent emotion of any kind. 
There is no occasion to think or speak 
of madness. As for the other word 
equally melodramatic, murder, it is out 
of place. Supposing that an experiment 
ends in death—in this case death merely 
means the conclusion of a commercial 
transaction. I might also point out that 
the loss of life toone individual is nothing, 
as compared to the gain to the race—but 
I know that you do not take these broad 
views. Say to yourself that Claudius 
Sandell has, for a consideration, agreed 
to help me to verify much which at 
present is merely theory, and that you 
hope all will be satisfactory. Beoptimistic 
—be euphemistic—and you may yet be 
happy.” 

Mrs. Lamb half closed her eyes. 

“ Gabriel,” she said, “ did he—did Mr. 
Sandell—know about me?” 

“About the—tacit but unfortunate 
compliment that you paid him? Hedid 
not—and I should not tell him.” 
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“Can you tell me the name of the 
other woman ?” 

“[ do not know it. But in any case 
he must leave her on Saturday, and he 
will not see her again. She does not 
concern any of us.” 

“Gabriel, one cannot help thoughts 
and feeling. One can only try to check 
them, and, at first, when I could pray, | 
did.” 

He made a little impatient gesture. 
She went on. 

“TI have not said or done anything 
wrong. The rest I could not help: and, 
perhaps, if you had gone on loving me, 
or if my baby had not died, it would not 
have happened. But you are my husband 
and you pay for everything for me, so it 
was wicked, and so I asked you to forgive 
me. And now I want to ask you a 
favour.” 

“Well?” 

She spoke very slowly. “Let Mr. 
Sandell go, and use me instead. I can 
bear things, and I would not let any- 
one suspect, and I should be glad 
to die.” 

“ Do you think it probable,” the doctor 
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asked, “that I should allow you the 
exquisite pleastire of dying for him? 
Surely it is not to me that you should 
offer evidence of such devotion. But in 
no case could I have thought of it, as 
you are not suitable, not what I want. 
Is there anything else that you want to 
ask? No?” He gave a deep sigh of 
relief. “That is capital, we have been 
through it all and got it over. It is half- 
past nine, and you should get as much 
sleep as possible.” Mrs. Lamb rose 
obediently. “And after this,no more 
scenes. We meet to-morrow on ordinary 
terms—the most ordinary possible— 
perfectly ordinary. Good-night, Hilda.” 
He opened the door for her, and she 
passed out. 

He sat down again, lit a cigar, and 
smiled as he sat there, smoking, he made 
two observations. The first was: 

“Typical—that connection between 
religion, self-sacrifice, and the sexual 
instinct!” 

The second was: 

“Wonder why I told her to avoid ex- 
citement and not think about her mental 
state? Professional habit, I suppose.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Mrs. WYCHERLEY supposed that it 
must have been in consequence of her 
sitting out in the garden. She did not 
see how it could have been that, but at 
the same time if it was not that what 
else could it have been? Anyway, there 
it was—a slight chill—not so much a 
cold, she explained, as the beginning of 
a cold. 

“Deal with these things promptly,” 
she said to Claudius, “and you get them 
over ina day. Keep indoors and in one 
room as much as possible. Spirits of 
camphor, light diet, and a little 
champagne in the evening—that is my 
rule, and I do not know what it is to 
have a celd last more than one day. You 
nip it in the bud, before it really gets 
held of the system.’ 

Claudius was properly sympathetic. 
Mrs. Wycherley must not, of course, 
dream of going out. The visit to Deep- 
water could easily be postponed until the 
morrow. 


But the good-natured lady would not 
hear of this. “ Why,” she said, “should 
three people sit indoors for one cold— 
or, rather, the beginning of a cold—on a 
glorious morning like this? If you don’t 
mind conducting Angela, alone and un- 
chaperoned, 1 am sure you would take 
good care of her, and for that matter | 
think she is quite capable of taking care 
of herself. 1 told her I should insist, and 
she’s putting her hat on now.” 

“But won't you be wretchedly dull all 
alone?” 

“My dear Mr. Sandell, if I thought 
that I was spoiling everybody’s pleasure, 
then I should indeed be dull. But | 
assure you I have much to occupy me. 
I’m working for abazaar. I don’t know 
if you ever , 

At this moment Angela entered. She 
wore white muslin, and it was quite a 
new dress. “Mamma won't let me nurse 
her,” she said, “and has turned me out of 
doors. I am going back to live with papa.” 
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Mrs. Wycherley smiled, protested, 
fluttered, fussed. There were a few 
moments of amiable and aimless small 
talk, and as much opposition to Mrs. 
Wycherley’s plan as civility demanded. 
And then Claudius and Angela started 
out. 

“ This is your own boat,” said Angela, 
as she stepped into the stern of it and 
took the lines. 

“Yes, it’s mine: why did you think so?” 

“I thought it looked too new fora 
hired boat, and the cushions are too good, 
and it’s got several little treats in it that 
one does not get in a hired boat.” 


with them, came the faint ecno of an 
angry shout. In a shady place with 
trees meeting over the water, Claudius 
drew the boat into the bank, and Angela, 
nestling more comfortably into the silken 
cushions, thanked him for having found 
so lovely a spot. 

They had both known through all 
their impersonal talk that the personal 
question was for them the inevitable ques- 
tion—that on that day, sooner or latter, 
in one way or another, it would arise. 

“T have been thinking a good deal,” 
said Angela, suddenly, looking away 
from Claudius and over the water. 
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‘*] HAVE BEEN THINKING A GOOD DEAL” 


They spoke further of the difficulty of 
steering with the sun blazing on the 
water, of dragon-flies, and of certain 
popular beliefs as to the bad temper and 
physical strength of swans. And of all 
these they spoke with that appearance 
of great interest that one always shows 
when one is being more interested in 
something of which one is not speaking. 

After a little while they came to a 
backwater and went down it. Here they 
were quite alone. The dragon-flies 
flashed across the river over the floating 
water-lily leaves. The midges in fevered 
shoals danced out their day. From the 
high white road in the distance, where a 
man was driving cattle and having trouble 


“TI was afraid so,” said Claudius. “] 
was wrong, but I know it now, and I’m 
very sorry for it.” 

“In what way wrong, I do not under- 
stand.” 

“For telling you, even though you 
asked it, all that I told you on Tuesday 
night. I knew that you were sensitive, 
tender-hearted—that the story must hurt 
you. I knew that by telling you I was 
not materially benefited. The only 
thing that can be said for me is——” 

He paused. 

“Yes?” said Angela, in a low voice. 

“Why should I not say it? I could 
not endure to be in a false position with 


you. 
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A slight flush came and died in her 
cheek. 

“ And, besides,” he continued, “I felt 
—I think it was the first time in my life 
—that I needed sympathy.” 

“Why should tender-hearted people 
be cowards?” said Angela. “In order 
to give sympathy, one must first feel pain, 
but in giving it there is pleasure: the 
greater that painthegreater that pieasure. 
No, you must not reproach yourself. | 
should be glad if you would tell me 
more—if there is any more.” 

“We shall soon be at the end of that 
story. Last night I laid awake an hour 
and seemed to hear all the clocks in the 
world ticking out the minutes left to me. 
There is little that is new since I spoke 
to you that night on the heath, and what 
is new is very prosaic. <A publisher has 
accepted my novel. Before I came to 
you this morning, telegrams passed 
between my broker and myself. I have 
sold my Martenhuis Deep—they were 
up again yesterday—at a profit of twelve 
thousand pounds. I could repay Dr. 
Lamb twofold, if there were the remotest 
chance that money would tempt him. 

“Your book accepted,” murmured 
Angela, “and fortune come to you—and 
all too late!” 

“If that were all!” said Claudius, 
passionately. “If that were only all!” 

“Isn't it?” she said. 

“You know that it is not. You must 
know what I have no right to tell you— 
except it be the right of a dying man. 
It is the love which comes too late—it is 
that which hurts: Angela, I love you— 
[ who have no right to say it—I love 
you.” 

“ [ think I knew,” she said. She spoke 
with quiet serenity, but her bosom rose 
and fell more deeply and quickly. Her 
pathetic eyes looked fixed away from 
him. “ And itall goes on,” she said after 
a moment’s silence, “the shadow of the 
clouds drifting over the water, and 
little bits of things floating down stream, 
and that thrush there singing — just 
the same. And—in a few hours you 
will have gone away, and I shall not 
— you speaking to me any more, 
and—— 


Just then she broke down. Suddenly 
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with ‘her hails 
she so 


she covered her 
“I can’t bear it, ch 
a. can’t bear it!” 
“ Forgive me, dear Angela.” 

She let her hands drop, looked at him 
with tears in her eyes,and spoke, catching 
her breath here and there : 

“ But no—if you had not spoken- 
would have been harder—Now 
happiness coming through it all.” 

He was as one dazed. “It’s so hard 
to believe,” he said. “Do you mean 
that you care—that you love me!” 

“ Yes—oh, yes!” She said it almost 
proudly, with her sad eyes still looking 
full into his. 

“Though I die to-night,” he said, “ I 
shall have seen Paradise. Do you re 
member saying that ?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“ That was the first evening I met you 
and loved you.” 

“ Oh, Claudius !” 

“ All my life through I must have been 
looking for you.” 

“Only two days more. I too—lI seem 
to hear all the clocks in the world ticking 
out the minutes. Have you no hope at 
all, dearest ?” 

He smiled. “I have but to break my 
word and I am free.” 

She shook her head. “ You know,” 
she said, “I could not ask that. Is there 
no other hope?” 

“So little,” he said drearily, 
had no right 

“Don’t,” she broke in impetuously. 
“Don’t say that any more. You must 
not reproach yourself. You have done 
right in telling me—I feel it, knew it. 
It cannot go on to—to the conventional 
end, but it’s good that you have loved me 
even this very little while.” 

Away in the distance a church-clock 
chimed out the hour. Then near at hand 
they heard the regular turn of oars in 
the rowlocks ; another boat was approach 
ing ; voices and laughter grew gradually 
more distinct. Claudius pushed out 
from the bank. They were not far now 
from the inn at Deepwater, and he rowed 
towards it in silence. Angela lay back 
on the cushions, watching him. 

Beyond the garden of the inn, with its 
sly, commonplace, sentimental arbours, 
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was an old orchard. They had their 
coffee brought here after luncheon. 
Angela sat, playing with her coffee-cup ; 
Claudius, lying on the grass at her feet, 
looked up in her eyes and praised her. 
Their talk was enraptured, full of those 
endearing words and phrases that lovers 
use and the rest of the world derides. 
After a while they spoke of the 
past, each wanting to know what 
the other’s life had been like. 
“Full of the smallest things,” said 
Angela, “ until—until this.” 

“Until I loved you,” said Clau- 
dius, “my life was worthless—not 
worth what Dr. Lamb gave me for 
it—not worth anything.” 

They praised love: love was the 
light in life, the stars in the night, 
the scent in the flowers, the soul 
in the music. All the truisms come 
out new when one is living the 
truth of them. To the dying man 
“Tempus fugit” is no common- 
place. 

As they rose, at last, to 
go homewards, Claudius 
took her by the hands and 
drew her towards him. She 
half-whispered something 
—he could not hear the 
words. “I love you!” he 
cried. “If you knew how 


I loved you!” 
“IT love you!” Her 
gentle voice came like an 


echo. 

He held her closely in 
his arms now. Her head 
fell backward, her eyes eS 
fainted, her breathing 
quickened. He kissed her 
beautiful mouth. 

Together, in silence, they 
passed back through the 
orchard, through the 
garden, to the inn and the river. 

In the boat too for some time they 
sat in silence. 

“Tf,” said Claudius at last, “by some 
means—by some means that I cannot 
foresee now—I can get back my liberty, 
I shall come back to you. I am bound 
to you. But you must not think your- 
self bound to me. You are free.” 


She held her little hands together like 
a chained captive. 

“| shall never be free again,’ she 
said ; “I would not be.” 

“Will you come to me to-night on the 
heath?” said Claudius. “I will be by 
the white beeches—you remember, where 
I found you that night when I told you 





‘““WHAT DOES IT MEAN?” 


my story—and wait for me there. The 
time is so short, and I must see you again 
before the day’s over.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I will come to you, 
Claudius.” 

. * 7. + 

Once that afternoon Angela had said, 
“I do not think we need tell anyone 
about this. No one else could under- 
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stand.” Lovers love secrecy,and Claudius 
would fain have given in to her wishes, 
but he felt that he had no right in this 
matter. “I am afraid,” he said, “ that 
you must tell your mother our secret, 
but not, of course. Dr. Lamb's.” 

Perhaps no one could have understood. 
Certainly when Angela tried to do as 
Claudius had said, poor Mrs. Wycherley 
was mystified extremely. She sym- 
pathised. She said that she could have 
wished for nothing better than an engage- 
ment between her daughter and Claudius 
Sandell—who was a kind and honourable 
gentleman, if Mrs. Wycherley had ever 
seen one. But was this an engagement ? 
If not, what was it? Oh! couldn’t Angela 
explain a little more? Angela, on the 
verge of tears, could not. Mrs. Wycherley 
thereupon roamed into a wide field of 
hypothetical explanations on her own 
account. Some of them sounded likely, 
some were very wild, and all were quite 
wrong. Then she became expostulatory. 
Until this obstacle, whatever it was, 
was removed, Angela ought really not to 
see Mr. Sandell. “Well, as you have 
promised, I shall let you go to-night, 
just for five minutes—or shall we say 
four ?>—well, five then. But, after that, 
no more—no more at all, until he is free 
to—to go on as he ought to go on.” 

“But,mother,” Angela pleaded, “you've 
told me that you like him and trust him. 
If | do not see him again after to-night, 
perhaps I shall never see him again at 
all, never as long as I live. You can’t 
understand. The difficulty is not any 
of the things which you think—not any- 
thing that he can escape or alter. If not 
to-morrow, let me see him on Saturday 
before he goes. It will only be like 
saying good-bye to a dying man. Oh, 
I will be good and do what you tell me, 
but I’msounhappy,and "here Angela, 
not ineffectively, though the poor child 
was not acting, burst into tears. 
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Mrs. Wycherley was sure that she was 
more distressed than she could express. 
She blamed herself that it had ever come 
to this ; and how, she asked, was she to 
know what to say, when she only wanted 
to act in the way that was best for 
Angela. What she said at last was that 
they would be back in London on 
Saturday, that Claudius might call on 
them in Erciston Square on Saturday 
evening, and Angela should be allowed 
to see him alone then. 

When they met on the heath that 
night, Angela told her sorrows breath- 
lessly, and asked what was to be done. 

“I had meant to ask you that,” he 
replied. “See—can you read this? I 
found it waiting for me when I got back 
this afternoon—it is from Lady Verrider.” 
By the light of the wax match that 
Claudius held in his hand, Angela read 
the telegram. 

“Your father wires me nothing wrong 
with him, but he would like to see you 
at once. Do please goto him. Am sure 
it would be best.” 

“What does it mean?” said Angela. 
“The telegram says that he is not ill.” 

“It may mean reconciliation,” said 
Claudius thoughtfully, “or it may mean 
that the spirits have advised Matilda 
Comby *o send for me. It may mean 
anything.” 

“Claudius, I think you must go to 
him.” 

“Ves, I think so too,now. If I cannot 
be seeing you, I will go there—indeed, if 
it does mean reconciliation, | shall be 
glad to go. I should love to be on good 
terms with him again before the end. 
But, Angela, to think that we have only 
two days left and that we are to lose 
almost the whole of them!” 

“ Dear love!’ 

As best they could they comforted 
each other, yet parted with heavy 
hearts. 
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EW sporting events of the year 

—4 stand out more prominently than 
Derby Day. Time was, perhaps, 

when it was regarded more in 

the light of a public holiday, for up till 
recent years the House of Commons 
always adjourned over the day. Now, 
owing to the great pressure under which 
we live and possibly to the larger 
number of race meetings now held and 
the easy access to them, the great 
Cockney carnival on Epsom Downs is no 
longer looked upon as a national holiday 
as it was some forty years ago. Still, 
notwithstanding the crusade of the anti- 
gambling enthusiasts, the racing event 
of the year has in the last two or three 
years again forced its way to the front. 
Many staid and reputable citizens who 
do not favour the so-called national 
sport of horse-racing with much of their 
attention, have for the nonce dropped 
their scruples and have debated the pros 
and cons of the Derby with as much 
ardour as the keenest of racing touts. 
This undoubtedly was brought about by 
a couple of circumstances. First came 
the victory of Lord Rosebery’s colt 
Ladas, in 1894, during his lordship’s 
Premiership, followed up in the next 
year with the somewhat unexpected win 
of Sir Visto—two successive victories in 
the Derby being a rare occurrence, 
though the Duke of Portland in recent 
years brought off a similar coup with 


Ayrshire and Donovan. Then came last 
year the win of the Prince of Wales with 
Persimmon, a colt bred by himself. The 
popularity of the Prince’s success, after 
one of the finest finishes on record — 
Persimmon winning by a neck from Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild’s St. Frusquin, 
who started favourite—was heralded from 
one end of the country to the other with 
enthusiasm, and tongues were set wag- 
ging about horse-racing that hitherto 
would not have dared to mention the 
subject. 

To the many who take but little or nu 
interest in racing, it may be as well to 
explain the many difficulties to be sur- 
mounted by an owner before he can gain 
what is aptly described as the blue 
riband of the turf. First comes the 
breeding of the animal and then the 
training, both of which demand patience 
and science of no mean order, in addition 
to a long and well filled purse. As the 
entries fora Derby are made some two 
years before the race is run, a consider- 
able lottery is attached even to the initial 
stage of the contest, for at this time a 
colt or filly has hardly commenced its 
training, and the most astute trainer can- 
not tell how his charge is shaping for a 
racing career. For this year’s Derby 


there were some 301 entries, the sub- 
scription being £50; but owners, if they 
think proper, can strike out any or all of 
their entries on the first Tuesday in the 
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year in which the race is run, on forfeit 
of £5 for each entry. The stake is 


£6,000, and from this the nominator of 
the winner gets £500, the owner of the 
second £300, and the owner of the third 
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are few and far between. Possibly the 
most romantic story is that connected 
with Teddington, who won the Derby 
for Sir Joseph Hawley in 1851. As 
the facts, as far as 1 know, have not 











REFORE 
4200. The race is limited to three-year- 
old horses—that is, colts and fillies foaled 
between January Ist and December 31st, 
1895, and the former carry 9st. and the 
latter Sst. glb. To begin at the be- 
ginning, a breeder, having selected his 
brood mare whose lineage he considers 
distinguished enough to become the 
mother of a Derby candidate, he looks 
around for a stallion whose 
blood and racing credentials, in 
opinion, will make a fitting cross. 
sibly the subscription list for the par- 


his 


Pos- 


ticular sire is filled up for a couple of 


years, so he has to wait. 

From the foregoing outline it can be 
gathered that Derby winners or even 
Derby candidates do not grow on trees 


like plums; still there are instances of 


colts being picked up cheaply, but these 


strain of 


THE START 


appeared in print, I think they are worth 
repeating. As the mare was thought to 
be barren she was given to Tomlinson, 
a blacksmith, of Huntingdon, who kept 
a toll-gate at Godmersly. He was very 
proud of his mount and for some time 
rode her as a hack. Singularly enough 
Teddington, a Derby winner, was subse- 
quently foaled in a shanty in a meadow 
adjoining the toll-house. The mare and 
foal were put up for sale and fell to the 
bid of Sir Joseph Hawley for £200, with 
the contingency of another £1,000 if the 
foal won the Derby, which under the cir- 
cumstances did not appear to be likely, 
despite the fine strain of blood running 
through both sireanddam. Teddington 
was entered for the Derby, and when the 
day came Tomlinson was laid up in bed 
with rheumatic gout: so ill was he that 
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he could scarcely move. In the after- 
noon the news was brought to him 
that Teddington had won. No sooner 
had he heard it, than he sent his 
housekeeper to the vicarage to ask 
for a bottle of port just to drink to 
the success of the colt. 
The kind-hearted clergy- 
man, himself a bit of a 
sportsman, sent the 
bottle, with strict in- 
junctions that Tomlin- 
son was only to have one 
glass. This he was 
given; but no sooner 
was the woman’s back 
turned than he got out 
of bed and finished off 
the bottle. Such an ex- 
hilarating effect had the 
news and the wine on 
him,that he dressed him- 
self and hobbled down 
to the village to discuss 
the victory with his 
friends. The horse, as 
is well known, turned 
out very smart, and was 
matched against Mr. 
Osbaldistone’s Mountain 
Deer for £1,000 over 
the Rowley Mile at 
Newmarket. It was a 
tremendous race, Ted- 
dington just winning on 


the post by the shortest 
of heads. 

Thus it will be seen 
that Colonel Peel, one 
of the most ardent of 
racing enthusiasts, actu- 
ally gave a Derby win- 
ner away. While on the 
subject of Teddington, 
one may mention that 
his sire Orlando’s Derby 
was by far the most sen- 
sational of the century. 
He finished second to a 
colt described as Run- 
ning Rein —by Sadler 
out of Mab, who be- 
longed to a Jew syndi- 
cate. Suspicions were 
aroused, and one of the 
biggest racing swindles exposed The 
colt was proved to be a four-year-old, 
once known as Maccabeus and after- 
wards called Zanoni by Gladiator, dam 
by Capsicum. Of course the so-called 
Running Rein was disqualified and the 
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race awarded to Colonel Peel’s colt ; the 
perpetrators of the swindle receiving an 
adequate punishment by Baron Martin 
at the Old Bailey. 

When a breeder has at last accom- 
plished his desire, and got his foal safely 
in the stable, an anxious six months 
follow, for the utmosc care has to be 
taken both of the dam and her youngster 
during the nursing days. Every pre- 
caution is taken to properly ventilate the 
stable, while no patient is watched with 
greater care than that bestowed on the 
mare and her very leggy foal. Carefully 
boxed at sunset every evening, they are 
let out, in hot and dry weather, the next 
morning as early as possible into the 


in a different stable to their mothers, so 
as to be out of earshot, otherwise the 
parent and offspring neigh to each other, 
and, of course, this brings about a 
restiveness from which their health 
suffers. Still, in a few days the youngster 
forgets it dam with the light-heartedness 
of youth, and the matron soon has other 
cares to think of. 

Having emerged from babyhood the 
foals are turned into a big paddock, 
where they are allowed plenty of scope 
for exercise in order to develop their 
natural powers, build up their frame, 
and strengthen their constitutions. 
Here they romp like kittens and at 
times fight like bull-dogs, many of 
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paddock, in order that the foal may 
derive the fullest benefit from the dew 
on the grass—which causes the foot to 
expand, aids its development, and stimu- 
lates the growth of the horn. In wet 
weather, however, or in low-lying or 
damp ground a contrary course is 
adopted, as too much moisture will 
cause an excessive growth of the hoof, 
making it flat and shelly. In fact, the 
foot of the foal is the first trouble and 
thought of the trainer, for any deformity 
of the hoof will indirectly affect the 
future of the colt. If the development of 
the hoof be not properly looked after the 
formation of the legs will be seriously 
interfered with, and a racehorse with 
faulty legs is something like a steam- 
engine with cracked wheels. When 
about six months old foals are weaned 
and put two and two in a loose-box, but 


them carrying the scars of wounds so 


gained throughout their lives. It is a 
singular fact that the yearling which 
masters its companions in the home pad- 
dock usually distinguishes himseif on the 
racecourse, possibly through sheer pluck. 
The dietary of the youngsters at this 
period of life consists of three meals a 
day of good hard oats, with some cut-up 
carrots, and occasionally a dose of linseed 
oil. 

When a year old the colt commences 
his education in real earnest. A halter 
is put on and he is led about for 
about an hour and a-half daily. Subse 
quently the roller and crupper is put on 
with side reins attached to the bit and 
crossed over the withers, and thus rigged 
out, the future Derby candidate feels the 
first bonds of restraint and object» 
accordingly. If of even temper some 
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two or three weeks of this is sufficient to 
show him that a superior force is at work, 
and he submits. He is then driven with 
a long pair of reins and guided by simple 
bit. After he has been subjected to this 
for about a month, mounting is attempted 
by a stableman at first leaning on the 
saddle, gently, then more heavily, and 
afterwards all his weight, so as to gradu- 
ally accustom the youngster to the pres- 
sure. This part of the colt’s training 
requires great patience and tact on the 
part of the trainer, and it is some months 
before a boy can be placed with safety 
in the saddle. In the interim sacks of 
various weights are sometimes placed in 
the saddle as a substitute for the boy. 
In time the youngster becomes accus- 
tomed to the extra weight and is at last 
mounted. When this is accomplished 
the yearling is walked with a boy in the 
saddle, and led by a man with a leading 
rein until the trainer thinks he can with 
safety be allowed loose. When he has 
inspired confidence by his good behaviour, 
the leading strings are dispensed with, 
and the rest of his juvenile education 
follows ‘with comparative easiness. As 
soon as he can be trusted he is trotted 
about with a batch of companions, being 
wheeled about in the figure of eight, 
which exercise is considered best for 
mouthing. Later on he is allowed to 
break gradually and naturally from a 
trot to a canter, but at this stage of his 
education he is never hurried or bustled ; 
thus he is inculcated, so to speak, with a 
kind of method, which his sagacity 
enables him to appreciate. After a few 
months of this schooling harder work is 
attempted, and real business commences 
with an old horse to lead him in hisgallops. 

Having arrived at this stage, a lot 
depends on the breeding and condition 
of the colt and what two-year-old engage- 
ments he is to fulfil. Some owners and 
trainers believe in very light work for 
their juveniles, while others veritably 
gallop them off their legs. General 
Pearson, one of the pillars of the turf 
some thirty or forty years ago, was a 
very hard man on his yearlings, always 
anxious to find out their merits at the 
earliest moment. Lord Lyon, the Derby 


winner of 1866, was tried in the autumn 
of his yearling days and galloped again 
in the April of the following year. 
Nowadays, however, owers like the Duke 
of Devonshire, the Duke of Westminster, 
the Duke of Portland, Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, and Captain Machell take 
far greater care of their horses, and 
sometimes wait till late in their two- 
year-old days before “roughing them 
up,” or racing them. If, however, the 
colt or filly is eating well—and this is 
always regarded as a criterion of their 
health—they are usually tried twice in 
their early two-year-old days, and an 
experienced trainer can tell by the 
manner his charges gallop, especially 
towards the end of the spin, how they 
will subsequently perform in public. 
Very often, however, a colt or filly may, 
during its two-year-old racing career, 
sweep the board, so to speak, of prizes, 
but when brought out the following year 
be found to have lost all form. Two of 
the most striking instances of late years 
were Friars Balsam and Signorina. Then 
again sometimes a moderate two-year- 
old blossoms forth into a champion in 
his three or four years old days and 
upsets all calculations. Or, perhaps, the 
best of a bunch of yearlings has not been 
entered for the Derby. In 1890, Morion, 
belonging to Lord Hartington, now the 
Duke of Devonshire, was a seven pound 
better horse than Sainfoin, that year’s 
Derby winner, as subsequent running 
clearly proved. Often, too, the glorious 
uncertainty of racing crops up in a most 
inexplicable form : as an instance of this, 
La Fléche, bred by her Majesty at 
Royal Stud at Hampton Court, was 
beaten in the Derby of 1892 by a much 
inferior horse—Sir Hugo, whom she in 
turn beat easily in the St. Leger, and a 
handicapper would have placed her at 
least 10 lbs. in front of her Epsom con- 
queror. These are some of the principal 
difficulties that beset an owner of race- 
horses—which, of course, on the other 
hand bring in the element of sport or 
chance—before he can lead back a Derby 
winner. Again, it must be remembered 
that the Derby, like Christmas, comes 
but once a year 
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WRITTEN BY ARTHUR WYCHERLEY 
. AM going to the band at the lakes, 
\ Dick,” said I to my chum after 
tiffin one day last March. He 
nodded, but made no remark. I 
had known him for some years now— 
ever since his great trouble—and we were 
staying at the Pegu Club, loitering away 
our time in Rangoon after a long shooting 
tour in the Straits. 

Sorrow cannot endure for ever, but the 
death of the girl to whom he was engaged, 
through a boating accident at Henley, 
had left two strange marks on his 
character when the cloud had otherwise 
lifted at last. He hated white roses— 
and, indeed, any white flowers—and 
music of every sort. On the day of 
her death, the girl he was to marry was 
wearing white roses, and as they were 


carrying the body to an inn they passed 
a house in which a violinist—a master of 
his art, so Dick told me, and he was a 
good judge and no mean performer him- 
self—was playing an air that haunted 
my friend ever after—the adagio move- 
ment from Beethoven’s Sonata Pathé- 


tigue. “For these reasons,” he said to 
me bitterly, 


“I shall never be friends again with 
roses, 

1 shall hate sweet music my whole life 
long.” 


Well, 1 went down to the boat-house, 
and taking a canoe paddled under the 
lea of an island, to read Tennyson’s 
/dylls, and to dream and listen to the 
string band of the —th Regiment, then 
quartered, with others, at Rangoon. 
When I got back to the Pegu Club some 
three hours later | went straight to the 
reading-room, in a corner of which I 
discovered Dick with a look of quite 
unwonted animation in his eyes. 

“I say, old chap,” he began with 
suppressed excitement, “I’ve had the 
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most extraordinary visitor this afternoon 
—a fakir of sorts—who told me things 
of my past life that I thought nobody 
knew.” 

I laughed. “Been tapping your bearer, 
I expect.” And the moment after | 
regretted the remark, when Dick in a 
low voice, almost a whisper said “He 
described her, what she wore that day, 
how she died,” and then after a pause, 
“he said she would be waiting for me 
to-morrow night—the Burman’s feast of 
the moon—by the Sacred Tank.” 

Delicately as I could I tried to eradicate 
from his usually practical, cynical min« 
the unreasoning faith in the supernatural 
which the fakir seemed to have implanted 
there. I suggested the fellow might 
artfully have forced his thoughts into a 
certain channel and then read them in 
the form of answers to tacit questions of 
his own. Dick got quite angry and 
said : 

“ At any rate I am going to this Sacred 
Tank. I have found out where it is.” 

Next day he showed signs of a bad 
night and was strangely preoccupied, but 
as the day wore on he pulled himself 
together. 

At tiffin he said: “I suppose you won't 
accompany me to-night, unbeliever ? ” 

I jumped at the chance, for somehow 
I had misgivings of foul play of one kind 
or another. 

“ If you don’t wish to be alone of course 
I will come,” I said, and so it was settled. 

After dinner a ticca gari drove us two 
miles or so along the kokaing road till 
we came to a cart track which led through 
the pine jungle to the Sacred Tank, 
wherein dwelt the uncanny - looking 
sacred fish and their attendant turtles, all 
ministered unto by an old wizened 
mincola who lived in one of the few huts 
scattered in clearings round the tank. 
To-night they were all deserted; doubt- 
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“I AM COMING, I AM HERE!” 





THE FEAST OF THE MOON 


less the dwellers were in the city of 
some neighbouring village whence floated 
the musical “éng-tong-ting of the gongs, 
pitched in various keys, and carried by 
the processions of feasting Burmans, clad 
in many-coloured silks and sporting the 
pretty white temple flowers in their hair. 

We sat down on a fallen tree-trunk 
and smoked in silence. Dick seemed to 
be brooding on the past, and I was dis- 
inclined to talk, and annoyed with myself 
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it?” and he hummed the opening bars 
of the adagio movement. 

I heard nothing but the distant ringing 
of the gongs ; but suddenly I caught the 
sobbing cadence of that lovely piece of 
harmony, but it seemed an echo only, or, 
if you can conceive it, a rendering of the 
passage in a huge bell jar from which 
the air had been exhausted: magically 
clear, divinely sweet and sad, but so faint 
that the ear could just catch it and no 


“HE WAS QUITE DEAD” 


for a strange eerie feeling whereof I was 


beginning to be conscious. How long 
we had been there I know not, but 
suddenly my friend started up with a 
cry—a veritable “cry that shivered to 
the tingling stars”—and strode forward 
with arms outstretched, talking (as | 
thought, raving) to someone I could not 
see. 

“ Darling, wait one moment: I am 
coming, I am here” (walking a few steps 
forward) and then, “My God, there it is 
again "(turning to me) “don’t you hear 


more. It was only as it died away that 
the succeeding silence convinced me it 
had been at all. 

Dick stood like a statue, intently 
listening, with a strained lost look on his 
face. I took him gently by the arm, and 
he suffered me to lead: him away, like a 
sleep-walker. 

The following day he was down with 
a bad go of fever. I was with him most 
of the day, and went to his quarters as 
soon as I had finished dinner. They 


were empty. His bearer was in the 
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godowns, and when I summoned and 
interrogated him he only looked dazed. 
I cursed him in heaps, and scribbling a 
note to the D.S.P. I sent him off with it, 
and myself rushed out with my own boy 
in quest of the absentee. 

High and low I hunted, but found no 
clue ; then I returned, weary and dispirited, 
to the club, where I found Curtis, the 
D.S.P., awaiting me and any reports 
from the surrounding police thanas. 

Suddenly an idea struck me; why it 
had not earlier I know not. “Come,” I 
said, and Curtis and I, taking a gari as 
soon as we could get one, drove to the 
Sacred Tank. 

It must have been five in the morning 


when we came upon him. He was lying 
on his face, one hand outstretched, just 
where the vision must have appeared 
the night before. We raised him gently ; 
he was quite dead, with the mysterious 
smile of those who have solved the great 
secret frozen on his lips. We got him 
down to the gari as best we could, and 
started back to Rangoon. As'we passed 
the barracks by the Gold Pagoda, the 
band was practising. With a shock I 
recognised the piece ; it was the adagio 
again. Involuntarily I looked at the 
dead man, expecting him to start, to 
speak. But the music of the immortals 
had hushed for him the harmonies of 
earth. 
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LOVE THE DEBT 


My debt to you— 


Some golden moments, each one worth a year 


Of dingy life, the only life I knew 


When I was sadly solvent; free, my dear, 
Of debt to you. 


My debt to you— 


Faith’s resurrection: young beliefs that come 


In throngs—as blossoms come that burst anew 


From frostbound earth—an ever-swelling sum 
Of debt to you. 


My debt to you— 


The strength to live and work, courage to mount 


Alone and blind up duty’s steeps; to do 


And dare for love: all this and more I count 


As debt to you. 
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Women-Doctors are Made 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOS 
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HE true physician, whether man 

I or whether woman, is born—not 

made. For medicine is essenti- 

ally an art rather than a science. 

You may educate your student in such 

wise that he shall satisfy his examiners 

as to his sufficient knowledge of the body, 
its structure and its 
physiology; shall be 
learned in the nomen- 
clature of disease; 
shall have the latest 
diagnostic methods 
at his finger - ends; 
the latest pharma- 


copeeial remedies at 
the point of his pre- 
scribing pen; but 
when you have done 
these things and have 


supplied him with 
licence to practise, 
you will no more 
necessarily have 
gifted him with the 
faculty of healing 
than you will have 
made an artist of 
one without sense of 
form, colour, contrast 
and proportion, by 
teaching him to draw 
straight lines or curves, to distinguish 
pigments by their names and charac- 
teristics, or to comprehend the rules of 
perspective. 

Medicines must above all things be 
mixed “with brains, sir,” and that with 
a very particular brand of brain. For 
example, there are in the pharmacopceia 
some score of iron preparations wherewith 
to recruit the blood corpuscles of the 
anemic. Each is excellent in its way, 
but its way being the particular case to 
which it is suited, the onus of applying 
or of misapplying that excellence rests 
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on its prescriber. And in this matter 
experience, unless read with special sight, 
goes for but little. “I found that form 
of iron act exceptionally well last week,” 
the manufactured physician muses ; “I 
will try it in this case.” He does, to find 
it fail, because the very element whereby 
it succeeded in the 
former is in the latter 
case missing — and 
that element is the 
patient’s idiosyn- 
crasy, the thing most 
obvious and signifi- 
cant to the true 
physician. 

I encountered in 
my student days a 
very striking ex- 
ample of the relative 
values of the natural 
and of the manufac- 
tured doctor. It fell 
to my lot to act as 
“clinical clerk” for 
consecutive terms of 
three months to two 
of our senior physi- 
cians. The one was 
the somewhat old- 
fashioned type of 
family practitioner, 
kindly, shrewd, perceptive and intuitive, 
with a fund of human sympathy and a 
grasp of character. The other belonged 
to a later school, a man of books 
and laboratories, scientific, logical and 
learned; a person of importance in 
the academic world, and one especi- 
ally esteemed for his knowledge of 
therapeutics. The practice of the two 
men offered a striking contrast to me, 
young enough to weigh and find wanting 
my superiors in years and office. From 
the one I learned my optimism, from the 
other a hopeless pessimism of treatment. 
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The rule-of-thumb man, as I have heard 
him called, though his practice was in 
reality of the very highest order, would 
muse upon the patient for somefraction of 
a minute with half-closed, far-seeing eyes, 
then seize a pen and impulsively dash 
off a prescription. More often than not 
he would be unable to offer to us inquir- 
ing students any very substantial reason 
for his selection of a particular drug. 
But that selection almost invariably 
turned out to be the right one. He was 
the most signally successful prescriber it 
has been my good-fortune to meet. His 
hospital rounds were a series of inspiriting 
successes. Gratitude and smiles from 
relieved patients greeted us all down the 
wards and in the out-patient room. A 
true type of the natural physician, he 
was gifted with some special sense which 
enabled him, as it were, to dive into the 
patient’s physiological arcana, and detect 
the thing lacking. 

My other senior, painstaking, con- 
scientious and scientific, on all occasions 
supplied his students with excellent 
reason for hismost excellent prescriptions. 
The most recent theories and results in 
therapeutics he discoursed for our instruc- 
tion; yet with all due respect to a man 
for whom I had the greatest regard, I 
was bound to confess that not once during 
the whole of my experience of him did 
he really succeed with a case. He 
mistook the art of medicine for a science, 
and so applied it. He treated the disease 
instead of treating the patient, and he 
failed to such extent that at the end of 
three months’ “ clerking ” in his wards I 
was a mere agnostic in the creed of 
drugs. 

And this experience of mine has been 
again and again confirmed. The success- 
ful doctor—that is, the doctor who most 
benefits his patients—is not the bookish, 
scientific man, any more than the 
successful pastor—the man who most 
helps and comforts his morally sick flock 
—is he learned in theologies and sacer- 
dotal law. 

Much may be blamed to our present 
methods of training, which keep the 
student’s head for ever buried in books, 
cramming his brain cells with cut-and-dry 
facts, formule, fetiches, he will have 


forgotten, or will have unlearned, long 
before he will have acquired any 
knowledge worth calling such of the art 
of healing. 

So long, however,as efficiency is judged 
by way of examinations, which, though 
valuable as atest of sincerity and industry, 
are the poorest possible tests of an 
individual's capacity as a doctor, so long 
will the medical schools demand from 
their students an academic excellence to 
the attainment of which their essentially 
medical faculties are subordinated. 

Whether or not the special faculties 
which go to make the good physician 
belong equally to either sex, is a point I 
will not raise. It is not proposed to 
justify here the existence of medical 
women, but merely to touch briefly on 
the manner whereby this fact is accom- 
plished. The history of the earlier days 
of the movement with the oppositions, 
disabilities and insults, and on the other 
hand the chivalries, encouragements and 
generosities accorded it, have been told 
sufficiently often. The question now 
before us—if question there be—is not 
whether we shall have medical women, 
but in what number shall we have them ? 
To judge by the fact that fifty new 
students entered their names last October 
on the books of the London School of 
Medicine for Women, making a total of 
one hundred and fifty-nine students in 
various stages of evolution, and this in 
addition to the entries of the Women’s 
Medical Colleges in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, it would appear that the United 
Kingdom is answering the latter question 
very satisfactorily. For of those who 
have qualified and have subsequently set 
up in practice, almost all have attained 
an encouraging measure of success: some 
are taking rank with the first physicians 
of our time, while one notably has risen 
to such eminence as to be named among 
the most skilful surgical operators of our 
day—despite the oft-repeated cry that 
surgery is a branch wherein women will 
never excel. And all this without 
symptom whatsoever of that “ unsexing ” 
process whereof we have heard so much 
and have seen less inthe ranksof medicine 
than in any other field of women’s work. 

As might be supposed, a number of 
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women drift after qualification, or 
determine before it, to India and other 
countries, the disabilities of one race of 
women proving in this way another race 
of women’s opportunity! Of twenty- 
three women who qualified last year, 
nine have gone abroad as missionaries, 
or in connection with missions; the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge assisting, to the extent of 
£75 yearly for four years, any woman 
offering herself for work 
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in connection with a 
Church Missionary 
Society, or under a 
Church Bishop among 
“Heathen or Mahom- 
medan Peoples.” The 
Zenana Medical Mission 
also assists intending 
missionaries in their 
medical training. 

But the opportunities 
for professional work at 
home increase apace. In 
nearly all our large pro- 
vincial towns are to be 
found medical women in 
good practice, and some 
of these are attached to 
important local hospi- 
tals. Year by year more 
posts, such as those of 
resident - physician, or 
surgeon, in large institu- 
tions, are open to them. 
One lady has just re- 
cently been appointed 
Lecturer to a Medical 
School for Women in 
Ludhiana in the north- 
west of India. Another has left to be- 
come assistant to an Englishman prac- 
tising in Persia, he having applied to 
the Council of the Women’s College 
for such an assistant. Perhaps one of 
the most notable signs of the times on 
this question may be found in the fact 
that Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., one 
of the best known pioneers of the move- 
ment and Dean of the Women’s Medical 
College, has accepted the invitation (by 
unanimous vote of the Council) to be 
President of the East Anglian Branch of 
the British Medical Association. 
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A visit to the very modest premises of 
the London School of Medicine for 
Women will give but little notion of the 
important work in progress there, a work 
which is slowly revolutionising the most 
conservative of all professions. For this 
London School of Medicine has outgrown 
its habitation, spurred by which necessity 
and the fact of the last entry of students 
having risen from the usual cwenty-five 
or thirty to fifty, the Council has deter- 
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mined to build. To this end, however, 
additional funds are needed, and it would 
appear a very suitable celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee of a Woman-Sovereign 
were some of her subjects to subscribe to 
the betteraccommodation ofthose Women 
Medical Students whose apparition has 
been by no means the least significant 
circumstance of her reign. For the 
present the College occupies a rambling 
old-fashioned corner house in Handel 
Street, Bloomsbury—a house with a high- 
walled garden and historic memories— 
one dignified in my days of studentship 
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with a traditionary ghost. By this time, 
doubtless, that aristocratic shade has 
been shouldered out by shades of later 
date and lesser origin, whose frail tene- 
ments have subserved the needs of 
science, at the point:of the dissecting- 
scalpel, but in those days the aura of an 
aristocratic vanished century still clung 
about the old house. 

In the long, low, principal reception- 
room, opening by windows upon a 
verandahed terrace and thence into the 
garden, we drowsed on sleepy summer 
afternoons over fading botanical speci- 
mens, wherefrom we found it difficult to 
dissociate the impression of flowers. 
During the long six winter months this 
room was set with leaden tables, backless 
stools, and dank, methylated  spirit- 
drenched chests. From early morning 
till late evening we occupied the backless 
stools on either side the leaden tables, 
following the course of muscles, veins 
and blood-vessels with studious knives. 
Beside us lay our open books, which we 
from time to time consulted ; sometimes 
we asked questions one of another, or 
listened tu the admonitions of our de- 
monstrator. But for the most part we were 
a silent, intent group. Legends we heard 
of dissecting-room vagaries of masculine 
students, but they failed to inspire us. 

We wore cotton over-alls, for the most 
part neat and pretty, and one coming 
suddenly upon us would maybe have 
caused a somewhat gruesome incongruity 
between ourselves and our tasks. Yet 
would it have been the most superficial 
of false sentiment, as superficial as that 
which shudders to see a woman dress 
an evil wound lest she should soil her 
pretty fingers. The kind of person whose 
pretty fingers will not stand good soap 
and water went out when women gave 
up wearing crape for dead canaries. 

In the dining-room of the old house 
we committed to our note-books or to 
our memories the discourses of our 
lecturers, jotted down formule of 
chemical phenomena, packed our minds 
with the ten thousand and one circum- 
stances of “foramina,” “ tuberosities,” 
“grooves,” and “surfaces,” to be noted 
on bones for the future checkmating of 
wily examiners. In guest chambers 


opening upstairs upon a narrow corridos 
was our small pathological museum, its 
shelves adorned with bottled mon- 
strosities, realities more gruesome fai 
than wholesome normal ghosts; our 


materia-medica room, with its stores of | 


sparkling crystals and its dried herbs. 
My lady’s bedroom was our common 
room, the scene of teas and free discussion, 
her boudoir our library supplied with 
books whose titles she would either have 
been incompetent to read, or would have 
read with the affected shrug of her pretty 
shoulders, which it was in those days the 
fashion of her sex to turn on all things 
serious. On prize-days and at the annual 
Inaugural Addresses of ourwinter session, 
it may now be confessed, for other arrange- 
ments at present obtain, we assembled 
our company in the dissecting-room— 
that being our largest available room. 
The leaden tables and the tanks and 
student-stools were banished. In their 
places stood row on row of decorous 
chairs, drapings of red baize, and groups 
of palms and flowers. We all wore our 
prettiest gowns and holiday faces, and 
bowed abashed and with fluttering hearts 
to the distinguished personage who 
graciously presented us with our hardly- 
won prizes, or admonished us more or 
less severely upon the ways it behoved us, 
shouldering the burden of an onerous 
profession, to tread or to avoid. We 
loathed with a young and lofty loathing 
the well-dressed inquisitive personages 
who stared at us and our cherished 
pathological specimens through the pince- 
nez of their curiosity, regarding both 
as something “odd” and allied, and 
inquired our ages and whether we had 
been baptised. But most of all the 
people we most hated were those who 
styled us “lady-doctors.”. They meant 
it kindly and in all respect, but we were 
trying so hard to be merely médical 
women ! 

However, we always enjoyed a sort of 
grim and secret satisfaction, remembering 
that these shocked conventional persons 
had sat for an hour on the identical spot 
where a leaden table or a tank of 
anatomical “horrors” had been and 
would be again to-morrow. Because 


they thought the flowers and baize and 
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ourbest frocks “so very niceand womanly, 
you know,” and “a female medical 
college” not the least bit shocking, with 
the exception perhaps of “ those horrid 
little wretches in bottles upstairs !” 
However, those who came to our 
Inaugural Addressesand our prize-givings 
were for the greater part our friends— 
the staunch and faithful who had borne 
the heat and burden of the day of 
opposition for us, who had supported the 
movement morally, actively and financi- 
ally from its puny birth—and these were 
objects of our pride and veneration. 


STUDENTS AT 
Photo by W. S. 


In our second year we made our first 
acquaintance with disease and hospital 
wards, attending the clinical and out- 
patient practice of the physicians and 
surgeons of the Royal Free Hospital, 
Gray’s Inn Road—which most chival- 


rously opened its wards to women- 
students at a time when no other training 
ground in the United Kingdom was 
available to them. 

Here we proudly recognised in the 
surgery, fractures or dislocations of those 
bones whose conformation in the dry we 
had so diligently studied ; here with one 
end of our stethescope upon the patient's 
chest, and our ear laid to the other, we 
first learned to detect such small rough- 
enings or other alteration of the heart- 
beats as show the working of its 
valves to be faulty; or the mucous 
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bubbling, or other modified resonance 
indicative of lung-trouble. Here in the 
small theatre we shuddered over our first 
operation, and at its conclusion found 
our way into the court-yard for a reviving 
breath of air. We, however, punctiliously 
stopped short of fainting—for it was a 
point of honour with us to beat the 
record of our masculine counterpart who 
distinguishes himself notably in this 
direction. Here we learned from our 
seniors the arts of questioning patients, 
checking the confusing rush of eloquence 
wherewith the hospital-patient more 
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especially enlarges on his symptoms, 
observing, marking, diagnosing, digesting 
and subsequently treating. Here we 
learned to look with eager interest for 
the effects of treatment, and of change of 
treatment, as the sufferers returned from 
week to week until dismissed “cured,” 
or were taken as in-patients for more 
assiduous observation and attention. 
Thronging as hospital out-patients do in 
such large numbers, it is impossible to 
devote much time to each, consequently 
that time is efficiently economised and a 
habit of quick diagnosis acquired. With 
the exception ofa certain number of male 
cases previously separated and reserved 
from them, the women-students see all 
the patients, male and female, presenting 
themselves at this large general hospital. 
It was at first regarded by many as an 
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indecorum—to use no stronger term— 
that young women of a cultivated class 
and refined up-bringing should be per- 
mitted to “sound” the chests and bandage 
the limbs of an opposite sex; but in 
practice it turned out that the cultivation 
and refinement of their up-bringing, if it 
had done nothing more, had at least set 
them beyond the indelicacy of self- 
consciousness under circumstances to 
which self-consciousness did not belong. 


at the Royal Free Hospital special 
departments for diseascs of women, 
ophthalmic, dental and throat-and-ear 
practice, enabling the student, should 
she feel soinclined,to graft somespeciality 
upon her general knowledge. Moreover, 
beside the years spent in duily attendance 
at the Royal Free, midwitery, fever and 
vaccination work have to be learned else- 
where. Practical midwifery is acquired 
by living in or near a Maternity Hospital 
over a period of three or 
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And the men, for the most part rough 
enough fellows of the artisan and labour- 
ing classes, have rarely been known to 
accept the situation other than with the 
most scrupulous courtesy. 

A number of students whose homes 
are at a distance are accommodated (for 
there is no residence at the school) at a 
College Hall under the superintendence 
of a council, and in boarding-houses 
suitable managed. 

In addition to the large experience 
afforded in general work, there are also 





six months, and taking 
cases under direction of 
the resident medical 
officers. These three or 
six months are weary 
months indeed, for the 
small persons to whose 
needs they are devoted 
are proverbial for topsy- 
turvy notions with re- 
gard to time, choosing 
the most inconvenient 
hours wherein to enter 
upon life. If not resi- 
dent in hospital, students 
lodge in the neighbour- 
hood of the institution 
which they select for 
their maternity course. 
Under these circum- 
stances the custom is to 
attach to the head of 
one’s bed a bell with a 
rope hanging thereto 
and out of window, and 
this some hurried mes- 
senger from the hospital 
is bound to tug just 
at the moment when 
sound sleep has set in 
after a busy day. One learns to dress 
while waking, to fling on cloak and hat 
and arrive in the ward before one’s eyes 
are fully opened, and even then not 
rarely to find herself too late, for hos- 
pital babies very frequently first see 
light in the cab which is bringing their 
mother to the wards, or within some 
minutes of arrival. 

Fever work is done by three months’ 
attendance in fever wards, and during 
this time the miseries of isolation are 
experienced, and the unsubstantiality of 
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human friendship tried. For our dearest 
friends are liable to entreat us on no 
account under these circumstances to 
address a letter to them for fear of con- 
veying some stray microbe with our 
news. 

The device of vaccination is learned 
by weekly visits to a public vaccinating 
station, and here one acquires the fashion 
of a double-dyed treachery, cooing or 
ingeniously whistling in an infant’s trust- 
ing face, while at the same time stabbing 
punctures in its plump and mottled arm. 
Here also we become acquainted with 
the fact that compulsory vaccination is 
by no means a popular measure. 

There is in the Euston Road a most 
excellent hospital for the diseases of 
women and children. It contains some 
forty-two beds,and has a large out-patient 
department. It is manned exclusively 
by women surgeons and physicians, 
though on its consulting staff are eminent 
surgeons and physicians of the other 
sex. 

Here women are eligible after qualifi- 
cation for resident house-surgeonships 
and clerkships, and here they have the 
opportunity of witnessing the latest and 
most complicated gynaecological opera- 
tions conducted by operators of their 
own sex. Yet hasthe once styled “shriek- 
ing sisterhood” in reality shrieked so little 
that only the comparatively few are 
aware of the existence of this “ New 
I lospital for Women”—a hospital whereto 
on its opening sufferers who had suffered 
for years in silence rather than seek 
masculine aid, gratefully flocked. 

But old prejudices are disintegrating, 
times are changing—and the London 
School of Medicine for Women has its 
plans in hand for building. A block of 
laboratories is to occupy the east side of 
the old garden (and alas! the student’s 
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tennis court), leaving the present struc- 
ture intact for its workers until these 
can be shifted to the new block. Then 
the old house, with its low reception 
rooms, its rambling corridors and 
crooks and corners, its memories and 
ghost will disappear with a past which 
strenuously denied the medical rights of 
women and raised the unanswerable 
suppose-a-cow-got-on-the-line species of 
argument. 

Meanwhile the interested reader cannot 
do better than visit this romantic nursery 
of a great movement while it still retains 
evidence of its romantic childhood. If 
its humilities move him, then may he, 
like a fairy god-father recently conducted 
through its sombre walls by Miss Heaton, 
its kind and zealous assistant-s2cretary, 
testify his sympathy by a contribution 
toward the new building—a contribution 
which, in the case cited, reached the 
generous dimension ofa thousand pounds. 

I cannot better conclude than by an 
anecdote illustrative of a mode of thought 
adopted toward the movement by a 
member of the rising generation. 

A small patient of mine who had first 
opened his eyes on the world in the pre- 
sence of me as his professional adviser, 
and had retained my services subse- 
quently during the ordeals of teething and 
whooping-cough, being questioned on 
reaching the age of articulacy as to his 
future calling, stood deliberating. 

“Will you be a parson?” his interro- 
gator assisted him. He shook his head 
emphatically. 

“ A soldier ?” He was not so energeti- 
cally sure, but he was sure. 

“Will you be a doctor then?” was 
further asked. He gazed resentfully. The 
old Adam was in him. An insult had been 
done his dignity. “ Why,” he said loftily, 
“do you fink I’m a gell ?” 
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‘*SEEN ACROSS THE MARSHY FLAT” 


The 
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Eyes of the Santa Cruz 
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T derelict lay against the further 
edge of the low tide-meadow, her 
deck canted to seaward, and the 

stump of her bowsprit pointing to 
the white mane of the bar. Seen across 
the marshy flat, the hull rose black 
against the background of bleached 
shingle and blue water, like the stranded 
carcase of some sea-monster that had 
drifted thither out of the deep. More 
than a year ago she had been picked up 
dismasted, after a great storm, and had 
been towed into the river and beached 
on the margin of the deep-water channel. 
Not a soul was found on board. The 
crew had either been swept from the 
deck, or they had abandoned the vessel ; 
most likely the latter, for the cabin bore 
marks of having been ransacked in 
haste, and the ship’s papers and other 
means of identification were missing. 


On the stern was painted the word 
Priam; but the planks that had con- 
tained the name of the port of registry 
had been tornaway. She was astrongly- 
built craft of from 400 to 500 tons, and 
from a number of logs of mahogany 
and logwood that lay on top of the 
ballast, and various other signs, it was 
surmised that she must have traded to 
some port in Central America—perhaps 
Belize or Campeachy. What had brought 
her to these Northern seas, and what 
had been the fate of the crew, were 
mysteries that the year during which she 
had lain rotting on the flood mark had 
done nothing to unravel. 

At twelve years the spirit of curiosity 
and adventure is strong. Often had I 
looked, at ebb, across the rank green 
marsh, or over the smooth half-mile of 
water when the tide was full, at the 
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THE EYES 
prone hulk that seemed to hold a secret 
waiting for me to discover. The deck of 
the derelict ship, tilted towards the void 
spaces of the sea, was a very limbo of 
wild conjectures, like the hidden side of 
the moon. There, at least, I must plant 
my foot. The lucky chance came at last 
on a holiday, when the mind and the 
eyes of the village were turned in another 
direction. 

With a plank borrowed from the 
sawmill trailing behind me I set out 
on my voyage of discovery across the 
Forbidden Ground. The rushes and 
rank grasses were veined with muddy 
and brackish channels: but I was bare- 
footed and carried my own pontoon- 
train. The obstacles on the march were 
safely crossed, and I stood under the 
shadow of the derelict vessel. She was 
sunk a little by the stern and half-bedded 
in ooze and shingle; the making tide 
was beginning to play around her 
damaged helm. She had broken her 
back in crossing the bar ; the planks had 
started above her keel, displaying a 
gaping wound, through which one could 
Her bow lay high 


see her great ribs. 
and dry, and her stem rose in a great 
beak like that of some bird of prey. 
She reminded me, indeed, of the carcase 
of a huge bird of the tropics—condor or 
albatross—that had been cast adrift on 


this alien shore. Her model was different 
from anything with which I was familiar. 
But from her bluff bows and broad bilge, 
her lines ran aft in fine and beautiful 
curves; and I could see that she was 
built for swiftness not less than for 
strength. No more would her spars 
rake the clouds, and her prow ride down 
the climbing seas. She was the mere 
shell of a living thing, and already half- 
buried in the mud. 

I set my plank against the vessel’s 
side below a yawning breach in the line 
of her bulwarks. But first I walked for- 
ward to have a nearer look at her bows. 
lo my amazement I perceived that there 
had been somebody here before me. On 
the soft mud under the ship’s quarter 
were the prints of a man’s bare feet. 
They must have been made since the 
tide had last ebbed ; they led to where 
the stem rose with a steep sheer from 
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the ground ; and they did not return. It 
seemed incredible that any human being 
could have crawled on board by this 
way; yet the muddy marks could be 
traced plainly up the vessel's side. Look- 
ing at the footprint more closely, | saw 
that it was singularly formed: it was 
broad across the front part of the foot 
and narrowed rapidly to the heel; the 
toes all stood out distinct and sharp and 
wide apart. Robinson Crusoe did not 
look with greater interest and consterna- 
tion at the prints on the sand than did 
I at these uncanny marks. 

I confess that panic was like to get the 
better of the spirit of adventure. I set 
off to run for the dry land. Then | 
stopped, looked round, and plucked up 
courage again. The footprints were out 
of sight ; the plank tempted me, and in 
a trice I had scrambled to the level of 
the deck. It was swept clean from stem 
to stern. The stump of one of the masts 
rose as high as the bulwark ; the cover- 
ing of the fo'c’sle hatch was intact; a 
block or two, and other odds and ends 
of gear and fittings, lay rotting in the 
lee scuppers. There was no other cover 
behind which even a mouse could have 
hidden. I shouted a challenge; and 
started when my “Who's there?” rang 
back from the empty hold. No other 
answer came ; and, somewhat illogically, 
I felt reassured and dropped on to the 
deck. 

The slope was not so steep but that I 
could walk quite easily along the planks 
with my bare feet. Here at least there 
was no sign of anybody having been 
before me. Not at first; but when I 
went to the fore part of the vessel | per- 
ceived that “the man with the feet,” as 
I called him in my thoughts, must have 
sprung from the taffrail to the hatch- 
cover--a leap of four or five yards. 
Could he be still down below in the 
deserted quarters of the crew? I gave 
one quick glance into that pit of dark- 
ness, but I would as soon have thought 
of creeping into a grave as descending; 
and without delay I put the length of 
the ship between me and it. 

There was a poop-deck in the after- 
part of the vessel; but binnacle and 
companion had been carried away, and 
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only a yawning hole opened into what 
had been the cabin. The floor below 
was broken and covered with mud and 
sand; the place must have filled and 
emptied with the rise and fall of the tide. 
From the deck I could not get any view 
to satisfy me of the interior of the cabin; 
and my plank, which might have helped 
me in my explorations, was out of reach. 
I determined to have at least one good 
look round. 

I glanced sharply forward. No living 
thing was stirring; there was nothing 
visible except deck and sky and sea. 
Clutching tightly the edge of the planks, 
I cautiously let myself down to the full 
length of my arms until my toes dangled 
some six or seven feet from the cabin 
floor. Then I carried my eye round the 
room. At first I could see nothing but 
shadows. By-and-by, as I grew accus- 
tomed to the light, I made out the walls, 
heavily panelled in what seemed a dark 
wood. Two black recesses might be 
the entrances to “state-rooms;” another 
plainly marked the fireplace. A dusky 
pillar was evidently the stump of the 
mizzen-mast. The lockers had had their 
doors wrenched open and their contents 
had been rifled long ago. There was no 
furniture. The whole place was pervaded 
by the smell of rotting wood and bilge- 
water. It was desolate, hideous. 

I was preparing to draw myself up to 
the deck, my curiosity quite sated, when 
I felt my fingers slipping. My grip of 
the deck gave way, and | fell in a heap 
on the cabin floor. In a moment I was 
up on my feet again, more frightened 
than hurt. But how was I to escape 
from the trap into which I had dropped? 
The deck was far above my reach. In 
vain I searched for spar or board by 
which I might find my way back to the 
light of day from this dingy and ngisome 
prison-house. I own that my heart sank 
in my breast. Once I shouted, but the 
echo was so appalling down in that 


- lonely chamber that I did not repeat 


the call. 

At first the eerieness of the place 
affected me; but then more terrifying 
thoughts crept into my head. What of 


the mysterious visitor whom I had traced 
Might he not 


on board the derelict ? 


be near me—perhap; in hiding in some 
dark nook of the cabin itself? Some- 
how nothing daunted my spirits so much 
as the idea that my cry for help might 
bring him to me. But there was more 
substantial cause for fear. The rising 
tide strained through the broken sides of 
the vessel as through a sieve. I could 
both hear and see the water rushing and 
gurgling as it searched its way into the 
space below the cabin floor and into the 
after hold beyond. Strange muttering 
and strangling noises came up out of 
these black depths—warnings of a danger 
that I knew only too surely to be steal- 
ing upon me. There would be a high 
tide this evening, I remembered—the 
“top of the streams.” Would it rise high 
enough to drown me like a rat caught in 
ahole? I found myself measuring the 
height from the floor to the upper lockers, 
and wondering if the water would 
mount as far. But there was another 
peril. I had heard the old sai:ors and 
pilots who congregated to gossip about 
the Bankhead discussing whether the 
next high wind and tide would not roll 
the derelict ship into deep water, where 
the ebb would suck her back again into 
the sea. The wind was rising. 
see that by the shadows of the clouds 
that began to scud across a sky that was 
clear overhead when I dropped below. 
I could hear it in the lapping of the 
tide as, steadily mounting, its waves 
smote the planks outside. 

The minutes passed and grew to 
hours. The tide rose flush with the 
broken planks on the lower side of the 
cabin, and a wisp of seaweed floated up 
through the gap like the hair of some 
drowned woman. The water seemed to 
thrust out fingers with which it clutched 
the floor and drew itself towards me, and 
its throbs and gasps sounded like the 
labouring breath of some slimy monster 
climbing slowly to devour me. Some- 
thing moved in the dark. It came out 
under the slanting sunlight—a great 
grey rat that looked at me with wicked 
eyes that sparkled like garnets before 
it scurried away to a safe retreat. After 
that I delayed no longer to mount and 
ensconce myself in the uppermost shelf, 
as near as I could reach to the deck. 


I could 
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Inch by inch the water rose in the 
cabin, and I watched it as a bird might 
the approach of a snake. Not so closely, 
however, but that I had an ear for what 
was passing outside. I could have 
sworn that I heard a stealthy step 
moving on the planks over my head. 
More than once, too, I saw a dark shadow 
pass across the narrow slip of sunlight. 
It might have been a passing cloud, or 
the wing of a sea-fowl. 

I suppose I must have fallen asleep. 
At all events, when I looked round me 
next a startling change had come over 
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my surroundings. A_ swinging light 
hung from the binnacle where there had 
been only empty air. It gleamed on 
dark wood-panelling, time-stained but 
handsome, and on bright brass mount- 
ings. The ship was no longer a dead 
log lying on a mudbank in the waning 
day. She was a buoyant creature 
careering through night and storm. I 
could feel her dip and heave under me 
as she breasted the seas. I could hear 
the wind singing strongly through the 
spars and cordage aloft, the tramp of the 
Sailors on deck, and even the creak of 
the wheel. 

I raised myself on my elbows and 
looked down over the edge of the wide 
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bread-lécker into the room; and my eyes 
and thoughts were instantly intent on 
what I saw below. Two men sat oppo- 
site each other at a table, on which, 
along with some scattered papers, were a 
bottle and tumblers. The place, I per- 
ceived, reeked with the fumes of rum. 
Almost facing me was a thick-set man 
of more than middle-age. A fringe of 
grizzled whiskers surrounded his coarse 
and knotted features, which were tanned 
by hot suns and foul weather to the 
colour of salt junk, and at this moment 
were inflamed with drink; and _ thick 


I WAS LYING 


grey eyebrows overhung his bloodshot 


eyes. He had about him something of 
the bulldog and more of the wolf.¢« He 
looked a merchant skipper of a type that 
is happily rarer now than in former days. 
On his head was a snouted cap with a 
band, drawn well down upon his face; 
and he had on his pilot jacket, as if about 
to go on deck. Of the other I could 
only, from my position, catch a side-look. 
He was gaunt and loose-limbed, but sat 
perfectly still and erect in his seat, watch- 
ing his neighbour’s wild gesticulations. 
The light gave me only partial glimpses of 
a long horse-face, wrinkled about the eyes 
and sucked-in at the jaws, clean-shaved 
save where it ended in a goatee beard. 
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Two men, did I say? Were there not 
three? Something detached itself from 
the shadows near the door, and, silently 
as a shadow itself, hid by the shaft of 
the mizzen behind the mate and below 
the field of vision of the skipper. I 
could vaguely make out the crouching 
figure and even the swarthy, uncouth, 
sphinx - like face, lighted up by large 
eyes that gleamed out of the darkness. 
They reminded me strangely of shapes 
that I had seen of the gods of old 
Egypt, and yet more of pictures of the 
priests and warriors encountered by 
Cortes and his companions when they 
threw down the temples of the Aztecs 
and the Mayas. 

“You don’t believe me,” shouted the 
man in the pilot jacket, in a hoarse 
and furious voice. He started to his 
feet as he spoke, and brought his knuckles 
down with a bang on the board so that 
the glasses jumped again. “ You tell 
me I am lying!” 

“Not at all, captain,” answered the 
other, in a silky and insinuating tone, 
curiously at variance with the dry, 
puckered face and the steely glitter of his 
eye. “I only said that I had never heard 
tell of a white man, or a half-white man 
either, that had gone to Bacalar and 
come out again with a whole skin— 
except yourself. I take your word. 
You are not the man to lie, or to boast 
either of what you have done. But I 
wouldn’t have risked my throat in that 
den of wild beasts for all the treasures 
that these log-cutting thieves at Corozal 
spin their yarns about.” 

“You wouldn't!” said the skipper, in 
a more pacified voice. “And they are 
yarns, are they—the diamond in the 
ugly mug of the Santa Cruz and the 
lick of fresh blood they give it and the 
high altar every day at sunrise and sun- 
set? Ha, ha! Much you know about 
it!” He snarled out the words, un- 
covering his great yellow fangs. “There 
are things that are worth a man’s while 
risking soul and body for. And you 
can’t understand how I got a pass into 
and out of the country of the Santa 
Cruz Indians, who slit the weazand of 
every stranger they catch on the further 
side of the Hondo. You fancy that 


you've cut your eye-teeth,do you? And 
yet I'll bet you never heard a whisper of 
the tidy cargo of guns and powder, with 
rum at the bottom and three layers of 
bananas on top, that I ran into the creek 
one dark night for these same cursed 
niggers, under the noses of the Customs 
men. You're a mud-turtle, and have 
been cruising about the cays all your 
life, you tell me. My lad, you know 
no more about wickedness yet than a 
lubberly babe.” 

The mate grinned slightly. Though 
I could not follow the gist of this strange 
colloquy, I could see that, for some pur- 
pose of his own, he was playing the 
skipper like a fish on a line. He was 
provoking him to fresh revelations by 
tickling his drunken vainglory. “That 
happened before I signed articles. But, 
captain,” he continued, “if you slipped 
in quietly, you slipped out again in a 
great hurry, with only a few bags of 
ballast on board—not enough to stand 
up to the first puff of wind. In all my 
cruising I never met a man who would 
have risked it; at least, not one who 
would have risked it and lived to tell 
the tale. I never saw a man so flustered 
as you were that day you found me on 
the bank at Corozal,” he added medita- 
tively; “you looked as if the devil were 
after you.” 

“So he was,” shouted his companion, 
“a whole legion of devils—all hell was 
on the hunt. Man alive, wasn’t I in the 
thick of them? Wasn’t I made one of 
them —a blood-brother of their dirty 
abortion of a god? I was a caique—a 
high-priest of the Santa Cruz, no less; 
and went through more mumbo-jumbo 
and hocus-pocus than parson ever 
mumbled prayers. And that wasn’t all. 
I thought I had a conscience and a 
stomach too tough to be turned; but, by 
God, between blood and rum it was 
almost too much for me that time! But 
I got square with the beastly crew,” he 
yelled, thumping the table with obstre- 
perous glee. “I had half an hour alone 
with that blasted image in its stye of a 
temple that was once a decent Christian 
church, after I had filled the priests as 
drunk as owls. I picked it as clear as 
ever you saw a youngster pick a plum- 
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THE EYES 


cake of its plums. And a good, pious 
job, too”—here he swore a_ horribly 
blasphemous oath. “I like to see fair 
play between God and the devil.” 

The mate stared, and leaned half-way 
across the board with an eager and 
greedy look on his face. I could see the 
haunches and shoulders of the crouching 
figure behind him wriggle like a wild 
animal about to spring. It had brought 
out and held clutched ready for action a 
long and broad-bladed knife of the kind 
called a machete, used for cutting a way 
through tropical forests. The mate 
spoke : 

“In the name of wonder, captain, how 
did you manage to creep out?” 

“Creep is the word,” was the reply. 
“Do you think I am likely to forget? 
[ wriggled through bush and swamp like 
a blasted water-snake, although that is 
not my natural make. I don’t need to 
be told what the scouts of the Santa 
Cruz would have done to me if they had 
met me on the path over the Pine Ridge, 
or at the ford of the Hondo. No, nor 
what you could make to-day, if you 
were to sell me by the ounce in the plaza 
of Bacalar. Flustered, yousay! I have 
had the blues on me ever since, except 
when I have my skin full of drink. The 
eyes of that damned Santa Cruz keep 
gimleting me through a solid foot of 
timber.” 

The mate helped himself liberally 
from the bottle. The captain followed 
his example, and, with shaking hand, 
poured out and swallowed a large jorum. 
“Damn you, Price, my lad,” he con- 
tinued, slapping the other on the shouider, 
“you are the man for me. You are the 
only mate I ever shipped who could take 
his whack of liquor and yet mind his 
duty and hold his tongue. I don’t trust 
the rest—no, nor you either. But I don’t 
mind telling you that, if you only knew 
where to look for it, you could clap your 
hands on the biggest fortune that was 
ever carried on board a barky, without 
walking a dozen steps from where you 
sit.” 

The mate gazed slowly round him, but 
not far enough to see the shape doubled 
up in rear. 

“You are guying me, captain,” he 
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said, in that treacly voice which I loathed 
even more than the other man’s truculent 
roar. “You could hide nothing here 
that a search officer couldn’t lay hands 
on in ten minutes.” 

“Not with an auger, a plug and a 
touch of paint ?” asked the master of the 
ship, with a drunken wink. “Give mea 
couple of hours and I'll undertake to 
plant this cabin as thick with gems as 
a diamond mine. Give me two minutes 
and I could draw off pearls enough to 
fill this rummer and set every tongue 
wagging and every mouth watering in 
London.” 

He glowered savagely and suspiciously 
across at his companion, and then 
stretched out his huge hand and shook 
that of the man he had called Price. 
Slowly he rose to his feet, steadying 
himself by resting his great knuckles on 
the table. Two pairs of eyes—I should 
say three—were watching him eagerly. 
But he apparently saw nothing. He 
stood swaying and muttering “ Blood 
and rum,” and then his glazed eyes 
passed over the head of the mate and 
stared vacantly into mine. I cannot tell 
whether he uttered the words aloud, or 
whether I only followed the motion of 
his lips, but I seemed to hear him say: 
“Probe the centre a foot above the floor” — 
and for an instant his glance rested on 
the pillar of the mizzen. Then he 
dropped back into his seat: his arms fell 
on the table, and his head on his arms. 

The mate rose and straightened his 
loose form to the full height, and stood 
towering above the insensible man. His 
face was hard as flint and pitiless as 
death; his eye sparkled with the lust of 
gain. At the same moment the dusky 
shape behind him stood up, still noiseless 
as a shadow, with weapon ready to 
strike. They might have been persona- 
tions of Greed and’ Revenge. 

I struggled to rise myself, to cry out— 
I cannot tell whether to warn the skipoer 
or the mate. But something held me 
down, something strangled the words in 
my throat. I seemed to come to my 
senses out of a horrible nightmare—only 
to find a worse terror upon me. A real 
hand grasped me by the neck and shook 
me. I found myself pinned at the back 
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of the shelf where I had taken refuge, 
as a rabbit is pinned in its hole by a 
stoat. Could it be some monster of the 
deep that had dragged itself up through 
the floor and fallen upon me in my sleep? 
This was my first fantastic thought as I 
gathered my wits about me and stared 
at the furious face so near my own; at 
the furry covering coming down almost 
over the burning eyes; at the long, dark, 





**you SPY ON ME!” 


hairy arms; at the lithe body, half in the 
water, half leaning over me—all seen in 
the dim light that shone through the 
broken deck. For in an instant I felt 
rather than saw that, while I was back 
again in the derelict ship, there had come 
a change. “The evening was beginning 
to fall. The tide had risen more than 
half-way to the roof of the cabin, but the 
water-logged vessel appeared to have been 
floated on to an even keel, and I heard the 
sough of the wind and felt the quivering 
motions I had noted inmy dream. And 


what was this wild being that jabbered 
in my ears and shook me till my teeth 
rattled in my head? With a sharper 
thrill of fear than any I had known, | 
perceived that it was the same baleful 
foreign face, or one like it, that had 
lurked behind the mate’s chair—the very 
machete of my vision was within an inch 
or two of my throat. 

* You spy on me!” hissed the voice in 
a thick guttural utter- 
ance. “What for you 
here? You as good as 
dead !” 

I think it must have 
been his own glowing 
orbs that put the words 
into my mouth. | 
gasped out: “The Eyes 
of the Santa Cruz!” 

He sprung back, and 
gazed at me for a 
second in wonder and 
awe. Then he seized 
me with a fiercer grip 
than before, and 
screamed, in his broken 
English: “Where they 
hid? Give them, or | 
cut you in little bits!” 

I began to gather 
courage as | saw the 
hold I had on the 
wretch. If I had the 
key of the secret he 
was in search of he 
could not get it by 
murdering me—not if 
he cut me into “little 
bits.” 

“Let me go free and | 
will tell you,” I gasped. 

He looked at me doubtfully, suspi- 
ciously. Then his voice fell to a whine. 

“Yes, yes, young sefior. You go 
quite free. But give me the Eyes; 
and the teeth, the earrings, the necklace 
—all, all,” and his voice rose again toa 
shriek. 

Another happy inspiration came to 
me. 

“ Swear then by the Eyes of the Santa 
Cruz that you will do me no harm,” | 
stipulated. : 

This time he looked at me in evident 
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fear. A minute he hesitated, and then 
raising his hand he tremblingly said the 
words. At the same instant I heard a 
faint hail from without. My friends 
n.ust have got a clue to my whereabouts, 
and were coming to my rescue. The 
blood rushed back to my heart ; and my 
lips parted to give an answering shout. 
But the long fingers and the shining 
blade were again at my throat. 

“Quick, quick!” yelled the Indian, 
“you tell me and I go; you tell me not, 
and I kill—by the Eyes of the Santa 
Cruz!” 

I repeated the formula I had seen on 
the lips of the skipper of the Priam. The 
man took a long look at me. Then he 
slowly drew away, muttering them to 
himself, as that dead man, or ghost, or 
fizment of a dream had done, to fix them 
in his mind. He stared with a piercing 
gaze down into the muddy water that 
held the prize he had come so far to 
seek. I had wondered how he could 
find his way out of the flooded cabin. 
But he did not leave me long in doubt. 
He stretched out towards the light and 
drove the blade of the machete deep into 
the plank above. Then he swam out 
into the centre of the cabin, and, raising 
himself by a sudden effort from the 
water, he grasped first the handle of the 
knife, and next the edge of the deck. 
In a twinkling the prehensile toes had 
seized the wood-work; the blade was 











wrenched out ; and he had disappeared. 
But first the scewling face bent down 
and the evil eyes glared in upon 
me—they haunted me for many a year 
afterwards — and the voice spoke its 
parting message, “Remember! Speak 
and you die!” 

The hail was repeated close to the hull 
of the derelict, and I heard the splash 
of oars. This time | shouted back with 
all my might. Ina few minutes I was on 
board the boat, and was being alter- 
nately scolded and sobbed over by my 
father. I had nearly been given up as 
lost or drowned ; until somebody thought 
of searching the deserted ship. 

Not a word did I say then, or for 
many a day afterwards, about what had 
happened to me on board after dropping 
into the cabin. The fear of the eyes and 
of the knife was upon me. And when | 
came down to the bank next morning 
the Priam had disappeared. She had 
toppled over into the deep water during 
the night and been sucked out again to 
sea with the strong current of the ebb and 
the stream. Had the messenger from 
Bacalar gone out with her into the great 
deep, caught and drowned in the trap 
that once held me? Or had he found 
his treasure and swum ashore with it? 
Or was it a dream from first to last—the 
captain’s secret, the mate’s plot, even the 
Indian’s oath? That I cannot tell to 
this day. 
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Romantic Leaves from Famzly F1istories 


WRITTEN BY CHARLES HANSON. 


THE LORD 


VERYBODY is familiar with 
Tennyson’s ballad Zhe Lord of 
Burleigh, which perhaps owes its 
popularity less to its poetic merit 

than to the nature of the story it tells. 
Most people are also aware that this 
story has a very substantial foundation in 
fact—thatit is, indeed,a chapter, “touched 
up” with a certain measure of poetic 
licence, from the annals of the elder 
branch of that great house of Cecil whose 
first founder was the most trusted Minister 
of Queen Elizabeth, while a representa- 
tive of the junior branch is to-day the 
Premier of another female Sovereign 
whose reign has eclipsed in glory, as in 
duration, even that of the “Maiden 
Queen.” But the precise details of the 
marriage of the tenth earl and first 
Marquisof Exeterwitha “village maiden” 
are not so familiar, though they have 
more than once been narrated—as, for 


ILLUSTRATED FROM OLD PRINTS 


OF BURLEIGH 


instance, by Mr. Edward Walford, in his 
Tales of our Great Families. The tale 
is, however, quite good enough to bear 


repetition, embodying as it does one of 


the most genuinely romantic and pleasing 
episodes in all the varied annals of the 
English nobility. 

The great Lord Burleigh, at his death 
in 1598, left two sons. The elder, 
Thomas, succeeded him in the barony 
and most of the estates: the younger, 
Robert, soon contrived to provide for 
himself. He succeeded to much of his 
father’s influence with the aged Queen, 
and, by being the first to bear the news 
of her death to James of Scotland, and 
by preparing the way for his peaceable 
succession, he secured his favour with the 
new Sovereign,and retained it unimpaired 
till his death. He was created Earl of 
Salisbury in 1605, on the very same day 
on which his elder brother was raised a 
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step in the peerage, and became the Earl 
of Exeter. Both the new peerages rested 
on a very solid foundation of landed 
property, nearly the whole of which was 
acquired in grants from the various 
sovereigns so well served by the Cecils, 
and which has remained in the hands of 
their representatives down to the present 
day. In the Domesday Book of 1873 
the Marquis of Exeter is returned as the 
possessor of 28,271 acres of land, of the 
annual value of £49,044; and the Marquis 
of Salisbury is credited with the owner- 
ship of 20,202 acres,*of the annual value 
of £33,413. It is somewhat remarkable 
that in spite of their great wealth 
and the splendid traditions of ability 
and statesmanship associated with the 
name of their founders, neither branch 
of the house of Cecil played any note- 
worthy part in public affairs from the 
Stuart times till the present reign. 

In the year 1791, Henry Cecil, the 
nephew of Brownlow, ninth earl, was the 
heir-presumptive to the title and estates 
of Exeter; his uncle being an old man 
and without maleissue. Mr.Cecil,who was 
born in 1754, had married in 1776 Emma, 








THE 


the daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Vernon, of Hanbury Hall, in Worcester- 
shire, by whom he had two sons, both of 
whom died in infancy. But his married 
life proved unhappy ; his wife was un 
faithful, and in June, 1791, he obtained a 
divorce from her. Released from an 
uncongenial marital tie, and being, 
according to Mr. Walford, on not very 
good terms with his uncle, Mr. Cecil 
amused himself by travelling about the 
country in very plain guise, and under 
the plebeian pseudonym of “ Mr. Jones.” 
A month after his divorce he chanced to 
arrive one evening in the pretty village 
of Bolas Magna, near Wellington, in 
Shropshire, and took refuge from 
a thunderstorm in the cottage of 
one Thomas’ Hoggins, a_— small 
farmer and shopkeeper. Mr. Hoggins 
had a daughter named Sarah, at 
that time only seventeen years of age 
whose personal charms and _ rustic 
innocence completely and instantly took 
by storm the heart of the visitor. Instead 
of resuming his journey the next morn 
ing, Mr. Cecil remained day after day as 
a lodger in the humble abode of the 
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Hoggins family, and it was soon apparent 
that he was paying court to the daughter 
of the house. As nothing was known of 
his antecedents, and as he maintained a 











handsome house in the village, and, by 
the steadiness and propriety of his 
conduct, gained the confidence of the 
villagers, who had at first formed the 
theory that his abundant 
supply of money was 
due to his following the 
profession—at that time 
quite as lucrative as it 
was hazardous—of a 
highwayman. He was 
chosen churchwarden, 
and continued to live 
with his pretty young 
wife in Bolas for rather 
more than two years. 
Towards the end of 
1793, Mr. Cecil saw in 
a newspaper the an- 
nouncement of the death 
of his uncle, the Earl of 
Exeter. He was the 
unquestioned successor 
to the title and estates, 
and it was now neces- 
sary that he should quit 
the rural retirement he 
had found so delightful. 
He informed his wife 
that he must go to 
Lincolnshire on __ busi- 
ness, and that he wished 
her to accompany him. 
They set out together 
on horseback, she riding 
on a pillion behind him, 
and after some days’ 
travel arrived at “Bur- 
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close reserve on that subject, his 
aspirations were not regarded with 
favour by Sarah’s mother: but the girl 
herself was of a different way of thinking, 
and her father, finding that the strange 
visitor had the command of plenty of 
money, favoured his suit. The course 
of true love, in this instance, ran smoothly 
enough. On the 3rd of October, 1791, 
Henry Cecil was married to Sarah 
Hoggins in Bolas Church. He had now 
assumed his real name, but does not 
appear to have revealed his parentage 
and his high connections, even to his 
wife. He bought land and built a 


leigh House, near Stam- 

ford Town.” It was, 
according to the tradition embodied in 
Tennyson’s ballad, while the young wife 
—she was still but nineteen years of age 
—was admiring the splendid mansion 
that her husband for the first time ac- 
quainted her with his real rank, and in- 
formed her that she was mistress of that 
stately house and the surrounding 
domain. It must be owned that if she 
had never before penetrated his secret, 
the cz-devant Sarah Hoggins must have 
had much less than her fair share of the 
curiosity supposed to be one of the 
dominant qualities of her sex, or an 
unusual degree of confidence in her 
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husband. However that may be, there 
is no reason to suppose that the life 
of the “ Peasant Countess” in her new 
sphere was not as happy as it had 
been in her previous rustic seclusion. 
It was, however, destined to be very 
short. Only four years after her hus- 
band’s accession to the title she died 
in child-bed, leaving two sons and a 
daughter. The present Marquis of 
Exeter is her great-grandson: her 
daughter married the Right Hon. Henry 
Pierrepont, by whom she became the 
mother of a young lady who married 
Lord Charles Wellesley, second son of 
the great Dukeof Wellington. The son 
of this lady,and the great-grandson on the 
maternal side of Sarah Hoggins, is the 
present Duke of Wellington. 

There are, so far as is known, no 
positive facts to support the poet’s theory 
that the early death of 
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in Burleigh House. The portrait is 
undoubtedly that of a very beautiful 
woman; but Lawrence, as is well known, 
had a habit of flattering his subjects, 
which was perhaps one explanation 
of his great contemporary popularity 
as a portrait-painter. An old woman 
who described Sarah Hoggins to Mr. 
Walford’s correspondent would not even 
admit that she was handsome. “She 
might have been well-looking,” was the 
extent of her praise. The members of 
the fair sex are notoriously slow to 
acknowledge each other’s attractions ; 
but a male witness was scarcely more 
enthusiastic. He believed Sarah Hoggins 
“ was a straight lass.” On the other side, 
however, besides Lawrence's portrait, 


there is the undeniable. fact that Henry 
Cecil fell in love with her at first sight, 
and married her in less than three months 





the Peasant Countess 
was due to oppression 
under 


The burden of an honour 
Unto which she was not 
born. 


Modern medical science 
would probably offer a 
more practical explana- 
tion, in the fact of her 
premature marriage at 
so early an age as seven- 
teen. But it would be 
a pity to mar the 
romance of the story by 
inquiring too closely 
into this point. With 
regard to the charms 
which effected so rapid 
1 conquest over the 
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heart of Lord Exeter, 
the testimony of a 
correspondent of Mr. 
Walford who visited 
Bolas while there were 
eople still living there 
who remembered Sarah 
Hoggins and her mar- 
riage, is not in exact 
accord with that of her 

















portrait painted by 
Lawrence, which hangs 
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from the date of their first meeting. Such 
evidence as that will, in the judgment of 
most readers, far outweigh the necessarily 
dim recollection of people who must have 
been children at the time of Sarah 
Hoggins’ marriage. 

Her Lord did not survive her many 
years, though it cannot be assumed that 
his bereavement hastened his demise, for 
a year or two after the death of the 


Peasant Countess he made a third 
venture in matrimony, this time with a 
lady in his own station. He seems to 
have been a very estimable gentle- 
man: he was raised to a marquisate 
in 1801, twelve years after a like honour 
had been conferred on his kinsman, 
the head of the junior branch of the 
Cecils: and he died in 1804, in his 
fifty-first year. 
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PIPER'S SONG 


THERE'S a land not far away— 


In the heart of yonder hill— 


Where all day the children play, 


And there’s never one dare say 


That the child at play does ill. 


There’s a land not far away 


Where ’tis never time for bed: 


Where the grown-up folk obey 


What the smallest children say-— 


Or go straight to bed instead. 


Ah, my children, come away 


To this land that I will show, 


Where the only duty’s play, 


And you never hear a Nay 


From the dawn to sunset glow. 


Come away! Come away! 


Learn to play! 
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ing 


Dionysius Switcher’s Academy 

for Young Gentlemen. Together 

we read Robinson Crusoe, and 
together we followed the example of the 
hero of Valentine Vox, by going into 
retired spots to utter unearthly noises, 
in the hope of developing into ventrilo- 
quists. All I ever developed was a 
cramp in the larynx and a chronic hoarse- 
ness that caused Mrs. Switcher to dose me 
with balsam of aniseed, paregoric, syrup 
of squills and ipecacuanha till my soul 
sickened. Edals was more successful. 
One day a new boy arrived, a full- 
blooded negro, the son of a West Coast 
of African King, shipped to England to 
complete the education begun by the 
missionaries to the ten square miles of 
mud and mangroves his father called his 
dominions. Switcher introduced him, as 
he always did a new pupil, with an 
oration. 

“ Gentlemen,” he began, “1 present to 
you a new companion, the descendant of 
a race of African monarchs. (Second 
class will prepare for an examination in 
the physical geography of the West 
Coast of Africa from Cape Verde to St. 
Paul de Loanda.) From the distant 
shores where his father sways the sceptre 
—or shall I say more appositely, the 
umbrella, the native symbol of royalty 
—he has come to share your studies and 
your sports, to expand his intellect by 
the elevating influence of European 
civilisation. (First class will read up the 
third and fourth chapter of Buckler.) 
And to perfect himself in the tongue of 
Pope and Addison, of Burke and 
Johnson.” 

3 He paused tor a moment to take snuff. 

Yah! yah! Massa Billy Johnson gib a 
ball and he invite de niggers all. Golly 
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Fb and I were chums at Dr. 
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olly brack man. Dis yere nigger am a 
man and a brudder, mumbo jumbo fetish. 
Yah! yah!” fell on our startled ears. 
Switcher stood aghast, looking at his 
new pupil as if he thought he would bite. 


‘Every mouth opened in amazement, the 


darkey flashing his ivories to a greater 
extent than any of us, and evidently not 
at all certain that “mumbo jumbo fetish” 
had not got hold of him. Switcher was 
inexorable on matters of personal dignity. 
There was an investigation, and Edals’ 
scholastic career at Birch House termi- 
nated abruptly. 

I saw Edals next at Barnet Fair, where 
I took refuge from rain in “The Royal 
Eleusinian Temple of Mystery and 
Majic,” paying twopence to listen to 
Professor [Edalsini’s marvellous and 
world-renowned ventriloquial entertain- 
ment “as performed by him before all 
crowned heads of Europe and the Crown 
Prince of Benin.” Despite the down- 
pour the Temple was not crowded, and 
the Professor seemed half-starved and 
very seedy. In him I recognised Edals, 
and when the audience had left I ad- 
ministered spirituous consolation—hot 
with sugar. He told me his ventriloquial 
gifts had been his ruin. He had lost 
the girl to whom he was engaged 
through mimicking her mother, he had 
been struck out of his uncle’s will for 
interrupting him in an after-dinner speech 
to a select circle of friends by feigning a 
cat-and-dog fight under the table, and he 
had been turned out of his situation in 
a lawyer’soffice for frightening a respected 
client into fits by making his deceased 
grandmother address him from a deed- 
box. The Temple did not pay, and the 
outlook was as bad as it could be. 

I saw Edals some time later in Regent 
Street : his hat of the glossiest, his boots 
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of the shiniest, his garments of the latest. 
He kad a shilling cigar in his mouth and 
a camellia as big as a small cheese-plate 
in his button-hole. Over the bar of the 
Criterion he told me the secret of this 
metamorphosis. He was loitering in the 








shop of a bird fancier he knew when an | 
old lady came to buy a parrot. She §J 
addressed an o!d he-macaw as “ Pretty § 
Poll,” and to her amazement and the § 
dealer’s the bird answered with a flowing J 
compliment on her personal appearance. 

She at once pur- 


fabulous price the 
dealer had the wit 
to ask, seeing how § 
the land lay. She J 
turned out to be 
the Dowager Lady 
de Tabbilove, the 
most passionate 
admirer of the brute 
creation in all Eng- 
land. Her house 
was a perfect 
Noah’s Ark: pigeons 
perched on the cor- 
nice - poles, parrots 
roosted on the chair 
backs, cats, mon- 
keys, rabbits, pug 
dogs and guinea 
pigs gambolled in 
the drawing-room, 
serpents coiled 
round the table 
legs; there was a 
settlement of white 
mice inside the 
grand piano and a 
colony of tortoises 
under the sideboard. 
The macaw intro- 
duced into this 
Garden of Eden did 
not talk, and the 
vendor, when asked 
the reason, said the 
bird must be ill, and 
recommended the 
services of Herr 
Edalski, an eminent 
foreign naturalist. 
Edals, in green 
spectacles and a 
flaxen wig, prompt- 
ly loosed the ma- 
caw’s tongue, and 
explained a system 
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result of years of study—whereby he 
hoped to develop the gift of speech, to 
a greater or less degree, throughout 
the animal creation. The old lady was 
enchanted at the notion, and he was 
forthwith installed in the house at a 
handsome salary, and under his tuition 
all the inmates, even the tortoises, made 
progress in polite conversation. Unfor- 
tunately Lady de Tabbilove died a few 
months later, leaving the bulk of her 
fortune to benevolent societies and a 
legacy of £500 to Edals to enable him 
to continue his scientific researches. 

“On this,” he remarked, “I have been 
living for the last six weeks at the rate 
of a thousand a year.” 

The next time I met Edals was ata 
Spiritualistic séance, where he figured as 
Mr. Edalson, a celebrated Transatlantic 
medium of unrivalled ability. Bells were 


EDALS 


‘(WHEN THE MANIFESTATIONS WERE OVER” 


rung, tambourines beaten, fiddles 
sent flying through the air, legs 
punched by spirit fingers, and faces 
slapped, and smartly too, by spirit 
hands. The shade of John Milton 
rapped out a message to the effect that 
when on earth he had been very partial 
to hot roast pork, and, as an especial 
honour to the presence of Edals, the 
spirit of Cicero delivered a Latin lecture 
on the benefits of life assurance, with a 
strong American accent, through the 
medium of the chandelier. Edals and | 
had a quiet chat when the manifestations 
were over. He told me that this line 
was exceeding profitable, and he invited 
me to the séances at his own house, 
patronised by the nobility and gentry of 
the United Kingdom and attended by 
all the celebrated orators of antiquity 
I saw Edals once more—but, no, I did 
not see him. I merely read in the 
papers a few weeks later that he had 
just been committed for three months 
by the magistrates as a rogue and a 
vagabond. 
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MONG the various art manu- 
factures which thrive in England 


at the present day, that of the 

salt-glazed pottery known as 
Martin-ware is probably in many re- 
spects unique. Its history suggests the 
methods of the medizval artists in clay, 
and not at all the commercial principles 
of the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. Martin-ware has its origin— 
and, indeed, its whole existence—in 
the efforts of a devoted band of four 
brothers, each highly gifted with the 
true artistic temperament that recks little 
of self or of gain, who have given up 
their lives to its creation. By dint of 
steady application, of much laborious 
experiment, and through many bitter 
disappointments, they have succeeded 
in producing a ware which is the joy 
of the collector, and which can rank in 
artistic excellence with the high-priced 
stoneware of two to three centuries ago 
known as Grés de Flandres. And as 
these brothers Martin have succeeded in 
perfecting their ware by their own pains 
and skill, so do they retain its secrets 
among themselves. They have not even 


on 


an agent for the disposal of their finished 
specimens: this branch of the business 
is looked after by the second of the four 
brothers, who presides over a shop ina 
demure bye-street that runs out of Hol- 
born along the western side of the First 
Avenue Hotel (Brownlow Street). It 
was to this modest retreat that a repre- 
sentative of THE LUDGATE recently 
betook himself, with a view of discover- 
ing some further details of interest with 
regard to the manufacture of this now 
celebrated pottery. 

The shop itself is eloquent of the 
Martins’ methods. The most diverse 
specimens of their ware stand about on 
shelves and on the floor in careless con- 
fusion of size, pattern, and quality. Mr. 
Charles Douglas Martin, who admits the 
stranger, could not be mistaken for 
aught but an artist, with his keenly 
enthusiastic eyes and voice, and his 
somewhat unconventional locks. He 
was discovered in the slightly prosaic 
occupation of doing up an owl-shaped 
vase in paper for a customer—an opera- 
tion he performed with great thorough- 
ness. “Yes,” he said in the frankest 
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ARTISTS 


way, “ ever since I have been here, I have 
sold and also packed everything myself. 
We first began to sell our ware some 
twenty-five years ago, and for myself I 
have been here a whole twenty years, 
and during that time I have never had 
what you might call a week’s holiday.” 
And somehow one felt that he was most 
probably ill at ease during even the few 
days he has permitted himself to be 
absent from his beloved pottery. 

It was his eldest brother, Robert 
Wallace, he said, who had initiated the 
manufacture. Brought up as a sculptor, 
he was a student at the Royal Academy, 
and a pupil of the late Alexander 
Munro. For a long time he had worked 
in terra-cotta, but never found it a satis- 
factory medium. Then he fell in with 
the proprietors of the Fulham pottery, 
better known as Dwight’s pottery, and 
found clay more to his taste. In the end 
his three brothers joined him, and they 
set up a small pottery of their own in the 
neighbourhood of Southall. The two 
younger brothers are named Walter 
Fraser and Edwin Bruce. They have 
Scotch blood on their mother’s side 
which may partly account for their 
dogged perseverance in their art against 
countless difficulties), but on the other 
they claim as great-grandfather Tom 
Martin, of Thetford, the antiquarian. 

From the first the Martins determined 
on striking out a line for themselves. 
Although much handicapped by want of 
capital as well as by want of experience, 
they did not seek for either outside their 
own family. Under these circumstances 
it is simply amazing that they should 
have attained their present success. 
They had to buy their experience at the 
cost of innumerable disappointments 
and failures, the most serious of which 
were, of course, connected with the 
firing, which sometimes destroyed the 
arduous work of months; they were 
compelled, on account of high rents, to 
hide the successful results of their labour 
in a shop in a side street. 

“In many ways,” said Mr. Charles 
Martin, “it is just as well that we have 
never employed agents to sell our ware. 
Our output is necessarily small, and it 
goes entirely into the hands of private 
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collectors. Several of our customers, 
however, have quite a large quantity of 
Martin-ware; such people as, for instance, 
Mr. Frederick Nettlefold (who has not 
only been a patron but a friend to us), 
Lord Revelstoke, the Earl of Carlisle, 
Sir Edward Clarke ; Mr. J. S. Forbes, the 
chairman of the London, Chatham and 
Dover Railway; Lord Peel, the late 
Speaker, Mr. George Allen (Ruskin’s 
publisher) and many more. Besides the 
smaller specimens, which we show here, 
we have also done a certain amount of 
architectural work. Lord Egmont, at 
his place in Sussex, has a massive chim- 
ney-piece of ours; so, too, has Mr. 
Alexander Henderson at Buscott. There 
is, again, a church in Hertfordshire which 
has a chancel-arch in our ware. But it 
is, of course, by our less ambitious work, 
in point of size, that we are better known. 
[ could mention many famous artists 
who have much appreciated our ware. 
You will notice that it stands about here 
as it might in a studio, with no attempt 
at formal arrangement. This is because 
our customers are never satisfied unless 
they can handle the things themselves, 
which I am always ready to let them do. 
I always warn customers against looking 
at too many things ata time. It is far 
better to study one piece of pottery 
thoroughly—its shape, the delicacy of its 
surface and colour and the merit of its 
design—than to get confused ideas of 
the ware by taking casual glances at 
several diverse specimens.” 

The artist-salesman spoke with great 
pride of the difficulties which the brothers 
had surmounted, and of the fact that 
they alone among modern potters were 
familiar with every process of their art. 
“ My brothers,” said he, “could dig their 
own clay to make the bricks for their 
kiln, could build it, and then find their 
clay for baking and the earths for colour- 
ing it ; they could get flints and calcine 
them,do their own throwing on the wheel, 
and their own designing and decoration ; 
and finally, with their own hands pack 
the kiln for the firing, keep the correct 
temperature, and put in the salt for 
glazing at the proper moment. No 
other potters have been able to do all 
this since medieval times. In fact, the 
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history of Palissy-ware is very much the 
history of our own. It is quite different 
in the case of the big modern potteries 
that work on commercial lines. There 
each man has his department: the 
designer has nothing to do with the 
mixing of the colours, and soon. Each 
man has to keep in his groove. If any- 
one were to venture to make experiments, 
and perhaps should discover something, 





single specimen of our work. Even in 
the case of a pair of vases you will find 
that the design, though of similar 
character, differs materially on each 
specimen.” 

Mr. Martin next waxed eloquent 
about the price of his treasured ware. 
“ Those who don’t understand,” he cried, 
“too often call it dear. As a matter of 
fact we sell everything at the smallest 


MARTIN- WARE: SHAPED 


the chances are that he would get no 
thanks from his employers, who would 
blamehim fornot doing his work according 
to his instructions, and very possibly dis- 
charge him for wasting his time. Happily 
my brothers are not in such a position, and 
so are able to turn out work that is indi- 
vidual as well as artistic. And so as to 
separate ourselves as far as possible 
from the manufacturers who turn out 
similar pieces by the hundred, we make 
it a matter of pride never to repeat.a 


possible profit, yet it is necessarily high- 
priced. People forget the work that 
there is in the mere drawing of a design, 
and that each of our designs is origina! 
and never repeated. They have to be 
engraved or etched, when the clay is 
sufficiently set, with some hard point, 
generally steel. The clay then is so hard 
that a line once made cannot be obliter- 
ated, but must be included in the design. 
Now the designer of so apparently simple 
a thing as the frontispiece for a piece of 
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ARTISTS 


usic may get five or six guineas for 
his work, and the men who design pat- 
erns for wall-papers and the like are 
paid even very much larger sums. Now 
[ think you will concede that my brothers’ 
designs are not without their artistic 
merit, and yet a small vase may take 
two or three days’ work, according to 
the decoration on it. Another cause of 
the costliness of our ware is the inevitable 
number of failures. Of a firing perhaps 
a third is satisfactory, another third is 
spoilt, and the other third varies some- 


MARTIN - WARE; 


where between the two. Now people 
seldom make any allowance whatever 
for what is spoilt, yet the spoilt pieces 
consumed an equal time in the manu- 
facture with those successfully fired, and 
their designing, was not a whit less 
arduous or artistic. Consequently the 
cost of production of the successful 
pieces is precisely double what it would 
be if we were to have no failures in the 
fring. Happily, however, we have en- 
thusiasts for the not severely damaged 
specimens who profess to admire them 
because of their irregularity. It may be 
that the colour does not take evenly: that 
one side, for example, of a jug will come 
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out darker than the other. Then, per- 
haps, a customer will come along who 
will go into raptures about what appears 
to him as a superb sunset glow. In fact, 
we have certain customers who absolutely 
prefer specimens of our ware in which 
there is some irregularity.” 

Questioned as to the cause of such a 
large percentage of failures in the firing, 
Mr. Martin sadly replied that there was 
no way of avoiding them. In order 
to get the surface, on whose delicate 
glaze they so justly pride themselves, it 
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is necessary to expose the clay directly 
to the flames and to the salt, which is 
thrown into the fires when the interior 
of the kiln is at white heat. In the 
manufacture of many sorts of pottery 
and china the pieces are placed in 
“saggers,” which shiel@them from actual 
contact with the flames. This is not 
possible with Martin-ware. Great care 
has also to be taken with the firing, which 
takes place about every six months. 
The Martins generally start the fire on a 
Thursday afternoon, and the temperature 
is then allowed to increase very gradually 
till, when at a white heat, the salt is 
shovelled in. The salt is then instantly 
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vaporised, and attacks the surface of the 
ware, fluxing the silica. They expect to 
finish late on Saturday night, after which 
the kiln is left to cool very slowly. Any 
mistake causing sudden changes in tem- 
perature during the firing may have a 
most serious effect, even if it does not 
absolutely ruin the whole contents of 
the kiln. Happily the brothers have no 
longer to experiment in this part of their 
work. Qn the other hand they are con- 
stantly producing new effects by varying 
their methods of working, and finding, 
by experiment, which to mix with which, 
and in what proportions. 

The Martins do not encourage visitors 
at Southall. The average sightseer, 
whether male or female, is inclined to 
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neglect the warning: “Please do not 
touch” when the articles lie ready t 
the hand. And unbaked pottery is no! 


to be handled save by an expert. The 


visitor who, for example, lifts a costly 
vase by its neck, may hear a slight crack 
or may even hear nothing, but a month 
or so afterwards, when the kiln has cooled 
down, there will be discovered at least 
one piece of Martin-ware perfect in ever) 
respect save that its head is severed from 
its body. Still less have they any use for 
visitors when the kiln is being fired—t 
them the most anxious time in all the 
year. Besides, the pottery is then hidden 
far out of sight, and there is nothing for a 
spectator to see that he cannot watch with 
equal interest at a common brick-kiln. 








“AFTER THE BALL” 


PHOTO BY THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


HEALTH CRANK (who has sent in a fearful bill of pains, aches and ailments to his favourite 


medical advice column): Eh? What? Send for the undertaker! 
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WRITTEN BY W. PETT RIDGE 


at Neuchatel 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. BARNARD DAVIS 





INNER was nearly over at the 
D Hotel de Belle-Vue, and elderly 
guests whose limbs were suffer- 
ing from cramp, by reason of 
the long tension of sitting, thanked 
Heaven for it. Guests of a younger 
sort, with the appetite that comes from 
sailing on Lake Neuchatel and trips to 
Valengin, rather regretted the appear- 
ance of dessert and looked wistfully at 
the earlier entries on the card. Lady 
Wellmore begged her talkative neighbour 
to pass the cherries, and the talkative 
neighbour stopped in the description of 
his mills at Chicago and complied. 

“My niece is so interested in mills, 
Mr. Pershaw,” remarked Lady Wellmore. 
“In fact she is deeply interested in every- 
thing that concerns your delightful 
country.” 

“That so?” asked the young man 
sharply. 

“You can form no idea,” declared 
Lady Wellmore. 

“Thought she seemed more inclined 
to talk about ships and so on than 
anything else.” 

“Oh,” said Lady Wellmore lightly, 
“that’s only her nonsense. Besides 
you'll find all English girls talk about 
the sea. There’s so much of it round 
our tiny little country. What do you 
estimate the profits on your business are, 
Mr. Pershaw ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. James B. Pershaw, 
modestly, “ I’ll just figure it out for you.” 
He made a calculation with his pencil 
on the back of the bill of fare. “ There, 
Lady Wellmore. That’s about the size 
of it.” 

“ Are these dollars or pounds?” asked 
the amazed Lady Wellmore. 

“ Well,” he said, excusingly, “they’re 
only dollars, But in a few years they'll 
be pounds.” 


“ Gracious!” said Lady Wellmore, still 
staring at the figures. “What a marvel- 
lous country it must be.” 

“It’s not so much the country,” said 
Mr. Pershaw, looking at himself in a 
mirror on the wall opposite with much 
satisfaction, “as the people that are in it. 
We're smart.” 

“ But there must be something in the 
country itself or else a 

“ Can’t see anything in that argument,” 
said Mr. Pershaw. “Not from where 
I’m sitting.” 

“Perhaps you are right,’ conceded 
Lady Wellmore amiably. 

“ That’s the kind of man I am,” said 
Mr. Pershaw. 

The ladies went into the reading-room, 
and there ambushed behind a Lady’s 
Illustrated Lady Wellmore delivered a 
lecture to her niece. Her niece wasa 
tall, bright, athletic-looking girl, and the 
attentions that the assertive Mr. Pershaw 
had, during the last two days, paid to 
her had annoyed every other male person 
over eight and under eighty in the hotel, 
as much as those attentions had delighted 
Lady Wellmore. 

“It’s all very well to talk,” said Lady 
Wellmore definitely, “but a good mar- 
riage is not a matter to laugh at.” 

“So much depends, Aunt,” remarked 
the young lady placidly, “on what one 
calls a good marriage.” She turned the 
pages of the journal. “Extraordinary 
advertisements they do get in all these 
women’s papers.” 

“For goodness’ sake, my dear, don’t 
talk about advertisements when I am 
trying to give you advice. When I say 





a good marriage I mean a good marriage.” 
“I see.” 
“And not,” Lady Wellmore shook 
her gold rimmed pince-nez severely at 
her niece, “ not marriage with a young 
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lieutenant in the Navy who is here to- 
day —” 

“| wish he were.” 

“And gone to-morrow 
what I call a good marriage.” 

“ Then let me advise you, Aunt, not to 
marry a lieutenant in the Navy.” 

“ Now, perhaps, my dear, you wouldn't 
mind just looking at these figures. 
Here on the back of this card. Now 
that is something like 
an income. There's 
some sense in an in- 
come like that.” 

“Perhaps the owner 
has compensating dis- 
advantages.” 

“Mr. Pershaw,” said 
Lady Wellmore de- 
cidedly, “is one of 
Nature’s gentlemen.” 

“Nature can keep 
him,” said the young 
lady indifferently. 

“Mr. Pershaw has 
a certain manner 
about him, my dear, 
that you don’t find 
with ordinary young 
Englishmen.” 

“T’ve noticed that, 
Aunt.” 

“And although I 
don't profess to be a 
judge of character, 
still I feel sure that 
he is one of the 
most—— A tele- 
gram? Thank you.” 

“Nothing wrong, I 
hope, Aunt?” said the 
young lady anxiously. 
“It’s not from——” 

“This telegram, my love,” said Lady 
Wellmore triumphantly, having glanced 
at it, “simply confirms every word that 
dear Mr. Pershaw has told me. I felt 
sure he was telling me the truth, but I 
thought it as well to make sure, and this 
answer from my brother in Chicago 
Read it yourself.” 

“Was it worth while to take all this 
trouble, Aunt? ” 

“Yes,” said Lady Wellmore sharply, 
“it was. Here he comes. Now do be 


That's not 





a sensible girl and remember those 
figures.” 

It is painful (in these days of common 
sense) to have to record that the figures 
pencilled by the pushful American had 
no effect on the mind of Lady Wellmore’s 
niece, but facts are facts and must be 
stated. It only shows to what lengths 
young women who are in love find them- 
selves capable of going. ‘The gentleman 





“DELIVERED A LECTURE TO HER NIECE” 


from Chicago, perceiving her attitude of 
aloofness, seemed to pull himself together 
for an heroic effort. 

“Say now,” he remarked, “ you’re— 
you're fond of the water. How it be 
to go out on the lake here this evening 
for a bit of a row?” 

“Mr. Pershaw!” Lady Wellmore’s 
niece turned delightedly. “ That’s quite 
the most sensible thing you have ever 
said. We could induce Aunt to go 
and——” 
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“Don’t know that an Aunt is abso- 
lutely indispensable.” 

“Qh, but she is, in this case. But if 
she didn’t care to come we could make 
up a party from the people here and go 
out in two or three boats.” 

“ So long as you're a passenger in the 
boat I row—-—” 

“Oh, but I shall not be a passenger, 
Mr. Pershaw. I’m an able seaman.” 

“Who taught you to row, pray?” 

“Lieutenant Boyde,” said Lady 
Wellmore’s niece, looking rather intently 
at her slipper. “ B-o-y-d-e, Boyde.” 

“Don’t seem to have heard his name 
before.” 

“Nevertheless, Mr. Pershaw, he exists.” 

“I notice,” said Mr. James B. Pershaw, 
“that young women folk over here don’t 
enjoy the same freedom they do in my 


country. Seem to havea terr’ble amount 
of fear of Mrs.—Mrs.—What’s her 
name?” 


“Mrs. Grundy.” 

“ That's her.” 

“Mrs. Grundy is a talkative person 
and she can do one a lot of harm.” 

“ Awkward individual to have for an 
enemy, aye?” 

“TI always take care,” said Lady 
Wellmore’s niece quaintly, “to keep on 
the very best terms with her. Will you 
go into the smoking-room and arrange 
this trip?” 

“In about two minutes and a-half,” 
said Mr. Pershaw confidently, “the whole 
business ’l] be fixed.” 

The Hotel de Belle-Vue became quite 
ecstatic over the suggested evening trip 
on the lake. Mr. Pershaw took charge 
of the entire arrangements: ordered the 
half-dozen boats, sorted the young 
people and proved himself a man of 
resource. Oddly enough, when five of 
the boats had been dispatched from the 
side of the lake, rowing out in the 
direction of the long range of white moun- 
tains on the opposite side, it happened, 
much (he said) to Mr. James B. Pershaw’s 
astonishment, that only Lady Wellmore’s 
niece and himself were left. 

“Quite intended that old, young lady 
with the spectacles should have been 
number three in our boat,” explained 
Mr. Pershaw. 
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“[ should have preferred it,” sh 
remarked sedately 

“Naturally. Still we shan’t lose sight 
of the rest of the party, so you've no 
cause to be afraid.” 


“IT am never afraid,” said Lady 
Wellmore’s niece. “Do you mind if | 
scull ?” 


“T'll take them when you're tired,” 
said Mr. Pershaw rather anxiously. The 
boat shot out under her sturdy pulls and 
soon neared the others. “ And I reckon 
there’s no great advantage in getting too 
near the rest. Don’t want no accident.” 

“If you steer properly, Mr. Pershaw 

“ Trust me.” 

It was really very pleasant. In the 
other boats were joyous young people 
who, being a long way from England 
(where they were known), sang as they 
would never have dared to sing at 
Taplow, and laughed in a way that would 
have shocked and distressed Cookham 
exceedingly. Lady Wellmore’s niece 
gave up the oars presently to Mr. Pershaw 
and sat back on the scarlet cushions and 
listened to a man singing in a light 
baritone voice in the nearest boat : 


I love thee, dearest, and would call thee 
mine, 

Mine, sweet, to cherish and to love: 
Ever to guard thee, treasure every sign 

Till I 

Mr. James B. Pershaw made some 
remark, but she did not answer. Indeed, 
Lady Wellmore’s niece was not on the 
lake of Neuchatel, not in Switzerland, 
not in fact in Europe at all, but away 
near the Cape on board H.M.S. Dragon 
Fly, with Lieutenant Boyde. This was 
altogether against the rules governing 
her Majesty’s service, but young women 
who are in love have no regard for the 
directions of First Lords of the 
Admiralty, and she did not hesitate (in 
imagination) to take Lieutenant Boyde’s 
arm and to march with him up and down 
the quarter deck. She invented the 
remarks of Lieutenant Boyde and 
answered them with much point and 
promptness; but when Lieutenant Boyde 
lowered his voice, there was no necessity 
to answer him. She just closed her eye; 
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AN INCIDENT 

Lieutenant Boyde told 
er that he had never forgotten her for a 
le moment, and he said this several 


no 
tS 


times, and each time it was repeated it 


seemed to Lady Wellmore’s niece to be 
a singularly interesting, convincing and 
agreeable remark. Boyde also added 
that he was counting the hours that 
would elapse before his return to England, 
and that the moment the Dragon Fly 
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“IT WAS REALLY 
vas paid off, he should go instantly to 
Lady Wellmore, make a full statement 
-—— Three-quarters of an hour on 
Dragon Fly was equal to three 
ites elsewhere. 
Seems to me we're in a pretty 
‘ward position,” said the voice of Mr. 
a € naw, 
_She opened her eyes and saw the 
\merican standing up in the boat. It was 
ssible for her to tell how long she had 
non H.M.S. Dragon Fly ; what was 
juite obvious was that she was out in a 
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boat some considerable distance from 
the shore and the town of Neuchatel 

“Where are the others?” shedemanded. 

“Other parties have gone. But that 
wouldn’t matter if——” 

“Row home please, Mr. Pershaw, at 
once,” she cried excitedly. 

“ Well, you see,” he said slowly, “that’s 
nut quite so easy as it sounds. Matter 
of fact the darned oars have both slip- 


VERY PLEASANT” 


ped into the lake and we—well we're 
fixed!” 

Lady Wellmore’s niece put her hand 
quickly to her throat as though something 
of a choking sensation had come there. 
She did not speak for a moment or two, 
but looked very steadily first at Mr. 
Pershaw and then at the lights of the 
town blinking in the distance. 

“Have. You. Done. This. 
tionally?” she said with a full 
between each word. 

He laughed rather awkwardly. 
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‘1 AM GOING TO SWIM TO THE SHORE” 


“No use arguing ’bout how 
it happened,” he said. “Great 
thing is for each of us to 
make ourselves as comfort- 
able as possible. I’m a 
gentleman, you see——” 

“Are you sure, Mr. Per- 
shaw?” 

“And of course I’m pre- 
pared to do the right thing 
as soon as we get to land.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“Simply means,” he said 
deliberately, “that your name 
will be to a certain extent 
compromised by your having 
stayed out here all night with 
me »” 

“I shall not do that,” she 
said quickly. 

“And it will be only fair 
to you that I should make 
the best recompense I can 
by arranging to marry 
you.” 
She shivered and looked 
again at the lights in the dis- 
tant hotel. Then she put 
her hand to her mouth and 
called loudly. There was no 
reply ; everything on the 
huge expanse of water was 
still. She unclasped the opera 
cloak. 

“’Taint so bad as it might 
be,” went on Mr. James B. 





Pershaw. “As a matter of 


fact I had decided in a kind 
of way to propose to you this 
evening.” 

“And I,” she answered 
equably, “had decided in a 
kind of way to refuse you.” 

“You'll find it convenient 
to change your mind.” 

“I never do that,” said 
Lady Wellmore’s niece. She 
folded her opera cloak care- 
fully: her white shoulders 
looked oddly attractive 
the tempered moonlight. 
Two small slippers came off 
furtively. “And on this sub- 
ject it is not possible that ! 
could do so.” 











AN INCIDENT AT NEUCHATEL 


“ Somebody else, I s’pose?” asked Mr. 
James B. Pershaw crossly. 

" “Yes. Someone else.” 

“Name may I ask?” 

“ Lieutenant Boyde,” she said proudly, 
“ of Her Majesty’s Ship——” 

“Oh!” Mr. Pershaw spoke with 
great sarcasm. “Don’t belong to the 
Swiss Navy then?” 

Lady’s Wellmore’s niece looked again 
across the smooth lake and seemed to be 
judging the distance. She sighed a little, 
for it seemed a long, long way; she 
glanced at her perturbed and rather 
spiteful-looking companion and sighed 
no more. 

“ Going to make yourself comfortable 
for the night?” suggested Mr. Pershaw. 

“Comfortable is hardly the word I 
should use. See that the men bring 
home my cloak in the morning, please.” 

“What men?” he asked anxiously. 

“The men who come out to tug you 
in.” She stood up carefully and held 
one hand to the back of her waist at the 
joining of her white skirt. “And mind 
I don’t send the boat over.” 

“What on earth,” cried Mr. Pershaw 
with much concern, “is the silly girl 
going to do now? Don’t be such a darn 
fool as to go and drown yourself. For 
goodness’ sake don’t do that or else--——” 

“] am the last person to wish to see 
myself drowned.” 

“Well, then, what the——” 

“I’m going to swim to the shore,” she 
said calmly. “Hold the boat tight now!” 

A splash! No, not exactly a splash ; 
the word scarce describes the quiet plunge 
that Lady Wellmore’s niece took into 
the quiet waters. Impeded as she was 
by clothing, she nevertheless managed 
to strike out swiftly. 

«“ Say ! ” 

_ The young lady going with a powerful 
side-stroke did not answer. She had 


work in hand of far greater importance 
than conversing with the disappointed 
gentleman in the boat. 

If you get safe to land just 


“ Say ! 
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send someone out here for me, d’you 
see ?” 

I am not going to describe the appear- 
ance of Lady Wellmore’s niece when some 
time later a good-natured Swiss threw a 
rope out to her and hauled her in to 
shore. She was a charming young lady, 
and my argument is that she could not 
fail to look attractive under any circum- 
stances, however trying. Fortunately it 
was only two minutes’ run to the hotel. 
Protected by the long overcoat of the 
good Swiss she hurried there and ran 
swiftly upstairs. 

“My dear, dear girl!” cried Lady 
Wellmore. Lady Wellmore stalked into 
the bedroom in a scarlet dressing-gown 
bearing a candlestick, something in the 
manner of a titled lady in Shakesperian 
drama. “Where have you been, and 
what have you done to yourself and 





“T’ll explain it all presently, Aunt. J 
hope nobody saw me come in.” 

“Good Heavens! You've been upset 
and r 

“Yes, Aunt.” 

“ My dear good girl. Brandy! 

The good soul hurried off and returned 
quickly. 

“And as for that so-called Mr. 
Pershaw, if he is drowned, my dear, 
why it’s a very happy ending.” 

“TI don’t think men of that kind die 
by drowning.” 

“ Because two detective men are wait- 
ing here for him, and it appears that 
what I rather foresaw at the outset is true. 
I am seldom wrong, my dear.” 

“I have heard you say so, Aunt.” 

“And it seems that he is not Mr. 
Pershaw, not even an American, but only 
a clerk in an American bank in London 
and—well he’s wanted.” 

“ Not by us, Aunt.” 

Lady Wellmore’s niece looked out of 
the large bath towel. 

“Lucky girl,” said Lady Wellmore, 
kissing her affectionately. “ Lucky girl 
to have me to look after you.” 
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The Diploma Gallery Re-visited 


WRITTEN BY GLEESON WHITE 





To is a simple question which 
would catch many a cultured 
frequenter of picture exhibitions 

at a disadvantage: “Describe the 

Diploma Gallery, the Sir John Soane 
Museum and the Gibson Gallery, and 
say where they are situate?” So might 
it be worded ; yet its innocent triplicity 
would floor more victims than many 
ingenious queries framed with intentional 
duplicity. All the same, these are but 
three of our art galleries which should be 
common objects of the town, as they are 
open daily without cost. Perhaps one 
should add theoretically “open daily,” 
remembering certain notices encountered 
at times on the door of the first named ; 
and the list of dates on the announce- 
ments of the second, which remind one 
of a suburban “at home” card. 

Judging by the attendance at these 
free picture-shows, you are inclined to 
project a theory that Londoners only 
value exhibitions which need a silver key 
to unlock their portals. But remember- 
ing the crowd at private views, compared 
with the sparse attendance afterwards, 
you find this to be untenable and a fal- 
lacy. Driven further for an explana- 
tion, “ Ignorance, pure ignorance,” is the 
only satisfactory interpretation which 
offers itself. 

Now the Diploma and Gibson Galleries 
are not merely contained in that Temple 
of British Art—Burlington House—but 
are approached through a door to the 
right, underneath its classic portico and 
across a passage only partially screened 
from the low entrance hall where one 
half the public change its gold into 
shillings, while the other deposits its 
umbrellas before mounting the steps to 
the “ May-meeting”” of the Society for 
the Propagation of Pictures above. The 
superfluous circumlocution must be per- 


ae 


mitted, as it cannot be a mere coincidence 
that Exeter Hall and Burlington House 
both attract sorrowful crowds for reasons 
equally unconcerned with Art during 
the otherwise “merry month of May.” 
Nor does this assertion belittle the 
comparatively few masters who exhibit, 
nor the genuine connoisseurs who needs 
must mingle with the crowds to see them. 
The Diploma Gallery is the storehouse 
of the votive offerings which each mem- 
ber of the sacred forty must deposit 
within six months of his election as a 
full-blown R.A.—when, in short, he has 
shed the indefinite “ A,” and has become 
entitled to display two of the letters 
which compose the mystic word ART, 
after his usually picturesque name. No 
tadpole losing his tail can feel a more 
pleasurable thrill of attainment after 
weary travail than must the once lowly 
Associate, when he enjoys the full privi- 
leges of membership. Although it is 
true that he ceases immediately to be 
a hero to the painters outside, and is 
regarded as a celebrity whose inefficien- 
cies and rapid decay they proceed to 
forecast as an inevitable consequence. 
The interval allowed him to select 
his “masterpiece”—the proof that his 
’prentice days as A.R.A. have been well 
spent—is not very long. Yet, judged 
by the result, it is long enough to alloy 
the first generous burst of ardour to cool 
down. Doubtless were the sacrifice de- 
manded at the moment, no canvas would 
seem too marketable to be yielded un- 
grudgingly: but as the weeks go by one 
can fancy his doubts growing to a 
certainty. To give a really fine and 


saleable picture to be hidden for ever in 
the most unfrequented spot in London 
Town, would be not merely quixotic but 
unjust to his family! So you can imagine 
his inward argument day by day unt! 
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THE DIPLOMA 


last a happy thought strikes him. 
(here is a canvas knocking about in 
ome odd corner with its face to the wall 
never really appreciated at its true worth: 
it is by far the best thing he has done— 
hat it has never won appreciation from 
jealous rivals proves as much. Why not 
select it as ¢#e picture to keep his memory 
lereen? This train of reasoning which a 
new R.A. experiences is, of course, pure 
-onjecture ; but by no other process of 
leduction can one understand his choice 
fa “diploma” work in the majority of 
instances. It is true that this un-golden 
rule has a few brilliant exceptions; but 
even these are not so very dazzling, 
merely nice every-day mistakes of gen- 
erosity repented “ not-very-deeply at 
leisure; similar in kind, but not in degree, 
to the change for a threepenny bit one 
refuses (now and then) from an evening 
newspaper-vendor. 

The first appalling truth that forces 
itself on you as you study the pictures, 
is your deep ignorance of dead Acade- 
micians. The unfamiliar names are 
positively gruesome. Henry Pierrouet 
Briggs, T. Uwins, John Francis Rigaud, 
and a host of others (ail R.A.’s of course, 
as that is the test of admission here), 
convict you of unsuspected depths of 
negligence. Even Sir Peter Francis 
Bourgeois—despite vivid memories of 
his tomb in Dulwich College and his 
generous foundation of the delightful 
picture-gallery there—you had never 
venerated before as a real Academician. 
lhen again Sidney Smirke—the archi- 
tect of so many once-admired edifices, 
notably the Carlton Club—proves to have 
been a fully-developed R.A., and you 
wonder if you may not discover that the 
Brothers Adam, William Blake, Thomas 
Bewick, and a fine selection of the rest 
of the alphabet C. to Z. were also, bloom- 
ing as R.A.’s what time you imagined 
they wasted their sweetness in the (com- 
paratively) desert air outside. 

It is a shock, this new crowd of “ im- 
‘nortals” that you find within the guarded 
Varadise, and you recall that memorial 
epitaph in Pewsey Church to Lady 
©'Looney,which runs: “Bland, passionate 
and deeply religious, she sent several 
pictures to the Exhibition, and of such are 
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the kingdom of Heaven.” Hitherto you 
had overlooked the intimate connection 
between the apparently irrelevant facts. 
But in this Academic Heaven the once 
haughty and now forgotten R.A. is seen 
resting from his labours; but that his 
works did follow him, since no man has 
seen them since, is a new truth which 
impresses itself upon you. 

But the secret of the Diploma Gallery 
is not sprung on a chance visitor so 
hastily. He winds up a tortuous stair- 
case, and until lately was dazed by 
coming across the same group of Cupid 
and Psyche upon two successive but not 
contiguous landings. This reiteration 
of the obvious used to make the unlucky 
explorer feel that he had become en- 
tangled in a nightmare, that every alter- 
nate corner yet to come would reveal 
one more replica of the same statue and 
that the stairs would never cease. _Now 
this terror has vanished, and you find at 
different stages to reward you glimpses 
of the promised land: first, twenty-seven 
etchings (for A%schylus) by Flaxman, 
and later on a decorative letter X of 
gigantic size, labelled “ Satan Calling his 
Legions, by Sir T. Lawrence.” Then 
you happen upon twogroups of Constable 
sketches, and rest thankfully; for the 


‘great pioneer of modern landscapes is 


facing you, and these delightful works 
are alone worth many steep stairs and 
many visits to the Gallery. 

After all it is folly to expect that at 
any one time, in any nation ( pace Vasari) 
there were forty great masters. The 
ridiculous majority of nonentities in the 
French Academy, in a current Year's 
Art, Who's Who? or any other assem- 
blage of specialists, should enforce that 
axiom. If, in any gallery, you can dis- 
cover one or two masters, with one or 
two masterpieces, the world’s average is 
maintained. But in the Diploma Gallery, 
although perhaps a few great masters are 
present, they are seldom represented by 
masterpieces. Should it be burnt down 
to-morrow, the world would only lose at 
most a highly interesting document; the 
true history of English art would remain 
untouched. 

After a painstaking study of the 
pictures in the Gallery another deduction 
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forces itself upon you, which is—that 
artists, like other foiks, rarely know their 
own strong points. A Leighton “once, 
and for once only,” would fain be ripe, 
grandiose and old-masterly ; a true Briton 
like Millais would don the costume of 
old Spain and dare a respectful parody 
of a Velasquez. Your portrait-painter, 
Gainsborough, for instance, elects to be 
remembered by a “ classical ” landscape. 
Richard Wilson, master of romantic 
scenery, by a piece of theatrical genre, 
and so on. 

But a few are true to their chosen lines. 
The President, Sir E. Poynter, with A 
Fortune Teller ; Mr. Alma Tadema, in 
The Way to the Temple; the late John 
Pettie, in Jacobites Plotting; Mr. H. 
Stacy Marks, in Science is Measurement ; 
Etty, with typical nudes; Mr. 
Marcus Stone, with Old Friends; Mr. 
G. F. Watts, with My Punishment is 
greater than I can bear: all these repre- 
sent good average, if not superlatively 
fine, examples of each painter. But Mr. 
Frank Dicksee’s Startled, two nude 
figures, and others, are “sports” rather 
than normal growths. A few absolutely 
amusing pictures are here: Mr. H. T. 
Wells’ Volunteers at the Firing Point isa 
canvas that justifies the continental 
caricaturist’s version of a British citizen, 
except that it is funny without being 
vulgar; it is merely a study of Dun- 
dreary - whiskers and portraits of his 
fellow - artists, more unbecoming than 
their cartoons in Vanity Fair. Of fairly 
typical, but for the most part unexciting 
works, it will suffice to name those by 
T. Creswick, C. W. Cope, Mulready, 
F. R. Pickersgill, R. Redgrave, Britton 
Riviere, W. F. Yeames, E. Long (ob- 
viously, as this picture shows clearly, 
the Sir Edwin Arnold of paint), W. 

Orchardson, J. C. Horsley, R. 
Ansdell, Vicat Cole (rather above his 
average) with a pretty Lass of Richmond 
Hill, G. D. Leslie, Val Prinsep (La 
Revolution), P. H. Calderon ( Whither), 
J. C. Hook (Limpet Gatherers), W. P. 
Frith (a quite unintentionally comic 
portrait of an artist painting a drowsy 
model), J. F. Lewis(A Café in Cairo) and 
many others. A landscape by De 
Loutherbourg recalls the once notorious 





painter who was also the apostle of tar 
water as a universal panacea for all sorts 
of diseases, and left a third and more 
lasting claim to posterity as the inventor 
of various stage effects of thunder, light- 
ning and rest, which are still the common 
properties of every theatre the wide world 
over. Then comes Fuseli—a Doré before 
his time, “the only true begettor of the 
ensuing” —décadence, with a not very 
imposing Thor battering the Serpent of 
Midgard; Stothard,the chasteillustration 
of Shakespeare; R. Westall, whose grace- 
fulness, despite its sentimentality, stil) 
pleases in some of his illustrations ; and 
a very Sunday-school-reward-card version 
of Christ Blessing Little Children by the 
American, Benjamin West, who was 
once President—a precedent admirers of 
Mr. John Sargent will not forget when 
the right moment arrives to bring it for- 
ward. But serious descriptions of most 
of these are not worth printing: for they 
must needs be but infringements of the 
copyright of the stock phrases which are 
employed each May in the daily papers. 

Sir Joshua, the well-beloved, is repre- 
sented by a classic composition 7heory, 
which does not add to his laurels; 
Hogarth, the great realist who has yet 
to be recognised at his full worth, has a 
dull interior of his own Life School; 
Constable in Dedham Lock: The Jump- 
ing Horse, is here with one of those 
masterpieces which appear greater each 
time you see them ; Mary Moser, with 
a faded group of flowers, fails to sustain 
her peculiar position as a lady R.A.— 
the true pioneer of the crowds till 
knocking at the door. 

In another gallery are Sir Joshua's 
easel and his “ sitter’s chair,” an excel- 
lent copy of Velasquez’s Las Meninas by 
John Phillip, and a huge cartoon by 
Maclise, balanced by a very good life-size 
copy of Da Vinci’s Last Supper. in 
another gallery devoted entirely to 
Gibson’s genteel statues are Hy/as (very 
much) surprised by Nymphs, a really 
lovely Sleeping Shepherd Boy, and a host 
of sculpture of the early Victorian 
period in painted plaster. 

As you retrace the rooms, a good “John 
Russell,” which is skied, pleases you; 
some bas-reliefs by Hamo Thornycroft 
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and H. H. Armstead are also attractive ; 
so is Remorse, by J]. H. Poole, and a lovely 
bit of colour in Lawrence’s A Gipsy Girl 
tempt you to pause again. Certain 
sculptures dotted about either delight or 
amuse you, mostly the latter. A wonder- 
ful series of architectural perspectives, 
including Waterhouse’s Manchester Town 
Hall and Sir John Soane’s New House 
of Lords, offer problems not worth solving, 
some as evidence of possible horrors 
escaped, others as monuments of costly 
and not quite successful efforts. But 
for the majority of the pictures it would 
puzzle an expert to re-attribute them 
were their labels lost—the majority are 
so dull, so like a forgery of an “old 
master,” such as one sees in the 
local frame-maker’s shop-window, that 
you realise again how valuable, sen- 
timentally and commercially, a blame- 
less pedigree must be. Yet even then 
you also feel that if the whole lot were 
under the hammer at Christie’s to-morrow 
the majority would fail to fetch record 
prices. 

But all the same the Diploma Gallery, 
if far more curious than enthralling, 
is weil worth visiting, if only for Sir 
Henry Raeburn’s Boy with a Rabbit, 
a canvas which equals one of Sir 
Joshua’s delicious pictures of childhood. 
Another charmingly devised group, 
Children, by the Rev. William Peters, is 
a double surprise: first, that so fresh and 
dainty a thing should be by a forgotten 
R.A., and next, that a Prebendary of 
Lincoln, and Chaplain of the Prince 
Regent, should have cared to offer him- 
self for a secular title, and still more that 
he should obtain it. Re-inspired by the 
genuine pleasure these two have aroused, 
you traverse the rooms once more, and 
light on a good solid piece of decoration 
—rather than picture-making — 7he 
Wood Ranger, by D. Maclise, then a 
curiously modern anecdotal subject, 7he 
Italian Mother, by T. Uwins (R.A. 1833) 
and the very melodramatic 7he Outcast, 
by R. Redgrave, help to link the old 
R.A. with the new, if not the Newlyn 
School. So in haphazard fashion (there 
is no catalogue) you flit from century to 
century, and enjoy, as it were, a hundred 
annual private views at once. 


An attempt to trace the growth of 
British Art from the dated samples here 
would be futile. For so many painters 
have ‘deposited mere pot-boilers— no 
matter when a work of this class was 
painted—it is equally un-representative. 
The show is certainly not educational, 
it is not even an object-lesson of wrong- 
doing, which a rabid foe of the Academy 
might enjoy. It is a pleasant medley 
of which you shrewdly suspect the very 
best are practically invisible. The Zurner, 
for example, is hung where the light 
forbids any clear idea of its subject. 
When you expect most, you are disap- 
pointed ; but, on the other hand, as in 
The Schoolmaster's Daughter by J. Sant, 
you discover that certain reputations 
which have faded of late were honestly 
won. But even dull moralising is im- 
possible here, for the text which inspires 
one train of thought is changed with 
the celerity of a lantern slide to quite 
another; and you feel grateful, irritated, 
impressed, and bored in rapid succession. 
If mediocrity must be in a large majority 
—at least it is a blessing to have it well 
assorted ; but it does prevent a visitor 
from taking the really serious work as 
seriously as it deserves. 

Still if it be impossible to take the 
Diploma Gallery, or for the matter of that 
the Royal Academy, past or present, 
quite seriously—indeed, it is the test of a 
true Briton to take no corporate body 
seriously as long as he remains outside it 
—one must not shirk the fact that, with a 
few notable exceptions, the Academy 
as we know it to-day is distinctively re- 
presentative. If you leaveone unquestion- 
able master out,and recognise the curious 
limitation which has so far hindered Sir 
Seymour Haden from the honour he 
deserves so fully,who is left? Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones has allowed his membership 
to lapse; as for the rest, they are practi- 
cally sure of entrance if they only live 
long enough. 

The whole system of the Royal 
Academy may be open to improvement, 
no less than our private system of life: 
but, on the whole, it is a good working 
hypothesis: if as a body it is unduly 
conservative, it is also tolerably free 
from “fads” and “ preciousness.” 


—— 
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T is an evening in May, not dark yet, 
| only hushed in mysterious half- 
lights, through which the ancient 
tower of the Norman church looms 
protectingly over the ivy-grown parson- 
age beneath. He stands at the gate, 
his hand on the latch. From far down 
the village street come sounds of laughter, 
softened by distance into harmony with 
the pervading peace; in the church the 
organ is pealing, and faint voices of 
worshippers are borne upon its deep 
current of melody. Inside the gate there 
is silence. 

The shadow of the church-tower, in 
daylight, is thrown beyond the house 
upon the lawn that stretches to a high 
boundary wall. He knows where it 
ends, and the bench that is set near by, 
where the lilac and syringas cluster, and 
looks, and behold, she is there. By a 
miracle she is there ! 

He opens the gate and walks into 
Paradise. His young brother follows 
nimbly, scurrying as he passes the porch 
a meek kitten, which elevates its back 
in sudden timid defiance and then dis- 
appears through the open door. 

He, to whom the young brother for 
the moment has become invisible, makes 
straight across the lawn for the seat 
among the syringas. 

She looks up, surprise in her eyes. She 
is teaching her little sister to knit, and jt 


is not visiting hours. He feels that he- 


ought to apologise for his intrusion, but 
he does not, and only stands motionless 
before the picture: the fair girl, bending 
over her little pupil, dark locks mingling 
with gold, and delicate fingers curving 
deliciously among a tangle of bright silks 
and glittering steel. 

The stitch put right, she moves, while 
the errant sentinel in love’s outworks flies 
back to the citadel. He has her little 


hand in his for a moment of bliss, and 








then the privilege of sitting near her in 
agardenchair. The brother is beckoned 
to a seat beside her, which he takes, 
insensate creature, with no conception of 
his high and undeserved estate. The 
little sister presses close on the other 
side, her long lean black-stockinged legs 
curled up on the seat, and between the 
two, serene and unapproachable as a 
star, poises the heavenly maid. The 
brother yawns—it is late for little boys 
to be out of bed—and casting his eyes up 
into the acacia whose branches overhang 
the corner, in faint hope of discovering a 
hidden nest to ravish, falls against the 
shoulders of the goddess. 

He, horrified, starts up, with stern 
visage bent on the offender, but sinks 
back, enchanted at the sweetness of her 
unruffled smile, and feels an envious 
thrill at the sight of her arm, curved like 
Cupid’s bow about the boy’s form. The 
little sister peeps behind, showing two 
rows of gleaming teeth and mischievous 
eyes ; the brother presumptuously wrig- 
gles under the touch which he would give 
his all, he thinks, to feel, and it is with- 
drawn. 

“ It is an unconscionable time to come 
here,” he says, “but it is my last chance.” 

“You go to-morrow,” she replies, and 
her eyes droop for a second, then rise 
bravely. 

“ Alas, yes,” he murmurs, and as his 
eyes are also bent he does not know 
when he meets hers again that they have 
only returned before his. 

“They will be sorry to have missed 
you,” she says. He thinks coldly. His 
heart sinks, for Evensong does not last 
for ever, and he can hear Nunc Dimittis. 
He wonders by what happy chance she 
is not among the worshippers, and 
blunders out some expression of his 
marvel, but none of the rapture the marvel 
has evoked. The little sister can ap- 
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parently throw some light upon it, and. 


bezins eagerly to speak, but is checked, 
somewhat confusedly. 

“ Your little brother is tired o1 sitting 
still,” she says, from among waning roses, 
and turns to the other child. 
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responds the brother, reserving his de- 
fence behind the ramparts of defective 
syntax. “No tails worth pulling, I 
mean,” he corrects. 

“Well, if they had, you’d pull them,” 
says the sister, with ready inference ; 


“CAN YOU PLAY ANYTHING ¢” 


“Take him and show him the rabbits,” 
she bids her. 


* * * * 


_“T won't let you. see my rabbits,” the 

sister says, with a toss of her golden 
mane, when they are alone together 
behind the box-arbour. “You pulled 
ny kitty’s tail that other day you came 
rere, 


“Rabbits ain’t got no tails to pull,” 


“and anyhow I don’t like boys near my 
animals.” 

“Then what can we do?” asks the 
brother, blankly, seeing all prospect of 
agreeable occupation suddenly snatched 
from before his eyes. He kicks a 
loose stone in the path, and grows 
sullen. 

“ | wonder why you are not in bed,” he 
remarks, ungallantly. 

“It’s my birthday,” replies the sister. 
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“T chose sitting up for a treat—and not 
to go to church if I did stay up.” 

“TI should think so!” exclaims the 
boy. “Goto church on one’s birthday !” 
And then with abrupt transition, “I say, 
can you play anything?” 

“ Ye-es,” doubtfully. “ Will you play 
* Hide-and-Seek ?’” 

“A girl’s game,” with infinite scorn. 

The little sister pouts. 

“Tf you play with a girl, it must be 
ata girl’s game. It’s awfully nice—for 
two. I hide, and you try to find me; 
and I keep moving out of one place and 
into another until you trap me.” 

“And what then?” asks the brother, 
his fancy fired somewhat at the prospect 
of the chase. 

“ Then ? 
that’s all.” 

“If 1 trap you,” said the brother, “ I’ll 
—I’ll kiss you.” 

The little sister laughs merrily at the 
threat, and darts away. 

“You must give me fair start,” she 
cries as she disappears in the laurels. 

7 * 7 * 


Oh, you’ve won the game, 


She had picked up her knitting, and 
again her white fingers are flying among 
the glittering needles and many-hued 
silks, while he looks on, happy and 
miserable together. 

“T never knew six weeks to gallop by 
as these have done,” he says. 

“I am glad you have enjoyed your 
holiday,” she responds. “ We are all so 
proud of Fairholme, that we like to know 
others appreciate it as we do.” 

“It isa Paradise!” he exclaims with 
fervour. “If I were but worthy to dwell 
in it!” he humbly adds. 

“ Oh,” she answers, with quick-flitting 
accompaniment of fingers to her musical 
laugh. “You would soon find Fairholme 
an earthly Paradise at best, and the 
serpent not far off——” 

“What matter, if I had my Eve?” 
he interrupts. 

“You are for cities and the rushing 
life beyond us,” she says, a little pensively. 
“You have only turned aside in your 
career to drink; when you have refreshed 
yourself—and that you have done now, 
you know—you will go back to the life 
you love.” 


“ But if I have drunk of the waters of 
forgetfulness ?” 

“Then you will never think again of 
Fairholme,” she answers, perversely mis- 
taking his meaning. 

“There will never be a moment, waking 
or sleeping,” he protests, boldly, “ when 
I shall not be thinking of Fairholme. 
Don’t you believe me?” he whispers, 
leaving his seat for the one vacated so 
readily by the little brother. 

She shrinks to its farthest end. 

“ Say you believe me!” he urges, lean- 
ing nearer, but not venturing to touch 
that white marvel, her hand, which lies 
now, idle, in her lap. 

From across the lawn bursts the organ 
again, in the minor strain of hymn tune. 
The children are laughing behind the 
laurels; a light wind stirs the acacia, 
and sends down a fluttering leaf, which 
falls at her feet. 

Dare she believe him? She dares, but 
durst not think she dares so far. 

“Dear Fairholme!” she says, lightly; 
“but even I could not vow that much in 
absence. And you—why you have so 
many things, so many people to think 
about. I wonder,” she adds quickly, 
“ how long it will be before church is out. 
Does not the hymn sound sweetly? 
Let us go over to the other wail and 
listen. Will you come?” 

He follows her mechanically. The 
wafted odours of lilac and syringa are 
like the fragrance of the Plains of Enna; 
he cannot pursue her as he would. But 
he is near her 

* . - . 

The little brother has honourably shut 
his eyes while the quarry disappears. 
He opens them to see before him a long 
vista of box-lined path, a_ kitchen 
garden sloping up gradually to 
glebe-land, newly-sown and furrowed, 
on the left; to right of it am- 
buscades in plenty, of out-houses, shrub- 
bery and winding walks, short cuts to 
various parts of the vicar’s domain. 

The boy cautiously approaching one 
of the sheds, peeps in. It is the one 
containing the rabbit-hutch. 

“Oh, ho!” thinks he, pursing up his 
rosy lips. “Miss Particular forgot herself.” 
For a moment there is a lurid light bent 
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upon the innocent rodents; instinct is 
strong, and besides there is the stimulus 
of opposition working in his breast. He 
longs to get at the rabbits, just to stir 
them up, to see what they are made of, 
perhaps to render a scientific certainty 
of his careless speech anent their tails ; 
but though instinct is invariable, desire 
is capricious. The little brother re- 
members that he is in pursuit of other 


pants, but all in vain: he is brought up 
sharply against a stone wall. 
* * > 


* 

“Isn't it sweet?” she says, resting a 
hand against the ivy-grown tower, and 
raising eyes, heavenward-drawn by the 
harmonies within. 

“Very!” he replies fervently, with 
adoring look. 

“When I am gone,” he says after a 


**UNDER THE LILACS” 


game, manifestly not in hiding here. So 
he regretfully leaves the rabbits to repose, 
and creeps on to the next secretive- 
looking spot, a tool-house. 

From the shubbery which nearly 
surrounds it a pair of blue eyes are 
watching him maliciously; they gleam 
nearer: the laurels creak, and in a second 
the boy is among them, seeing streaming 
gold, hearing flying feet, as he follows 
hotly, breaking down the branches that 
retard him. After the escaping quarry he 


pause, during which he has time to study 
the effect of long lashes against a fair 
cheek—* When I am gone, shall you ever 
give me a thought?” 

“Of course I shall,” she replies, too 
promptly to please him. “I never forget 
my friends.” 

“ Ah,” he says jealously, “that is not 
the answer I want.” 

She looks at him in innocent surprise. 

“What more——” she begins, and 
then puts up a hand hastily. A hush 
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has followed the last note of the organ. 
“ Now papa is preaching,” she whispers; 
“we must go away, or they will be 
disturbed.” 

“We can talk very low,” he answers, 
for he likes their position. It is quite 
out of sight from both house and road. 
“Is it a Saint’s Day?” he continues. 
“Why such an extensive service on a 
week-day ?” 

“It isa Rogation Day,” she replies, her 
tone rebuking his ignorance. 

“ And that is——?” he ventures idly 
to inquire. 

“ Asking. 
tell you.” 

Happy omen! he thinks, but does not 
dare to say it shall be his Rogation Day. 

“How ignorant I am, sweet saint,” 
he murmurs, and his hand steals out 
toward hers. At the touch both tremble, 
and hers, made suddenly prisoner, strug- 
gles against the enforced custody. Poor 
maid, she has no strength to overcome 
that strong clasp. She falls back upon 
her only weapon, entreaty, not knowing 
in her inexperience that it is the one 
which most ffequently turns against 
herself. 

“ Let me go, I beg of you!” 

“ Not until you tell me you will think 
of me—of me,” with an emphasis that 
makes an island of the spot on which 
they stand. 

“T said that. Oh, as you area gentle- 
man——” 

He releases her, with a beating heart. 

“You are angry with me,” he says, 
sorrowfully, “and I would die rather than 
vex you.” 

“lam not angry,” she replies softly, 
and moves away. Ere he can seize her 
hand again she is crossing the lawn. 

Overhead the rooks wheel round, 
circling out of the tower: the tumult in 
Iris heart as he follows her to the old 
place drowns their vociferous cawing. 

It shall be * Yes” or “ No.” And then, 
at a turn of her fair neck, the resolve is 
changed into “ It shali be yes.” 


Our school-children could 


= om 7 . 


The little brother has torn ‘his jacket 
in the laurels, but he cares nothing for 
that, as he warily yet fiercely pursues 


the flying maiden. She has the advan. 
tage: she knows the ground and every 
hiding-place, but he will trap her yet 
In and out of the shrubbery, he creeps, 
he doubles, he darts; now he thinks he 
hears stifled laughter from a covert and 
dashes against it, impetuously, now 
stands still with “ bated” breath in the 
vain hope that she will come his way 
and be caught. 

At last he sits down, in the shadow otf 
a stone wall, and meditates on the 
chances remaining. A bright thought 
strikes him. He pulls off shoes and 
stockings and softly places them in a 
hidden corner beside him. Then he 
steals out, bare-footed, and takes a 
strategetic view of the situation. He has 
closed the doors of all the out-buildings 
through which he has passed: she cannot 
escape through any of them, noiselessly, 
now. If she is in the shrubberies he can run 
as swiftly as she. But he strongly sus- 
pects her to be hidden in a certain nook 
high up against the stables, which has 
two exits: one a rough but short pathway, 
ending by a clump of shrubs, the other a 
flight of stone steps. The path shall be 
an ambuscade. 

So he cautiously proceeds to collect 
materials in his strong young arms, and 
presently deposits across the pathway a 
mass of broken lumber, abandoned 
utensils, and whatever else he has found 
conveniently at hand. Then, with a 
smile of conscious generalship, he surveys 
his work and slinks around to the other 
approach, with burning cheeks. 

He is half-way up before she is aware 
of it ; when with a suppressed squeal out 
she darts from her hiding-place and starts 
to run down the pathway, as the little 
brother pants up the last step. Now he 
is on the level ground: he is racing across 
it and dowm again: and at the bottoin 
the sister is struggling wildly to get over 
the débris her wily enemy, the embr)o 
man, has placed there for her rout and 
ruin! 

“Ha ha!” shouts the ungenerous vic- 
tor, “I’ve caught you! The gamcs 
mine!” 

“It wasn’t fair,” half-sobs the conquered 
one, “ girls don’t play like that !” 

“Don’t they ?—not half so decent.” 
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The victor has his prize at his mercy, 
and gloats over her discomfiture. “ Now 
i'm going to kiss you—I said I would.” 
And he proceeds to execute his threat, 
in spite of vigorous resistance such as 
the savage woman is supyosed to direct 
against her master, and much ex- 
penditure of breath on both sides. 

“There !—and there!” 
savs the little brother, 
“that’s two, because you 
wouldn’t give in.” 

“Tl hate you!” cries the 
ravished maiden, and 
stamps her foot, and 
slaps his face, with a 
last, desperate effort. 

“I don’t care,” the 
conqueror says serenely. 
“I’ve won, and now I 
must get my shoes and 
stockings.” 

The little sister 
glances down at his bare 
legs; then exclaims in 
dismay : 

“Why, you’ve scratch- 
ed yourself awful. O-o- 
oh!"—for there is blood 
on the smooth white 
skin. She looks at him 
with mingled admira- 
tion and pity, and 
shudders. He strides on 
with indifference  to- 
wards the stone wall, 
she following and cooing 
with sympathy. He isa 

ero now; she his slave. 
“1 don’t hate you,” she 
says, curling down be- 
side him as he struggles 
into his stockings, “ and 
you may kiss me if you 
like when you go home. 
You are brave.” 

“Pooh! It’s nothing,” 
vaunts the hero; and she 
admires the more. 

* +. * a 

lt shall be “ Yes.” 

A whole drama has 
been enacted in his mind 
before they reach the 
seat under the syringas. 
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It ends happily, and he thrills with the 
dénouement. But that cannot possibly 
take place here in full sight of the 
world, of which a closing window and 
white cap behind it is representative. 
And the vicar will cease preaching ere 
long, and come to them, followed by 
his trooping family. 
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His heart sinks, and he sighs. She 
echoes the sigh, unconsciously, and their 
eyes meet. There is mute entreaty in 
each pair. 

“I must say good-bye,” he says, with 
unutterable wretchedness in his tone, and 
reproach. Surely, surely, she knows. 

“ You may as well wait for them now.” 
She adds timidly, “ It will not be long.” 
Her eyes ask “ Does it seem so long?” 

“T think you are tired—that you would 
prefer to be alone,” he answers, refusing 
to meet her questioning gaze. 

“How have I made you think so?” 
she whispers, with downcast look, and 
alarm. 

His heart swells. “ You refused me a 
last privilege. Strangers and foes do 
sunder with as much,” he misquotes. 

She is silent, and he drinks in her 
beauty, casting about him for a clue to 
her resistance. 

“You can trust me,” he presently says, 
very gravely. “I shall not offend again.” 

She walks on a few yards, he beside her, 
still in silence. They are nearing the 
laurel arbour. When they reach it she 
would turn back, but he has had his 
mind upon the spot from the moment 
her steps bent in that direction. He 
boldly draws her toward the entrance. 

“You said ” she begins, shrinking. 

“Yes, I said I would not offend again,” 
he bursts out. “I meant it when I said 
it, but I must offend or go away silent. 
Oh, why do you treat me so unkindly ?” 
He has drawn her within, and now her 
hand is clasped against his heart. She 
can feel its fierce throbs, and her own 
responds, more gently. Her hand trem- 
bles—so near the source of life. 

“I love you, I worship you.” He raises 
it to his lips. “You must know it, yet 
you drive me from you.” 

“No, ro. But——” 

’“ Do not say ‘ but,’ dearest. Have you 
10t known that I love you? Say.” 

“TI was not sure. I mean—no.” 

“You mean yes. At least you are 
sure now. See!” 





He kneels to her, and kisses the flutter- 
ing fold of her white dress. “My darling, 
my life! No, 1 will not rise until you 
call me by my name. Then I shall know 
I am dear to you.” 

But she will not say his name, and he 
has to rise. Only in his arms, it seems, 
will she yield that sign of sovereignty. 
Yet she knows it so well. It should 
come as trippingly to her tongue as when 
last night she breathed it to the listening 
wind outside her casement. 

She falters it forth at last, from her 
nest she has made, and he is content, for 
the moment. The next, he wants more, 
having tasted of the spring which makes 
who drinks insatiate. 

“Why did you repulse me so?” he 
whispers, holding her closely. 

“1 was afraid.” 

“Afraid? My angel, who would 
harm you?” 

“Could I believe you really—loved 
me? You, so clever, so strong; and you 
know the world.” 

“Aye; I know it. And I know that 
in all its hollow depths is hidden no such 
Pearl of Price as I have found here! 
Sweet, will you go with me, out of 
Paradise, into that world, and be my 
light, my guiding star, that I may never 
go astray? Whisper, dearest— yes.’” 

The whisper is low, so low that even 
he does not hear it: he only knows it by 
the breath that sweeps his face, as he 
bends it nearer and nearer, until his lips 
meet hers. 

Outside the arbour the world goes on: 
the worshippers stream out of church, 
the villagers stroll past the vicarage gate. 
Overhead, the rooks still discuss their 
affairs in noisy conclaves, and round the 
garden-path came the little brother and 
sister, hand-in-hand, and yawning, ready 
for bed. 

But within a sacred silence reigns, 
that no sound can penetrate ; for out of 
the ocean of infinite love has swept up a 
wave, and borne them, locked in each 
other’s arms, upon its boundless tide. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE 






The Fourth 


Estate at Home 


PARLIAMENTARY 


PRESS GALLERY 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPIIS 
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ORD MACAULAY, in his essay 

on Hallam’s History, written in 

1828, says “The gallery in which 

the reporters sit has become a 

burth estate of the realm.” The title 
as, in later years, come to signify the 
hole body of the press, but it is to the 


MR. JAMES TODD 

Photo by Montague Atkinson 

men who report the proceedings of 
Parliament chat it was first applied and 
to whom it properly belongs. When 
Lord Macaulay wrote there was only a 
gallery in which reporters sat, not a 
reporters’ gallery, and it was within a 
comparatively brief period that the 
reporting of the debates had been per- 
mitted at all. 

In the reign of Henry VII. (says 
Oldfield) a member of the House of 
Commons was committed to the Tower 
for acquainting the King with the 
debates in Parliament, and both he and 


his posterity were by an Act disabled 
from ever sitting or serving as repre- 
sentatives for any place whatever. In 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth there was 
a similar case, when Arthur Hall, Esgq., 
was committed to the Tower for six 
months, fined five hundred pounds, and 
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expelled the House, for having published 
the debates. 

This reads queerly to-day, when the 
complaint of most politicians is not that 
they are reported, but that they are 
reported too briefly. : 

The very imperfect manner in which 
accounts of Parliamentary debates were 
communicated to the public even in the 
last century is thus described by Lord 
Brougham in his sketch of the Earl of 
Chatham: “At one period they were 
given under feigned names, as if held in 
the Senate of Rome by the ancient 
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orators and statesmen; at another they 
were conveyed under initials only of the 
names borne by the real speakers. Even 
when, somewhat later, these disguises 
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were thrown aside, the speeches were 
composed by persons who had not been 
present at the debates, but gleaned a 
few heads of each speaker’s topic from 
someone who had heard him.” 

Asa curious instance of the survival of 
old customs it may be said that this early 
practice is still followed by the bulk of 
“sketch ” writers in the Gallery. 

Dr. Johnson was a sinner in this respect. 
Many of Lord Chatham’s earlier speeches 
in the House of Commons, as now 
preserved, were avowedly the composition 
of the doctor, and a short time before 
his death it is recorded that he expressed 
regret for having been the author of 
fictions which had been passed for realities. 
Frrther interesting revelations in this 
direction’ may be expected when the 
present sketch writers die. 

The title of the Father of Parliamentary 
Reporting would fairly appear to belong 
to Rushworth, that Assistant-Clerk of the 
House to whom all lJater writers have 
been so largely indebted for the “ His- 
torical Collections.” Rushworth dis- 
played iti perfection the qualities of his 
reporting successors in later days when 


he steadily went on taking his shorthand 
notes amid the excitement attending 
Charles’s entry to arrest the five members. 
The modern parallel may be found on 
the occasion when the House took to 
fisticuffs for arguments during the dis- 
cussion on the second Home Rule Bill. 

Parliamentary reporting proper, as 
distinct from the uncertain notes of the 
eighteenth century by the prototype of 
the modern sketch writer, may be said 
to have commenced in the House of 
Commons on February 1oth., 1835, for 
on that day for the first time a separate 
gallery was provided for reporters. It 
had been necessary to burn the old 
Houses of Parliament down before this 
convenience was conceded: a strong 
step perhaps, but, considering the cir- 
cumstances, justifiable, and it was in the 
temporary House that the reporters first 
came into their rights. The Peers had 
preceded the Commons in this act of 
common sense, not probably because 
they were more liberal than the Commons, 
but because they had more room ;_ the) 
provided press accommodation from the 
15th October, 1831. 

But though the press were not over- 
looked in the plans of Sir Charles Barry 
when he designed the present Palace of 
Westminster, the Gallery of to-day is 
a very different place from the Gallery 
of the early fifties. Then it was a Gailery 
and little else, in Lords and Commons 
alike. This still holds good of the Lords: 
the Press Gallery there is small, and is 
situated immediately belowtheStrangers’ 
Gallery at the end facing the Throne 
and Woolsack. On the comparatively 
rare occasions when. public interest 
centres in the Lords, a requisition is 
made upon the space usually set apart 
for strangers,and the first two rowsof their 
Gallery are occupied by sketch or leader 
writers, who from that eminence strive to 
catch the noble words which are fre- 
quently missed by the journalistic lonz- 
fielders in the Gallery below. The 
acoustic properties of their Lordship’s 
chamber ate so hopelessly bad that if it 
were not for the official reporter who 
now sits at the table of the House, even 
the Prime Minister's most important 
utterances would appear ina form which 
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would astonish him, and which might 
possibly lead to international compli- 
cations. It says a good deal for Lord 
Salisbury’s elocution that he does, as a 
rule, by frankly turning his back on the 
lord Chancellor and speaking to the 
reporters,manage to make himself heard; 
but the number of Peers whose words 
are not strangled at their birth might be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 
The “writing out” accommodation for 
gentlemen of the Fourth Estate in the 
Lords, commonly confined to one fair- 
sized room, is on occasions of importance 
extended to the Jerusalem Chamber, in 
which joint committees of both Houses 
are accustomed to meet. Of recent 
years, during lengthy sittings, smoking 
has been allowed in the former room, a 
concession which has made the Lord 
High Chamberlain the object of much 
anonymous gratitude. 

Gallery life, however, centres round 
the House of Commons. To be “in the 
Lords,” as it is called, is regarded asa 
species of exile to be ended as soon as 
may be. The newer members of the 
gallery, those who have not tasted its 
sweets and bitters for more than ten years 
or so, are told dark tales of discomforts 
which the pioneers of the sixties had to 
uffer—how “dinner,” when duty’s call 
cept them within the precincts of the 
House, was a sandwich, the constituents 
pf which—rumour went—were brought 
town in the hat of Wright, who still 
presides over the messenger boys in the 
buter lobby; and how “copy” had to be 
urned out under the most trying circum- 
tances. Still, they had their compensa- 
ions. At that time the Gallery was the 
losest of corporations—the news agen- 
ies had not yet been invented, provincial 
urnals were represented in a haphazard 
nshion, and a man who had the entrée 

the Gallery was able to earn a sum 
mited only by his capacity for work. 

All this is changed now. The Gallery 
xtends most of the comforts of a club 
D its members, who are, year after year, 
rowing more numerous. It has been 
pund necessary to enlarge the Gallery 
self, and it now encroaches, and may in 
e future encroach still further, on the 
de galleries, which were once sacred to 
















members. For on “ big” nights it shows 
unmistakable signs of congestion, due 
mostly to the increased demand for 
descriptive accounts of Parliamentary 
proceedings. The reporters proper and 
the chiefs of staffs possess their own 
boxes, but the gentlemen whose writings 
are published in bigger type have for 
the most part to squeeze themselves into 
the back benches, or stand at the wings 
of the gallery. Before last session there 
was only one entrance and exit, which 
made either process a matter of difficulty 
Now there are two, and the duties of the 
doorkeeper are proportionately lightened. 
In the matter of accommodation for 
other purposes than listening to debates, 
the Gallery has shown a steady advance, 
and in this place some acknowledg:nent 
may properly be made of the undeviating 
courtesy with which its members have 
been treated by the officials of the House. 

Broadly it comes within the depart- 
ment of the Serjeant-at-Arms, Mr. H. D 
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Erskine, but to Mr. Jas J. Jones (clerk 
of the works), Mr. Prim (of the heating 
and ventilating department), and Mr. 
Hillier (of the furniture department of 
the Office of Works), the collective thanks 
of the Gallery are due for many comforts. 

On an average there are probably 
about a hundred and fifty journalists in 
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the Gallery every night, and with most 
of them not a very large proportion of 
the nine or ten hours during which the 
House may be sitting is spent in the 
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chamber itself. Outside it they have a 
pretty wide choice of rooms. There is 
“number eighteen,” being the com- 
mittee room of that designation. This 
is a roomy chamber, commanding a 
fine view of the river and Westminster 
Bridge, and much patronised by non- 
smokers or those who prefer collabora- 
tion to independent work. As an 
instance of the generosity with which 
journalists are treated by the Office of 
Works, it may be said that this room— 
unlike any other in which committees 
of the House hold their meetings—is 
lavishly supplied with hanging electric 
lights, and that when a complaint was 
made a year or two ago that the windows 
were not quite so air-tight as could be 
wished, a double window of the most 
elaborate description was at once fitted, 
to the great comfort of those who use the 
room. Committee room nineteen is also 
now at the disposal of reporters, and is 
mainly tenanted by the staff of the Times 
who compile the official report. The 
Times, besides enjoying the unique dis- 
tinction of having three boxes in the 
Gallery—two being the most lavished on 





any other journal—also possesses ; 
writing-out room of its own. Th 
favourite writing-out place is that know) 
as “The Black Room,” socalled because it 
desks are japanned tothat hue. Here om 
may smoke while writing—a faculty in 
which many members of the Gallery ar 
proficient. The smoking-room proper 
lately enlarged, is also much patronise 
It is a roomy and comfortable chambe 
with padded benches and luxurious arm 
chairs. Newspapers and magazines cove 
the tables when they are not occupied }j 
chess and draught-boards—these simpi 
pastimes being the high-water mark o 
recreation permitted within the precina}] 
of the Palace of Westminster. A larg 
and lofty tea-room is also at the dispox 
of Gallery journalists, and here too om 
may read the newspapers and magazine 
whiie enjoying refreshments which ¢ 
not come within the licensing law 
Half-a-dozen years ago the caterix 
arrangements for the Gallery werg 
in the hands of the same contractor wh 
supplied the members downstairs. The 
there was a crisis which originated eith: 
in the price of early peas or the dyser 
terical properties of a certain cherry tar 
However that may be, the Gallery hs 
since had its own contractor and is ver 
well served. Itreceives a yearly grant 
£25 out of the £2,000 which the Kitche 
Committee of the House gets from th 
Treasury; but this is handed over to the 
contractors for the renewal of plant, * 
that the members do not directly benef 
thereby. The dining-room seats abort 
thirty, and is at times rather congestet 
but that under the circumstances cannt 
be helped. It is a cheerful apartmer 
looking out on Palace Yard, and © 
decorated with the portraits of vetera® 
of the Gallery. The contemplation « 
the features of those who have spe* 
forty or fifty, or even more, years in t® 
service and have then died in harness 
found to be a useful aid to digestion. 

Nothing, indeed, is more remarka® 
than the longevity of many of those w" 
endured the hardships of Parliamenta! 
reporting in the past. Then the bless 
institution of the twelve o'clock rule ¥4 
undreamed of. The House sat as | 
as it listed, and all-night sittings—™ 
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happily rare—were ten years ago the 
commonest incidents of a session. There 
were more “ counts out” it /s true, b* it 
is scarcely the general experience c: «.1€ 
Gallery that a “count out” is favourable 
to getting home early. So it must be 
accepted as a fact that the Gallery, in 
spite of late hours and hard work, and 
the occasional presence of what the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill callea 
“mephitic odours,” is a healthy place. 
That it is also one of which the attrac- 
tions grow with experience is proved by 
the fact that there are at least a dozen 
members in it with over thirty years of 
attendance to their credit. 

As an institution it goes without saying 
that the Gallery has steadily grown in 
importance and influence. A committee 
of twelve—elected by the whole of the 
members who hold personal tickets— 
administer its affairs and watch over its 
interests. It is now the recognised 
mouthpiece of Parliamentary reporters, 
and is consulted by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms on matters affecting the accom- 
modation and comfort of journalists, not 
only in the Gallery itself but in the 
reporting of committees and commissions. 
The present Speaker (Mr. Gully) has 
performed a graceful act, well appreciated 
by the Gallery, in inviting the chairman 
and secretary of the committee to his 
official levées. In other directions the 
intercourse between the House and the 
Gallery is of an intimate and cordial 
nature. The Parliamentary golf handi- 
cap is an annual event, in which, thanks 
to the large number of Scotsmen who 
are journalists, the Gallery is quite able 
to hold its own, and on one occasion a 
member of the Gallery has won it out- 
right. This year, it may be mentioned 
by the way, the Gallery has instituted a 
golf handicap of its own for a cup pre- 
sented by anex-member. What is hoped 
will be the first of many matches at 
chess has just been played between the 
House and the Gallery. If the Gallery 
cricket club were still in existence another 
match would be possible. The cricket 


club, however, died of inanition some 
years ago, but has been re-incarnated as 
a lawn tennis club, in which form, despite 
the general slump in lawn tennis, it now 
flourishes. The Gallery Lodge of Free- 
masons—the only purely journalistic 
lodge in the world—is another offshoot 
of the Gallery, though its brethren are 
not exclusively confined to Parliamentary 
journalists. Much more might be 
written of the Gallery: of its members 
who have attained fame in other walks of 
life, notably at the Bar on the floor of 
the House itself, and in literature: of the 
legends which crowd its past history, of 
the tales which are told of the present: 
but enough has been said to show that 
the Fourth Estate in its home at West- 
minster is a worthy microcosm of the 
larger world of journalism outside. 

The portraits which accompany this 
article are those of Mr. James Todd 
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(Chairman of the Gallery Committee), 
Mr. F. Piper (Treasurer), Mr. J. D. 
Irvine (Secretary), Mr. William Paul, 
“The Father of the Gallery,” Mr. H. W. 
Lucy (Toby M.P.), and Mr. F. C. Gould, 
of the Westminster Gazette. 























The Untrodden Path 
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THE ways are many Life has known, 
But one God fashioned for our own, 
Of radiant lawn or cruel stone, 
For our feet’s finding. 
Together must we climb and seek- 
Hands grasped; my strength to aid you, weak; 
My voice to soothe your frighted cheek : 
Soul to soul binding. 


What made us falter? What dismayed 
The courage in our blood? We strayed 
Irresolute. We were afraid 

Of fears unspoken. 
We saw the path and deemed it fair: 
Completer life, a joy more rare 
Awaited us—we did not dare, 

And Hope lay broken. 


QO, love, your face was ashen pale, 

Lonely you went adown the vale, 

And on the wind there rose the wail 
Of Love lamenting ; 

Something had turned our joy to pain, 

Had found us one and left us twain, 

And made our best achievements vain 
Beyond repenting. 


O, love, if aught ot blame be mine, 
If over-fond or if supine, 
My fault it is that path divine 
Is still untrodden ; 
My punishment may bring me grace, 
I sorrow at our parting-place, 
And all the flowers beneath my face 
With tears are sodden. 


WILLIAM MUDFORD. 
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Dialogue of the 


SIXES AND 
WRITTEN BY 


. Y last day at Oxford!” sighed 

M Mrs. Romer, as she lay back 

in the punt and put up her 

parasol. “Isn't it a shame, 

Mr. Elsworth, that I have to go away on 
the first day of the ‘eights ’?” 

Elsworth, of Exeter, having moored 
the punt carefully, turned and sat down 
opposite Mrs. Romer, nursing his knees. 

“ Beastly shame,” he said, with gloom 
in his voice. “ But must you go?” 

“ Positively must,” replied Mrs. Romer, 
shifting her parasol and looking at her 
companion round the edge. “We've got 
to go to a dinner-party to-morrow night 
in town, a theatre and a dance the next 
night, and—oh—something or other 
every night till the end of the season. 
But you're coming to see us in town, 
aren’t you? You promised, you know.” 

Elsworth dug his heel into the floor of 
the punt. “ You won’t have any timé to 
spare for me in town—like up here, you 
know,” he said, gloomily. Then, more 
cheerfully, “We've seen a lot of each 
other the last week, haven’t we. Seems 
as though we’d known each other for— 
for any amount of time.” 

Mrs. Romer shifted her parasol again 
in order to watch an eight paddling down 
to the starting-point at Iffley. 

“They look such nice clean whole- 
some boys,” she said. “ That’swhatI like 
so about Oxford. All the boys look as 
though—well—as though they had a 
7 every morning. What boat is 

hat?” 

“O, that’s the House—Christ Church, 
Imean. But let’s——” 

“ And who is that at the end of the 
boat ?” 

“That's Barclay ; 


he’s stroke, you 
know ; awful outsider.” 
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“He looks nice,” said Mrs. Romer 
following the boat with her eyes. 

“ But, I say,” said Elsworth, “can’t you 
cut the dinner-party and stay on? We 
could have such an awfully good time.” 

Mrs. Romer turned hereyesto Elsworth 
and shook her head. “I’m to be carried 
off by main force to-night,” she said. 
“You see, my husband is coming on from 
Birmingham this afternoon to pick me 
up, and we positively must go to town 
by the last train.” 

Mrs. Romer leaned back on _ her 
cushions and sighed. “ But you're not 
smoking, Mr. Elsworth,” she said; “I 
don’t mind your smoking, you know.” 

“1 don’t want to smoke,” said Elsworth. 
“T say,” he continued, after a pause, 
“we've had a ripping good time this last 
week, haven’t we?” 

“I’ve enjoyed myself immensely,” said 
Mrs. Romer. “ Everybody has been so 
kind. The Pethwicks are charming 
people, and let one do just as one likes, 
and——” 

“ Yes,” said Elsworth, “I shall always 
be grateful to the Pethwicks.” 

“ And you have simply devoted your- 
self to me—an old married woman like 
me, too!” 

“What rot!” said Elsworth. “Why, 
I don’t believe you’re more than—than a 
year or two older than I am.” 

“Ah, but I am,” Mrs. Romer sighed, 
shifted her parasol again, and turned 
towards the river. “ Wasn't that the 
gun?” she asked. “Does that mean 
that the race is starting?” 

“No; that’s only the first gun,” said 
Elsworth. “But never mind the race ; 
let's talk about—I mean—I want to tell 
you——” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Mrs. Romer, 
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sitting up and looking with great interest 
down the course. “Of course I nind 
about the race. That’s just what I’ve 
come to see.” 

“I believe you are offended with me,” 
said Elsworth, gloomily. “I suppose I 
deserve it. I'd have begged your pardon 
last night, only I thought you didn’t 
seem to mind, you know.” 

“Mind!” said Mrs. Romer, turning 
towards Elsworth: “mind what? I 
thought you were particularly nice last 
night.” 

“Then you weren't offended—really?” 

“Why should I be offended ?” 

“ At what—what I did.” 


“Why, Mr. Elsworth, what dd you do?” 


Elsworth turned a puzzled face to 
Mrs. Romer for a moment. Then, 
picking a bit of fluff carefully from the 
knee of his flannels, “I mean,” he said, 
“T mean when I kissed you.” 

“O!” said Mrs. Romer. 

“T’m awfully sorry if it annoyed you, 
but I did.” 

Elsworth looked up boldly at Mrs. 
Romer, whose eyes wandered vaguely 
round the horizon. Her eyebrows lifted. 

“T don’t remember,” she said. 

“Don’t yqu remember,” pursued Els- 
worth, “when we were standing last 
night—after supper at Brandon’s—look- 
ing into the gardens? I was just behind 
you—quite close—and——” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Romer, quite gently, 
as her eyes came to rest upon Elsworth’s 
face, which was still bent on the knee of 
his flannels. 

“Well, I couldn’t help it, you know. 
But you did know, didn’t you?” 

“TI did not,” said Mrs. Romer. “I 
hadn't the least idea. And I can’t under- 
stand——” 

“I’m awfully sorry—really,” said Els- 
worth. 

Mrs. Romer watched him in silence 
for a few moments as he plucked at the 
knee of his flannels. Then her brow 
wrinkled a little. “Why are you so 
sorry ?” she asked. 

“Because I’m sure you are angry, 
now aren’t you?” . 

Mrs. Romer reflected, rubbing the 
handle of her parasol gently against her 
cheek. 


“Well, you see,” she said, after a pause, 
“after alk I didn’t know.” 

“But supposing you had known,” said 
Elsworth, looking suddenly up at her. 

“It would never have happened,” said 
Mrs. Romer, firmly. 

There was silence for a few moments, 
Elsworth looking moodily across the 
river to the towing-path, where the towns- 
folk stood to view the races, and under- 
graduates were hurrying down to run 
with the boats. Mrs. Romer looked 
reflectively at Elsworth. b 

“T don’t think it was very nice of you, 
Mr. Elsworth,” she said, “to—to do that 
sort of thing without my knowing it. 
Why did you do it?” 

“There didn’t seem to be—any other 
way,” replied Elsworth. Then, meeting 
Mrs. Romer’s eyes, he said: “ But you 
needn’t laugh at a man. It’s rough.” 

“I’m not laughing,” said Mrs. Romer, 
“I’m very much annoyed.” 

“But you said you weren’t angry,” said 
Elsworth. 

“You haven't told me why you did it,” 
said Mrs. Romer. “And there’s another 
gun. That's the start, isn’t it?” 

“I couldn’t help it,” said Elsworth. 
“Don’t you see, when a man sees you 
every day—and talks to you—and—and 
all that, doesn’t it stand to reason Vi 
I may call you Violet?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Romer; 
“why, I’m old enough to be your mother 
—very nearly.” 

“O, rot!” said Elsworth, “you look 
awfully young and—and jolly.” 

Mrs. Romer shook her head. 

“IT put my complexion on every morn: 
ing,” she said. 

“T don’t believe it,” said Elsworth. 

“And I dye my hair,” continued Mrs. 
Romer. 

“I don’t care,” said Elsworth. 

“And I—I’m married,” said Mrs. 
Romer. 

Elsworth returned to the obdurate bit 
of fluff upon his knee. 

“I suppose,” he said slowly, “that does 
matter.” Elsworth looked up straight 


into Mrs. Romer’s eyes. “You are laugh- 
ing,” he protested. 
on a chap.” 

The shouts of the spectators on the 
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DIALOGUE OF 


banks, on the barges, and in the boats 
grew in volume; a_bell clanged—the 
signal from the bank that a boat was 
within bumping distance of another. 
Excited men tore along the towing-path 
with rattles, and shouted the names of 
their colleges in encouragement as the 
eights came up the course. But Elsworth 
heard none of these things. He heard 
only the laughter that bubbled from the 
lips of Mrs. Romer. 

“O,youabsurd boy!” she said. “There! 
Exeter has made a bump, and you 
haven't even cheered!” 

“I wasn’t thinking of the races,” said 
Elsworth. “A man doesn’t think of 
things like that when he’s a 

“We ought to be getting back,” said 
Mrs. Romer, as she watched the eights 
paddling back from the winning-post to 
their respective barges. 

Elsworth unmoored the punt and be- 
gan punting up-stream. After a stroke 
or two he stopped, and trailing the pole 
in the water behind him, said, “I sup- 
pose I mustn’t come and see you—now.” 

“ Why not?” said Mrs. Romer. “I was 
hoping to see a lot of you when you 
came up to town—or ‘down,’ you call 
it, don’t you?” 

“You mean it?” said Elsworth. “ Be- 
cause, of course, I should be—only the 
thought perhaps—after what has hap- 
pened ——” 

“ What has happened?” 

“T mean—after last night, and—and 
what I’ve said to-day—I couldn’t help 
it, you know, but I thought you might 
find it a little awkward my meeting ——” 

“OQ! there’s Dick on the barge,” said 
Mrs. Romer. She waved a welcoming 
parasol, and a lifted straw hat on the 
Exeter barge identified Mr. Romer. 
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Elsworth punted alongside, and was 
forthwith introduced to Mr. Romer. 

Mrs. Romer held Elsworth’s hand a 
moment at parting. 

“You mustn't,” she said, “take it too 
seriously—what I said.” 

“You mean—about—about minding?” 

“ No,” laughed Mrs. Romer, “ about my 
hair, and so on. Good-bye. We shall 
see you in town.” 

“ Good-looking boy,” said Mr. Romer, 
as he walked up through Christ Church 
meadows with his wife. 

“Isn’t he?” said Mrs. Romer. Then, 
looking sideways up at her husband, she 
proceeded, “ And oh! Dick, what do you 
think? He’s in love with me—awfully 
in love, poor boy.” 

“What, another. Realiy, Vi, the 
Public Prosecutor ought to take you up.” 

“ And—Dick—he kissed me!” 

“O, Vi, come—” began Mr. Romer. 

“It was such an absurd little kiss—on 
my back hair. I could scarcely feel it. 
And I couldn’t laugh because—because, 
of course, he thought I didn’t know. 
And now he’s so miserable about it.” 

“But why should he be miserable,” 
began Mr. Romer, “if he——” 

“O, don’t be logical, Dick. 
don’t mind, Dick, do you?” 

“Mind,” said Mr. Romer, selecting a 
cigar from his case. “Of course not— 
if he doesn’t.” 

They walked on for a little in silence, 
Mr. Romer puffing at his cigar. 

“Well,” he said at length, “you're 
very serious, Vi. What are you thinking 
of? The silly boy?” 

“Stupid old Dick!” said Mrs. Romer 
glancing at her husband. “I was think- 
ing of you. You are so sensible, Dick— 
so horribly sensible.” 
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From Foul to Fair 


HOW 


WRITTEN LY H. C. SHELLEY. 


SEWAGE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


IS PURIFIED 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
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EGULARLY every year, when 
the dog days come round, the 
funny men of the Glasgow even- 
ing papers vie with each other 

in cracking jokes over the balmy odours 
This annual 


exhaled by the river Clyde. 


SEWAGE: BEFORE ANI) AFTER 


phenomenon is either a strong proof of 
the virility of Scottish wit, or of the 
hilarity inherent in Scottish whisky; to a 
stranger nose poking about among the 
streets alongside the Clyde the “ feel ” of 
the smell is no joking matter. 

The cause is not far to seek. When 
you pour the raw sewage of a city of 
six hundred thousand people into a 
river, then stir up the water a thousand 
times an hour with screws and paddle- 
wheels, and finally expose the mixture 
to the heat of a July sun, you may know 
what to expect. 

For many years the City Fathers of 
Glasgow have seen visions of a different 
state of things. Are there not salmon 
in the city arms, and in the good old 
days were not salmon caught by the 
score within sight of the cathedral ? 
Why should such things have been and 
not be again? And so the Fathers 





dreamed dreams of a purified Clyde, 
alive with salmon and trout from the 
Bromielaw to Tinto’s Hill. 

But a big problem had to be solved 
before those dreams were started on the 
road to realisation. Just look at that 
bottle on the left: it is only an average 
sample of the kind of fluid Glasgow 
pours into the Clyde at the rate of fifty 
millions of gallons a day. Between that 
bottle on the left and its companion on 
the right a wide gulf yawns, but the first 
arch of the bridge has been thrown out 
from the Stygian side. 

The process of purification adopted in 
Glasgow is as simple in working as it is 
efficacious in result. It is known to 
experts as the intermittent, precipitation, 
and filtration system, the invention in 
its present form of Mr. G. V. Alsing, a 
Danish gentleman, who applied himself 
with unwearied ardour to the solutio 


of sewage problems. The Glasgow 


Corporation have availed themselves of 
Mr. Alsing’s latest improvements in their 
new works, and the sample bottles of 
raw and purified sewage, which stand 
upon the shelves of the 


laboratory, 
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sive promise of entirely satisfactory 
By the aid of the accompanying 
Jhotographs it is easy to follow the 
ourse of the sewage from its entrance of 
the works to its discharge into the Clyde. 
Received first in a huge subterraneous 
“catch-pit,” it is necessary at the outset 
to remove the heavier matters from the 
sewage as far as possible. The bottom 
ol the 7 catch-pit ” is V-shaped and fitted 
with screw-conveyers, which work all the 
heavy deposits toward bucket-elevators. 
hus purged of larger matters the sewage 
flows into a central well, from which it is 
pumped up to the mixing chamber, 
where three rotary mixers are constantly 
at work. The chemicals used are sul- 
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PRESSING THE SLUDGE 


phate of alumina and lime, the latter 
being one of the most powerful precipi- 
tants in existence. Before leaving the 
main building for the outdoor department 
we may follow the process adopted in 
treating the sediment of the sewage. This 
is all collected by various pipes and run 
into four oval-shaped rams, from whence 
it is forced by compressed air into one or 
other of the seven large presses in the 
pressing-room. Having got this length 
the sediment is known as sludge-cake, 
the presses being used for the purpose of 
extracting all the moisture possible. 
Chat object attained pressure is slackened, 
and the cakes fall through hoppers in the 
floor into railway waggons beneath, by 
which they are conveyed direct to the 


’ 


11) . 
\ll the outdoor operations are con- 
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ducted on an enormous scale. After the 
sewage has been thoroughly mixed with 
the precipitating chemicals, huge tanks 
are necessary in which to allow the 
depositing process to go on, and of these 
precipitation tanks there are no fewer 
than twenty-four, each having a capacity 
of 30,000 gallons. They are arranged in 
two rows on either side of the aération 
beds and channel. Each tank is filled in 
rotation, and the sewage is allowed to 
come to complete rest for an hour. At 
the end of that time the liquid is drawn 
off, and the sludge in the bottom of the 
tank is returned to the indoor depart- 
ment to be compressed in the manner 
already described. 

The aération beds play an important 
part in the working out of the Glasgow 
system. Each precipitation tank has a 
sloping, stepped aération bed connected 
with it, over which the sewage is allowed 
to flow in a shallow stream, it having 
been found that air is one of the most 
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AERATION BEDS 


potent purifiers of the liquid. All the 
aération beds slope downwards into one 
common channel, by which the semi- 
transparent sewage is conveyed to the 
last department of the works. This 
consists of sixty vast filters, of which 
twenty are filled with coxe and the 
remainder with gravel and sand, the 
sewage being passed through them in 
the order named. When it at last flows 
down the effluent channel into the Clyde 
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it is absolutely pure from a sanitary Li 
point of view ; whether from a piscatorial ba 
standpoint remains to be proved. te 
Two features of the Glasgow sewage "1 
works are noteworthy. In the first | 
piace, contrary to all expectations, there J 


is anentire absence of unpleasant odours. 
As the visitor passes from building to 
building, or threads his way by the side J 
of the tanks and filters, he might thir 

himself inspecting an enormous scent 
manufactory for any contrary evidence 
that reaches his nostrils. Again, every- 








FILTERS AND EFFLUENT CHANNEL 





thing possible has been done to make 
the surroundings of the workers here 
pleasant. On entering the gates, one’s 
attention is first arrested by -a large 
central plot laid out in grass and flower- 
beds. That is the keynote of the policy 
which has prevailed in planning the 
setting of the buildings. Wherever | 
possible, other grass plots and flower- \ 
beds have been called into existence, so 
that in a few years the environments of 
the works will suggest anything but the 
purpose to which they are put. | 
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Extract from the Diary of Mrs. James Lovett, “ Fatrelms,” Kingsbury. 


UST been upstairs for another look 
at my new gown for to-night. It 
came an hour ago, and I’ve been 
up four times already. It really 

looks enchanting. I’m afraid I’ve been 
extravagant; but the occasion does 
justify the expense: one doesn’t dine 
out every night with a rich old maiden 
aunt who has sulked for three years on 
very small provocation, and who at last 


makes it up for no apparent reason— 
unless, indeed, it was that chance meet- 
ing with my Winny that melted her 
crabbed old heart. Well, whatever the 
reason or the unreason, it’s a happy finish 
to a wretched quarrel. 

Aunt Caroline's maid told my Louisa 
that there were to be twelve to dinner, 
and that she believed Jim was going to 
be asked to do host ! 
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*o, LoRD!” 

O, dear! I wish I had just reminded 
Jim again of this dinner before he left 
for the office this morning (seeing what 
a sieve he has for a memory, and how 
terribly casual he is). But really, he was 
in such a mortal hurry to catch that early 
train that I thought of nothing but his 
tea, and his hat, and the clock. How | 
do hate bustling over breakfast like that, 
and coming down in my dressing-gown! 

Perhaps I had better send a wire to 
the office, just to make everything quite 
certain. “ Don't forget dinner Aunt Caro- 
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line’s 7.30 to-ni 
would do. Yes, | 
take it to the post-« 
on my way to Tur 
for the flowers—a s) 
of roses for myse 
think, and a bud 
Jim’s buttonhole 
want him to be at 
vers best to-night 


all, Aunt C. is 
child’s godmother, 
ought to do sometl 
for her, if only to n 
up for these three ye 
of careful neglect. 

I'll order the 
from White’s, too, 
be here at 7 sharp 
takes half an hou 
The Hall in Whit 
flies. 

I’m cross with 1 
self for feeling so elat 
about this reconci 
tion-dinner. But sor 
how I can’t help it. 
may mean so much 


Iixtract from the Po 
Diary of James Loi 
Esq., Fenchurch A 
nue. EC. 

Caught early tr 
this morning. Just 
ranged with Hicks 
take my place here t 
afternoon. Shall cat 
2.30 to Gorsemere, a 
haggle for the Chipp: 
dale till I get it. S 
prise for Tootles’ birthday. Have s 
nothing to her about it. In fact, t 
her it couldn’t be done, but also told « 
Moses to give me first refusal. Splen 
bit. Worth ten. Get it for seven. Sh 
catch 6.50 home from Euston. No qui 
train from Gorsemere to town before 
Nuisance. But shall get home to dinn 


Second Extract from the Diary of M 
Lovett, “ Fairelms.” 

I am dressed to a pin. The fly w 

be here in five minutes, and /zm ts 7 


Winny’s sake \ft 
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d old 
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Shall 
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inner. 


Mrs. 


back from town !! 


PARALLEL 


He must have missed 
his train. Just to-night—for the first 
time in two years—he must miss his 
O, it’s oo cruel. I’ve left a frantic 
note for him on the hall table, saying 
that I will explain matters to Aunt 
C. and that he must follow as soon 
as is humanly possible. But the next 
train doesn’t come in till after seven, so 
that even if he hurries to the verge of 
ipoplexy he can’t be less than twenty 
inutes late. And punctuality is Aunt 
C.’s5 mania, I remember. It’s too un- 
pardonable of him. At least, I only 
hope it zs his fault, and no misfortune 
that has happened. 

Thank Heaven, I wired to the office, 
lse I should think he had forgotten all 
about it. 


Here’s the fly ! O,dear! O, dear! 


Second Extract from the Pocket- Diar} o; 
James Lovett, Esqg., Pedlar’s Clud, 
Dover Street. 

Good business! Got Chippendale 
desk for £7 10s.; ordered it to be sent 
off in good time for the 30th. Caught 
fast train back all right, and had inspira- 
tion on way from Waterloo to Euston, 
where I meant to catch 6.50 home. 
Stopped cab and wired Tootles : “Come 
up. Dine Trocadero. Will meet 7.55 
Euston.” Wire reached her soon after 
seven, just time for her to do it—with 
luck. We'll have jolly evening. Perhaps 
to play. 

Third Extract from the Diary of Mrs. 

Lovett, “ Fairelms.” 
Of all the unutterable evenings! I 
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can't dear it! O, the half-hour in that 
awful drawing-room, with my _ heart 
in my mouth, and my ears bursting 
for the sound of Jim’s fly! And, O! 
the unending hours in that awful 
dining-room, with my heart in my plate 
and my brain teeming with visions of 
Jim in every variety of accident—cab, 
train, fire, what not! And when [ had 
exhausted every nerve in my body with 
anxiety and misery, and excuses to 
Aunt C., | come back to find that 
wire! Dine Trocadero! Yes—dine in 
torments, with a barely reconciled Aunt 
turning acid under my very eyes, and 
everybody wondering and _ condoling, 
and suggesting and—O, it was unbear 
able. And I didn’t bear it for longer 
than I could help—came away directly 
after dinner, and cried all the way home 
in the fly. 

Much good my new gown did me! 
Over ten guineas thrown away. 

And now I am going to sit up for 
James Lovett. Not only will he have 
to write an adequate and plausible 
letter to Aunt C. to-morrow morning, 
éut—he will have to tell me where 
he has spent his day, since he was 
evidently mot at the office when my 
wire got there, or—I presume—sub- 
sequently. 

| have sent the servants to bed, 
and shall wait here to receive him in 
person. 


Third Extract from the Pocket-Diary of 
James Lovett, Esq.,“ Fairelms.” 
O, Lord! 
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Non-Collegiate Students at the 
Universities 
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II. — CAMBRIDGE 


FEW years ago, many people 
A were prevented, by lack of means, 

from obtaining at Cambridge 

that training essential for success. 
For these especially the “Non-Collegiate 
Students’ Board” was formed, and they 
were given a_ house, 
called Fitzwilliam Hall, 
where they could meet 
together. There is 
often a misunderstand- 
ing as to the meaning 
of the term “ Unat- 
tached” or “ Non-Col- 
legiate” Students at 
Cambridge. Their 
position at the Univer- 
sity is, in a word, very 
similar to that of 
“College men” who 
live out of College in 
lodging-houses licensed 
by the University. 
They are subject to the 
same discipline and the 
wearing of Academical 
dress as members of 
Colleges; they have the 
same advantages as re- 
gards opportunities of attending Pro- 
fessors’ lectures, of competing for Uni- 
versity prizes and scholarships, and of 
making use of the University Library, 
museums, and other institutions. 

The only sum obligatory to Non- 
Collegiate Students is an entrance fee of 
about seven pounds, together with a sum 
of thirty-seven shillings a term paid to 
the Board. Of course they have to pay, 
in common with all other Undergraduates, 
the University fees besides. 

The unattached student is free to take 
Inter-Collegiate lectures or not, as he 





MR. T. F. C. HUDDLESTON: CENSOR 
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pleases; in many cases men prefer to 
devote their time to private reading. 
The payments for Matriculation, Ex- 
aminations and Degrees are the same 
for the unattached students as for 
members of Colleges. 

It is often asked 
“What is the smallest 
sum on which a man 
can get the ordinary 
B.A., or ‘ poll-degree, 
at Cambridge?” Asa 
Non-Collegiate Student 
it is possible to “keep” 
the necessary nine 
terms at Cambridge for 
a total sum of a hun- 
dred and seventy 


dress, travelling, and 
personal expenses. The 
difference of the ex- 
penditure of a College 
man and a Non-Col- 
legiate is readily ap- 
preciated when it is 
known that four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds 
is considered no large 
allowance for an average College man, 
for the three years. 

It may be of interest to know some o! 
the items which form the hundred and 
seventy pounds : 


For three years’ expenses in board 4 
and lodging, attendance, &c., &c. 


(about 78 weeks)... 110 
For three years’ payment to the 
Board, and University fees ... 45 


For some lectures, which the 
student will probably find it 
necessary to take (say) ... ... 15 


pounds, exclusive of 
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And then there is a small margin for 
personal and social expenses. This 
sum must he considered as a minimum ; 
in many cases more expensive living, 
additional fees and books will make the 
total somewhat larger. 

It is impossible to give an estimate 
for a man who intends to try for a Tripos; 
it depends upon what class of studies he 
wishes to pursue: a medical student 
will find that laboratories, &c., raise the 
cost a great deal. In many cases married 
men, or men who are older than the 
average undergraduate, become Non- 
Collegiates not so much for the sake of 
economy as because they have no wish 
to join in the social life of boys fresh 
from schools, which would be the case if 
they joined a College. For students 
living with their parents in Cambridge, 
too, it is often found that the restrictions 
of College life and the necessity of dining 
in “Hall” is an objection, and they 
become Non-Collegiate Students. Then 
again there are many unattached students 
who, having occupations in the town, 
would find it impossible to belong to a 
College with its compulsory “ Chapels” 
and “ Halls.” For all these classes Fitz- 
william Hall is a great boon; without it 
they would be unable to come to the 
University. As a rule the Non-Col- 
legiate has more freedom and has fewer 
expenses than the Undergraduate of a 
College, 

Let us turn from the question of the 
expense of an unattached student, to see 
how he is enabled to mix with his fellow- 
students, how his studies are super- 
intended by competent advisers, and 
how he may spend his leisure hours. 
Fitzwilliam Hall is a large red-brick 
building, built in Queen Anne’s style, 
situated in a central position of the town, 
and opposite the famous Fitzwilliam 
Museum. It consists of a Dining Hall, 
where the men dine every day. Attend- 
ance is quite voluntary, but the Hall is al- 
ways well filled. There isa reading-room 
provided witha large variety of papers and 
magazines,games such as chess, draughts, 
«c., and also writing materials. The 
building also includes a library, contain- 
ing a large number of volumes, including 
works of reference and books likely to 


prove of assistance to the “ Undergrads.” 
There are also lecture-rooms where 
lectures are delivered at a small fee for 
men preparing for the “Previous” and 
“ General ” examinations. 

There are as well the ‘ecturers’ private 
studies, Censor’s room and clerk’s office. 

The Censor corresponds to a College 
“Tutor.” He supervises the course of 
studies each man is taking ; he is always 


MR. E. S. SHUCKBURGH: SENIOR LECTURER 


ready to give advice and render assist- 
ance to the Non-Collegiates in every 
possible manner. Non-Collegiate Stu- 
dents at Cambridge are most fortunate in 
having as their Censor a man who has the 
interests of the men very much at heart. 
Mr. Huddleston has done a great deal 
for Fitzwilliam Hall. To the Censor 
returns are made by the lodging-house 
keepers of the hours at which the Non- 
Collegiate Students return at night, and 
he fulfils the functions of “ Prelector” 
in sending in the names of the men as 
candidates in their several examinations 
and in presenting for degrees thes : who 
have satisfied the requirements of the 
University. 

As in most of the Colleges, the various 
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clubs are united into one: the “ Amalga- 
mation Club,” which for a small sum a 
man may join and thus become a 
member of the Cricket, Football, Boating, 
Tennis, Musical, Chess, Literary and 
Debating Clubs. 

In sports the Non-Collegiates generally 
do well against the various Colleges ; 
last year their tennis representatives 
proved themselves invincible against 
all the Colleges in the University. Every 
Saturday evening during the term the 
Debating Society meets in the reading- 
room, and discusses Politics and Social 
Questions, and on alternate Saturdays 
there are Smoking Concerts. A Chess 
Club has recently been formed, and this 
term it started a Chess Tournament, 
which seems to be very popular. 

All these meetings bring the men into 
contact with one another and enable 
them to enjoy the society of others who 
are of the same age and interested in 
the same pursuits. In fact, a Non- 
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Collegiate Student who is fond of society 
can obtain as much of it as he desires 
among the members of Fitzwilliam Hall, 
to say nothing of the numerous friends 
he will probably have in the Colleges. 

It is clear that the system of unattached 
students at Cambridge has proved an 
unqualified success; the body has co 
tributed its fair share of honour and 
glory to our “ Alma Mater”; its men, as 
a rule, are very successful in the Univer- 
sity examinations and in gaining scholar- 
ships to Colleges. The list of honours 
is large, and would be even still greate 
if it were not for the fact that some of 
the Non-Collegiates migrate to Colleges 
from time to time, the honours they win 
elsewhere being credited to their respec- 
tive Co'leges. 

Fitzwilliam Hall is becoming more 
and more popular day by day, as is shown 
by the fact that the numbers are well 
maintained: there are now about a 
hundred and twenty unattached students 
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The Princes Pledge 


WRITTEN BY ERNEST A. NEWTON. 


of Thatcham, Berkshire,one morn- 

ing in December in the year 1642. 

Since the great battle fought 
three mouths earlier at Edge Hill the 
whole of the county had been overrun 
by patrols and scouting parties of each 
side; the King being quartered for the 
winter at Oxford, while the forces of the 
Parliamentary generals, Essex and 
Waller, were lying to south and east of 
him in many a small town and village. 

Continual excursions were made by 
the Cavaliers into the neighbourhood of 
their opponents, and the most retired 
hamlets became familiar with the ringing 
of cavalry trumpets and the scarlet 
uniforms of the Royalist horse. 

But for some reason or other Thatcham 
had escaped the attention of the foragers, 
and so the news that a squadron of the 
King’s men were riding up the road 
from Newbury had collected all those 
who were not too much afraid to come 
on the village green in front of the little 
inn kept by Master Daniel Rumball, 
which bore the apocalyptic title of the 
Seven Stars. 

The good host himself stood before 
his house a prey to conflicting thoughts. 
On the one hand it was likely enough 
that he would drive a roaring trade with 
these new customers, stories of whose 
dare-devil recklessness nevertheless told 
occasionally of gold pieces being given 
in return for a single draught of ale. 
On the other, his common-sense whis- 
pered it was not improbable that no 
payment would be given at all, except 
maybe a f2w oaths and curses at the 
quality of the liquor. 

Moreover, he had an uncomfortable 
recollection of having greatly encouraged 
a young man named Francis Davenant, 
who had become too much enamoured 
of mine host’s only daughter, and had 


Tote was great stir in the village 
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carried his sword to the Earl of Essex 
some weeks since: a proceeding which 
he now felt might possibly require some 
little explaining. 

And now as the foremost horseman 
came in sight, riding in leisurely fashion 
up the village, he bustled away the less 


“THE GOOD HOST HIMSELF” 
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important of his patrons and stood cap 
in hand to receive the new-comers. 

The party was in command apparently 
of two officers, one of whom was a young 
man and strikingly handsome, but plainly 
dressed in a black uniform, which threw 
out his armour in bold contrast as he 
cast off his riding cloak and passed with 
a quick step into the inn parlour, as 
though.anxious to escape the many eyes 
that were fixed upon the outer door. 

His companion was of a very different 
build, being rather broad and thick-set 
in figure; and by his hair, which was 
already turning grey, seemed to have 
passed the prime of life. He wore the 
scarlet coat of his Majesty’s Life Guards 
and remained outside the inn to super- 
intend the dismounting of the troopers 
on the green. Having stationed two 
sentries at each end of the village and 
ordered food and refreshment to be 
served to the rest, he also went in to the 
inner parlour, and was followed thither 
by Master Rumball, from whom he 
commanded the best flagon of wine that 
the house might hold to be brought in to 
him there. 

On returning to the front of the inn 
the good host found the soldiers already 
well supplied’ with such things as they 
needed by his wife and daughter, and, 
not relishing the presence of the latter in 
such company, he called her to him, and 
giving her the wine and glasses bade 
her wait upon the officers within. 

Maggie Rumball was indeed a girl of 
whom any father might feel proud. She 
had all the fresh prettiness so often seen 
in rustic maidens and which so seldom 
endures on into middle age. Her hair 
was dark and plentiful, and her eyes were 
bright and blue : a fortunate combination 
which she owed to an Irish grandmother. 
Her beauty had not been lost on the 
soldiers of the King, who many of them 
considered themselves excellent judges 
of a pretty face. Indeed, so pleased was 
one of them with her appearance that on 
noting her departure he swaggered up to 
the worthy host and loudly expressed 
his desire that sheshould return to her dis- 
consolate adorers. 
mine host,” he said. “For pity’s sake 
send us back yon rose-bud. Already I 


vow the taste of your ale hath lost the 
savour that it had just now.” 

“By your leave, sir,” replied Master 
Rumball discreetly : “ the maiden hath 
but gone to attend upon the gentlemen 
within, and will be here anon.” 

“Devil take thee, man,” said the trooper 
testily, “ we are all of us gentlemen that 
ride with the King.” 

“Nay, sir, I crave your pardon if I have 
offended: I meant no hurt, I promise you, 
to your dignity.” 

“ Sir,” resumed the Cavalier, bowing 
low in mock reverence. “ From the father 
of such loveliness I can have but the 
highest honour. But who is this rider? 
Methinks he hath a scurvy cut of clothing, 
and one like to bring him into suspicion 
in these parlous times.” 

He pointed as he spoke to a single 
horseman who was riding towards the 
inn from the Reading road. 

Master Rumball started violently as 
his eye lit upon the stranger, and went 
hastily to meet him. 

The trooper stood for a moment look- 
ing after him, and then sat him down 
again to his tankard with the rest. 

Meanwhile the innkeeper had joined 
the traveller. 

“In God’s name, Francis,” said he, 
“what makest thou here? The men of 
Belial are upon us.” 

“ Hush,” replied the other, “it matters 
not. I ride upon a secret errand ; and it 
may be I shall be helped mightily forward 
by this chance. How many of the 
malignants are in the place?” 

“Some two score, and two officers sit 
within the house this moment. But we 
must not linger talking here. They will 
suspect mischief. Go and join thysel! to 
them, but be wary lad, be wary.” 

And they walked together up to the 
inn. 

On coming within earshot of the 
soldiers Master Davenant loudly bade 
the host bring him out a draught of ale, 
and raising his hat carefully that he 
might not ruffle his periwig, as it seemed, 

_ he inquired whether a humble gentleman 
on his way to Oxford might be permitted 


“ Look ye here, good = to join their worships at the table. 


The gallant who had bantered the 
host rose and returned the salutation. 
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“STRUCK OFF THE CLERK’S HAT” 


“You see before you, sir,” he said, 
“Master Giles Lidyate, Esquire, late of 
Cranleigh in Suffolk, and now sergeant 
of his Majesty’s Life Guards, and your 
very humble servant.” 

“ And I, sir,” replied the traveller, “am 
Master Joseph Shallett, clerk of All 
Souls College in Oxford, and on my 
journey thither.” 

“Then, sir, you are heartily welcome. 
I confess that I was shocked at your 


ylain cloak, such ugliness being by now 
gli ing by 
a common mark of dissaffection. 

“ Alas, sir, my cloak is but a sign of 


loyal poverty, believe me. We of the 
University have gone but poorly clad 
since giving of all our substance for the 
King’s cause.” 

“I cry you mercy for my shabby 
thought,” said the soldier heartily ; “and 
would have the honour of drinking with 
you as a gentleman and a scholar.” 
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And Master Davenant’s tankard ar- 
riving opportunely, they all sat together. 

In the parlour of the inn meanwhile 
Mistress Maggie waited on the two 
officers. The younger of them, who had 
passed so silently into the house, now 
spoke freely to her and with the careless 
gallantry of the time. 

It was now his companion’s turn to sit 
silent, and though he said nothing, yet 
he seemed to chafe at the compliments 
and jesting that the other poured forth 
to the blushing girl. 

At last he brought his hand down 
sharply on the table and said: “And 
now let us to business if it please you, 
and let this maiden withdraw.” 

“ As you will,” replied the young man 
lightly, “ but by my faith I will have one 
kiss from her first.” 

And before she could prevent him he 
had caught her in his arms and kissed 
her on the lips. 

“Fie, sir,” said: the girl as she broke 
from him: “are these your court 
manners ? ” 

“ Nay, sweetheart,” he said, as he re- 
leased her: “it is not my wont to let those 
that serve me, and through me his 
Majesty, go unrewarded. But as thou 
needest more, pretty usurer, I pledge 
thee my honour that I will grant thee 
one boon whensoever thou shalt bring 
or send me this slight token that I will 
now leave with thee.” And he drew a 
ring from his finger and placed it in her 
hand. “And now,” he added, “ begone, 
fair witch, lest I put myself too deeply 
in thy debt. So, Colonel Darrell, to 
matters of graver moment.” 

And the girl, clutching fast her token, 
went down the stairs, that she might 
discover from whom she held the boon 
so easily won. 

While this scene was passing the 
soldiers without were plying the clerk 
from Oxford with toasts that he found 
it hard to quaff, and queries that he had 
some difficulty to answer. And the host 
grew pale as he listened to the talk, 
wondering how long the temper of the 
rash youth would be held in check by 
the peril in which he stood. 

Sergeant Lidyate also had his ideas 
about the wig which the young Oxonian 
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wore, and which had slipped somewhat 
forward during the progress of the revel 
But as yet he contented himself with 
asking questions innocent enough in 
character, but which served to prove to 
him that the supposed clerk was at any 
rate wholly ignorant of the shape of the 
streets of Oxford, and of the position of 
its colleges. 

Finally one of the troopers having 
made a foul accusation against Sir 
Philip Stapleton, who at that time com- 
manded a body horse in the army of Lord 
Essex, the traveller hotly gave him the 
lie ; and the other, being flushed with ale, 
raised his hand and struck off the clerk's 
hat with such force that the wig went 
with it ; and his head was exposed, close- 
cropped in the military fashion of the 
soldiers of the Commonwealth. 

All sprang to their feet: and the 
traveller, setting his back to the wall, 
dared them to come on him for a parcel 
of tavern brawlers. 

A shout of rage rose from the Cavaliers, 
and dragging away the table from before 
their quarry they stood round him ina 
ring, while he that had provoked the 
quarrel was called upon to go in and 
shave the Roundhead as closely as a 
sword might do it. 

But while Master Rumball ran hastily 
into the house in the hope that he might 
call cut the officers to stop the killing of 
the young man, and the brave drew his 
weapon, it must be confessed, with con- 
siderable circumspection, the sergeant 
laid his hand on the soldier’s shoulder. 

“ Hold awhile,” he said, “good friend 
Ned. We must not be hasty. Methink 
there is more devilry here than we wot 
of. Two of you take yonder oak stake 
and beat down his guard. I fear me this 
is a piece of work that will call rather 
for a halter from the stable than for the 
clean steel of a gentleman’s sword. We 
must have the fellow searched.” 

His orders were swiftly obeyed, and 
when the innkeeper returned, accom- 
panied by Colonel Darrell, they found 
the prisoner disarmed, and the sergeant 
handed to his officer a packet taken 
from the traveller's breast. 

The Colonel broke the seal, and ran 
his eye over the contents. There was 4 
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.ent’s silence, broken only by the 


“By the life of his Majesty, whom 
“God preserve,” said the officer, 


lIearken all and bear witness. This 
rebel is the bearer of orders from William 
Waller to the malcontents in Oxford that 
they send him forthwith by his messenger 


“Perchance,” he said, “you are noi 
aware that this is the sign among us that 
death is decreed upon you, the death of 
the spy who is not deemed worthy of the 
sword-stroke or the firing-party, the 
death that a soldier's lips refuse to speak. 
Have you aught to urge against this 
verdict ?” 

The young Parliamentarian raised his 
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here before you tidings of his Majesty’s 
strength of foot and horse, but specially 
of ordnance, to the intent that the crop- 
eared knave may know how best to dis- 
pose himself for the reducing of the 
garrison of Basing House in ten days’ 
time. Gentlemen of the Guard, what 
Say you ?” 

very man present drew his sword 
anc let fall the point of it to the ground. 

he Colonel’s eye turned again toward 
the prisoner. 
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” 


head and replied: “I would only plead 
my right to be condemned by a general 
officer. If you be such I crave your 
pardon.” 

“Your poor plea, sir, shall be granted, 
though no necessity lies upon us to 
respect it. Sergeant Lidyate, you will 
desire the presence of his Highness.” 

The sergeant bowed and passed into 
the house. 

A minute later the siender figure 
of the officer in the black uniform 
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followed him up to the group upon the 
green. 

He listened as the Colonel recited the 
charge, and the condemnation with his 
flashing eyes bent upon the prisoner. 
Then he spoke in a tone which though 
restrained was strong with anger. 

“You ask the sanction of a general 
officer to your sentence, fellow, and you 
have it. I, Rupert, Prince Palatine of 
the Rhine, and commander-in-chief of 
his Majesty’s horse, give order that you 
be hanged by the neck as a traitor and a 
rebel from the tree here on the green be- 
fore this hostelry. God save the King!” 

At the sound of that famous name the 
crowd fell back on all sides, and the 
prisoner himself staggered two paces 
away from the soldier that held him. 
Only the troopers stood motionless, 
smiling sternly at the terror of the 
villagers. 

The Prince himself turned on his heel 
to leave the spot. And as he did soa 
woman broke through the press and 
knelt before him. She clasped one arm 
about his knees, and holding the other 
up before him to show a ring that 
sparkled on her fore-finger, she cried : 
“A boon, your Highness, your boon, my 
boon !” 

And as she lifted her eyes to his he 
saw that they were aglow with that 
strange light that all men worship and 
few see more than once upon a woman’s 
face. 

He stood for a moment speechless, 
and then he laughed aloud. 

“ God’s truth,” he cried, “ I have passed 
my word of honour and thou hast my 
pledge. Give me thy hand, girl,” and he 
raised her from her knees. 

The others stood wondering : only the 
Colonel knew the meaning of what 
passed. 

“ Gentlemen of the Guard,” said Prince 


Rupert, “you must unhand your prisoner, 
I have passed my word to this damsel 
that she should have one boon from me 
and she has claimed it thus. Master 
Roundhead, your life henceforward is no 
more your own. You will abide with 
your preserver and never draw sword 
again but at her bidding. See, fair 
mistress, yonder stands your knight 
Look to it that you keep his head in 
future from the noose that you have now 
untied from it. How now, sirrah, what 
means this glumness?” 

“| would know,” said the young man 
slowly and steadily, “ if I may in honour 
take my life at this—this maiden’s hand.” 

“’Fore God, sir,” said the Prince 
haughtily, “if you be as pure as she, then 
is the age of the saints indeed upon us, 
as your hedge-preachers blasphemously 
bawl. Enough: will you take your 
freedom on these terms?” 

“May God Almighty shield your 
Highness, I will.” 

“Tis well said, and may you love and 
cherish her as she has merited at your 
hands. And for you, sweet mistress, you 
will return me my ring, else may | as 
well restore my commission to his 
Majesty and hie me overseas. And as 
you won it with a kiss, so in all honesty 
shall you now surrender it.” 

And as she stood radiant in her love 
and beauty he cancelled the pledge. 

“So, gentlemen,” he continued, turning 
to the soldiers, “ sound Boot and Saddle, 
for we are wanted here no more.” 

And in spite of the sympathy of the 
people for the Parliament, as the troop 
of Life Guards rode out again upon the 
Newbury road, there was not a man on 
the green that day but cheered himself 
so hoarse that Master Rumball more 
than realised his hope of the morning 
that the coming of the troopers would 
bring good custom to the Seven Stars. 
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British - Made 


WRITTEN BY JAMES CASSIDY. 





HE oxymuriate match, a splint 
tipped with a mixture of chlorate 
of potash and sugar that took 

fire on contact with sulphuric 

acid, and the lucifer-match, tipped with 
a paste containing chlorate of potash and 
sulphide of antimony, that ignited when 
drawn across sand-paper, belong to the 
pre-Victorian era. To the introduction 
of phosphorus, in ’34, are we indebted for 
that indispen- 
sable article the 
lucifer- match as 
it is now known. 
It is certainly in- 
structive to hark 
back sixty years 
to hear the 
cry “Friction 
matches; _half-a- 
crown a_ box.” 
The half - crown 
box was of tin 
and contained 
fifty matches, to- 
gether with a 
piece of glass-paper whereon to strike 
them. Striking one of these original 
lucifers was fraught with more or less 
danger, for to induce ignition the match 
required to be rubbed on the sand- 
paper with a good deal of pressure, and 
it gave off sparks. Crude as all this was, 
it was yet greatly in advance of the flint, 
steel and tinder-box in use prior and 
indeed for some time after the commence- 
ment of the Queen’s reign. The tinder 
charred cotton) was set on fire by sparks 
from the flint and steel, but it did not 
burst into flame. The flame was obtained 
by touching the burning tinder with a 
spunk, or strip of wood, tipped with 
sulphur. So rapid has been the rise and 
progress of match-making in this country 
that to-day it ranks as a British industry 
©! no mean importance,employing several 
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thousands of men, women and children. 
Matches are made both in London and 
the provinces, but by far the larger number 
are produced in London factories, where 
several thousands are regularly engaged. 
Not long since lucifer-match making was 
looked on as one of the lowest, dirtiest 
and worse paid of employments, as it 
certainly was one of the most unhealthy. 
The trade was principally in the hands 





THE COILS WITH WOOD MATCHES 


of little masters, who carried it on in 
workshops, which were, as often as not, 
mere garrets; but fortunately it was taken 
up by men with capital and energy, who, 
while making fortunes for themselves, 
have raised many out of the gutter and 
taught them habits of cleanliness and 
respectability. This has been done not 
merely by building large and well- 
arranged factories, but by substantial 
improvements in the manufacture of 
the match itself, whereby the danger 
to health has been almost entirely 
removed. Together with the improve- 
ment in health and appearance, there has 
been an equal one in morals, and match- 
makers now hold their own with most 
other classes of operatives. Many of 
the women employed in match factories 
earn from 14s. to 25s. per week, and 
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are thoroughly self-respecting and re- 
spected. 

The reader is invited to accompany 
the writer as he makes the tour of the 
largest match factories in this country 
—those of Messrs. Bryant and May 
(Limited), of Fairfield Works, Bow, and 
Bow Common, London, E., whose 
motto “Employ British Labour: Sup- 
port Home Industries,” has become a 
proverb. The firm turn out annually 
four hundred millions of boxes—in 
round figures, nearly thirty thousand 
millions of matches. In addition 
about one-seventh of this number 
of safety-matches is produced, and over 
thirty thousand gross of Vesuvians. 
Then there is the small matter of nine 
hundred miles of wax-vestas daily. The 
chief operations in the manufacture of 
matches embrace (1) cutting the wood- 
splints; (2) immersing the splints in 
melted paraffin ; (3) preparing the ignit- 
ing composition, and dipp'ng the splints 
into it. There is also the making of the 
boxes. 

The first thing necessary to the making 
of wooden matches is duly seasoned 
timber. It is quite usual to find stacked 
on the banks of the river Lea, for con- 
version into lucifer-matches, £35,000 
worth of timber. A wood with a straight 
grain is required, hence Canadian pine 
is used for the matches, but for the 
match-boxes aspen, spruce and poplar 
are preferred. Since the wood should be 
converted into matches while the pores 
are still open, it is not allowed to stand 
long, but is used while quite fresh, and 
therefore still moist with the sap. 
Short as is the time the wood is stacked, 
it is quite long enough for the surfaces 
and edges to become soiled. Surface- 
planing removes the soil and imparts a 
clean, smart appearance. The surface- 
planing is done by machinery ; that of 
the edges, by hand. Planed, the timber 
is quite ready for sawing. A mechanical 
arrangement with a relentless decision 
descends upon the plank brought within 
its range, and a series of “regulation 
blocks” is the result. It is almost mis- 
leading ‘to describe such an action as 
“sawing ;” a bright steel knife, sharpened 
to perfection, flashes through the wood, 
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and the severance is effected. The 
blocks are carried away to be steamed— 
this has a toughening effect—and after. 
wards placed in an ingeniously contrived 
machine, which by a double motion cuts 
the wood lengthwise and crosswise into 
splints of the right length and thickness 
for match-making. Matches are not 
made singly, but, like needles, in twos. 
Each splint measures 434 inches, before 
its dual nature is established by the 
two heads finally imparted and the 
decisive action of the descending knife 
upon its centre. From the machine with 
the double motion the splints descend 
into a hopper, but they are not permitted 
to lie in this for any time. They are 
taken from the hopper and made up into 
bundles, 2,000 splints going to the bundle. 
You now leave for a while the match- 
making processes to watch those through 
which the wood is converted into match- 
boxes. 

The first operation is that of dividing 
the tree trunk. A number of able and 
willing mechanical servants, in the shape 
of steel saws, are set in motion, the work 
accomplished by each being simple and 
definite. Below each saw is placed a 
tree-trunk. At a given moment the 
trunk is brought up to the knife, which, 
rotating at a great speed, is whizzed 
through it,entering the wood transversely 
The result is a block, suggestive of a 
Christmas log. During this first operation 
the bark is left on the tree-trunk, but 
the trunk, once severed into sections, the 
“barking” begins. This is done by a 
sharp and rapidly-revolving disc. [he 
flying bark descends in a shower and is 
received into a bin, protected by a guard. 
From barking-machine to “ parer” is the 
next step. The paring machine removes 
excrescences, and shaves the evened 
blocks into lengths by a process similar 
to that wherewith an apple or potato is 
peeled. The effect produced by the 
parer suggests Irish linen mills,the length 
of wood being shaved as thin as linen, 
and folded backwards and forwards as 1s 
the case with textile productions. In 
addition to “paring” the machine also 
scores the wood, ze. slightly marks it 
for the doubling into shape of the match- 
box cases. Another set of ingeniously 
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PARAFFIN - DIPPING 


constructed machines converts the wood 
sliced into thin sections for the sides of 
the boxes, and into match-boxes, putting 
on the covering-paper, inserting the 
bottoms, and doubling down the paper 
over them—thus forming the neat boxes 

by a series of movemen‘s effected at 
one operation 

he match-box cases are covered with 
equal dexterity, at the speed of sixtya 


ite Vagaries of fashion are not 
confined to Paris, nor to West London, 
nor are they monopolised by the leading 
costumiers. There is “fashion ” in labels, 
both in this and other lands. Whole 
districts get attached to a particular 
colour and design, and taboo any other 
lhe “Lion” never ventures where the 


yal Hunt” flourishes, and fair 


iby” must have the district all to 
herself, or she withdraws altogether. It 
been calculated that not far short of 
indred designs are now on the market, 
piaced there by a single firm. 

\ peep into a drying-cupboard reveals 
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surprises to a novice. A series of pegs 
supporting square sieves, heaped with 
match-boxes, and moving automatically, 
so as to admit of the descent of the 
boxes step by step, as it were, presents 
an almost uncanny sight. By the time 
that the damp boxes, covered by their 
cases, have practised this hop, skip and 
jump, from the topmost pegs to the lowest, 
three or four times, they are thoroughly 
dry, and ready either for immediate use 
orstorage. The writer looked upon high 
walls of boxes, representing over nine 
millions of these useful receptacles, while 
visiting Fairfield Road factories. Glass- 
paper is pasted by hand, with astonish 
ing rapidity, upon boxes not intended 
for safety-matches; while upon those 
destined to receive “ safeties,” a prepared 
surface is painted on the boxes, several 
dozens ata time. It must not be sup 
posed that the manufacture of match- 
boxes is carried on entirely in factories, 
for hundreds of thousands are made 
outside the factory, in the homes of the 
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industrious and decent poor of the East 
End. Here is a fact worth consideration 
by the British “ patriot.” It is computed 
that £400,000 per annum is sent out of 
this country to the producer of foreign 
matches. Were this large sum—nearly 
half a million—expended by British 
consumers upon British-made matches, 





WAX -TAVER* MAKING 


there is no reason why the match-box 
maker of the East End should not find 
it possible to double her earnings and 
halve her work. The splints, to return 
to match-making, are next called upon 
to learn the mystery of “coiling.” For 
this initiation they are entered in a 
“ filling-machine,” from its hopper they 
pass to grooves immediately beneath, 
and from grooves they are wound beneath 
leather belts. Imagine a huge coil, 
nearly sixty inches round, with a centre 
of leather-belting and two surfaces of 
splints, and you have some idea of our 
matchesat this stage of their manufacture. 
The surfaces of the coil are subject to 
the descent of a heavy iron disc that 
has an “evening” effect. The disc is 
known asa “beater.” Toensure requisite 
openness in the wood it is heated pre- 
paratory to a bath in paraffin. This 
immersion in paraffin is an operation 
with important effects. The paraffin 
in which the bath is to take place is 
poured into a double-bottomed iron 
tank. The liquid is kept, by means 
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of steam, at one temperature. In the 
earlier days of the lucifer-match manuv- 
facture the splints were dipped in 
brimstone. Experience, however, has 
shown the superiority of paraffin for 
this purpose. The effects of the bath 
are (1) inflammability is imparted t 
the wood, and (2) less igniting paste is 
required. 

The dipping 
process puts tl 
head on the 
match. The « 
position, of which 
one of the inure- 
dients is phos- 
phorus, is made 
up into a sort of 
paste, variously 
coloured, and 
ladled on to a 
flat - topped _ iron 
box, kept hot by 
steam admitted 
into its interior. 
When the paste- 
like preparation 
has been spread 
evenly over the 
plate to the requued thickness, the coils 
of splints are pressed firmly into it, and 
thus the term “dipping” is justified. 
The splints are cut the length of two 
matches. Both ends are not dipped at 
one time, but one surface of the coil is 
allowed to dry before the other end is 
dipped, when the same operation is 
repeated. The wet coils are automati- 
cally run through holes in the flooring to 
the drying-rooms below ; there they are 
suspended from racks for drying 
purposes, the “ tipped” end downwards. 
As the dip is many-coloured the thousand 
headed coils present an exceeding pic- 
turesque appearance. If fashion deter- 
mines the colour and design of the 
match-box labels, she also determines 
the colour of the match-heads. lo 
what besides can be attributed the fact 
that Preston delights in blue heads, 
while the remainder of Lancashire 
favours pink? Limerick, like Preston 
believes in blue, while the rest of 
Ireland prefers red. The surfaces of 
the coils dry; the uncoiling of the 
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‘ss is dexterously done by an 


mal 
ingenious machine. 

It unfortunately isim possible to conjure 
for the reader any adequate picture of 
the busy scene in the spacious boxing- 
ro ' Loose but regular heaps of 
splints piled upon benches engage the 
attentions of hundreds of girls, who 
take up handful after handful of splints 
wit such exactness of calculation 


that scarcely one out of a_ hundred 
ifiers by a couple of splints. Having 
cathered them the worker places each 
handful or “ gathering ” beneath a large- 
handled dividing knife immediately 
in front of her, and attached to a small 
machine. A sharp decisive downward 
stroke and the double-headed splints 
have become matches, each handful 
supplying the contents for an ordinary- 
sized match-box, which is rapidly filled, 
cased and tossed aside. It is not 
always that the knife can effect a passage 
through the splints without firing them. 








The movement, colour, crunching, 
splintering and the smoke and the flame 
issuing from the _ ill-fated bundles, 
taken together produce a scene at once 
busy and attractive. In the store-room 
the finished match-boxes are built up 
into walls, each brick being formed of a 
bundle of from three to six dozen match- 
boxes. The last operation is the casing. 
Case-making is an industry in itself. 
lhe cases intended for export are tin- 
lined and iron-mounted. The entire 
case is then overhauled, marked and 
dispatched by van to the quay, and 
from thence, if necessary, by lighter to 
the ship in which the journey is to be 
made. 

Something must now be said about 
the wax-vesta. The base of this match 
is stearine. Close on one thousand tons 
of this hard white substance and three 
hundred tons of cotton are used yearly 
at this one match factory in the manu- 
facture of vestas. Were you to strike 
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matches at the rate of twenty-four a 
minute and to keep it up for ten hours a 
day, you might continue it at this rate 
for a period of five years and four months 
ere you exhausted one day’s output of 
wax-vestas at this single factory. Should 
you feel inclined to laydown an unbroken 
line of vestas from Cornwall to Aberdeen 
you might do so with a single day’s 
output. <A length of rope extending 
over ten times the distance from London 
to Melbourne would not suffice to 
measure the length of vestas, if laid out 
in line, made in a year at these Bow 
Works. Yet, large as is the quantity 
produced, it could be increased a 
hundredfold, did the British housewife 
“support home industries ” by purchasing 
British-made matches. Take from your 
vest pocket your small, neat metal vesta- 
box, and withdraw from it a single vesta. 
Holding it at each end, between thumbs 
and forefingers, unwind it and so expose 
the threads. Thus exposed you may 
count them quite easily. It is a long 
count, no lower number than twenty-two. 
On entering the workshops you see huge 
drums resembling huge bobbins, or 
flanged wheels attached by a spindle. 
These drums are ranged on either end of 
the workshop, and midway between the 
opposite sets of drums stand large steam 
jacketed tanks containing a preparation 
of stearine. The threads, as they are 
steam-wourd from one set of drums to 
another, pass through this warm bath. 
In the sides of the tank are inserted steel 
perforated plates, through the holes of 
which the tapers aredrawn. These holes 
are uniform in size and of the required 
circumference. Several times the cotton 
is bathed, till it comes up to the gauge 
determined by the holes in the plate. 
When sufficiently dry the tapers are cut 


into the exact length of vesta-match 
required. A smart mechanical contriy- 
ance catches each vesta, and holds it in 
position in a square frame. When 7,300 
vestas are in the frame the whole thing 
is depressed into composition. The 


frames are then run into fire - proof 


drying-rooms, and the result is the 
familiar wax vesta. 

To and fro in the East End go quiet 
lady workers, endeavouring incessantly, 
albeit unobtrusively, to get into personal 
contact with the factory girls, by meeting 
them in clubs, evening classes, social 
gatherings and in their homes. Well 
do these ladies know that improvement 
in the condition of these girls is identical 
with improvement in moral character 
One of these workers is to be found at 
Clifden Institute, almost immediately 
opposite Fairfield Works. This is an 
ideal institute, used every week by some 
four or five hundred of the women 
working at Bryant and May’s factories, 
as well as by girls working at other 
industries in the vicinity. Attached to 
the busy institute is a restaurant, where 
over 1,200 meals a week are served. A 
working woman can obtain from this 
useful restaurant a good dinner of roast 
beef or mutton, greens and potatoes, or 
haricot beans, with a subsequent serving 
of sweet pudding—boiled suet, jam tart, 
or baked batter—for the modest sum of 
threepence-halfpenny. Or should it be 
that breakfast is required, a rasher of 
bacon, a fresh egg, or a nicely toasted 
fish with a cup of tea, coffee or cocoa 
may be had any morning for a penny: 
halfpenny. Many girls who would 


otherwise be lonely find here a peace- 
ful, well-conducted home, with full 
board, for the modest sum of six 
shillings weekly. 
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HE bodice that will undoubt- 
edly be very popular during 
the coming season is shown 
in illustration No. 1. [t is 

made of pale pink lawn, with rows of 
narrow Valenciennes lace down each side 





of the closing; about the neck is the 
extremely high white linen collar which 
stands out horizontally. A peculiar 
effect is achieved by wearing with this 
bodice a high cravat of red silk, tied in a 
flaring bow in front. The belt is also of 
red silk, fastening under a dull jet buckle. 
The sleeves are easy at the shoulders, 
shape in to fit the arms, and have turn- 


".” Patierns of the Costumes which appear in these ; 
{HE LupGate,” 374, Bouverie Street, on the following terms: Cate or Shirt, 13.; Do. (cut to measure ), 


back cuffs of white linen, caught with 
coral links. When the stiff collar is an 
adjunct to the shirt-waist care must be 
taken not only in choosing but in tying 
one’s stock or cravat so that not only an 
artistic but dh individual air shall 
characterise it. The high collar rolling 
over is the rival of the new upright one 
with the horizontal border one inch 
wide. 

Silk or velvet belts, which may or may 
not match the collar, are in vogue, and 
have either cabbage bows of the same 
material, or fancy clasps as their finish. 
Fine cut steel buckles are always in good 
taste, and the Russian buckle, with its 





many-hued gems, has popularity ac- 
corded it. Sets of jewelled studs are 
liked, especially down the front of simple 
bodices. 

pages will be forwarded by post airect from the Office of 


45. 6d.; Jacket or Bodice, 1s.; Do. (cut to measure), 13. 6d.; Whole Costume, 28.; Do. (cut to measure), 
6d. Full particuiars for self-measurement and form of application will usually be found at end of book, 
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FOR AFTERNOON AND EVENING WEAR. 

A bodice that may be given more 
general wear is made of blue and green 
plaid organdy, such as is shown in illus- 
tration No. 2. The back is laid in box- 
plaits, while the front is in a series of fine 
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tucks that terminate in frills of butter- 
colour lace on a narrow waistcoat of pale 
green lawn. The high collar is of the 
green with frills of lace falling over it 
The sleeves show three small puffs at the 
top of each, shape in to the arms, and 
are finished with straps of the pale green 
lawn trimmed with lace, and frills of lace 
falling over the wrists. The belt is of 
green satin ribbon and has a handsome 
cut steel buckle just in front. 

A number of bodices of this season's 
designing are cut out to show not the 





neck but merely the throat, and they 
are especially becoming for late afternoon 
and evening wear. A fancy-looking 
bodice, made of pale blue lawn, is shown 
in illustration No. 3. It is cut out at the 
front and back to permit the insertion of 
strips of embroidery, while around the 
neck it is also cut in small points that 
are outlined by the embroidery. The 
sleeves, full upon the shoulder, have caps 
of embroidery finished with points, then 
shape in to the arms, to be finished by 
frills of the embroidery that come far over 
the hands and tend to make them look 
smaller. 

Simplicity is the keynote of a very 
pretty bodice made of striped linen, such 
as is shown in illustration No. 4. The 
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TOURISTS 


will find that Holidays make great demands on their 
physical energy, and that a recuperative Beverage 
is an absolute necessity. BOVRIL, the vital 
principle of Prime Ox Beef, provides meat 
and drink at one draught, and 





BOVRIL is prepared 
by a special process, which 
retains the entire nourishing as 
well as the stimulating properties of 
the Beef, thereby differing from ordinary 
Meat Extracts, and the most sustaining, invigo- 
rating Beverage at present known is 


BOVRIL 


BOVRIL is served hot at the principal hotels and restaurants in the United Kingdom, and at all 
refreshment rooms and buffets on the London and North-Western Railway, Midland Railway, Great 











Western Railway, Great Eastern Railway, London and South-Western Railway, London, Chat tham and | 


Dover Railway, South-Eastern Railway, Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railw ay, Great Northern 
Railway, Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, Cheshire Joint Lines, Taff Valley Railway, and others. 
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colours that appear are pink, white and 
black. A yoke effect is arranged, and 
below it the bodice is in box-plaits. The 
fulness is confined under a high belt of 
pink silk with a cabbage bow slightly at 
one side of the front. The collar isa 
high one of white linen. 

An extremely pretty bodice is shown 
in illustration No. 5. It is made of 
purple chiffon, draped to fit the figure, 
and has, down the back and down each 
side of the front, broad straps of white 
guipure lace outlined with sparkling cut 
jet beads. An accordion plaiting of 
chiffon is arranged as a cravat, and adds 
to the elaborate air. A short skirt of the 





guipure lace is added to the bodice, also 
a belt of black satin. a 

A bodice that shows the low effect ts 
seen in illustration No. 6. t is of taffeta, 
the design being a plaid, showing purple, 
green and white. The silk is draped to 
the figure from under a yoke of ecru 
embroidery ; strips of the embroidery 
are on each side of the closing, and caps of 
the embroidery fall over the silk sleeves, 
wrinkled in mousquetaire fe ,zhion. They 
fit the arms closely, and have the usual 
finish of frills of embré idet y at the wrists. 
The cravat is of black chiffon tied ina 
bow. 

SHIRT-WAISTS IN FLAID SILK. 

Plaid silk, developed in a simpler way 

—indeed, in what might be called a shirt- 
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waist—as shown in illustration No. 7, 


forms a useful bodice. Blue, yellow 
white in a small plaid is the patte 
silk, which is box-plaited to fit the fi 
has turnover collars and cuffs of 

linen, a blue silk stock, and a rather 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST COSTUMIERS. 


THE ALLEN FOSTER HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES 


are acknowledged by thousands of chted customers to be the very best Half-Guinea 
Costumes ever produced. 
oc 
THE FOUR BRITISH FLAG” DESIGNS ARE THE FAVOERITE COSTUMES OF THe JUBILEE YEAR. 
British Flag Design pe 100 consists of a bodice sh he figure .~ a very pretty full front; the 
ppels are trimmed with braid and large buttons. Made i e world-famed Specialite Serge e ete 10/6, Sk 5/6 
British Flag Design No. 340 is the fashionable Coat and Skirt Costume, velvet welt r, a 
marvellous Half-Guinea'’s wo In the New Ven« Cloth, 13/6 
British Flag Design No. Ses. Bodice handsomely trimmed with velvet Body and Sleeves lined 
hionably cut Skirt the Specialite wie In the Venetian Cloth 15 6 
British Flag Design No. 485. The = ostume. Bodice lined shot silk and prettily trimmed 
aid. Costume complete 15/6. In the New Ve un ¢ 118 6. 
P atterns and Illustrations Post om, E a h Costume securely packed and sent carriage paid 9d 
extra. PLEASE MENTION “LUDGATE MAGAZINE 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO., The London Manufacturers, 17, ROSCOE STREET, GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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white belt, with an anchor as its clasp. 
In absolute contrast is the bodice in 
illustration No. 8, which is of scarlet 
silk. Itis full and gathered to a yoke 
formed of alternate rows of guipure lace 
insertion and silk muslin frills. The 


sleeves reach only to the elbow, are of 
the silk, and are finished with frills of 





silk muslin. ‘The belt is of Persian rib 
showing red in its design. 

Finally, in No. 9, you have a 
charming walking costume for the e 
days of summer. It is made in fa 
striped material, the revers and cuff 
silk being trimmed with braid. 
front is of lace. 
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Address (a postcard will do): 
Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Limited, 


Suffolk House, 
Cannon Street, 


London, E.C. 
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EVENING CLOAK 


The beautifu) evening cloak illustrated in this cut is worn by Miss Julie 
Opp in Zhe Princess and the Butterfly. 





PrintTeD BY THE BLack ano Wuire Pustisuinc Comrany, Limitep, aT 33, Bouverie Street; and Pustisne 8Y 
W. J. P. Monckton, at 63, Fleer Srreer, Lonpvon, E.C.—Mav, 1897 
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DRAWN BY BERNARD F. GRIBBLE 








An Admuralty-Made Man 


WRITTEN BY WILLIAM F. SHANNON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST PRATER 


“All zeal, Mr. Easy. Zeal will break out in this way; but we should 
do nothing in the Service without it.,—CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 


8] DMIRALTY-MADE men 
| are the very opposite of 


> 
S the tailor-made variety. 


- 
u) 


They are seamen or 
\ marines who have been 
( specially promoted for 
gallantry, and this tale 
is about one of them. I 
do not know whether it 
% is true in all its details, 
but it sounds true. It 
is certain that the 
village of Talifa- 
fumara was taken,and 
that Captain John 
Penultimate Keston, 
of H.M.S. Yellowhammer took it. It is 
also certain that Napoleon White, A.B., 
was “ warranted” for his services on that 
occasion. The papers said that “the 
advance guard was in imminent peril, 
when Seaman White, by a brilliant 
device, and entirely on his own initiative, 
drew off the enemy, and saved the situa- 
tion”: which left a deal to the imagina- 
tion. However, “Chatty” Mathew, 
White’s chum, explained everything. 
‘We was at Zanzy,” said he, “ when a 
telegraph come all sudden from Mom- 
basa. My watch had jist landed for 
thiee hours’ leave, from five to eight in 
the evenin’. But as the consul’s mate at 
Mombasa was urgent, and the’ head 
consul at Zanzy backed him up, the 
lerammer fired a recall gun. We 
in’t hardly left the landin’ stage, but 
ia word or two at things in general 
the British Navy in partic’lar, we 
ibled down agin to the boats, won- 
in’ what wasup. Allexcept Knocker 
lite, that is. 
When he heard the gun, he says to 
as we hove to, ‘Chatty’ says he, 
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‘I’m goin’ to have my three hours, even 
if war wid Russia is declared. ‘ So good- 
bye, my young friend.’ 

‘I argued the point for a minit or two, 
and then, as he was set, I said I’d stop 
too. 

“But he wouldn't have that neither. 
“If you don’t go at once,’ he says, ‘ I'll 
go wid ye as fur as the boats, and then 
I’ll bunk it, and be luffed in for mutiny. 
I’m suffering severe from drought, and 
now I’m here I’m goin’ to damp it, 
Chatty. Ifthe bloomin’ ship goes while 
I’m adoin’ it, well, she goes, and I’m 
macarooned like a blasted pirate, that’s 
all.’ 

“*QOn’y you ain’t on no desit isle, 
Knocker, and there'll be a warrant sent 
ashore for you,’ I says. 

“*Never you mind. Give my best 
respects to the Cap’n and Number One, 
and off you go.’ And he give me a 
shove down towards the quay, whilst he 
sheered off t’other way. 

“We sailed that night, and arrived at 
Mombasa next day. We didn’t know 
what the telegraphs was about, but we 
knoo there was war, the Cap’n was so 
jovial. He'd sing a comic song to his- 
self as he danced round the poop, or 
slap Number One on the back, and joke 
to him like he never used, and maps and 
charts he lived on. Them signs always 
meant fightin’, so we was glad. We 
heard that a chief had been raiding down 
to the back-gardins of Mombasa almost, 
and we was to go for him. The Cap'n 
looked abit disappointed whén westeamed 
into Mombasa Harbour and found the 
Suckin’ Dove there, the senior officer's 
ship. However, he come back smilin’ 
from his state visit to her, so it was all 
right. He was to go in command of the 
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expedition, the biggest we'd took part in, 
to rouse out that Arab chief. We 
sounded off landin’ party in a day or 
two, and joined up wid a party from the 
Suckin’ Dove, under her fust lootenant. 
There was, besides, Soudanése and 
Askaris wid us; and porters untold and 
stinkin’ in the commiserit department. 
“Marchin’ off, the Soudanese went 
fust. Fine men they was, scoutin’ and 
skirmishin’ when the ground allowed. 
But mostly we was single file in dismal 
woods, and the ground did not allow. 


“THEN THE MAXIM WAS SQUIRTED 
ABOUT A BIT” 





After them follered the main body of us 
bluejackets, and tailin’ after us was th 
porters mixed with Askaris. These | 
is sojers, or ought to be. They're 
right for beltin’ chain-gangs, but they ai 
fightin’ men like the Noobians- 
Soudanese, that is. The extreme rare 
was looked after by the marines. 

“In a day or two we found the rebel! 
chief’s village. There was a strong 
stockade of big tree-trunks round it, and 
lines of ‘ boomas’ and rifle-pits open 
out on each side of the main gate, so «as 
te command the approach wid a cro 
fire. The forist prevented any fla 
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had to walk up to the front door at once, 
or chop down trees for a fortnight. 

“The Cap’n didn’t seem to have no 
doubts about which he’d do. When the 
enemy opened fire, the fightin’ line found 
cover and answered it, whilst the centre 
and rare closed up. Then the Maxim 
was squirted about a bit, and we give the 
pits and ‘ boomas,’ which is little stock- 
ades, some volley-firin. That sicked 
‘em, and their fire slacked offa bit. The 
guncotton party was ready, jist behind 
the fightin’ line, and when they see this, 
made a dash for the gate. The gate 
wasn’t on hinges, but was a miskillaneous 
mixture of tree-trunks, mostly criss- 
crossed, whilst at the inner end was two 
uprights holdin’ up a crowd of horizontal 
trunks, what had to be lifted out and in 
one ata time from the inside when the 
gate was opened peaceful. But now as 
we was in a hurry, and was outside, the 
T.I. (torpedo-instructor) and his mates 
selected the tenderist spot, planted their 
guncotton cakes, fused ’em for one 
minit, and then retired to the coverin’ 
party 

“Bang! Over went them tree-trunks. 
Almost before they was down the Sou- 
danese and us was through. We and 
them always raced in promiscuous into 
any village we attackted, so as to git 
chickens. They was the best hands at 
it though. They could catch a chicken 
and wring his neck while we was sur- 
misin’ whether it was a chicken. Still 
there was other things, and we didn’t 
generally starve on bare ‘navy’ (z¢., the 
Admiralty scale of rations). 

“ Now in all our previous experiences 
‘esistance ended when the gate went 
down. Naturally we surmised it had 
this time, but it hadn’t, and we was sold 
a fair dog. This gate we’d bloo down 
was only the fust one! We got intoa 
reglar windin’ alley, wid high, close 
stockadin’ on each side, and at the far 
end was gate number second. 

“And them Arabs, or some of the 
bravist of them, had lined each side of 
the alley, and, when it was pritty full of 
us, opened fire, fust thoughtfully chuckin’ 
Over some tree-trunks and so recon- 
structin’ the gate behind us. We wasn’t 
long in findin’ how we’d been dished, 
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and the Sucker’s Number One, what was 
leadin’ us, flapped round a bit, [ tell ye, 
to find the way out. So did we, but 
there wasn't none. Then we looked for 
some soft place to shove through, or a 
low place to git over. But there wasn't 
none. What we wanted was scalin’ 
ladders. We kept away from the end 
we entcred, because our own party would 
be blowin’ that up from outside, and we 
hoped they'd fly round a bit and do it, 
for we was fallin’ fast. 
the Soudanese was down, and six or 
seven bluejackets, besides a good few 
Noobians. 

“*Why the deuce wasn’t some of you 
hands brought up to make livin’ pyramids, 
like the sojers at Aldershot?’ growled 
the Suckers fust lootenant, after we'd 
tried everything. 

“*I’d like to see ‘em do it in thei: 
boots in full marchin’ order, and in front 
of a select aujeance of Arabs wid guns,’ 
says one of his own men. 

“The lootenant on’y laughed, bitter, 
and cussed big and large as a bullet 
smashed his sword jist at that moment 
‘War, is this?’ says he. ‘I’m all on for 
peace, I am. These blighted, forlorn 
hopes is scarcely the thing for men of 
my age and chara'ter. Then a shot 
went through his helmit, and he invented 
some more langwidge. 

“That was about the last shot fired. 
For some reason or other, the Arabs’ 
firing ceased, and we waited cooped up, 
till at last the fust gate was blowed up 
agin. They told us afterwards that we 
was on’y imprisoned for about ten 
minutes, but when you're ambuscaded 
that means a hour or two. 

“We was more cautious in chargin’ 
through the next gate when it was gun 
cottoned, but still, we wasn’t slow. 1 
follered hard on that lootenant what 
wanted peace. He held his revolver in 
a most bloody-minded way, and when he 
see there was no more cool-dee-sacs, and 
we was fair in the village, he run like 
blazes through the main street, in the 
hopes of catchin’ a Arab or two at the 
back gate. I wasn’t on for sprinting so 
fur as that. Besides, | seen somethin’ 
more interestin’ to do. For, reclinin’ in 


the pathway, on our starboard bow, was 


Cap'n Bullead of 
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old Knocker White, what I’d left behind 
at Zanzibar ! 

“T rushed up to him, forgittin’ I’d 
still got me bay’nit at the charge, glad as 
anythink. ‘All right, he says, ‘you 
needn't be in such a blighted hurry to 










**1 RUSHED 


take me prisoner, Chatty. And you can 
tell that racin’ man, the lootenant, that 
this village is took.’ 

“*Well, I know that!’ I says. ‘A 
course it’s took, or soon will be!’ 

“Chatty, I’ve no doubt you rather 
fancies yourselves as fightin’ men, you 
and the expedition, but | done this little 
quiff meself, on me own privit. / took 





this village, and there ain’t no deviation 
about that.’ Knocker was speaking a 
bit husky, and when he got as fur as this 
he dropped down flat, in a faint. Then 
I seed he’d got a shot-hole, and fetches 
the stretcher party for him, after which 
I joined in the usual pro- 
gramme. burnin’ cr ps, 
catching fowls, and plun- 
derin’ in general. But 
them Arabs don’t leave 
much besides their four- 
post bedstids, and you 
can’t send ¢hem home as 
soovenners. 
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“Knocker was clear-headed next day 
when: the Cap’n made his rounds, ai 
salooted feeble. ‘Come aboard, sir,’ he 
says, in a sort of whisper, and wid 
flickerin’ smile that might have been the 
wound twitchin’ his face. 

“*Pll talk to you later on, White,’ says 
the Cap’n, speakin’ short. 

“So old Knocker says to himself, «s 


uP TO HIM” 
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the skipper moved away, ‘Fourteen days, 
10A, White, and next time I'll give you 
cells, jist like what he surmised the 
Cap'n ‘ud say when he was well. 

“A week or two later, when he was 
lushin’ up in the sick-bay on port wine 
and jellies, and all of us was back aboard, 
the Beadle, I mean the Crusher, which is 
the Master-at-Arms, come for him to see 
the Cap’n. So he went aft for punish- 
ment, but found the skipper quite jovial. 

“«Sit down, White,’ he says. ‘What's 
this | hear about you frightenin’ away 
all the garrison of Talifa when they was 
dishin’ up my advance guard in that 
cool-dee-sac of a blind alley?’ 

“*Well, sir, 1 was a bit “on” at the 
time, else I wouldn’t a done it,’ says 
Knocker. 

“*Qh, don’t apologise, White,’ says 
the Cap’n, laughin’. ‘Come, tell me 
your tattics from the beginnin’, when 
you missed the boat at Zanzibar.’ 

“When a commander talks about 
missin’ boats, and not about ‘breakin’ 
your leave and 10 A, you feel all right. 
So Knocker busted off with how that he 
had a quiet stujious time for a day or 
two, avoidin’ the police, and then crept 
down to the harbour one night and 
persuaded a Arab to give him a passage 
to Mombasa. 

“* Persuaded is a good word,’ says 
the Cap’n. ‘Go on.’ 

“So Knocker explains that — his 
mother promised him a dictionary on 
his birthday, and he would study lang- 
widge a bit in the future, but what he 
meant was that there was a dhow castin’ 
off, wid three men aboad, and he jumped 
in. Then, talkin’ like a ship’s corporal 
jist made, he says to the Arab cap’n, 
‘Got any slaves ?’ 

“*No, sah!’ says he. 

“* Well, I’m agoin’ to see you don’t git 
none. Carry on wid that castin’ off.’ 

“ The Cap’n and crew simply stared. 

“* Oh, I’m goin’ wid ye, me Christian 
friends,’ says Knocker, seatin’ himself on 
the sunnel. ‘I’m a fust-class passinger 
to ‘iombasa, on the look-out for slaves.’ 
P But I no go Mombasa,’ says the 


What's that?’ says Knocker. ‘ You 


d eh? Then I hire you and your 


boat, soopercargo, underwriter, crew, 
double-bottom, bilge, and signal-halliards 
for the time bein’ in the name of Queen 
Victoria and Cap’n Keston. There's 
war at Mombasa, war agin the most 
holy Sultan and the consul’s mate, and 
I must be there. On and from now, this 
boat is under martial law. Savvy?’ 

“ He savvied, but said, ‘I go Kilifi.’ 

“*Well, Mombasa’s on the way, and 
that’s where I go. Special dispatches 
I’ve got, and don’t you forget it.’ 

“*T a free Arab, sah.’ 

“* Not you, says Knocker. ‘ Set that 
lateen, and don’t let me have any more 
mutiny.’ 

“He done it, because him and the 
crew was about mismerised, and _ in 
twenty-four hours, on a black night, 
Knocker landed at Mombasa, recom- 
mendin’ the Arab to apply to the Lord 
High Admiral, London, for his passage 
money. 

“* Sublime cheek you’ve got, White, 
puts in Cap’n Keston. ‘ But carry on.’ 

“*]T surmised I wouldn’t go back 
aboard, sir, went on Knocker, grinnin’ 
all over his face, ‘not while this up- 
country picnic was goin’ on. And as it 
was useless joinin’ up wid the landin’ 
party, on’y to be arrested and returned 
aboard wid the empties, I concluded to 
organise a privit expedition. 

“*T found two porters willin’ to cross 


Africa on twenty pice a day, on’y carryin’. 


a little food and a few water-bottles, con- 
tainin’ beer. I remembered the doctor's 
orders, sir, about never to drink impure 
water, and I couldn’t carry a filter, sir, 
else I would. So we follered your party 
up by a side rowt, and most fortunate 
heard your firin’ on the third day, as we 
was schemin’ through thick woods. We 
found the village, and makin’ a datower 
to get to you, arrived at the back gate 
jist as the Arabs was bunkin’ out. So 
we strolled in when they’d finished, and 
I allowed my brigade to git out of hand 
a bit, which I won’t deny. The whole 
two of it fell to plunderin’. I picked 
up a muskit meself, and a chicken or 
two. I was jist wonderin’ where the 
expedition was got to, when I heard firin’ 
break out agin and go on continuous. 
So I meandered on towards it, and 
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caught sight of some twenty Arabs 
calmly shootin’ through the stockade. 
I also heard some “profane oaths, in 
deregation of God’s honour and the cor- 
ruption of good manners,” as the Articles 
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mates left. I sloshed round at numbe 
second, a reg’lar sanikatowser of a smack: 
but the muskit was old and the fust chap’s 
head was hard, and so the butt end sailed 
off like a boomerang amongst them 
marksmen, and roused ‘em upa bit. They 
took one look at me, and perceivin’ they 
was took in force in the rare, did the 





‘*] LOOSED OFF AT THE NEARIST NIGGER” 


of War says, on the other side. 
knoo some bluejackets was there. 

“*T loosed off at the nearist nigger, and 
wiped him across the earhole wid the 
butt end of me muskit, and laid him out 
widout a word. I was sorry to take him 
unawares, but there was plenty of his 


So I 


disappearin’ trick round the houses |ike 
one man, but not before someone had 
planted a bullet in me.’ 
> * * +. 7 . 
“There, old Knocker spun that cu‘f to 
Cap’n Keston. Not in langwidge ‘ike 
that, because he’s well edecated, havin’ 
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passed the seventh standard; but that’s 
near enough. Now, allowin’ that he 
might a’ turned down a hoop or two at 
Talifa, yet he wasn’t exactly drunk, and 
must be given credit for a very darin’ 
evolution. 

“And so the Cap’n thought, for when 
Knocker was quite well he made a speech 
one day at Divisions. ‘Men,’ he says, 
‘you know me, and I know you. I’m 
Jacky Keston, I am, and there’s no 
skience about me, no armour-clad trains, 
nor ice machines, nor luxuries of that 
sort. I go straight at the enemy and 
fight him fair,and I admire them who do 
the same like White here, who I hereby 
promote to 1st Class P.O. for conspicuous 
bravery in the face of the enemy.’ 

“*The rare of the enemy it was, sir, 
said Knocker. 

“* Never mind, White,’ says the Cap'n, 
laughin’. ‘Shake hands. I’m proud to 
have sich aman on my ship. I’ve wrote 
to the Admiral about you, and ast him to 
forward a recommend to the Admiralty.’ 

“Then the band struck up, ‘ See the 
Conqueror, here he comes,’ and Knocker 


b 


says confidential to the Cap’n,‘ Thank ye, 
sir, but as I shan’t be able to hold this 
ratin’ very long owin’ to extreme dry- 
ness, it would save trouble and expense 
if you shook hands agin, and called it 
square.’ 

“*Nonsense!’ says Cap’n Keston, 
goin’ aft. 

“He knoo that what a man does as 
A.B. he don’t do as warrant officer, which 
Knocker was made as soon as the 
Admiralty had time to act on the recom- 
mend. So now he’s a bo’sun, as steady 
as they makes ’em. 

“ But what was the account the Ad- 
miralty got of his manceuvrin’ before the 
battle I do not know. On’y the Cap'n 
and Purser knows that, with the Admirals 
of course. I know that that Purser was 
marvellous cunnin’ wid words, though, so I 
expect Knocker figgers in the report as a 
respectable fightin’ man doin’ tremenjus 
deeds for the honour of Cap’n Keston 
and the British Navy, and as sober as a 
judge when adoin’ of ’em, too. Well, he 
will be next time, he says, ‘and there 
ain't no deviation about that.’” 
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A MIDSUMMER EVE 


Day sinks to sleep in lucent robes apparelled ; 
Night woos the world with kiss and dear caress: 

The birds are hushed, their blithest music carolled ; 
The willows bow for dusky hands to bless. 


On fern and flower the kindly dews are falling, 
And frond and petal glimmer richly pearled: 

The copse, that throbbed all day with cushat’s calling, 
Hushes to rest, with darkling banners furled. 


No breezes wander down the woodland alley ; 
No bird-voice echoes from the distant hill; 

A deep, deep Peace o’er all the silent valley 
Broods like a dove—and Time and Toil are still. 


WILFRID .WIESON GIBSON. 
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TITLED CRIMINALS—I. 


HE number of persons belonging 
to noble families who have 


suffered death on the scaffold in 

England is very large. During 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a 
very considerable proportion of the 
English peerage 
met this fate; but 
the crime of which 
most of them were 
accused was trea- 
son, and it -may 
fairly be said that 
the offence which 
they expiated with 
their lives was that 
of belonging to 
the side that ‘was 
temporarily the 
weaker. Of crimes 
of a baser kind, 
such as are ordin- 
arily dealt with by 
the criminal tribu- 
nals, the noble and 
landed classes, in 
the days when 
might was right, 
doubtless _ perpe- 
trated their full 
share: but the in- 
stances in which they were brought to 
account for such trarsgressions were 
comparatively few. Some of these, 
remarkable either for the circumstances 
attending the crime, or for the position 
of the criminal, may here be noted. 

One of the earliest of these cases, about 
which there still hangs an amount of 
uncertainty and mystery that the 
diligent zeal of antiquarians has not alto- 
gether succeeded in clearing up, is that 
of Lady Hungerford, who, as is recorded 
in Stowe’s Chronicle, was, on the 20th of 





SIR THOMAS 


February, 1523, taken in a cart with one 
of her servants from the Tower to 
Tyburn, and there hanged for the murder 
of her husband. The Hungerfords were 
a very powerful and wealthy family, 
whose chief seat was at Farleigh Casile, 
near Bath. For a 
long time it was 
found impossible 
to identify the 
Lady Hungerford 
whose execution 
Stowe thus briefly 
records: but the 
accidental dis- 
covery, among the 
State records, a 
few years ago, of 
the “inventory of 
the goods belong- 
ing to the King’s 
grace by the for- 
feiture of the Lady 
Hungerford, at- 
tainted of murder 
in Hilary term, 
14th year of King 
Henry VIII.” put 
the genealogists on 
the right scent, and 
it was ultimately 
found to be almost certain that the 
criminal was the second wife of Sir 
Edward Hungerford, who died in the 
beginning of the year 1522. From 
internal evidence it is clear that the 
inventory was drawn up from Lady 
Hungerford’s own dictation. But as to 
the nature of her crime nothing is rea'ly 
known. No record of her trial has \et 
been discovered, and the fact that |ier 
husband left to her by will all the 
property he could bestow throws do: bt 
on the statement—for which Stowe, wo 
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was not born until two years after her 
execution, is the sole authority—that he 
was her victim. That this lady—the 
widow of a knight of great wealth and 
influence, whose son, shortly after his 
stepmother’s ignominious death, was 
raised to the peerage—was hanged at 
Tyburn for murder, and was buried in 
the Greyfriars Church, is all that is 
positively known. But atleast she must 
have been, in her way, a remarkable 
woman. While lying in the Tower under 
sentence of death she was able to furnish, 
from memory, a long list of her personal 
possessions, including plate, many articles 
of which were particularly described, 
ecclesiastical vestments and ornaments, 
the furniture of a large mansion, agri- 
cultural stock and implements, and the 
items of her own wardrobe and that of her 
deceased husband. 

A noble criminal of higher rank and 
greater notoriety expiated an atrocious 
crime on the scaffold in Queen Mary’s 
reign. This was Charles, seventh Baron 
Stourton, the then head of an ancient 
Wiltshire family which could trace back 
its pedigree to Anglo-Saxon times. Not 
far from Stourton House, in the parish of 
Kilmington, there lived a yeoman named 
Hartgill, who, with his son, took a 
prominent part in resisting attempts by 
the sixth Lord Stourton to enclose and 
illegally appropriate certain common 
lands in the parish. In this opposition 
the Hartgills were successful, and the 
haughty noble was much exasperated. 
He died before he could give any effect 
to his resentment, but his quarrel with 
the Kilmington yeoman was inherited 
by his son, and carried on with increased 
bitterness. Mr. Walford, in his Zales o 
our Great Families, narrates the incidents 
that followed as though the dispute 
about the land were the sole cause of 
the feud; but Mr. John Timbs, in his 
Ancestral Stories, says that another 
cause of quarrel rose out of the fact that 
the Dowager Lady Stourton, when her 
son took possession of the family 
Malision, went to live with the Hartgills, 
who supported her in refusing a demand 
by the young lord that she should 
enter intoabond never tore-marry without 
his consent, However that may be, it is 
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certain that Lord Stourton’s animosity 
to the Hartgills led him to make an 
attack upon them, at the head of a band 
of his retainers, while they were at 














ROBERT EARL OF SOMERSET AND HIS WIFE 


church. From the peril they incurred 
on this occasion they were rescued by the 
courage and decision of the younger 
Hartgill, who forced his way out of the 
church, rode to London, and procured 
the intervention of the authorities. Lord 
Stourton was arrested by the High Sheriff 
of the county, and committed to the 
Fleet prison, but obtained his liberty on 
being bound over to keep the peace. 
He continued for some years to harass 
and persecute the Hartgills in various 
ways without resorting to open violence 
against them; but shortly after Queen 
Mary’s accession some of his retainers 
set upon young Hartgill, and inflicted 
on him such injuries that he feil insen- 
sible, and they left him for dead. 

He recovered, however, and once more 
appealed to the Government. Lord 
Stourton was brought before the Star 
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Chamber and sentenced to pay a Jarge 
sum of money to the people he had 


injured, and to undergo another term of 


imprisonment. Unfortunately, both for 
himself and for the Hartgills, he soon 





LADY FRANCES, COUNTESS OF SOMERSET 
, 


afterwards obtained a licence to return 
for a short time to Wiltshire, to attend 
there to “family business.” What that 
business was became only too soon 
apparent. He sent to the Hartgills, 
inviting them to meet him in order to 
receive the money awarded to them by 
the Star Chamber and to settle the 
differences between them. With some 
reluctance the two yeomen agreed toa 
meeting in Kilmington Churchyard. 
Thither Lord Stourton came with about 
sixty armed followers, and, after some 
parleying, seized the Hartgills, had them 
bound, and carried them first to a house 
at Bonham, two miles off, and then to 
Stourton, where, the next morning, he 
made a number of his servants beat them 
on their heads with clubs till they were 
dead, and bury their bodies in a deep 
pit. 

The crime was almost public, and 
very soon came under the cognizance of 
the authorities. Sir Anthony Hungerford, 
High Sheriff of Wiltshire—and, by the 
way, a relative by marriage of the lady 
who had died at Tyburn for murder 
thirty-three years before—arrested Lord 
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Stourton and those of his servants 
accused of direct complicityin his offence: 
and he also, after some searching, dis. 
covered and disinterred the bodies of the 
victims, which lay fifteen feet below the 
surface, covered with earth, paving-stones 
and timber. Lord Stourton was tried 
on the 26th of February, 1556, before 
the Lord Chief Justice, the Lord Steward, 
and the Lord Treasurer, who had been 
appointed as a special commission for 
the purpose. He was convicted an 
sentenced to be hanged: and the four 
men who had carried out the murder 
under his directions were also convicted 
and condemned in Wiltshire, whither 
they were sent for trial. The Hartgills 
had, it appears, been Protestants, while 
Lord Stourton was a zealous Roman 
Catholic. It was hoped on that ground 
that the Queen would spare his life 
But Mary, who with all her faults hada 
strong sense of justice, and who probably 
did not think this titled criminal a very 
creditable adherent to her creed, refused 
to interfere. Under directions from the 
Council Lord Stourton was handed over 
by the Constable of the Tower to the 
High Sheriff of Wiltshire, and by him 
taken down under a strong guard to 
Salisbury, riding on horse-back, with 
arms pinioned behind him and his legs 
tied under the horse’s belly. On the 6th 
of March, 1556, he was hanged in the 
market-place at Salisbury, in presence of 
a great crowd, the only favour accorded 
to him being that he was allowed to be 
suspended by a silken cord instead of a 
hempen halter. This cord for a long 
time hung over the tomb in which he 
was buried in Salisbury Cathedral. 
His four retainers were ordered to be 
hanged in chains at Meere. 

For more than sixty years after the 
execution of Lord Stourton, there was, 
as far as I am aware, no other case in 
England in which a person of rank 
suffered death for any crime except 
treason. The infamous Carr, Ear! of 
Somerset, and his still more infamous 
Countess, were indeed tried and con- 
demned to death for contriving the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury—the 
circumstances of whose death const:tute 
one of the blackest and most mysteriou» 
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of the Court scandals that disgraced the 
reion of King James the First. But the 
sentence was not carried into effect: the 
reason popularly current at the time 
being that Carr was in possession of 
certain disgraceful secrets of his master’s 
which. if his sentence had not been 
remitted, he would have contrived to 
make known. In the same reign the 
Lord Sanquhar, the representative of 
the ancient Scottish family of Creichton, 
was condemned and executed for murder 
under very peculiar circumstances. This 
young nobleman was one of the many 
who accompanied King James to London 
when he took possession of the English 
throne. It chanced that one day, while 
practising with foils with a fencing-master 
named Turner, Lord Sanquhar had the 
misfortune to receive a thrust in the eye, 
of which he lost the sight. The occur- 
rence was purely accidental, as his 
lordship at the time freely acknowledged : 
and he showed, and had reason to show, 
no resentment. But two or three years 
afterwards he chanced to visit the 
French Court, and paid his re- 
spects to King Henry IV., who, 
in the course of conversation, 
asked him how he lost his eye. 
Lord Sanquhar, not caring to 
dwell on the details of the un- 
lucky accident, merely replied 
that it was by the thrust of a 
sword. “Does the man who did 
the injury still live?” asked the 
King, who would scarcely have 
put such a question if he had 
been acquainted with the circum- 
stances. But the young noble- 
man became impressed with the 
idea that his honour could only 
be satisfied by the death of the 
unfortunate fencing-master, whom 
he caused to be pistolled by two 
of his servants in his own school. 
The affair excited much indigna- 
tion in London, where it was 
regarded as another instance of 
the licence permitted by the King 
to his countrymen, at that time 
exceedingly unpopular. The 
Government was obliged to in- 
vestigate the case: the actual 
murderers declared that they had 


only carried out the instructions of their 
master, and they and he were brought 
to trial, found guilty and hanged. Great 
efforts were made by his relatives to 
obtain Lord Sanquhar’s pardon ; but in 
view of the temper of the Londoners, 
King James was literally afraid to 
grant it. 

In the early years of King Charles the 
First’s reign a very atrocious criminal of 
rank paid on the scaffold the penalty of 
his misdeeds. This was Mervyn, Lord 
Audley, Earl of Castlehaven, in Ireland, 
who,on the 25thof April, 1631,was brought 
to trial before his Peers at Westminster 
for a series of unnatural and unmention- 
able offences perpetrated on his own 
wife and daughter with the complicity 
of two of his male domestics. He and 
they were condemned and executed. 
The hideous story is told in unsavoury 
detail in the first volume of the S/aée 
Trials. Many noble heads fell on the 
scaffold during the stormy period of 
Charles’s struggle with his Parliament, 
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the Civil War, the 

Commonwealth, | 
and the reigns of 
the last two Stuart 

kings: but in every | 
instance these were 
political offenders, | 
and their cases do | 
not fall within the | 
scope of the pre- 

sent article. It is, 

however, worthy of 

note that in 1678 | 
Philip, Earl of | 
Pembroke and | 
Montgomery, was | 
tried by his Peers | 
in Westminster 
Hall on a charge 
of the murder of | 
a gentleman 

named Nathaniel 

Cony. The circumstances were suffi- 
ciently discreditable to Lord Pembroke, 
though the crime of deliberate murder 
was certainly not made out against him. 
Mr. Cony, and a friend of his had 
happened, one Sunday, to go into a 
tavern in the Haymarket where Lord 
Pembroke and a large party of boon 
companions were indulging in a drinking 
bout. A dispute arose, which ended in 
Cony’s companion being violently ejected 
from the place; and when Cony ex- 
pressed his resentment the Earl knocked 
him down, trampled on him, and kicked 
him in so brutal a fashion that the 
unfortunate man was taken up senseless, 
and died a week later from the effect of 
the injuries he had-sustained. The Peers 
acquitted Lord Pembroke of murder, 
but found him guilty of manslaughter. 


MERVYN, EARI 





OF CASTLEHAVEN 


The verdict was a 
right one; but the 
sequel does not ac- 
cord with moden 
ideas of the equal- 
ity of justice. The 
culprit pleaded his 
“privilege of peer 
age,” and escaped 
as was his lega 
right, with no other 
penalty than the 


payment of certa 





fees. 
A very simila 
case occurre 


shortly afterward 
when the Lor 
Cornwallis appea 
ed before his Pees 
in Westminster 
Hall to answer: 





Thomas Clarke. This affair, also, wa 
the outcome of a drunken freak. Lord 
Cornwallis and a companion, om 
Gerard, came out on the terrace lead 
ing from Whitehall Palace to St. James: 
Park after a heavy drinking bout i 
the palace, in which it is quite pos 
sible that the King himself had born 
them company. Both were very mud 
intoxicated, and, after annoying an 
threatening the sentinel on duty, they 
assaulted the lad Clarke, and finally 
threw him down the staircase from the 
terrace into the park, killing him on the 
spot. There seemed to be consicerabk 
doubt as to whether Lord, Cornwallis 


or Gerard was the actual perpetrator o 
the outrage, and eventually the pet 
was found not guilty. 
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The Family Fiend 


WRITTEN BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. J. SULLIVAN 
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THOUGHT I knew 
about every sort of 
chippiness there was 
to know; but there are 
depths of chippiness 
hidden from a chappie 
until he begins to get 
ancient, and it was not 
until I stood on the 
brink of thirty that I 
ever felt the full 
horrors of the compli- 
cated chippiness which 
ended in the appari- 
tion of the Heirloom. 
The whole point of the 
thing is that my ances- 
tors happen to date 
back a goodish way. Like a Japanese 
print, they were highly decorative with- 

out being exactly beautiful in them- 

selves. You see their names in history, 
and they are generally described as 
running away and hiding after over- 
whelming defeats. When they were 
caught it was the custom to behead 
them. They usually figured on the 
losing side,and when accident gave their 
cause victory the sensation was so strange 
that they got above themselves and had 
to be checked by their own princes and 
rulers. At the beginning of this century 
they dwindled down into country gentle- 
men, and now they have nearly dwindled 

out altogether. True ! exist, but as a 
mere forlorn, autumnal leaf upon a tree 
whose glories have vanished on the wind 
—a tree, moreover, which may never bud 
agai In fact the end is assured, for 
not tour-and-twenty hours ago my hand 
was refused by the only woman I shall 
ever offer it to. Hence the chippiness. 
I thought with great friction of brain 
about the position : I tossed on a bed of 
care ‘or some hours, then an unholy light 
fro: nowhere in particular illuminated 
my .“\-chamber, and I. became conscious 
of absolutely novel form of agony 





oo 


which had fastened upon my right big 
toe. 
Bending forward to ascertain what had 
happened, I heard a voice, felt a horrible 
throb of pain, and found that a Thing, 
gruesome beyond power of words to 
describe, sat upon my suffering foot. It 
was quite black, four inches high, had 
yellow eyes, a tail curved over his back 
like an angry scorpion’s, and long red 
teeth and claws. Its expression of 
countenance was one of cynical amuse- 
ment, and it kept its position as I tried 
to shake it off by burying both hind 
claws in the joint of my big toe. Before 
I had time to get a shoe and squash the 
Thing, it spoke, and revealed itself a 
conscious animal with extretely classy 
diction and evidently a much higher 
intelligence than my own. 

“T must introduce myself,” he said, 
“though I daresay that is wholly un- 
necessary. You know me well enough 
by name, if not by sight and touch. We 
shall be better acquainted presently. I 
am a protean person, as you may have 
heard. Chronic I can be, or acute; I 
touch a man in his toe or his temper, his 
eyes or his head, his throat or his 
stomach, his knee, his hand, his heart. 
My name is Gout—at least that is what 
you people call me. Your name I know. 
You may be interested in seeing how my 
acute effects are produced.” 

“One minute!” I cried. “This is wrong, 
monstrous, contrary to all the laws of 
Nature. You don’t know the chappie 
you are torturing; you've made a big 
mistake. Why, fiend, I’m the most 
temperate, self-contained, orderly person 
in London. It’s absolute nonsense your 
coming tormenting me. I only eat the 
most wholesome food, and never take 
sugar with anything. Fish and green 
vegetables and a little ripe fruit and sago 
puddings and mutton broth, representing 
my entire system of nourishment. You've 
no sort of business to look at a man who 
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“MY HAND 


conducts himself as I do. Think of the 
early hours | keep; think of the way I 
avoid the night air; think of the long 
walks I take. Why, my health is my great 
hobby. Then you must know perfectly 
well what I drink: weak tea; and at rare 
intervals—rare intervals, mind — Scotch 
whisky in the most minute doses. More- 
over, I mingle bicarbonate of potash with 
everything, and whenever I have a spare 
moment | eat a lithia tablet which con- 
tains five grains of lithium citrate. Why, 
nobody keeps so quiet and good as I do! 
Fiend alive, can’t you see the thing is 
monsirous, unseemly, unfair? What's 
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the good of medical science and 
denial, of common sense and wisdon 
man’s precautions are to be throw 
the wind in this way by a vicious 


unreasonable complaint? Get off 
toe, there’s 2 good soul. Probably 
didn’t know all these facts or 


wouldn’t have come.” 

But he made no attempt to get 
he smiled and took a tighter grip ; 
if you want to know what it felt 
buy a pound of French nails and | 
them red-hot, and hammer them 
your great toe-joint one by one. 

“What you say is reasonably ti 
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admit,” he answered. “ You weary your 
friends with the subject of your health ; 
you are one of those unpleasant people 
who eat drugs with your meals, and 
drop powder or tablets into everything 
you consume; you quail before the most 
simple and wholesome menu: you live 
with your hand on your pulse, and squan- 
der your slender substance on medical 
men, who laugh when your back is 
turned. All this is common knowledge. 
But look back a little way; recollect 
that extremely jovial, not to say rollick- 
ing stock, from which you derive your 
name. Nothing could be much tamer 
than you are, I admit. No caterpillar 
ever lived a more insipid and wholesome 
life. But you’re the last chip of a very 
different sort of block, my friend. Your 
ancestors didn’t take any bicarbonate of 
potash with their food—no, nor lithium 
citrate either. They didn’t keep quiet 
and good—not they: they didn’t even 
keep sober. They ate like men, and 
drank like men, and finished their purple 
nights as gentlemen should: with the 
bottles under the table. Generations upon 
generations of them lived hard, and died 
hard; and those who couldn’t run to 
old port, drank old October, and drank 
the more. Their health never bothered 
them, and when I came along, they 
swore and tried to drown me in the best 
their cellars or barrels still held. None 
of your whining nonsense about them. 
And now they have gone under, and the 
bones I twisted are bare, and the 
metry jowls lie in rotten coffins, and 
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laugh at you, and me, and all things. 
Yet they knew something—those dead- 
and-gone boys. They knew that land 
can change hands only less quickly than 
money ; they knew the rot was at the 
root of their ancient family tree. In 
their cups it maybe that they even fore- 
saw you. Anyway you wrong them 
when you assert that they left behind 
nothing but a name. They left Me: 
Hereditary Gout. That was a bequest 
no rascal or spendthrift could make 
ducks and drakes of ; that was an heir- 
loom no irreverent survivor could sell 
or pawn. You can hand me down to 
your sons and daughters, that’s all. I 
shall stick by you, believe me. The 
faithfulness of women and dogs is 
nothing beside the faithfulness of your 
servant, Hereditary Gout. I shall not kill 
you unless you escape everything else, 
which: is unlikely in a man who takes so 
much medicine as you do. No, I shall 
merely remind you of the dead-and-gone 
glories of your family. I shall flutter 
about you, the pleasing ghost of red wine 
drunk by better men than yourself, of 
riotous jollity, of wild festivity, of general 
recklessness, and of a generation the 
like of which this neurotic race will 
never see again.” 

He bowed and vanished; but I felt his 
claws still in my toe, and his teeth, and 
the tip of his horrid barbed tail. I rang 
for my valet, ascertained the hour was 
two in the morning—a time when human 
pulses beat their feeblest—and I imme- 
diately sent for my medical-man. 
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HE origin of the word “ leader ” is 

i not quite clear. Some assert 
that a leader means the portion 

of a journal which defines and 
maintains its policy. Others put down 
the application of the word to the fact 
that such articles are “leaded.” Be the 
origin what it may, however, the every- 
day “party” newspaper reader regards 
his leader page with admiration and 
pride : he expects his daily sermonette 


and he gets it. Considering the area of 


subjects, a leader-writer must be some- 
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thing of a universal oracle. He must in 
the short space of an hour or two be 
ready with a column or so of “ copy” on 
any current topic—a Government crisis, 
a foreign telegram, a royal death, or a 
murder in the East End. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, the editor of the 
Daily Telegraph, has produced more 
leaders than any living writer — with 
what success his thirty-five years’ connec- 
tion with his journal proves. Though he 
nears seventy years of age, he is as busy 
as the day is long; and yet he granted the 

writer an interview on, what he is 
proud to call, the noblest of all pro- 
fessions, journalism, more especially 
on leader-writing. On finishing his 
University career, Sir Edwin became 
second master of King Edward the 
Sixth’s School, Birmingham, and 
subsequently proceeded to India as 
Principal of the Government Sanskrit 
College, at Poona, where he devoted 
his spare time to the study of 
Oriental literature. On his return 
to the Mother-country in ‘61, he 
joined the editorial staff of the Dazly 
Telegraph, where he has since re- 
mained. Sir Edwin estimated the 
number of his already written leaders 
at from ten to twelve thousand: a 
number that affords abundant evi- 
dence of his versatility. His subjects, 
he says, have ranged from pigs to 
Jupiter’s relation to the earth, and 
the time occupied from two hours to 
ten minutes apiece. He never tires, 
and he writes at any hour. Generally 
using a fine goose quill, he seats him- 
self in his study, bedecked with 
globe-trotting mementos, in Crom- 
well Mansions, Kensington, and pro- 
duces a leader on any subject under 
the sun almost before his visitor has 
examined his surroundings. The 
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policy of the Daily Telegraph has ever 
been Imperial, and Her Majesty never 
had a more ardent pen at her com- 
mand than that of this renowned leader- 
writer. He has the utmost belief in 
pressmen. If he had occasion to go 
to a review of military forces, he declares 
he would not ask to see the general, the 
colonel, or the adjutant: he would in- 
terrogate the pressmen. “They are the 
most reliable,” said Sir Edwin, “and I 
am truly proud of my calling.” 

The writer next visited the offices of 
the Daily Mail, whose success has been 
admitted on all hands to be remarkable. 
A special feature of this excellent “half- 
penny” is the editorial column entitled 
“The Outlook.” The journalist who 
generally contributes the principal leader 
is Mr. J. E. MacManus, who is first lieu- 
tenant to Mr. Harmsworth, the proprietor- 
editor. Mr. MacManus is a Bohemian 
and jolly fellow to the core. Intended for 
the Bar, he was admitted a solicitor, but 
never practised: the Fates willed it other- 
wise, and journalism “netted” him. He 
began by contributing articles on miscel- 
laneous subjects to the Glode, the Evening 
News, &c. But Mr. MacManus was 
not destined to be an occasional con- 
tributor long, for we find him chief sub- 
editor and leader-writer on the Leeds 
Daily News. The Evening News drew 
him to London in °’87, and from that 
date till the summer of ’95 Mr. 
MacManus held in succession practically 
every position in the office. He has been 
sub-editor, dramatic critic, leader-writer, 
manager, and editor as a /ocum tenens. 
Mr. MacManus has naturally written 
a great crop of leaders, and his opinions 
are expressed with directness and vigour. 
When he became second editor on the 
staff of the Datly Mail in May of last 
year, he was practically called upon to 
define in his leaders the policy and prin- 
ciples of that journal. This he did, and 
his expositions have been clear-sighted. 
Mr. Harmsworth has usually a daily con- 
sultation with Mr. MacManus on the 
next day’s “Outlook.” There is also tele- 

nonic communication between the cap- 
‘tain and the lieutenant, to permit of a 

nversation on any doubtful point that 
may arise. As might be expected, Mr. 


MacManus has, in his nine years at the 
Evening News, been connected with 
several prominent journalists; and all 
speak well of him, his cheery disposition 
making him a universal favourite. Mr. 





MR. J. E. MacMANUS 
Photo by F. W. Wood, Paddington 

MacManus seems to find some time for 
sport, of which he is a keen devotee. 
While doing press work for the Free- 
man’s Journal in Dublin, he was some- 
what amused by the prognostication of 
a chief of the editorial department. He 
was telling this somewhat paternal-look- 
ing editor his early attempts at law, and 
at the end of the recital he was solemnly 
informed: “ You might have been some 
good as a lawyer, MacManus, but as a 
journalist I see no hope for you.” How 
this prediction has been negatived the 
journalistic achievements of Mr. Mac- 
Manus amply demonstrate. Among the 
other Daily Mail \eader-writers is that 
maritime authority, Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
whose recent articles on the strength of 
the Navy are by no means forgotten. 

Most have heard, or should have heard; 
of Mr. Henry Norman, the well-known 
leader-writer of the Daily Chronicle, who. 
is also responsible for the “ Literary 
page,” a special feature in the journal. 
Mr. Norman was born in Leicester. He 
was sent to a French school to be 
grounded, thence to Heidelberg Uni- 
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versity ; and, after taking his degree at 
Harvard College, in the United States, 
he completed at Leipzig what was a 
varied, though useful, curriculum. Mr. 
Norman adopted literature as a profes- 
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sion, after several of his first attempts 
at writing had been accepted by the 
Spectator and the Fortnightly Review: 
but before finally settling down in his 
responsible position on the Chronicle, he 
travelled the globe over in order to be- 
come conversant with the foreign and 
domestic politics of the most important 
nations. From ’88 we find him studying 
the Constitutions of China, Russia, 
Japan, Korea, Tonquin, and the Malay 
Peninsula in the East: and the United 
States, Canada, and Central America in 
the West. Mr. Norman has explored 
the Franco-Chinese frontier from end to 
end, crossing Korea on horseback, and 
traversing a hitherto unknown portion 
of the Malay Peninsula, being the first 
European to pass through the upper part 
of the closed native state of Kelantan. 
On his return to England in the early 
nineties Mr. Norman immediately put 
on paper a record of his travels and 
adventures, and an expectant public was 
presented with Zhe Far East and Real 
Japan. In the former book a notable 





feature is the decided leaning the author 
displays towards his native country. 
Indeed, his Imperialism was so marked 
and his many exposures of foreign 
Government tricks so apparent that a 
leading Parisian firm absolutely refused 
to publish the volume, and indicated 
that the result would be a _ popular 
outcry. Real Japan has gone through 
five or six editions. Previous to his 
foreign tour, Mr. Norman joined the 
staff of the Pall Mall Gazette under 
the editorship of Mr. Stead as assistant 
editor and leader-writer. During his 
two years’ connection with that journal 
he was associated with Sir Alfred 
Milner, Mr. E. T. Cook, now the editor 
of the Daily News, and others. Inter- 
vening between his appointments on the 
Pall Mall and the Chronicle came Mr. 
Norman’s four years’ tour round the 
world, when he visited the States to 
glean facts concerning the American 
Constitution. It may be mentioned here 
he has crossed the Atlantic twenty-five 
times and has visited all the States save 
five. Mr. Norman assured the writer 
that his best work was done by dictation, 
though articles that needed a sensitive, 
careful treatment were written by his 
own pen. He contributes a monthly 
review of international politics to Cos- 
mopolis, under the title of “The Globe 
and the Island,” while his strong 
Imperialism bulks largely in the foreign 
policy of the Daily Chronicle, for which 
journal he has conducted no less than 
three conspicuous foreign missions: the 
Venezuelan Arbitration Treaty ; a picture 
of the Balkan States last autumn; and a 
stirring campaign at the present moment 
in Athens. The rest of his time is full) 
occupied with editorial work on the 
Chronicle: he has charge of a large staff 
of reviewers, and a room full of new 
books is eloquent as to his labours in 
this direction. Despite his journalistic 
work, Mr. Norman is a _ conspicuous 
figure in society. His house in Grosvenor 
Road is presided over by Mrs. Henry 
Norman, the authoress of A Girl in 
the Karpathians. 

There is probably no younger editor 
and leader-writer of a prominent journa! 
than Mr. John Alfred Spender, of the 
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Westminster Gasette. He is but thirty- 
four, having been born in '62. Educated 
at Bath College and Balliol, Oxford, 
where he graduated, Mr. Spender in ’86 
became connected with the Echo, then a 
pronounced Liberal organ. Leaving the 
vicinity of Fleet Street he went to Hull 
as assistant-editor of the Eastern Morn- 
ing News, where, during a sojourn of 
four years, he gained the experience 
which has served him so well. The pro- 
prietor of the Mews was then Mr. William 
Saunders, M.P., Mr. Spender’s uncle, 
and it was, to a large extent, through 
his help and influence, combined with his 
own pluck and knowledge, that he wasable 
to mount the ladder. On leaving Hull 
Mr. Spender returned to the metropolis 
and became, under Mr. E. T. Cook, 
leader-writer on the Pal/ Mall. But he 
did not long retain that position, for at 
the end of ’92, when that journal 
adopted Conservative principles, he re- 
signed from the same _ conscientious 
motives as Mr. Cook, and became 
assistant-editor and leader-writer of the 
Westminster Gasette. After labouring 
for over three years—and the production 
and maintenance of a new paper is no 
light task—Mr. Spender became editor 
about a‘ year ago. The tone of the 
Westminster leaders are by no means 
always a “one man” job. Every morn- 
ing punctually at 9.15 the members of 
the editorial staff meet in Mr. Spender’s 
room and hold a sort of miniature Par- 
liament, debating point by point the 
question or questions on which the leader 
and notes are to be written. On these 
occasions Mr. Spender is, of course, chair- 
man, and to him falls the casting vote. 
At 10.15, when the debate stands ad- 
journed, the work is mapped out by Mr. 
Spender, and his colleagues set down to 
write for the hour and a-half. The 
arrangement described is not often fol- 
lowed by leader-writers. A frequent 
member at these. debates is Mr. F. C. 
Gould, the cartoonist and caricaturist— 
who, by the way, is no small contributor 
to the actual letterpress of the IG. 
Though an evening paper requires but 
one leader, the task of composing it, Mr. 
Spender assured the writer, was no easy 
one. “You see,” said he, “our time is 
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comparatively short, and since we have 
only one leader, it is specially im- 
portant that we should make the most 
of it.” 

Another eminent leader-writer is Mr. 
H. W. Massingham, who is the editor-in- 


chief of the Chronicle. To Mr. Massing- 
ham falls the chief selection of leaders. 


When the writer essayed to gain some 
personal information regarding Mr. 
Massingham, he found the task by no 
means easy. It goes without saying that 
he is a busy man; but, by a little 
diplomacy, an interview was eventually 
obtained. Several men well known in 
the literary and journalistic world back in 
the eighties had noted Mr. Massingham 
as a “coming man,” and these forecasts 
were to be soon fulfilled. After a very 
promising sojourn, first on the Norfolk 
News and then at the National Press 
Agency, the present editor of the 
Chronicle was appointed assistant-editor 
and leader-writer on the S/ar under the 
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guidance of Mr. T. P. O'Connor. He has 
always been a staunch Radical, with a 
leaning towards Socialism, and it was no 
wonder, therefore,that Mr. O’Connor and 
Mr. Massingham worked well together. 
On the change of Star management, 
after a period of editorship, Mr. Mas- 
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singham forsvok evening journalism for 
the more staid morning paper. The 
Chronicle secured his services as literary 
editor, parliamentary representative and 
assistant-editor, in which position he 
remained until promoted to the editorial 
chair. Mr. Massing- 
ham’s one hobby is 
leaders, and these he 
writes without num- 
ber. Unlike many of 
his confréres, he per- 
sonally sallies forth in 
search of matter, and 
may often be seen 
chatting affably with 
a Member in the 
Lobby. Hastening 
back to Fleet Street, 
he bars his room 
against possible in- 
truders, and either 
dictates or pens an 
article for the next 
morning’s paper. Mr. 
Massingham considers 
that the makings of a 
leader are a good be- 
ginning and a good 
end. “Don’t pad,” he said, “if you want 
to have your leaders read.” As assistant 
leader-writers, Mr. Massingham has with 
shim, besides Mr. Henry Norman, Mr. 
Vaughan Nash, who deals specially with 
labour questions; Mr. William Clarke, 
an economic writer; and Mr. Walkley, 
who is responsible for many of the 
literary leaders. 

The writer cannot close without refer- 
ring briefly to Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., 
who, on account of his engagements, was 
unable to find time to speak about his 
mode of leader-writing. Born in the 
memorable year of 48, he graduated at 
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Queen's University, Dublin, with nonours, 
afterwards becoming connected with 
several Dublin papers. His aptitude for 
journalistic work quickly developed itself, 
and after many literary adventures he 
founded and became first editor of the 
Siar in ’88. It was 
while on the Séar that 
the London public 
began to recognise 
“T. P’s” hand. In 
’90 Mr. O’Connor 
severed his connection 
with the Séar, but the 
slight rest from the 
trials which beset an 
editor only lasted a 
year, and in ‘oI ap- 
peared the Sunday 
Sun. Two years after 
this the Sun was pre- 
sented, after much 
expectation, to the 
public. Though prac- 
tically edited on the 
same lines as its con- 
temporary, the Scar, 
it was at once recog- 
nised as the Irish 
organ in London. Mr. O’Connor, though 
not so busy as of yore, is engaged with 
several essays and books. Lord Beacons- 


field and Gladstone's House of Commons 


have had their vogue, and it is to be 
hoped Mr. T. P. O'Connor will find 
leisure to write other volumes. 

Of course there are many other leader- 
writers of renown, some, perhaps, even 
greater than those mentioned, but the 
reader has now sufficient data at his 
command to be able to grasp the extent 
of the work, patience and endurance 
necessary to attain the pinnacle of 
journalism. 
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Fatal Heights 


WRITTEN BY H. PARK BOWDEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL HARDY 





AP! 





Rap! 

But no sound from 
within answered the 
imperative summons, 
and the well-dressed, 
distinguished-looking 
visitor once more 
seized the handle of 
the locked door, and 
impatiently shook it. 

“Hang the feliow, I 
made sure of find- 
ing him in at this hour in the morning,” 
he muttered, as he turned from the door 
and began to descend the steep, carpetless 
stairs. On turning a corner in the 
narrow passage he came face to face 
with a shabbily clad, middle-aged man, 
whose pasty complexioned face, with its 
shifty, sunken eyes, was both a history 
and a prophecy—of vice past, and vice 
to come. 

“ Morning, my dear brother : this is an 
unexpected pleasure!” was his sarcastic 
greeting. “What good—or bad—angel 
brings you to my humble chambers ?” 

“We will classify the angel when I 
have told my business,” replied the other 
in a hard, metallic voice that well 
accorded with the steely immobility of 
his grey eyes. And following his dis- 
reputable relative into the meanly 
furnished room, he carefully closed the 
door behind him. 

“Go ahead then, I am always ready 
to discuss business—provided it’s duly 
lucrative!” said Shadrach Ablett, com- 
monly known as “ Shady Ablett.” 

“I can promise you it shall be that— 
provided you do your part well,” laconic- 
ally rejoined his brother, throwing himself 
into a chair near the table on which the 
other was placing glasses and a bottle of 
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CHAPTER I. 


whisky. “In the first place,” continued 
Ralph Ablett, “1 must explain that for 
the last month I have been staying at a 
country house near Colchester, having a 
shot at rare game.” 

“Ah, I understand, another golden 
pheasant! And she doesn’t rise to the 
occasion, I suppose ?” 

“Just so, there’s no chance of my 
bagging her. There is another in the 
field, a certain young Carleton, that she 
is likely to fall to, once he gets over his 
fine scruples against trying to win a 
rara avis of that sort! But | am deter- 
mined to pluck a bit of her golden 
plumage—and a grand opportunity now 
presents itself. She will attain her 
majority on the 15th, and a ball is to be 
given in honour of the event. The 
grounds are to be illuminated, and all 
that sort of thing, and I have promised 
to bring my balloon upon the scene and 
add to the entertainment by giving 
captive ascents. And by this means I 
hope to gain my purpose. But I shall 
want you to take the réle of my assis- 
tant.” 

“ Shady ” nodded assent, saying : 

“] ought to be able to manage that! 
And if Madame Circe is as tractable as 
in the days I owned her, she will play her 
part well!” 

“She ought to—she has been more 
plague than profit to me since I bought 
her of you. And now, what | want of 
you is to cut her adrift when | give you 
the cue.” 

“T see, you intend to get the heiress 
to join you in a captive ascent?” 

“No, she has a horror of venturing 
even that far. My intention is to beguile 
her into the car to look at a new aneroid 
of mine. Then while her attention is 
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engaged, you will do your bit of business 
—and before she suspects anything, she 
will be among the clouds !” 

“So far, so good. But what comes 
next in the programme?” 

For answer, he unfolded a masterpiece 
of unscrupulous machination, “ Shady ” 
listening attentively. 

“It’s a risky game,” he commented. 

“ £10,000 are not to be gained without 
risk of some sort!” 

“ And at what figure do you value my 
services ?” 

“At one thou.—to be paid down 
directly the cheque is cashed. And 
there,” throwing down a £20 note, “is 
sufficient to carry you through your part. 
When you have played it, you had 
better make at once for London, and 






“IT CAN assure my worthy brother that 
I am earning my money by the sweat 
of my brow, if ever man did!” thought 
“Shady Ablett,” breathing hard, and 
perspiring freely ; for to windlass down 
the buoyant captive balloon was no easy 
task. Another dozen turns of the crank, 
and the wicker car reached the level of 
the landing-stage erected for the purpose, 
and brilliantly illuminated with fairy 
lamps. With many a laugh and joke, 
the gay quartette of passengers quitted 
the luxurious little car, and joined a 
group who had been watching the aérial 
trip. The next minute the alluring 
strains of favourite waltz floated from the 
open French windows across the broad 
lawn, and recalled the whole party to 
the ball-room. 

“ And now I hope my lord will look 
alive, and seize the opportunity before 
another ascent is due! I’ve had more 
than enough of. ” he broke off short 
in his cogitation, for at that moment his 
watchful eyes saw a couple step from 
one of the bright windows ; and in the 
dark silhouetteof theman’s square,erectly 
borne figure, he recognised his brother. 

Descending from the terrace, the two 
came straight towards the Circe. “So 
that’s our bird—and by thunder, a 
prettier one never fluttered! I wouldn't 
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keep a look-out for me near the City 
Bank—head office—not later than ten 
o'clock.” 

“ All right, I’ve trusted you before, so 
will trust you again,” said the other, 
quietly pocketing the note. “But how 
about the Circe: is she in proper sailing 
trim ?” 

“| have just placed her under repair 
at Ford and Brown’s. She will be ready 
on the 14th, when you must follow ine 
with her to Preston Hall, Colchester.” 

“Yours to command ”—with a bow of 
mock servility. “I promise you no one 
shall suspect that you are more kin than 
kind to ‘Tom Jarvis, your humble 
assistant. And now, let’s drink to the 
success of this interesting little drama, 
and your starring tour!” 


Il. 


say no to a flight with her myself!” was 
his mental comment, as the rays of the 
lamps showed him a face of pure, blonde 
beauty, lit by violet-blue eyes, in whose 
clear gaze could be seen a racial 
haughtiness of spirit, softened, however, 
by individual mazveté and sweetness. As 
she came slowly forward, her white dress 
shimmered softly, and seemed to accen- 
tuate the supple grace of her movements. 

“TI assure you, Miss Herrick, it will 
register the most minute discharge of 
ballast. Say, for instance, that you were 
up in space and threw that knot of 
ribbon overboard, the reading would at 
once show a slightly increased altitude,” 
he heard his brother say, as he handed 
her up the platform steps. 

“Really? But I have no wish to 
make the experiment!” she _ replied 
lightly, as she entered the car—which 
was a foot or two above the “ assistant's” 
head. 

Then a crushed ball of tissue-paper 
was dropped over the side of the car; 
and on receiving this prearranged cue, 
he quickly set to work. Ralph Ablett 
was explaining to his fair companion the 
working of the aneroid, when a well- 
favoured young fellow bounded lightly 
up on the platform. 

“T have been looking for you, Miss 
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Herrick ; our dance is just forming !” he 
said in a pleasant, animated voice. And 
he held out his hand to assist her from 
the car. 

“QO. wait one minute—you must come 
‘n and look at this!” she said eagerly. 
And forthwith he stepped into the car, 
all unconscious of the dark frown that 
clouded the aéronaut’s face. 


GO AHE 


“ Jarvis, don’t want to rise, 


mind!” 


The 


we 


warning 


words had scarcely 
passed Ablett’s lips, and he was still lean- 
ing over the side of the car, when the 
brightly illuminated platform and gar- 


dens seemed, to the other two, to 


suddenly sink beneath them, leaving 
them suspended in mid-air! “O, what 
has happened?” cried Pearl Herrick, 
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sinking white and trembling on one of 
the cushioned lockers. 

“Don’t be alarmed, 
enough.” 

As Ablett spoke, the clear air gave 
place to thick mist ; and the fairy lamps 
hung about the car, went out, leaving 
them in almost total darkness. Striking 
a match, Ablett re-lit a few, while young 


we are safe 


AD, THEN” 


Carleton closed the swinging door. “How 
can she have escaped in this fashion ?” 
he asked. 

“I can only conclude that the hasp 
must have snapped.” 

“If that was at all likely to happen, | 
am surprised you did not take greater 
precaution against it!” said the young 
fellow, with sharp annoyance; but Ablett 
could detect no suspicion in his voice. 
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“You cannot blame me more than I 
do myself,” he replied, with an excellent 
assumption of frank contrition—and an 
inward curse on the man but for whiose 


“*HER WHITE DRESS SHIMMERED SOFTLY” 


presence Pearl Herrick would now be in 
his power. 

The Circe, who in three minutes had 
found her equilibrium at an altitude of 
4,700 feet, was now drifting with a north- 
westerly current. About 500 feet below 
the car lay dark masses of cumulose 
clouds, apparently motionless, for they 
were under the influence of the same 
current. Ever and again, their volumi- 
nous forms were illuminated by the light 
of the harvest moon, that rode high in 
heaven, her full orb repeatedly obscured 
by clouds scudding south-westward. 

“T am afraid you are feeling cold, Miss 
Herrick?” said Bert Carleton, solicitously, 
as he saw her shiver. And taking up a 
travelling rug that had been flung over 
the side of the car, he wrapped it carefully 
around her. 


“It must be fear that makes me shiver: 
I am not cold,” she replied, with a quiver- 
ing smile of thanks. 

“You will soon be onéerra firma again,” 
he said, encouragingly. “ You will make 
the descent as quietly as possible, Ablett?” 
he said, turning to the aéronaut, who 
stood looking up with contracted brows 
at the valve-rope, which had been loosely 
knotted up out of reach of meddlesome 
fingers. 

“Certainly, but first I must get at that 
rope to let off some gas; and the only 
way of reaching it is by getting up into 
the hoop—a feat I have never yet 
attempted!” explained Ablett, making 
the latter untrue assertion on the spur 
of the malicious hope that the other 


~ would offer to make the risky attempt, 


doubly risky to one unaccustomed to the 
management of a balloon. 

“O, I see: then I’ll soon get at that!” 

But as Carleton turned to put his 
words into action, Pearl clutched at his 
sleeve. 

“No,no! You might turn dizzy and 
fall!” she cried, in a voice that made 
his heart bound, for there was no mis- 
taking the passionate love that rung in 
it. 

“ Have no fear for me—I shall be safe 
as a monkey!” he said in a light tone, 
that had, though, an undercurrent of 
tender earnestness. And he forthwith 
mounted to the edge of the car, steady- 
ing himself by one of the ropes suspend- 
ing it to the hoop, which he then grasped, 
and drew himself up with the smartness 
of an athlete. 

The two in the car below watched 
him at his dangerous task with keenest 
suspense—but the one was all tende: 
concern for his safety; the other, al! 
malignant eagerness for his destruction 
In a few minutes the unknotted rope 
was flung down within reach of Ablett, 
who at once seized and pulled it 
sharply, before Carleton had time to 
regain the car. Undisconcerted, how- 
ever, by the balloon’s sudden change of 
course from horizontal to vertical, the 
young fellow dropped himself lightiy 
into the car. And taking the slender, 
gloved hand, Pearl, in the excess of her 
relief, involuntarily extended to him, he 








te 


stood at her side, on the alert to guard 
her should there be occasiGn. 

The next minute, as the balloon 
descended below the clouds, a startled 
exclamation broke from his lips: “The 
sea—Ablett, check her !” 

“Easier said than done, lacking 
ballast !” said the other, his face turning 
crey with alarm. In his wrathful annoy- 
ance at the frustration of his scheme 
he had overlooked the fact that the 
north - westerly current must, sooner 
or later, carry them over the North 
Sea. As he spoke, he fell to 
throwing overboard cushions, 
instruments, &c., Carleton 
helping him in desperate 
haste. But the Circe 
continued to descend 
with but slightly 
abated rapidity. 

“If I were to re- 
lieve her of my 
weight, would she 
be able to rise into 
higher current and 
get back land- 
ward?” asked Carle- 
ton in an undertone. 

“Decidedly she 
would,” was Ablett’s 
quick answer. 

All unconscious 
of what was passing 
between them, Pearl 
looked down in 
mute despair on the 
dark waters that 
seemed swiftly 
rising to meet and 
engulf them. Seeing 
the men had thrown 
their coats over- 
board, she hastily 
threw off the rug 
and thrust it out. 
Then, with tremb- 
ling fingers, she un- 
fastened her white 
cloak for the same purpose; but 
secing her action, Carleton quickly 
checked her. “No, no! It’s use- 
less. There is only one thing to be 
done—and [ do it gladly for your 
dear sake!” he said, hurriedly draw- 
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ing the cloak around her gleaming 
shoulders—and as he did so, he pressed 
a passionate kiss on her brow. Then, 
quick as thought, he leapt over the side 
of the car, now not more than fifty feet 
above the sea. 

Immediately the balloon shot upward, 
and before the poor girl could well 
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" “WE ARE SAFE ENOUGH” 
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realise what had happened, they had 
ascended into a vast empyrean of clearest, 
moonlit space. The car lights had been 
again extinguished, but there was no 
need for them here; the keen moonlight 
flooded the aérial immensity, silvering 
into ethereal beauty the fleecy crests of 
the billowy clouds that stretched from 
beneath the balloon—still slowly and 
obliquely rising—to the far, encircling 
horizon. Pearl hid her eyes from the 
glorious, unearthly vision; and, with a 
shudder, thought of the man who was 
struggling for life in the black waters far, 
far below. 

A strange, suffocating sensation made 
her drop her hands, and then an extra- 
ordinary sight met her eyes—the ropes 
supporting the car, and the network 
enclosing the balloon, looked wrought 
of sparkling silver. The moisture con- 
tracted during the Circe’s ascent 
through the rain clouds had quickly 
congealed on her reaching this high 
altitude—over five miles above the 
earth —thus producing this fairy- 
like appearance. Her amazed eyes 
turned to Ablett. He was in the 
act of taking from the opposite 
locker a large rubber bag fitted with 
a tube. Having placed it carefully 
on the seat, he turned and fixed a 
critical look at her. 

“T see you are feeling the first 
symptoms of asphyxia,” he said, in 
a hard deliberate voice, “and if you 
would escape its fatal grip you will 
at once sign me a cheque for £10,000.” 

So saying, he drew from his pocket a 
cheque-book issued by her bank, and 
laid it open before her, together with a 
fountain pen. Her astonished look 
flashed into comprehension and keenest 
indignation. “Then it was not an 
accident: you designed it all! And”— 
her accusing voice suddenly broke into 
a piteous wail—“it has cost him his 
life!” 

“And will, moreover, cost you yours, 
unless you quickly comply with my 
request. Weare rising into deadly air 
—this store of oxygen,” touching the 
rubber bag, “will sustain life in me, but 
in a few minutes you will be powerless 
to move hand, foot or tongue !” 


She shrank back from his merciless 
gaze, her bosom - heaving laboriously 
under the stifling pressure, that seemed 
like some irresistible influence exerted 
by his evil will. Taking the pen ina 
dazed manner, she filled in the form with 
slow strokes, for her fingers felt nervous. 
Thrusting the book back into his pocket, 
he seated himself beside the bag of 
oxygen, and, quickly unscrewing the 
mouthpiece of the tube, he placed it to 
his lips. Then, with reeling brain, she 
realised his foul treachery and infamous 
intention ! 

She opened her parched lips, meaning, 
in her desperation, to promise him half 
her fortune if only he would restore her 
to safety. But, to her horror, she had 


become dumb. She stretched out her 
arms in mute appeal, but even as she 
did so they sunk powerless at her side. 


“LEAT OVER THE 
SIDE OF THE CAR” 
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Gasping, she strove to rise to her feet, 
but she was as one paralysed. This, then, 
was the “fatal grip!” A wild panic 
seized her heart, and she looked beseech- 
ingly into his face. Buteven as she met 
his keenly observant gaze, her sight 
failed, and her head dropped heavily 
back on the edge of the car. He watched 
eagerly until a stillness as of death fell 
on her upturned face and half-revealed 
bosom. 

He was extending his hand to pull 
the valve-rope, when a loud report 
sounded overhead ; and instantly the 
rent balloon began to fall. 


CHAPTER III. 


“THERE goes eleven o'clock! He is 
playing me false—and serve me right 
for being fool enough to trust the hound!” 
declared “ Shady Ablett” to himself, as, 
turning on his heel, he again sauntered 
by the bank buildings. Suddenly he 
came to a halt, his face turning a shade 
more sallow,.tor above the rattle of the 
traffic there sounded a newsboy’s shrill 
voice. 

“ Mornin’ News, second edition ! Fatal 
balloonin’ accident! Narrow escape of 
heiress |” 

Beckoning to the boy, he bought a 
paper, and soon singled out the following 
paragraph : 


FATAL BALLOONING ACCIDENT 


Soon after 1 am. this morning, Dr. 
Harding,of Burnham,was returning from 
attending a patient, when his notice was 
attracted to @ partially collapsed balloon 
that was rapidly falling a few hundred 


yards ahead of him. By the light of the 


moon, he could see a man clinging to the 
ropes supporting the car. which the next 
minute struck against a tree in the hedge 
of a field close by, and the form of a woman 
was flung out. The lightened balloon at 
once sprung up a hundred feet or so, then 
again descended in an oblique course that 
carried it over the river Crouch, into which 
it soon fell. Dr, Harding and his coach- 
man wii mediately aroused a fisherman liv- 
ing near by; and the man and his son, 
together with Dr. Harding, quickly rowed 
‘0 the spot where the semi-submerged 
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balloon had been caught by one of the 
stakes of an oyster-bed. But by the time 
they succeeded in extricating the unfortu- 
nate man from beneath the cumbrous folds 























































































“HIS FACE TURNING A SHADE MORE SALLOW’ 


and entangling cordage of the balloon, the 
doctor found life to be extinct. With as 
little delay as possible the body was removed 
to the Anchor Inn; while Dr. Harding 
turned his attention to the other victim of 
the catastrophe—a young lady tm evening 
dress. She was in a state of asphyxia, 
but otherwise appeared to have escaped 
injury. Dr. Harding at once conveyed 
her to his house, where his wife recognised 
the young lady as being the wealthy Miss 
Herrick, whose portrait recently appeared 
in one of the Society journals. News of 
the accident has been telegraphed to her 
home, Preston Hall, Colchester. Miss 


Herrick still remains insenstble. 


> * + * 


“ My dear, dear child, what a marvel- 
lous escape! That dreadful man, how 
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could he—but I forgot, the doctor told 
me not to mention him to you. Whata 
scries of dangers—lI can scarcely believe 
my precious Pearl is spared to me!” 

“ But, oh, Aunt, at what a sacrifice ! 
I shall never feel happy again, never 
forget the——” Breaking down, Pearl 
hid her face on the old lady’s shoulder, 
and gave way to convulsive grief. 

They were sitting on a couch in the 
luxurious guest-chamber that was the 
pride of Mrs. Harding; and a dainty 
shell-pink dressing-gown, lent by that 
lady, enveloped the girls slender form. 

“ But, my darling,” began Mrs. Beverley, 
softly stroking Pearl's long, fair hair, “he 
may have been saved, some boat may 
have picked him up.” 

“ Saved—oh, Aunt, do you think it 
possible?” and Pearl quickly raised her 
tear-swimming eyes to her aunt’s face, 
the expression of which made her cry 
hysterically : 

“ You know something—tell me, zs he 
saved ?” 

“Yes, dear, saved by some gentlemen 
who were returning to their yacht. He 
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was only in the water about a quarter of 
an hour, and is none the worse for it, | 
am thankful to say. He reached the 
hall just before I started, so he came 
straight on with me, and he is in the 
next room with Mrs. Harding at this 
very minute!” 

As she listened to the old lady’s excited 
explanation, a sudden flush and light of 
supreme joy transfigured the girl’s face 
And starting to her feet, she hurriedly 
coiled up her hair; declaring, in eager 
trembling accent, that she must see him 
and thank him at once. 

Another minute, and she quietly 
entered the drawing-room, where sh« 
found Bert Carleton standing at one of the 
windows. Thinking it was Mrs. Harding, 
who had left him to fetch her baby son 
and heir, he turned with a look of 
friendly interest. Once more their cyes 
met—and depths cried unto depths, the 
depths of love immeasurable ! 

And the answer to that mutual cry 
was a tender embrace that for ever broke 
down the barrier that had held them 
apart. 
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T= remark has been made, thou- 
sands of times doubtless, that in 
nothing is the difference between 

this century and the last shown 
so clearly as in the means of travelling 
from one place to another. I do not 
intend drawing a contrast between 

England without and England with 

trains, because I am desirous of pointing 

out with some little detail what a striking 
development has taken place during 
the last two or three years in the comfort 
and convenience of railway travelling. 
The American system of long con- 
nected carriages, with whatis practically 

a thoroughfare through the centre, has 

never been popular in this country. 

More than twenty years ago the Midland 





INTERIOR OF G.N.R. FIRST-CLASS DINING SALOON 


brought over from the States a number 
of Pullman carriages and tried the experi- 
ment—-as indeed in those days this 
.company tried a number of experiments 
—of revolutionising our system, but the 
public did not care for the new groove. 
The carriages, too, were very heavy, and 
a bad case of skylarking, on the part of 
some idiots, brought about the with- 
drawal of the Pullman from public use 

For quite a number of years nothing 

was done, except by the Great Northern, 
which, in 1879, soon after the Midland 
departure, placed a dining car on its 
train from London to Leeds. To this 
railway, then, belongs the honour of 
introducing one of the greatest comforts 
for travellers that had been thought of 
since the Rocket made its trial 
trip from Manchester to Liver- 
pool. 

During the last two years 
the logical development of the 
dining car has proceeded, and 
we have now, running on two 
of the Northern trunk lines, 
what are termed corridor trai 
consisting of carriages co! 


which a certain number 
restaurant cars, with kitchen 
and offices complete, whilst the 
London, Chatham and Dover 
is following suit’ It may 
noted, by the’ way, that 
where is the English love 0! 





municating with each other, of 
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compromise more clearly shown 
than in these cars, which com- 
bine the separate compartment 
with the passage-way. 

[To compare these coaches 
with those in use about thirty 
years ago is to dwell on the 
difference between a_ three- 
legged stool and a luxurious 
easy chair. I am just forty, 
but I can remember the car- 
riages on the Eastern Counties, 
the third-class on the excursion 
trains being open at the sides 
to every wind that blew, and 
likewise to the frequent flights 
of coal-dust and smoke from 
the engines—the third - class 
carriages were thoughtfully 
piaced nearest the locomotives; the 
second-class were glazed, certainly, but 
with no more comforts than a back 
kitchen after the brokers have been in; 
the first-class—it seems hardly credible 

carried the luggage, covered with 
tarpaulins, on the roof, after the fashion 
of the old stage-coach, whilst the interior 
of the carriages was stuffy in the ex- 
treme. 

The Great Northern, then, was the 
pioneer in the matter of serving meals 
on board the train when in motion. The 
earliest dining car in England was run 
on the 1st of November, 1879. It was 
reserved for first-class passengers between 








"ND OF SALOON IN CORRIDOR TRAIN, L. AND N.W.R. 
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FIRST-CLASS DINING SALOON, L. AND N.W.R. 


London and Leeds. Seventeen years 
were to elapse before the third-class 
passenger met with the same considera- 
tion, and it was not until Ist of July, 1896, 
that the third-class dining cars were 
introduced. 

There are three services of what may 
be called dining, not corridor, trains on 
the Great Northern, the 9.45 am. and 
the 5.45 p.m. from London to Leeds, to- 
gether with the corresponding ones 
which leave Leeds for London at 10 a.m. 
and 3.30p.m. The 6.30p.m. from Leeds 
also has a dining car attached. 

The Scotch express leaving London 
at 2.20 is a sumptuous train and is of 
the modern type. It is not 
entirely a corridor train, but 
consists of eight coaches, four 
of which are connected, viz., 
a third-class carriage 64 feet 
9% inches in length, 8 feet 
6 inches in width, 13 feet 
§ inches in height from the 
ground ; a first-class carriage 
of the same dimensions; a 
third-class dining saloon car- 
riage 66 feet 9% inches in 
length, 9 feet in width, 13 feet 
§ inches in height; a first-class 
dining saloon carriage 62 feet 
6% inches by 8 feet by 13 feet 
§ inches. 

Each of these cars is built 
upon six-wheeled bogies and is 
fitted with a patent connecting 
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SLEEPING CAR, L. AND N.W.R. 


vestibule. These vestibules form a 
covered way, the sides of which are 
flexible, to enable the trains to get 
round curves, &c. 

After seeing almost every type of 
saloon dining carriage, 1 have come to 
the conclusion that, for third -class 
passengers, those on the Great Northern 
are the best. The chairs are similar to 
theatre stalls, and have “tip up” seats. 
To sit at one end of the car, and look 
down the carriage whilst a meal is being 
served, is to gaze on a scene of the greatest 
animation. The carriage seems to go on 
like Wimpole Street without an end, and 
the bustle cf the stewards, the clattering 
of the knife and fork and the hum of 
conversation make up an interior as 
absolutely unlike the general conception 
of a railway carriage as THE LUDGATE 
MONTHLY is to an old horn book. The 
sides of these carriages bulge out from 
the floor, so that about nine inches in 
width is gained. The tables on one side 
of the car seat four each, those on the 


other, two. Everything is arranged wit 
a view to economising space. Unc 
each table is a tray not unlike those « 
board ship, which hang from the deci 
above the saloon table, and in which the 
decanters are placed. These trays are 
for bottles, glasses,&c. Indeed, at ever, 
turn there is something which suggests 
the ship, and for the same reason, namely, 
the need for compactness. 

The first-class on the Great Northern 
are not materially different from those 
on the other railways, except in the 
scheme of decorating and upholstering 
Each table is constructed to seat two, the 
outer arms of the chairs being hinged to 
let down, so that a lady can take her 
place without rumpling her dress. Bottles 
are placed in stands fixed between the 
windows; just above these stands are 
electric bells by which the stewards can 
be summoned. 

The following are specimen menus, 
selected at random, giving the 3s. 6d. 
first-class dinner and the 2s. 6d. third- 
class, together with the luncheon at 2s. 
The latter is as follows: Printanier soup, 
grilled mutton chops, mashed potatoes, 
compéte of fruit, cheese. For sixpence 
extra fried soles. are added. This 
luncheon is served in both first and third- 
class cars. In the first-class, for dinner, 
the menu is after this fashion:—Paté 
d’Italie soup, turbot, sauce homard, 


poulet sauté Portugaise, aloyau de boeuf 


roti, legumes, tarte aux pommes, 
bavaroise, vanille, dessert. The third- 
class is practically the same dinner, 
omitting the’ lobster sauce and the 
poulet. 

The London and North-Western runs 
a complete corridor train, with first and 
third-class dining cars included, from 
Euston to Scotland every week day at 
2 pm. This train is one of the mos 
perfect in this country, and a little trip 
that I made from the guard's carriage ' 
the engine is worth describing. 

The coaches do not present any ve: 
marked difference as to their exter 
from the usual trains, but once inside a: 
one is in. a new world as far as railway 
travelling is concerned. The lugga:e 
fills up two-thirds of the guard’s van, a:id 
when everything is loaded up, trun’s, 
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&c., are surrounded by a Bostwick grating 
and locked. There are such beings as 
light-fingered gentry even on corridor 
trains, and so precautions are taken. The 
guard has a cosy seat in the corner by 
the brakes, and the windows at his side 
give a clear view of the line both ways. 

Passing from the brake van through 
the flexible vestibule, we enter a third- 
class car. Here the corridor runs on the 
right hand of the carriage, the arrange- 
thent being very much as though a slice 
along one side of an ordinary car had 
been cut off, a partition with sliding doors 
put up, and the rest of the carriage left in 
its original state. Each compartment 
is arranged to seat six, three on each 
side. In the corridor itself are folding 
chairs, so that the passengers can sit there 
and watch the panorama rolling by. The 
next carriage is a first-class, and the 
arrangements here are much the same as 
in the third. 

Next are the dining saloons, and here 
the arrangement changes entirely.- The 
passage-way is now in the centre of the 
carriage, as can be seen from the illustra- 
tion, the method of fixing the seats and 
the tables being strikingly like the old 
eating-houses of the early part of the 
century. In the first-class part of the 
car there is accommodation for eight at 
a time. 

To show how the London and North- 
Western Railway feeds its customers, I 
append luncheon and dining bills of fare. 
The prices charged are the same as those 
on the Great Northern. The third-class 
luncheon on the day that I made the 
journey was hashed mutton and beans, 
ham, brawn and pressed beef; whilst the 
first-class 3s. 6d. dinner consisted of 
potage velours, boiled turbot Holland- 
aise, salmi of game, roast beef, sprouts, 
potatoes, compéte of fruit, celery, cheese, 


butter, &c. Everything was excellently 
wel! served, 


The Midland Railway directors have 
recently added to their rolling stock two 
dinis cars which were built at Derby, 
thoush the furniture was made at Lan- 
caster by Gillow. These coaches are, up 
to tle present, the last words spoken on 
the - \bject. It is stated that they have 
each lost £33000. The directors com- 
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menced running them between St. Pancras 
and Manchester on January Ist, 1897. 
They are each 60 feet long, 8 feet wide— 
being a trifle narrower than the North- 
Western—and 8 feet 6 inches in height 
from the floor to clerestory roof. To 
reduce vibration india-rubber springs are 
placed beneath the floor and between the 
tubes. Thecarriages are warmed by hot 
water—this or steam, which is generally 
adopted in all these corridor trains, super- 
sedes the old tin can—from the engine, 
the heat radiating from a glass grill along 
the floor. 

At the end of these cars is, perhaps, 
the most interesting and most curious 
feature in a restaurant carriage of any 
railway: the kitchen, in which the whole 
of the meals served on the train can be 
cooked. To describe one is to describe 
them all. Of course, the first thing that 
one will compare it to is the galley on 
board ship. Every inch of space is 


utilised to the utmost possible extent ; 
whilst it is stated that a special brand 
of cook has to be procured, one that will 
not take up too much room. 

As there is a danger, when the train is 


THIRD-CLASS DINING CAR, L. AND N.W.R. 
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travelling at a high rate of speed around 
curves, of the pots and pans taking 
excursions on their own account, 


“ fiddles,” as they are called at sea, are 





MIDLAND DINING CAR 


always on duty in the kitchen. A rail 
around the hot plate prevents the pans 
from falling off, but as they have even 
then a decided tendency to jump about, 
they are kept in check by special splash 
guards, which are also used for the large 
water-heaters placed above the range. 
The shape of the kitchen is generally 
square, the range occupying the 
whole of one end, with the ex- 
ception of the space taken up 
by the door of the passage 
leading to the dining car. At 
the other end of the compart- 
ment are racks for plates and 
a second door leading into the 
pantry, where is also kept the 
supply of wines, &c. Overhead 
cupboards contain the glass 
and linen. On one side is the 
scullery, whilst the pots and 
pans not in use hang from 
hooks along the roof. 

In the range in this particu- 
lar kitchen there are two ovens, 
the larger being 27 inches by 
21 inches by 21 inches, and 
the smaller 24 inches by 21! 
inches by 18 inches. These can be used 
for roasting, baking pastry and plate 
warming. The boiling accommo:lation 
is 4 feet 4 inches in length and 2 feet 


from back to front. Half the hot pl: 
is devoted to a grill, over which at t 
same time pots can be boiled; the othe: 
half is for boiling alone. Above the hot 
plate is placed the shelf for 
heating dishes, and above this 
again is the copper water- 
heater. 

The fuel consumed is gas 
made from heavy petroleum oil 
by heating it in small iron 
retorts to “redness,” the heat 
“flashing” the oil into a per- 
manent gas, which is pumped 
under a pressure of 120 pounds 
into steel cylinders placed 
under the carriage. The gas, 
as it comes out, passes through 
an automatic governor, which 
reduces the pressure to about 
6-10 pounds of an inch of water. 
Its illuminating power is more 
than double that of London 
gas, whilst as a heater it is correspond- 
ingly more powerful. 

The Midland people look after him 
who would feed in this wise. Third- 
class luncheon at 2s. 6d. gives you vege- 
table cream soup, cod, Madras sauce, 
roast mutton, cabbage and _ potatoes, 
stewed prunes and rice, cheese, salad, 





GREAT WESTERN DINING CAR 


&c. ; exactly the same luncheon and at 
the same price being served in the first- 
class cars. For dinner, also at 2s. (d., 


the third-class passenger has a meal such 
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as this: Tomato soup, fried sole, cream 
sauce, roast beef, cauliflower and potatoes, 
apple pudding, bavaroise, vanille, cheese, 
salad, &c. No Barmecide feast this. If 
you are an aristocrat, and would 
pay 3s. 6d. for your dinner, you 
shall receive the same fare, but 
there will be roast chicken and 
dessert in addition. 

The Great Western has of 
late introduced dining cars on 
its trains to Wales. For many 
years the incubus of Swindon 
has been hanging round this 
company’s neck, but its “old 
man of the sea” has been at 
last displaced, and the company 
is free to run the trains without 
that awful stoppage. What you 
can have to eat on the G.W.R. 
is now somewhat of an improve- 
ment on the old style of affairs, 
for the meals served on their 
trains are fully equal to those of any 
railway company. Whether because 
people do not know of these advantages 
or not cannot be stated, but it is certain 
that up to the present passengers in the 
West have not availed themselves of the 
dining arrangements to the extent one 
would have supposed. 


GREAT WESTERN DINING CAR 


rhe longest journey that I have taken 
th a view of testing the relative com- 
s of the various systems of living on 
ns in Europe is the trip from London 


| 


to the Mediterranean and back. For 
many reasons it is better to travel via 
Dover and Calais. The London,Chatham 
and Dover Railway Company is running 


DINING CAR, TRAIN DE LUXE 
Photo by Curzon, Robey and Co. 


a train which leaves London every Thurs- 
day at 9am., and which is connected 
with Calais by one of its new steamers. 
Those who have been accustomed in 
past vears to the little cross-Channel 
steamers, such as the Wave, the Petred, 
&c., will learn without any poigrant 
feelings of regret that these excellent 
little sea boats are now enjoy- 
ing a well-earned repose in the 
Dover pent. 

At Calais, after luncheon at 
the familiar and excellent Ter- 
minus Hotel, one enters the 
long row of carriages that well 
deserves the name of the train 
de luxe, which, should the 
traveller desire to go to San 
Remo, will be his home for the 
next twenty-four hours. 

The train de /uxe is an entire 
corridor train, the various com- 
partments, which hold four, 
being easily converted into 
sleeping carriages. The mech- 
anism of these, by the way, is 
so simple and compact that 
one is reminded of Max 
Adeler’s kitchen table, which, by touching 
a spring, changed into either a stepladder, 
a mangle, a lawn mower, a bagatelle 
board, or an American organ. The 
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arrangements of the dining saloons are 
different to those on the English rail- 
ways. There are two reasons for this. 
First, the French Government requires 
that the carriages. should not exceed a 
certain weight, and second, when the 
saloon is not needed for restaurant pur- 
poses, it can be turned into an ordinary 
drawing-room. The tables, therefore, 





to noon, and consists of hors d’ceuvre 
eggs, or fish, cold and hot meat, salad 
&c. For this the charge is four francs 
Dinner is ready at 7 p.m., the bill of fare 
including soup, fish, entrée, joint, salad 
vegetables, cheese, &c., the price, win 
not included, being six francs. Meal 
a la carte are also served, to those who 
require a snack in between times, at 
moderate prices. The wine list 
shows that all the best brands 
can be procured at the ordinary 
hotel rates. 

Now I have one suggestion 
to make to the Chatham and 
Dover in connection with the 
general Continental service. 
There is no doubt that the 
addition of a restaurant car to 
the trains that meet the boats at 
Dover from Calais and Ostend 
and again at Queenborough 
would be a most welcome in- 
novation. 

A passenger arriving at 
Calais finds an excellent hote! 
and buffet, where warm meals, 


INTERIOR OF EAST COAST OPEN THIRD-CI.ASS CARRIAGE often an absolute necessity 


are hinged against the wall, and are let 
down when not in use. The seats are 
ordinary chairs, and are not the fixed 
fauteuils of this side of the Channel. 
The kitchen arrangements are, however, 
very similar, the chief differences being 
that charcoal is burned in the ranges, 
and that there is a great deal of room 
given up to ice chests. This last is 
rendered necessary, seeing that both fish 
and meat are purchased in either Calais 
or Paris for the long-distance trains, even 
those that run as far as Brindisi and 
Vienna, and the last fried sole eaten for 
breakfast by the traveller from Italy to 
London has probably journeyed first of 
all from the English Channel to the 
Adriatic and then back again. This is 
owing to the superior quality of the 
northern fish. 

Life on these trains de /uxe is, if a 
trifle monotonous, made as easy as pos- 
sible. The first breakfast, tea, coffee, or 
chocolate with bread and butter is served 
from 7 a.m. to 9 am. at a cost of two 
francs ; luncheon takes place from 11 a.m. 


after a cold journey across the 
Channel, are promptly served, and where 
the unfortunate victim to mal de mer 
can have, if he or she does not care for 
anything solid, a cup of hot bouillon. 

What a contrast there is at Dover? 
The passenger lands on the bleak Admi- 
ralty pier, where there is, of course, no 
possibility to arrange for a salon such as 
at Calais, and, shivering, has no place to 
fly to except the railway carriage. True 
there isa boy with cups of tea or coffee, 
and, I think, slices of cake; but tea or 
coffee do not commend themselves to 
everyone, and it is not always the case 
that a traveller who has been implorin 
the aid of the steward during the voyage 
yearns for cake. 

A restaurant car would change al! 
this. It may be said that the journey to 
London is so short that this is not 
needed. The journey to London is, 
course, much shorter than that fro: 
Calais to Paris; but it takes more tha 
two hours, and, from personal experienc 
I am certain that such a carriage wou! 
be welcomed. and. moreover, would pa 
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well. The average passenger to and 
from the Continent is a person of means, 
and would not object to hotel prices for 
refreshment. 

Iam glad to learn that the London, 
Chatham and Dover Railway, that has 
done so much of late to improve the 
Channel service, is building several trains 
for the Continental services, and, I 
understand, that saloons, in which at any 
rate light refreshment can be served, wili 
be provided. 

To sum up the advantages of dining- 
cars, that which strikes the practical man 
is the enormous saving of time. To 
give an illustration, the North-Western 
runs a train from Wolverhampton and 
Birmingham to London, leaving the 
first-named town at 7 am. On board 
this train a breakfast is served, the 
following being the menu for one morn- 
ing: Tea, coffee, fried soles, bacon and 
eggs, brawn and pressed beef, chicken 
and ham, preserves. Here is an excellent 
breakfast that can be consumed leisurely 
and with the satisfactory feeling that 


whilst it is being eaten one is wasting no 
time, but covering ground at the rate of 
from forty to sixty miles an hour. The 
Birmingham man may leave his home at 
seven and arrive at London at ten o'clock, 
having enjoyed a good meal, and, best of 
all, conscious that he has left no. servant 
roused out at an early hour, or anxious 
wife who wonders whether her lord and 
master has had enough to travel a 
hundred miles upon. He returns home 
by the 7 p.m. train, dining en route on a 
similar series of dishes to those I have 
already given. 

Even the local passengers avail them- 
selves of the breakfast, and there are 
gentlemen who have business houses 
both at Birmingham and Coventry. 
These breakfast between the two towns. 

It needs no words from me to point 
out the advantages that the London, 
Chatham and Dover, or the London, 
Brighton and South Coast would reap if 
they organised a system such as this from 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Westgate, Rams- 
gate, Margate, Herne Bay and Dover. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ADOLF THIEDE. 


SUMMARY: 


The first chapter introduces Angela 
Wycherley, a girl who is discontented 
with her life as it is regulated by her 
mother, who “was by way of being a 
‘ woman of the world, with the world left 
out.” She desires Angela to marry Mr. Burnage,a not very attractive bachelor of 
some means. In the second chapter a young man, Claudius Sandell, ts found in a 
faint by a doctor, Gabriel Lamb, outside his house at Wimbledon. The doctor takes 
the young man into his house and entertains him with perfect hospitality. The young 
man has been at Eton and Cambridge, but ts entirely destitute. He is fed, and 
arrangements are made to provide him with clothes, and Dr. Lamb explains to 
the servants and to his wife, who is afraid of him, that Sandell is to be treated 
precisely as if he had come to the house in the ordinary way as an honoured guest 
Soon Dr. Lamb, after divers conversations with the young man, writes to his banker 
instructing him to place £8,000 to the credit of Claudius Sandell. It musi 
remembered that a conversation between Claudius and Dr.and Mrs. Lamb has put 
the doctor in a position to clear Claudius with his father. He declines to do it, or to 
let his wife doit. In the next chapter Dr. Lamb makes an extraordinary proposal to 
Claudius. It is that he shall have the above-named sum paid in to his credit, eight 
days wherein to enjoy tt, and that then he shall hand over the remainder of his (fe 
to Dr. Lamb uithout condition or question. Claudius agrees. Then he goes away, 
speculates and makes money, and falls violently in love with Angela, who recip! 
cates. He is called home, his father desiring a reconciliation. Mrs. Lamb ‘ia: 
defied the Doctor and opened his father’s eyes. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

HAT night, immediately after The man was in a fever, and could not 
leaving Angela, Claudius took sleep. In following the Wycherlcys 
the train from Guilbridge to to Guilbridge, he had acted as those 

London, and then went on by the night- weak fools act who shut their eyes and 
mail north. It was a hideous journey. deceive themselves. It was a bitter 
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reproach to one who had in him the 
makings of a.strong man. He had 
before him, horribly and vividly, the 
certainty that he would love his life, and 
that life—since now he knew that life 
meant love—was immeasurably valuable. 
And above reproaches and above horror, 
came the exaltation of mutual love. 
Angela’s words seemed to speak them- 
selves again to him. The dawn, coming 
pale through the carriage windows, 
seemed to him symbolical of her far- 
awayness. His life had been like a grey 
day, working and commonplace ; and its 
sunset was like the gate of heaven; and 
the night was inevitable. 

It was little wonder that he could not 
sleep. 

A servant in livery was on the platform 
when he arrived—in a slow local train 
from the junction—and the carriage was 
waiting for him, although it had been 
too late for him to telegraph that he was 
coming. 

It was a wearisome drive to Sir 
Constantine’s place. In the hall he found 
a servant whom he remembered—the old 
butler. “ Yes, sir, Sir Constantine is in 
very good ’ealth, sir. He'd expected 
you'd come by this train. Well, this zs 
a pleasure, if I mav say so, sir.” 

Claudius chatted with the old man for 
aminute or so; they had always been 
friends, and it is pleasant to be welcomed. 
“Well, now, Gunning,” he said, “ what’s 
the news here? How’s Miss Comby ?” 

Gunning dropped his voice. “Gone, 
sir. Went Wednesday night, after tele- 
grams had been comin’ and goin’. 
Marchin’ orders, I fancy. And if I might 
take the liberty, we’re all of us—well, we 
can live through the loss of her. We'd 
a fire too last night, while you were in 
the train. But that you'll hear about, 
sir, and it’s not for me to speak. Break- 
fast will be ready directly, but if you'd 
like to have your bath first 4 

Claudius had his bath, and made his 
way into the dining-room. 

Gunning brought a message that Sir 
Constantine would be down directly and 
Claudius was not to wait. Claudius was in 
love, but he was also physiologically 
hungry. He had scarcely begun break- 
fast when the door opened, and Sir 
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Constantine, noticeably well dressed’ 
with a newspaper in his hand, sauntered 
into the room. 

Sir Constantine had the face of a 
dreamer, poetical eyes and rather a weak 
chin ; he had an erratic sense of humour ; 
his forehead was developed ina way that 
showed he was not such a fool as his 
chin would have had you believe. 

He shook hands with Claudius, calmly 
and quietly, as if they had parted the 
night before. Sir Constantine had an 
admirable talent for ignoring anything 
which he wished to ignore, and it was 
very soon apparent that he intended to 
use it. 

“While you were asleep in the train, 
Claudius,” he said, “we were having a 
little excitement here—a fire. That’s 
why I’m late this morning.” 

“Nothing serious, I hope, sir,” said 
Claudius. He had been brought up to 
address his father in this old-fashioned 
way. 

“ Just a cottage—burned to the ground 
and not insured. [I daresay it won't 
ruin us, but still it’s a loss, of course.” 

“But your private wire to the fire- 
station in the town ?” 

“ For some reason or other it wouldn’t 
act.” 

“ That’sa pity. Who had the cottage?” 

“No one at the time. Up till the 
night before it had been occupied by a 
woman called Comby. You know 
nothing about her. She did not arrive 
here until some time after you had left 
—for your work.” 

Claudius opened his eyes wider. Sir 
Constantine quietly repeated this pleasant 
fiction. Claudius smiled and accepted 
it. The past was to be ignored—or, 
rather, it was to be altered to suit the 
taste of Sir Constantine. 

He gave a little moreinformation about 
Miss Comby. He had thought her a 
deserving woman who had seen trouble, 
with some knowledge of philosophy—“ in 
which, as you know, my boy, I have 
always taken an interest.” He was 
willing to own that he had been deceived. 
An anonymous letter had arrived—he 
had telegraphed and had received tele- 
grams. It was a shocking—a most 
deplorable and shocking case. He 
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“utterly and altogether declined ” to go 
into it. But he might say that the 
anonymous letter had stated the actual 
facts, and in consequence the woman had 
gone. He dwelt with an ill-concealed 
satisfaction on the fact that in the fire at 
the cottage the whole of the furniture 
assigned to Miss Comby’s use, and even 
the books which Sir Constantine had 
lent her, were completely destroyed. 
He spoke of a poacher seen lurking about 
the grounds, but Claudius had little doubt 
who the incendiary was. 

After breakfast Sir Constantine took 
Claudius round the stables. A pony, he 
mentioned, had been stolen by gipsies. 
Then they wandered out into the pad- 
dock. At the erd of the paddock was 
a disused slate quarry, deeply excavated, 
and fenced off some distance from its 
edge. Sir Constantine climbed over the 
fence and Claudius followed ; under a tree 
Claudius saw a neat little governess-cart 
with a set of plated harness, the cushions, 
a rug, and a little clock, lying in it. 

“What is that doing here, sir?” 
Claudius asked with some surprise. 

Sir Constantine chose to misunder- 
stand the question. “What is that? 
Oh, that’s the cart that Miss Comby 
used to drive.” He picked up the shafts. 
“Neat little thing, isn’t it? Runs so 
lightly.” He pushed it from him. There 
was a loud crash from a projecting 
jagged ledge, and a splash in the deep 
water in the pit below. The cart had 
gone over. 

“ Good heavens !” Claudius exclaimed. 

“ Careless of me,” said Sir Constantine. 
“ Really, very careless.” He fumbled 
for his cigarette papers. 

“ We'd better send a man to see after 
it,” said Claudius. 

“Not worth while.” They retraced 
their steps to the house. The fire—the 
theft of the pony—the accident to the 
cart—were all perfectly obvious. Sir 
Constantine would not allow one trace 
of Miss Comby to remain. 

“By the way,” said Sir Constantine, 
“as that woman displeased me, it might 
be as well if her namewere not mentioned. 
In fact, I utterly and altogether decline 
to have her name mentioned in my 
presence.” 
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“ Very well, sir.” 

“ And now what about yourself? You 
will be here sometimes, I hope ?” 

Then came rather a difficult part for 
Claudius. There was so very little about 
himself that he could tell. It was un- 
fortunate, but he would have to return to 
London almost at once—he was leaving 
England on Sunday. 

“You will not be away for long?” 

“TI do not really know exactly. It 
does not depend entirely on me.” 

“ Yes, your work,” said Sir Constantine 
vaguely. “A man ought to be able to 
support himself by his work—even if it 
is not necessary it increases his self- 
respect. I am glad tosee you a capable 
man. I reverence capacity. You used 
to have, I remember, a tendency towards 
—er—writing.” 

“ T have written a novel,” said Claudius. 
“It has been accepted, and will be 
published—and that will be the end of 
oy 

“Let us hope not. From what I know 
of your abilities, speaking frankly, I do 
not think your novel will be either 
good enough or bad enough for acomplete 
failure. But a novel—I could have 
wished it had been a_ philosophical 
work.” 

“T have not the knowledge.” 

“Nor I—nor I. But I am taking a 
great interest in it. I have gone back 
to my Greek. Aristotle is very diff- 
cult—so is Plato. - I employ the 
classical master at the grammar school 
here three evenings in a week, and I also 
use translations. That is, I have arranged 
for the classical master and the trans- 
lations. I only began on Wednesday. 
But yesterday—though I had other 
things to think about—I gave some hours 
to the subject, and I already have the 
idea. The Socratic gospel—the gospel 
according to Socrates—in that. lies the 
only real consolation.” 

He warmed to his newly-acquired 
pet. 
“ Not only for the man of education, 
he went on. “The Socratic gospe! ts 
universal. The bricklayer may Ic ive 
his crude Salvationism. The hyster -al 
woman ”—he said it without the ! ast 
sign of embarrassment—* may leave 
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silly spiritualistic nonsense. The gospel 
according to Socrates is the gospel 
of the future. It may fall to my lot to 
present it in English—in a popular form. 
It would be an honourable work. On 
the title-page “The Gospel of Socrates. 
Translated, arranged, and edited for the 
use of the English-speaking races by 





And so he rambled on, galloping his 
latest conviction into the land of nowhere. 
It was half sad and half ridiculous. But 
the son had known the father for so long 
now that the exposition neither depressed 
him nor amused him. It was his father 
as he had always known him—and now 
once more his good friend. 

Sir Constantine showed very little 
curiosity. He took it for granted that 
Claudius would come to see him again 
—in two or three months, or possibly 
later. Claudius did not undeceive him. 
That could be better done by letter, at 
the last moment. 

On the station platform a few minutes 
before the train came in by which 
Claudius was to return, Sir Constantine 
remarked hesitatingly that Claudius 
looked well—fairly, only fairly, well- 
dressed, but well-fed, comfortable. He 
was very pleased to see it. By this route 
he arrived at what he wanted to say. 

“But all the same, my boy, I don’t 
want you to be absolutely dependent on 
your work—your novels—for the com- 
forts and necessities of life. - Now I find 
from my bankers that there has been a 
very grave irregularity in paying you 


your allowance: in fact, for some litt 

time it has not been paid. Even the best 
of banks seem to make silly mistakes and 
misinterpret orders sometimes. Now 

must have my wishes carried out, and 

have made this arrangement. I hay 
made over to you the sum of ten thousai 
pounds. It’s invested, and I should: 

alter the investments if I were you. But 
the money is yours absolutely, and if \ 
ever had any pressing need for a lai 
sum you could of course realise. The 
interest will be paid into your account at 
the bank. Strellan, old Strellan, arranged 
it forme. He thought it the best plan.” 

Strellan was Sir Constantine’s country 
solicitor, and his opinion of Sir Constan- 
tine’s plans was generally compli- 
mentary. 

“ Here’s your train,” the old man went 
on. “Now take this”—he drew an 
envelope from his pocket and handed it 
to Claudius—“ it’s the particulars about 
the money. Certainly not—I absolutely 
and altogether decline to be thanked. 
Merely my duty, and at the same time 
my pleasure.” He shook Claudius warmly 
by the hand, and, without waiting a 
moment longer, hurried from the station, 
as if escaping from the consequences of 
a shameful act. 

Claudius found in his travelling-bag, 
placed there by his father’s hand,a volume 
of Grote’s History of Greece, with certain 
passages marked. On the fly-leaf was 
scrawled an injunction to him to read the 
book on his journey and post it back 
when he arrived. 
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ler Mayestys Navy, 1837-1897 


FROM WOODEN WALLS TO IRONCLADS 


WRITTEN BY ARCHIBALD S. HURD. 


HERE have been great 
naval reviews in the 
past, and most recently in 
1887, the year of the 
Queen’s Jubilee; but the 
mobilisation at Spithead 
this month in honour of the 
Diamond Jubilee will excel 
as a spectacle anything 
that has been previously 
witnessed. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Spithead, the 
scene of the great mutiny 
of George III.’s time, ex- 
actly a hundred years ago, 
will be assembled several 
hundred Navy vessels, 
illustrating in most effec- 
tive style the story of the 
British Navy from the 
days ot Nelson, of glori- 
ous memory, to the pre- 
sent year. The contrast 
between the old wooden 
flagship of the famous sea 
captain, the Victory, and 
the latest and most 
devilishly powerful iron- 
clad of our own time, will 
be less noticeable, because 
the connecting links will 
be present. But those , 
who have eyes to see and “xa “wl 
inclination will be able to jeu ic 
trace the evolution of the (guy 
British Navy from the 
wooden walls that were 
the bulwarks of the 
Empire's greatness at the 
battle of Trafalgar to the 
steel and steam Navy of 
to-day. 
_ The statement that the 
Navy of Nelson’s time 
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was the Navy of 1837 is only a slight 
exaggeration. It has been well said 
that they were the ships of Nelson that 
won the battle of Waterloo. The feel- 
ing of security that Nelson’s final 
triumph occasioned had an effect that 
he little anticipated when in the cock- 
pit of the Vzctery he laid down his 














NELSON’s “VICTORY” 
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life for his King and country. He knew 
what Sea Power meant, and he little 
thought that his countrymen would so 
soon forget the one great fact for which 
he lived and died—that in her Navy is 
Britain’s greatness. From 1805 to the 


at Whitehall in the opening years of the 
Victorian Era. It consisted of old saits 
who regarded steam with suspicion and 
refused to believe that it was of any 
service to have steam-propelled war 
vessels, They hummed and hawed at 

the suggestions 








’ NELSON’s ‘“* FOUDROYANT” 
Photo by Thankfull Sturdee 


year when Queen Victoria ascended the 
throne the Navy was neglected and 
almost forgotten. In 1837 the Navy 
Estimates only amounted to £4,930,7 36, 
and the 93 ships-of-the-line and 120 
frigates, in addition to 300 odd hulks and 
small vessels, were manned by about 
30,000 officers and men. In comparing 
the Navy of the Accession with the Navy 
of the present Diamond Jubilee, one 
important factor must not be forgotten. 
These wooden ships, with their many 
sails and cumbersome guns, were useless 
without the sailors—everything was done 
by hand ; now, it is almost equally true 
that everything on a modern floating war 
engine is done by steam, hydraulics or 
electricity. It is no exaggeration to say 
that with the aid of machinery one sea- 
man can do to-day what was formerly 
the work of twenty or thirty men. 
There was surely no Boardof Admiralty 
more conservative than that which ruled 





of progressive 
officials, and 
| when, at last, 
' they had to give 
: a way, proceeded 
at so warily that it 

i , | was many years 

| before there was 
any appreciable 
change in the 
Navy. Long be- 
fore the Queen 
came to the 
throne, the pos- 
sibilities of 
steam as a 
motive power 
had been appre- 
ciated by com- 
mercial men, but 
it was not until 
1840 that the 
first sloops of 
war propelled by 
steam were con- 
structed, with their engines and huge 
paddle-wheels exposed to the shot of 
every enemy. Nevertheless they were 
soon found to be far more serviceable 
than sailing ships, and their construction 
continued until there was a small ficet of 
these vessels—like excursion steamers 
on the Thames at the present day ; and 
they were the pride and wonder of our 
forefathers. 

As soon as the utility of steam was 
acknowledged, there were inventive 
brains to evolve improvements — the 
engines were placed below the water: line 
and the screw-propeller was introduced. 
By the time the great war-cloud ii the 
East began to loom on the politica! 
horizon, there was quite a number 0 
screw-propelled vessels in the British 
Navy, but most of the ships o! the 
Baltic fleet that the Queen revicwed 
in 1854 were of the old type—wooden 
walls as of old, with acres of c:nvas 
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to seize every passing breeze. Before 
the hostilities of the Crimean War 
commenced, all Europe had heard with 
amazement of the destruction which 
the Russian guns had dealt so liberally 
to the Turkish Squadron in Sinope 
Roads, wrecking it completely. This 
was only the prelude to the great lessons 
in naval warfare that the campaign was 
to teach the world. The progress in 
ordnance had far outstripped the resist- 
ance of wooden ships dependent on the 
ever-changing wind. Napoleon III. was 
the first to recognise this, and while the 
wooden ships suffered greatly from the 
heavy fire of the Russian gunners, the 
three repulsive-looking vessels which the 
French dockyards completed in time to 
take part in the war were unscathed ; 
the shells, directed with so much skill, 
rolled off their iron-cased sides like water 
offa duck’s back. The Kinburn battéries 
belched forth their deadliest fire with no 
result, while from these monstrosities was 
hurled a succession of shots which at 
length forced the Russians to hoist the 
white flag of surrender. 

There was no possibility of ignoring 
results so patent; wooden walls and 
sails, with all their picturesque effects 
and their memories, were doomed. 
Even “the Commissioners for executing 
the office of Lord High Admiral ”— 
to give the naval administrators their 
full title—could not resist stern facts, 
though they loved well the old wooden 
ships that had been their pride for many 
a year. Napoleon was proud of the 
work of his iron-cased batteries, and 
hastened to build more wooden ships 
covered with iron. The British authori- 
ties were less hasty, but when at length 
they put their hand to the building-up 
of a modern Navy, they began aright. 
Instead of constructing a number of 
wooden vessels with iron plating, they 
took the great leap from ships all of 
wood to ships all of iron. Any day you 
may see at Portsmouth the first British 
ironclad, Zhe Warrior, which was 
launched on the Thames in 1861. It is 
thirty-six years since this vessel took to 
the water, yet she still figures among the 
ships in the Dockyard Reserve. 1n those 
days she was a very monster of the seas, 
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being of 9,210 tons displacement; but far 
more wonderful than her great size wasthe 
band of iron 4% inches thick, which was 
laid over a backing of 18 inches of teak 
amidships. For a time the most power- 
ful guns were baffled ; they could not 
penetrate such a defence. The triumph 
was not of long duration. More power- 
ful guns were invented, and for many 
years the keenest rivalry continued. As 
the guns became more penetrating, the 
ship-constructors were forced to resort to 
thicker armour to protect their progeny: 
6-inch armour was used in 1866 on the 
battleship Bellerophon, now at Devonport; 
in 1868 9-inch armour on the battleship 
Hercules, stationed at Portsmouth; in 
1875 12-inch armour on the battleship 
Alexandra, now the flagship of the 
Admiral-Superintendent of Naval Re- 
serves and stationed at Portland; and in 
1876 14 inches of iron on the battleship 
Dreadnought, which is now waiting at 
Chatham to be modernised. Thus the 
rivalry became keener every year, and in 
1876 was launched the battleship /n- 
flexible, the port guardship at Portsmouth. 
This vessel marks the end of the race 
between ordnance and iron armour. 
She is a vessel of 11,880 tons, with her 
vital parts protected with iron and steel 
armour in some places as thick as 24 
inches. More armour than this was 
impossible ; in fact, no other vessel has 
been burdened with so much. So far 
ordnance had proved superior to iron. 
The /nflexible marked the extreme limit 
of thick armour, and from 1886, when 
this vessel was completed for sea, 
down to this year, the improvement 
effected in the hardening of steel has 
resulted in the gradual reduction of 
the thickness of the protection afforded 
to ships. In the nine vessels of the 
Majestic class, we have the result of 
the thirty-seven years’ rivalry. Instead 
of thick and cumbersome iron, these 
ships are provided with belts of specially 
hardened steel, 16 feet broad, but only 
9 inches thick, and yet a sufficient pro- 
tection against the most deadly guns of 
modern invention. 

At the time of the Jubilee review at 
Spithead, ten years ago only, the great 
“show” ships were the recently-completed 
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battleship /nflerible; the 6,000-ton iron- 
clad Conqueror; the battleship Zadzn- 
burgh, of 9,420 tons displacement; the 
battleship Collingwood, of the famous 
“ Admiral” class, of 9,500 tons ; and the 
cruiser /mperieuse, of 8,400 tons,only then 
recently completed for sea. All these 
ships, which. were then the pride of the 
thousands of spectators who foregathered 
at Portsmouth, are now antiquated ; in 
ten years they have ceased to figure in 
our first line of defence. Away in the 


twelve years ago are no longer regarded 
as suitable for duty in the two great 
British squadrons in the English Channe! 
and the Mediterranean. The “Admiral” 
class are being gradually withdrawn from 
the Mediterranean and dotted round our 
shores as coastguard ships; and by next 
spring among the vessels of the Channe! 
Squadron will be eight leviathans of the 
Mayestic class, and in the Mediterranean 
will be eight battleships of the Roya/ 
Sovereign type, none of which existed 
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H.M.S. ‘“* TERRIBLE” 
Photo by Maclure, Macdonald and Co., Glasgow 


Pacific, the Jmperieuse is doing good 
service, but the battleships, several of 
which were then fresh from the dock- 
yards, have ceased to be classed among 
the vessels which would occupy the first 
line in the next great naval war. 

During the past ten years marvellous 
progress has been made with the great 
task of rebuilding the British Navy. 
Over £46,000,000 have been converted 
into war vessels of various types, reach- 
ing a grand total of 238. These are the 
first line of defence of the British 
I-mpire, and the vessels of only ten or 


ten years ago. Surely this indicates the 
short life, in these days of constant 
change and improvement, of war vessels 
costing from half a million to a million 
pounds sterling each. 

Those who remember the Queci's 
Accession have seen many wonders 
during the past sixty years, but there 
have been few changes more surprising 
than those which have occurred in the 
construction, protection, armament and 
manning of her Majesty’s Navy. \We 
are now spending more than four times 
as much as our forefathers grumbled to 
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pay, and possess a fleet, which is un- 
rivalled in all the world, requiring more 
than three times as many officers and 
men, despite the application of machinery 
to every department of a war vessel. The 
Victory, Nelson’s flagship at Trafalgar, 
the last naval engagement of any note, 
is a vessel of about a fourth the size of 
the Majestic, and only able to fire about 
a thousand pounds of metal, yet the 
crew numbered 1,100 officers and men. 
The Majestic, divided into 120 separate 
water-tight compartments, with between 
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walls of the beginning of the Victorian 
Era and the floating armed castles of 
to-day, there is no possibility of com- 
parison. Only those who are familiar 
with such vessels as the Alajestic can 
fully appreciate the genius applied to 
warfare which is embodied in these 
structures, which are being built at such 
a marvellous rate; they are completed 
in every respect and ready for action 
within twenty or twenty-four months ot 
being “ laid down.” 

In referring to the modern Navy, there 
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H.M.S. ** MAJESTIC’ 
Photo by Stephen Cribb, Southsea 


seventy and eighty auxiliary engines, 
besides the great propelling engines, 
requiring to be tended, and able to 
hurtle through space over ten thousand 
pounds of metal a minute, to say nothing 
of torpedoes, is manned by 757 men. 
These great changes have, however, 
been effected at an amazing outlay, for 
Whereas the Victory, and _ other 
wooden vessels in the old days, cost 
from £50,000 to £70,000, our modern 
ships represent from £500,000 to 
41,000,000. Between the offensive and 
defensive capabilities of the wooden 


are other kinds of ironclads that are of 
recent construction and great power 
There are the nine vessels, sisterships of 
the Royal Sovereign, monsters of 14,150 
tons, only 750 tons less than the 
Majestic, each carrying 14 large guns, 
besides 38 weapons of smaller types. 
Nor must the battleships Barfleur and 
Centurion, of 10,500 tons displacement, 
and the new ironclad Renown of 12,350 
tons, be omitted in taking stock of the 
battleships which have been built since 
the Queen reviewed the Fleet at Spit- 
head in 1887. 
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THE TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER “‘SOKOL”: FASTEST VESSEL IN THE WORLD 


The same progress which has been 
made in the construction of battleships 
has been witnessed in connection with 
cruisers, the “eyes of the Fleet.” During 
the past decade nearly eighty of these 
swift scouts have been built. Of these 
the two giants of the sea, Powerful and 
Terrible, are probably the most wonderful 
ships in the whole British Navy. They 
are of 14,200 tons displacement, being 
more bulky than even the Majestic 
and her sisters, because less heavily 
armoured, and carry 14 large guns 
each, besides 39 smaller ones, and are 
able to steam at 22 knots an hour. 
Swiftness is the essential feature of a 
cruiser, and to obtain such a speed for a 
hugh vessel 500 feet long, it has been 
necessary to devote about a third of the 
hull to the great engines, which develop 
over 25,000 indicated horse-power, and 
are fed with steam from no less .than 
forty-eight tubulous boilers. Compared 
with the speeds obtainable ten years ago, 
the results of the Powerful and Terrible 
are stupendous achievements. As re- 
cently as 1887 the extreme speed of 
torpedo boats, small craft only 150 feet 
long and as light as they could be 
made, was only about 20 knots. The 
improvement is due to the revolution 
in marine boiler construction that has 
occurred in the interval. The old- 


fashioned boiler has been discarded in 
our new swift vessels for the tubulous 
boiler, which consists of numerous small 
pipes, round which the flames of the 
furnace play with such purpose that the 
water is more effectually heated. It is 
these boilers which have given us the 
torpedo-boat destroyers with a speed of 
from 30 to 33 knots an hour. A fleet of 
no less than ninety of these complex 
floating boxes of machinery have been 
constructed since 1887, and their utility 
in warfare has been so conspicuously 
proved that the building of torpedo 
boats, the wonder of a decade ago, has 
ceased. 

Who among the thousands of specta- 
tors who viewed the Fleet in 1887 fore- 
saw that the vessels that were then the 
pride of the country would in ten years 
be so comparatively antiquated as to be 
withdrawn from the two great squadrons 
to perform the minor duties that devolve 
upon the Navy of a great Maritime 
Power? According to the present 
standard, ten years appears to be the 
average life of a warship as a fully effec- 
tive fighting ship. He would be rash 
deed who would hazard the opinion that 
finality has yet been reached ; stil] more 
foolish would it be to attempt to prophesy 
as to the future of the floating war 
engine. 

















A Misunderstood Weapon 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY Jj. F. 


SULLIVAN 





7 weapon is so little 
understood as the 
umbrella. This—the 
true arm of the citizen 
—has simply been 
brought into sheer 
contempt and ridi- 
cule by no fault of 
its own, but simply 

- by the ignorance and 
want of skill of its wearer. In the case 
of every other weapon which has been 
adopted, at various periods of the world’s 
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dreamed of applying a fuse to the hilt of 
his sword? Would any sane Knight of 
the Middle Ages have been caught 
employing his lance in the capacity of 
a single-stick? Very well then ! 

It fills me with an inexpressible shame 
to have to declare—to inform presumably 
intelligent citizens—that the umbrella is 
not a broadsword |! 

The umbrella is distinctly a form of 
rapier; the husband-beater is a hand-and- 
a-half estoc (to be used in the saddle, if 
required) ; and the sunshade and parasol 
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history, by man, the user has considered 
a thorough knowledge of its capabilities 
and limits a fundamental necessity in its 
effective employment; and has invariably 
fitted himself, by long and constant 
practise, for that employment. 

What prehistoric man would have 
thought of using his flint spear as a gun? 
What Roman legionary would have 


are short swords, or long daggers: and 
one and all are designed for ¢hrusting— 
not cutting. 

Yet how does the citizen use his 
characteristic weapon? Why, as a 
broadsword—nearly always ! 

How does Jones, Brown, or Robinson 
—fully armed with his umbrella—behave 
when attacked by bravos, infuriated 
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females, mad dogs, or infuriated cab- 
men? 

He simply hits them on the hat—with 
the exception of the mad dog, of course 
—with his gingham: and ¢hey simply 
smile, and reduce him to a pulp. We 
read of cases every day in the news- 


Linger for awhile in any wild district 
into which the arm of the law has not yet 
penetrated, and where the citizen holds 
his life in his hands: the districts round 
about Bow Street Police Station, for 
example. Wait until you perceive some 
pedestrian attacked by a gang of foot- 
pads, descending from the mountain 
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fastnesses of Betterton Street and Some- 
body’s Rents. You need not, as a rule, 
wait more than five minutes. 

Now watch : how does that pedestrian 
employ his umbrella? Why, almost 
invariably as a broadsword. 

With his swashing blow he endeavours 
to cleave a rough to the chine, and 
behead him. 

The effort fails in its purpose—and 
why? Why, simply because no umbrella, 


right hand gripping a_ tightly-rolled 
umbrella. As he arrives at the scattered 
chips of the former pedestrian, with a 
blood-curdling war-cry whose echo may 
even startle the slumbering policemen in 
the adjacent station, and cause the magis- 
trate to shudder in his chair, out rush the 
wild hordes of the alley. 

Calmly the new pedestrian places his 
back to the workhouse wall; then, in 
a moment, his flashing umbrella has 





even of the finest temper, will bear an 
edge sufficiently keen to sever the head 
from the body at a single blow. 

Why does that citizen fail to go home 
to tea; and why are his widow and 
orphans left desolate ? 

Because he never studied the true use 
of the umbrella. 

But see—here approaches another 
pedestrian whose wary eye indicates that 
he knows what’s what. He proceeds 
along Endell Street, his light overcoat 
twisted around his left arm; his stern 


passed, to the very hilt, through his 
foremost assailant. It is out again, and 
its keen ferrule passes down the throat 
of a second foeman. 

A third falls, the wind whistling 
shrilly through three distinct perforations 
which pierce him from back to front. 
The rest flee in confusion. It is a rout. 
That citizen stands erect amid a ring of 
the silent slain. He has learned the use 
of the umbrella—that is all. He goes 
home to tea: while the police arrive and 
gather up the slain. 
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It is a national disgrace that there 
exists no School of Umbrella-Fence. In 
this very London are many schools and 
clubs for the culture of the rapier and 
single-stick ; yet there is not one where 
umbrella play may be studied. 

Still, even in the absence of schools, 
the science may be studied at home, with 
the aid of one’s wife. 

It is as well not to allow the wife to 
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some sixteen inches apart ; the right foot 
in advance ; the right shoulder turned 
towards the adversary ; _the point of the 
umbrella lowered ; the left arm raised 
as a balance. 

THE LUNGE.—Raise the umbrella to 
a horizontal position, and thrust it sud- 
denly out until the arm is fully extended ; 
the right foot simultaneously taking a 
step forward. With a little practise a 


MISUSED AS A BROADSWORD 


be armed in this game, as ladies are pro- 
verbially clumsy with weapons, and 
might damage one seriously. 

Let the wife be merely on the defen- 
sive, and armed with a shield. A dish- 
cover with a string inside will serve 
admirably as a shield ; or a sofa cushion 
will do. By a little practise, according 
to the following rules, the umbrellist may 
quickly become proficient in the use of 
one of the handiest and prettiest weapons 
yet invented by man. 

First PosITion.—Stand with the feet 


hit is almost certain, unless your wife has 
a very quick eye. Hit anywhere, as every 
hit counts. 

If your wife tires of the game, tear up 
her hat and twist the cat’s neck. Return 
to first position, and smile. 

After a time, when the umbrellist has 
become to some extent expert, an orange 
may be placed upon the wife’s head, to 
lunge at; and when the lunger can suc- 
ceed in transfixing the fruit with the 
ferrule, some amount of dexterity has 
been attained. It is as well for the wi'e 
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to be provided with sticking-plaister, and 
a few false eyes ; but, as we said before, 
never allow her to use an umbrella, as 
serious accidents to the male umbrellist 
may result. 

Where no wife is at hand, any person 
unable to retaliate will answer the pur- 
pose. If you possess a very fat friend, 
you will find excellent practise in lunging 
at his waistcoat buttons. Should you 
injure any vital part, apologise at once : 


should arise, select his favourite umbrella, 
and, proceeding to the grindstone, give a 
keen point to the ferrule. 

He then descends the stairs, and 
challenges the burglar to single-combat ; 
when the following rules of the duel must 
be strictly observed : 


The burglar, first laying aside any 


dangerous weapon, such as a revolver or 
jemmy, with which he may be armed, 
assumes an upright position, with his 


4 
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MISTAKEN UMBRELLIST AND MAD DOG 


for the strict etiquette of the game should 
never be omitted. 

_ We will now suppose that the umbrel- 
list has qualified himself for serious 
combat; and append a few hints as to 
the proper methods of procedure in some 
of the many occasions in which the um- 
brella, as a lethal weapon, may come in 
useful. 

HE DUEL TO THE DEATH WITH A 
BUkGLAR.—On being disturbed at night 
by unds indicative of the presence of a 
burglar in the house, the umbrellist 


hands clasped behind him. The um- 
brellist now advances, and bows to his 
adversary, who returns the salute. Play 
now commences. 

It consists of the endeavour of the 
umbrellist to transfix the burglar with 
the umbrella. The burglar should not 
move, as movement is calculated to baulk 
the aim of his opponent. In this play 
no hits count unless the ferrule appears 
on the further edge of the burglar’s 
periphery. 

At each thrust which penetrates, yet 
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fails to go right through, the burglar is 
at liberty to call “half-through,” and 
scores one. Seven perforations through 
vital parts secure victory to the umbrellist. 
Should there be several burglars, only 
one should join in the duel at a time ; 
the other or others standing aside and 
somewhat behind the one engaged, in 
order to check the effective thrusts. 
These may be marked on the drawing- 





room wall-paper, or scratched on the 
piano with a nail. 

For the adjustment of affairs of 
honour, the umbrella might be made 
invaluable. In fine, the misuse of the 
umbrella by a nation priding itself upon 
its military instincts—a nation upon 
whose flag the sun never sets—is a stand- 
ing disgrace only to be wiped out by 
speedy and thorough-going reform 
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THE BANQUET IN THE GUILDHALL, NOV. 9, 1837 


Szxty 


years Ago 


THE QUEEN’S CORONATION RECEPTION IN THE CITY 


WRITTEN BY FRANK BANFIELD. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM OLD PRINTS 
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OR the material used in the com- 
E pilation of this article | have to 
thank Mr. Charles Welsh, F.S.A., 
the courteous and accomplished 
librarian of the Guildhall Library. As 
soon as I had been brought into com- 
munication with this gentleman, he 
spared no pains to help me. He not 
only placed at my disposal “ The Report 
of the Royal Reception Committee of 
the Corporation, 1837,” the curious 
illustrations of which have in many 
instances been photographed for this 
article; but he also collected for me 
several pamphlets which describe older 
receptions of Royalty. These latter 
treasures of the Guildhall Library were 
too tempting to be resisted, so I have 
prefaced what I have to say about Lord 
Mayor’s Day, 1837, with matter of a 
cast rather more antique. 

As everyone knows, the City of London 
is one of our most venerable institutions, 
and has always extended a splendid 
greeting to our monarchs, and the initial 
letter U quaintly rendered below is the 
first letter in an account of “ The receiv- 
ing of the Queene’s Majestie into the 
City of London.” For “ Upon Saterday, 
which was the 14th day of January, in 
the yeere of our Lord God, 1558, about 
two of the clock at afternoone, the most 
noble and Christian Princesse, our most 
dread Soveraigne Lady Elizabeth, by the 
grace of God, Queene of England, 


Fraunce, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Fayth, &c., marched from the Tower to 
passe through the City of London to- 
ward Westminster, richly furnished, and 
most honorably accompanied, as _ well 
with Gentlemen, Barons, and others the 
Nobility of this Realme, as also with a 
notable trayne of goodly and beautiful 
ladies, richly appointed.” 

Outside Fan Church—from_ which 
Fenchurch Street derives its name—was 
erected a_ scaffold richly furnished, 
whereon stood a “noyse of instruments 
and a child in costly apparell, which was 
appointed to welcome the Queene’s 
Majestie in the whole Citie’s behalfe.” 
This child addressed her late Majesty 
very prettily as follows: 


O Peereless Soveraigne Queene, behold 
what this thy Towne 
Hath thee presented with at thy first 
entrance heere ; 
Behild with how rich hope she leads 
thee to thy Crowne, 
Behold with what two gifts she com- 
Yorteth thy cheere. 


The first is blessing tongues, which 
many a welcome say 
Which pray thou maist doe well, 
which praise thee to the skye, 
Which wish to thee long life, which 
bless this happy day, 
Which to thy Kingdome heapes all 
that in tongues can lye. 
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When James I. came to the throne, 
he, too, was magnificently received ; that 
was on Thursday, the Ist of March, 1603. 
For this occasion Ben Jonson wrote a 
pageant, of which the title-page is given 
here, and I will also quote a few lines 
from the poem which “Genius” at 
Temple Bar addressed to James :— 


And may these Ides as fortunate appear, 

To thee as they to Cesar fatale were, 

Be all thy thoughts borne perfect, and 
thy Hopes 

In their events still crowned beyona 
their scopes, 

Let not wide Heaven that secret bless- 
ing know 

To give which she on thee will not 
bestow. 


I have not been so fortunate as to find 
a contemporary account of the City 
Coronation festivities on the accession 
of Charles I., but here is a brief quota- 
tion from a precept directed on this 
occasion by the Lord Mayor to the 
several companies. 

“Wherefore,” it runs, “we do further 





require you to take order, that for the 
greater glory and comelier decencie of 
this our entertainment, your Footmen ap- 
pointed to wait on you, be apparalled in 
Cassocks and Drawers of Cloth, or stuffe 
garnished with ribons of the colours of 
your Companie, that by that means 
every Companie may be distinctly known 
one from the other. Likewise the same 
Footmen to carry each of them in their 
hands a guilded truncheon in the morn- 
ing, according to our appointment in the 
former Decree. And in the afternoona 
couple of Torches also, we will and re- 
quire you, that there be persons 
appointed, one for every Companie, to 
ride on horseback, in a decent suit gar- 
nished, also with Ribons, of the same 
colours of your said Companie.” 

The language of the City poet is 
brimfull of loyalty, and this is the more 
interesting, as it is in the following year 
that the capital turned on its King, and 
the cry, “To your tents, O Israel,” was 
so ominously raised. 
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With this preface,due to that emdarras 
de richesses with which the inexhaustible 
kindness and courtesy of Mr. Welsh 
loaded me, I now come to the goth 
November, 1837, the day of the first 
State reception of her 
Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria in the 
City and of the banquet 
at the Guildhall. 

It would not be pos- 
sible’ within my space 
limits to give the full 
order of procession, 
though “the only cor- 
rected list,” issued “by 
authority,” is open be- 
fore me. But after a 
detachment of Life 
Guards came, with ap- 
propriate escorts, in six 
carriages, each drawn by 
six horses, the Duchess 
o! Kent, the Duchess ot 
Gloucester, the Duke, 
Duchess and Prince 
eorge of Cambridge, 








/ 


six of her Majesty’s carriages, each drawn 

by six horses. Afterwards came the civic 

procession, closed by “the Lord Mayor, 

the Right Hon. John Cowan, in a crimson 
velvet robe and collar of S.S., on horse- 
back, bearing the City Sword of State.” 
Three footmen in State liveries were on 

either side of him. Immediately behind 

the Lord Mayor came: 


| 
and the Duke of Sussex. Then followed ! 


TWELVE FOOTMEN, FOUR AND FOUR, 
THE STATE COACH, 
DRAWN BY EIGHT CREAM-COLOURED HORSES 
RICHLY CAPARISONED WITH DRESSING 
OF DEEP PURPLE RIBAND, 
ATTENDED BY A YEOMAN OF THE GUARD AT 
EACH WHEEL 
AND TWO FOOTMEN AT BACH DOOR, 
CONVEYING 
THE QUEEN. 
TILE MISTRESS OF THE ROBES: DUCHESS OF 
SUTHERLAND. 
THE MASTER OF THE HORSE: EARL OF ALBEMARLE, 
AN ESCORT OF LIFE GUARDS 
ON THE LEFT OF THE CARRIAGE IS THE CAPTAIN 
OF YEOMAN OF THE GUARD, ON THE RIGHT 
THE FIELD OFFICER OF THE DAY. 

One of the two sheriffs on this occa- 
sion is given as plain Moses Montefiore, 
while other familiar City names, notably 
Venables, appears in the list of civic 
dignitaries. 

In the Guildhall itself the Throne 
stood on a raised platform at the east 
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end. I transcribe the following interest- 
ing passage from the official narrative : 
“In front of the Throne was placed the 
Royal table, extending the whole width 
of the platform: it was thirty-four feet 
long and eight wide, covered with a 
cloth of the most exquisite damask 
trimmed with gold-coloured silk lace 
and fringe. The sides and front of the 
platform were decked with a profusion 
of the rarest plants and shrubs, and in 
front of the table was a magnificent 
wine-cooler.” 

The list of viands provided is perfectly 
mammoth, but I select a very few tooth- 





“A la Table Royale,” the soups « 
that auspicious 9th of November nur 
bered three. They were “ Potage 
tortue a _ |l’Anglaise, Consomme 
Volaille, and Potage a la_ Brunois 
Also I find that there were three “* Plat 
de Poisson,” namely, “turbot bouil 
garni aux Merlans frits, rougets farcis 
la Villeroi, and saumon bouillé gar 
aux eperlans.” 

Having said so much for what appea!s 
to the imagination and to the appetit 
I now come to the literary exercises 
the day. At great banquets repleti 
soothes itself to perfect happiness with 


c 





THE LORD MAYOR PRESENTING THE SWORD OF HONOUR, NOV. Q, 1837. 


some items from it. Thus, under the head 
of “Dinner” proper, we have: 220 tureens 
of turtle, 200 bottles of sherbet, 50 
boiled turkeys and oysters, 50 pullets, 
50 dishes of fowls, and so on. Under 
the heading “ Removes,” I find : 60 roast 
turkeys, 10 leverets, 80 pheasants, &c.; 
while “Dessert” opens cheerfully with 
100 pine-apples two to three pounds 
each, 200 dishes of hothouse grapes, 200 
ice creams, 50 dishes of pears, and so 
on. These may seem trivial details, but 
they are pathetic. The turkeys and the 
pine-apples were gone by next day; but 
so too now, alas, are most of the 
stomachs which they made glad. 


song. Thus did Alexander on a famous 
occasion crown his delight by giving car 
to Timotheus. I am trusting here 
a souvenir of Dryden. 

On the 9th of November, 1837, when 
“Grace after Dinner,” “God Save the 
Queen,” and the Glee had been sung 
came the following “chorus,” the words 
of which were written for the occasion 
and adapted to a chorus in “La Clemenza 
di Tito”: 

All hail! Our Queen Victoria! 

Welcome and blessing meet Her 
Her joyous people greet Her, 
With loyal Heart and Song! 
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All hail! Our Queen Victoria! 
Earth! all thy bounties bear Her, 
And Heaven in mercy spare Her, 

To rule Old England long. 

Songs, comic and serious, of course, 
celebrated the day, and I will conclude 
with two or three quotations from them. 
Here first is one which shows, as do the 
illustrations, that more things than 
London’s buildings have changed in 


sixty years: 


Now, ladies, beware, for the Queen does 


teclare 
Near the City that day, vou'll shout 
room, 


And again, pray remember, the oth of 
November, 
Leave your boas and your bustles at 


home. 


Then we have “ The Queen's Visit to 
the City,” written and sung by R. Glin- 
don, in which occurs this verse and 
chorus: 

The bells on high, as she came nigh, toll’d 
all in accents cheering, 

While belles below, and beaux reply -~See, 
see, the Queen’s appearing ; 


The greatest belle of all is she, all hearts 
with joy alarming, 

Tho’ you should search the Kingdoms three, 
you'll ne'er find belle so charming 


Then let the merry bells ring round, 
While I,in tuneful ditty, 
Victoria’s praises gladly sound, 
When visiting the City. 
Again, Mary Greenwood composed a 
song, which opens thus: 
Come, arouse all bold Britons, 
Now let us sing, 
Hussa for Victoria, 
Our young maiden Queen. 
Our country’s proud boast, 
The joy of our land, 
This day has come here, 
So let's join heart and hand 
To wind up, a waggish songster got 
his knife into Lord Mayor Cowan in the 
following telling fashion: 
As he knelt at her feet with delight, 
Sat the Oueen, “ Since vou are such a 
bright Mayor, 
Henceforth, Mr. Mayor, you're a knight, 
Though | don’t mean to say vou're 2 
night mare.” 


—————-0-9—____—__ 


THE 


SINGER 


I’'vE heard the lark that sang in the morning, 


Hid from my sight in the blue of the sky; 


I’ve lain on the open downs, and wondered 


If ever bird were happy as I. 


To-day I heard through the noise of traffic, 


The dust and din of the city street, 
The song of a lark they had caged and captured : 


Never fell song from the sky so sweet. 


lor he remembered, as I remember, 
The open downs by the Western sea. 


He broke his heart ere the day was ended: 
I loved the silence that proved him free. 
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HEAD OF THE CAESARS 


CHAPTER I. 


HE history of famous 
detectives, imaginary 
and otherwise, has fre- 
quently been written, 
but the history of a 
famous criminal— 
never. 

This is a bold state- 
ment, but a true one 
all the same. The 
most notorious of 
rascals know that 
sooner or later they 
will be found out, and 


therefore they plan 
their lives accordingly. 
But they are always 
found out in the end. 
And yet there must 
be many colossal 
rascals who have lived and died ap- 


parently in the odour of Sanctity. 
Such a character would be quite new to 
fiction, and herein I propose to attempt 
the history of the Sherlock Holmes of 
malefactors. 

Given a rascal with the intellect of the 
famous creation in question, and detec- 
tion would be reduced to a vanishing 
point. It is the intention of the writer 
to set down here some of the wonderful 
adventures that befell .Felix Gryde in 
the course of his remarkable career. 

7 « o * 

Every schoolboy knows the history of 
the rise and progress of the Kingdom of 
Lystria. Forty years ago a clutch of 
small independent states in South- 
Eastern Europe, the lapse of less than 
half a century had produced one of the 
most powerful combinations on the face 


of the universe. As everybody also knows, 
this result was produced by the genius 
of a quartette who in their time made 
more history than falls to the lot of the 
most stormy century. For years they 
kept the makers of atlases busy keeping 
pace with the virile growth of Lystria. 

But time brings everything in due 
course; the aged makers of Empire laid 
aside the pen and the sword, and death 
came at length to the greatest of the four, 
even unto Rudolph Cesar, whom men 
called Emperor of Lystria. Wires, red- 
hot with the burden of the message, 
flashed the news to the four corners of 
theearth ; column after column of glow- 
ing obituary were thrown together by 
perspiring “comps”; Czesar’s virtues were 
trumpeted far and wide. It was the last 
sensation he was like to make. 

Meanwhile Mantua, the capital of 
Lystria, had arranged for a month of 
extravagant funeral pomp and circum- 
stance fitting the occasion. The papers 
teemed with the sombre details. The 
laying in state—a matter of eight days— 
was to be a kind of glorified Lyceum 
stage effect. The cold Cxsarian clay was 
to be given over to no vile earthworm, 
but had been embalmed without delay. 

All this pageant Felix Gryde had read 
of in the seclusion of his London lodg- 
ings, in Parton Street. The florid 
extravagance of the 7elegraph awoke in 
him a vein of poetic heroism—daring with 
something Homeric in it. The slight, 
quiet-looking man with the pale features 
and mild blue eyes did not look unlike 
the popular conception of a minor poet, 
save for the fact that Gryde was clean’ 
of garb and kept his hair cut. 


( Copyright in the United States of America by Fred M. White) 
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A smile trembled about the corners 
of his sensitive mouth. 

“Here is a_ chance,” he murmured, 
“ for a really clever soldier of fortune like 
myself to distinguish himself. I can see 
in this the elements 
of the most remark- 
able and daring 
crime in the history 
of matters preda- 
tory. Here is a 
handful of glorified 
dust guarded night 
and day by the 
flower of an army. 
The stage is bril- 
liantly lighted, pas- 
sionate pilgrims are 
constantly coming 
and going. What a 
thing it would be to 
steal that body and 
hold it up to the 
ransom of a nation.” 

Gryde sat think- 
ing this over until 
the roar of London’s 
traffic sank to a 
sulky whisper. He 
might have been 
asleep, dead, in his 
chair. Then he rose briskly, lighted a 
cigarette, and turned up the lamp 
again. He rang the bell, and a servant 
entered. The man waited for his 
master’s orders. 

“ Lye,” said Gryde, “I am going away 
foradayortwo. You will get everything 
ready for me to leave Charing Cross by 
the nine train in the morning. You will 
get a letter from Paris saying when I 
shall return.” 

The man bowed silently and went 
out. Then Gryde retired to bed and 


NOTHING more sombre and at the 
same time more magnificent in the way 
of a spectacle had ever been witnessed 
than the ceremonial daily taking place 
in the chancel of the cathedral at 
Mantua. 

Every window in that immense 
Structure had been darkened by crape 
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slept like a child till the morning. Before 
nightfall he found himself speeding 
along in a certain continental express 
towards his destination. Through the 
blackness of the next night, looking out 





“HERE IS A CHANCE” 


of the window of the carriage, he could 
see a faint saffron arc of flame beating 
down from the sky, the reflection of the 
countless points of fire in the city of 
mourning. Gryde’s destination was 
reached, for Mantua was at hand. The 
train drew into the station. 

“One against half a million,” Gryde 
muttered: “a pin’s point to a square of 
bayonets. A good thing I speak the 
language perfectly.” 

He took up his handbag, and plunged 
unheeded into the heart of the city. 


Il. 


hangings ; the Corinthian columns were 
draped in the trappings of woe, dark 
cerements which only served to show up 
the genius of carver and architect. 

The cathedral was faintly illuminated 
by thousands of candles. The body of 
the dead monarch lay upon a bare wood 
bier which made a vivid contrast to the 
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velvet trappings, the piled-up pyramids 
of flowers, and the brilliant uniforms of 
the surrounding guards. 

These latter, men picked for their fine 
physique, stood almost motionless around 
the bier. All down the nave a double 
line of them were drawn up, and every 
faithful subject had to pass between them 
on the way to pay a last tribute of respect 
to the dead monarch. 

They came literally in their thousands, 
quiet, subdued, and tearful. It was easy 
for a-stranger to mingle with the throng 
and notice everything : there were dusky 
corners and quaint, deep oaken stalls 
where those who cared could hide and 
watch the progress of the pageant. 

Two men had crept behind the 
gorgeous line of guards into one of these. 
They had no fear of being detected, lost 
as they were in the gloom. An ad- 
ditional security was lent by the nebulous 


. wreath of smoke rising from thousands 


of candles. The features of one of the 
men were pale, his build as slight ; he had 
deep blue eyes and a sensitive mouth. 
As to his companion, it matters very 
little. He was merely the confederate 
necessary to the carrying out of Gryde’s 
scheme.* Gryde did not require his tools 
to think: that part of the business he 
always looked to himself. All he wanted 
was one to faithfully carry out his in- 
structions, to act swiftly, and to possess 
indomitable courage. There was not a 
town in Europe where Gryde could not 
‘ay his hand upona score such. For the 
rest this man passed under the name of 
Paul Fort. 

“A devil of an undertaking,” muttered 
the latter. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” Gryde replied : 
“the thing is absurdly simple. I admit 
that on the face of it the stealing of an 
Emperor from under the eyes of his 
people is a difficult matter. You shall 
see. The easiest conjuring tricks always 
seem themostastounding. Fromourpoint 
of -view, £100,000 lies waiting on those 
bare boards for us. Some people may 
call those the ashes of departed 
Czsar—they represent a carcase which 
will prove a valuable market commodity.” 


“But you must get your carcase first.” 
“fam going to. How? By a conjur- 
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ing trick. I shall spirit the departed 
Cesar right from under the eyes of his 
afflicted people. When? This very 
evening when the crowd will be at its 
thickest. Do you see that grating right 
behind the bier? Well, that communi- 
cates with the vaults. The custodian of 
the vaults will sleep very soundly when 
he retires. this evening, and he will 
temporarily lose possession of his keys. 
Not that he will be any wiser for that. 
It was very thoughtful indeed for the 
architect who built this place to prepare 
and execute so minute a plan of the 
building. I have been studying it very 
carefully in the library here. This grating 
now supplies the chancel with hot air. 
You have already gathered that this 
evening I shall have the keys of the 
vaults. Now you hear what todo. Be 
good enough to repeat your instructions.” 

“I am to come here alone,” Fort said, 
“about ten o'clock. Then I am to make 
my way up into the gallery, the key of 
which you have given me, and I am to 
remain out of sight till you give a certain 
signal. Then one by one, at intervals of 
half a minute, 1 am to drop those big 
glass marbles you gave me into the 
chancel and amongst the congregation. 
Then I am to leave by the leads, climb 
down the lightning-conductor at the end 
of the Chapel of Our Lady, and join you 
at our lodgings without delay.” 

“ Good,” Gryde muttered. “ There is 
no more to be said. Go.” 


. * . * 


It was the sixth evening of the lying 
in state and the popular holiday in 
Mantua. The great cathedral was 
absolutely packed with people. So great 
was the crush that the police responsible 
for order looked grave and anxious. Still 
the occasion was one of gloom and 
seemliness, and the procession moved 
slowly. Even up to the bier the crowd 
was so thick that only here and there 
were the scarlet and gold uniforms of 
the guards picked out vividly against the 
dense black. 

Over the tread of restless feet and the 
sound of smothered mourning rose the 
wail of the organ chanting dirges for the 
departed. The candles guttered and 
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smoked, as the waves of hot air drifted 
over them. The very solemnity of .the 
place carried awe into the hearts of the 
spectators. The sudden bang and jar 
of a falling chair came with a startling 
echo. " 

A second later and a glittering globe 
came swiftly towards the floor. It might 
have been one of the golden points of 
the great corona there. It came speeding 
down like an arrow from a bow, and then 
suddenly faded into nothingness. 

As it did so a hurricane blast seemed 
to fill the cathedral, a tremendous explo- 
sion followed, the vast audience reeled 
and rocked as if from the shock of a 
cavalry charge. Ere they could recover 
from the surprise, another explosion 
followed. 

The piping scream from a woman’s 
throat rang into the 
roof. With one ac- 
cord the audience 
turned a sea of grey 
faces towards the 
big west doors. It 
only wanted the 
pressure of a child's 
hand now to set the 
avalanche in motion. 
Another and a 
louder roar fol- 
lowed, there came 
a roaring wind, the 
countless candles 
flared and _ hissed, 
and then came the 
new horror of dark- 
ness 

“For Heaven’s 
sake, the doors!” 
rang out a voice 
familiar enough to 
every soldier in 

Mantua. “Don’t 
rush there; the 
danger cannot be 
so very great.” 

The stern com- 
mand seemed to 
hold the human 
sheep. As the doors 
rolled back, the 
points of flame from 
the street lamps 
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twinkled through the opening. The 
black wave rolled steadily on, and a 
fearful disaster was averted. In a few 
moments, save for the guard, the cathe- 
dral was deserted. 

Meanwhile the explosions appeared to 
have ceased. The guard struggled up 
to the chancel, and after a time the 
candles were lighted again. Strange to 
say, not a single human form lay on the 
marble floor. 

“ What couid it have been ?” muttered 
an officer. 

“ Nihilists,” replied the colonel of the 
guard. “A foolish display, and intended 
for show alone. Still, the disaster might 
have been a terrible-one.” 

The young lieutenant said nothing. 
His limp hand fell from the waxed point 
of his moustache, his eyes were fixed 
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upon the bier. The colonel had seen 
fright before, and, being a brave man, 
respected it. 
“ What is the matter ?” he asked. 
The lieutenant found his voice at last. 
“Look there,” he said in a frozen 
whisper. “The Emperor! The scoun- 


drels have been successful. The bier is 
empty. Why do such wretches live?” 
An oath crept from under the colonel’s 
grizzled beard. The shaking of his hand 
alone betrayed the emotion that he felt. 
“My God!” he murmured. “I had 
died rather than this had happened.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


IT would be idle to attempt to describe 
the sensation created by the disappear- 
ance of the late Emperor of Lystria. 
Europe had not been so thrilled since 
the assassination of a one time Czar of 
Russia. The daily papers teemed with 
the latest news, and rumours current as 
to the reasons for the outrage. 

Naturally the plot was laid at the door 
of the Nihilists, and countless arrests 
were made. But search high and low as 
they could, no trace of the body could 
be found. In vain a free pardon was 
offered to anyone connected with the 
crime who would come forward and 
make confession, in vain. was a large 
reward offered. 

Count Desartes, Chief Commissioner 
of Police, and his subordinates were 
puzzled. They had absolutely no proof 
whatever to go upon. Nothing came 
till the third day, when there arrived a 
letter bearing the Mantua postmark. It 
was unsigned, undated and unheaded, 
and written on a long slip torn from the 
margin of a newspaper. It was, simply 
sealed and addressed and came minus 
an envelope. As for the letter itself, it 
was printed by hand in small capitals 
throughout. It ran thus: 

“Your Emperor is safe and unmolested. 
Rest assured that the body of so brave 
and good aman is not likely to receive 
any indignity at our hands. The re- 
covery of the remains is a mere matter of 
money. One hundred thousand gold 
crowns is the ransom demanded, and 
nothing less will be taken. Otherwise 
Rudolph Czsar is never likely to rest 
with his fathers. Communications in 
answer to this will alone be accepted in 
the way of an advertisement in the 
columns of the Zeztung. They must be 
headed to ‘ Coronet’ only.” 

For a long time did Desartes ponder 


over this strange letter. If the dona fides 
of the rascals could be assured, the mone 
would have to be paid, provided always 
that strategy resulted in failure. 

“In any case this letter must be 
answered,” the Count remarked to 
Wrangel, his next in command. “ Let 
it be announced that we accept the terms, 
and shall be prepared to pay over the 
money if we are satisfied that the object 
we seek will be obtained. See to it at 
once.” 

The result of this now brought another 
letter from the scoundrels. The money 
difficulty still barred the way. The 
possession of so large a sum of money 
in cash was extremely likely to lead to 
detection. The safeguards proposed by 
the writer of the letter were stringent. 
And unless these were complied with, 
no further communications could be 
exchanged. 

After a delay of six days, and many 
fruitless letters, a way out of the difficulty 
was hit upon. The suggestion was so 
simple, not to say childish, that Desartes 
smiled as he perused the ultimatum 
He might have known that with such 
men to deal with the simplest and most 
apparently straightforward plan could 
really conceal a profundity of cunning 
and prudence. 

To all practical purposes Gryde placed 
himself unreservedly in Desartes’ hands. 
He assumed that the latter would act 
honourably towards him: that a secret 
meeting would take place and the money 
handed over, when the hiding-place of 
the late head of the Casars would be 
disclosed. 

“The place of meeting,” Gryde wrote, 
“will be an apparently deserted house 
in the Unterstrasse—No 14. On Friday 
next your messenger will get from the 
bank in the same street the necessary 
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money in gold. We shall see that he 
receives this, and he will proceed with 
the same to No. 14 in acab. He will 
knock at the door, when a man in livery 
will receive him and help him to carry 
the gold toa room on the ground floor. 
This servant will be an innocent dupe 
procured for the occasion. 

“All this must take place exactly at 
four o'clock. If the thing is properly 
carried out and no 
treachery attempt- 
ed, the five o'clock 
post will convey to 
Count Desartes the 
hiding-place of the 
deceased monarch. 
To get at the body 
and restore it to its 
place will take some “ih a 
time. All this time Le 
the messenger with we AN 
the money will re- 
main in No. 14, but Mh SN 
at seven o'clock in 
the evening he will 
be free to depart. 
If he attempts to 
do so before, his 
hours are numbered. 
This is final.” 

Desartes smiled 
as he read. He ad- 
vertised in the Zez- 
tung that all these 
matters should be 
carried out faith- 
fully, and up to a 
certain point he 
meant all he said. ss 

“We will do it, ~— 
Wrangel,” he said. “The gold shall be 
procured, and you shall convey the same 
to No. 14. It shall be the real red gold, 
and you shall remain there till seven as 
arranged. Meanwhile a perfect cordon 
of police shall surround the house, and 
when the time comes we will take the 
place and the miscreants as well. This 


7 TL mh. a \\ 


will, of course, be subsequent to the 


discovery of the Emperor’s body. As to 
the rest I will leave all the arrangements 
in your very capable hands.” 

“Your Excellency may be perfectly 
assured,” Wrangel murmured. Where- 
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upon Desartes went tranquilly off to 
dinner. 
* . * * 

It was one o'clock on the eventful 
Friday, and Gryde was seated in his 
room awaiting the arrival of Fort. On 
the table before which he was seated lay 
a large number of sealed and stamped 
letters, and a champagne bottle nearly 
full into which one of those patent screw 
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LETTER MUST BE ANSWERED” 


taps had been inserted. There was a 
peculiar star on the side of the bottle, 
suggesting that the same had nearly 
perished by contact with another hard 
body, and on the top of the star a spot 
of wax. But as the champagne exported 
to Lystria is dipped in wax to the 
shoulder of the bottle, the fact was not 
likely to cause attention. 

A minute or two later and Fort 
entered. 

“I’m glad you've come,” said Gryde. 
“ All the : same, there is nothing further 
to report. What you have to do is pre- 
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cisely as arranged. You will go to 
No. 14 at five o’clock precisely and there 
await the messenger from the bank. 
Make him open the box and show you 
the gold, so as to be certain of its being 
genuine. Ata few minutes before seven 
I will come also 7 

“And if the messenger does not 
arrive?” Fort suggested. 
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faith in his leader. He would have faced 
anything for the latter. 

“}’ll do exactly as you say,” he said, 

“Good. Now we will have one glass 
of champagne together, and then I shal] 
turn you out, as I have much to do.” 

Gryde pressed the lever and a glass of 
champagne foamed out. As he filled a 
second glass his forefinger rested on the 





‘*HE WAS GAGGED AND BOUND” 


“In that case you will know that 
treachery is afloat. Therefore you will 
consult your own safety by staying where 
you are. Give me the agreed signal 
from the window and I will put 
my plan into execution for setting you 
at liberty. And mind, you are to remain 
perdu till a quarter to five.” 

Fort nodded. He was a little puzzled, 
but at the same time he had a doglike 


star on the bottle. The second glass he 
handed to Fort, and took down the first 
at one pull. 

“Enough for the present,” he said. 
“ Now go.” 

Punctually at four o’clock—exactly an 
hour before the time arranged for Fort'’s 
arrival, strange to say—Wrangel drove 
up to No. 14 with his burden. As he« 
rang the bell a man replied, and assisted 
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Wrangel to convey his heavy load to 
a room at the back, then bowed and 
disappeared. 

In the hall Gryde awaited him. None 
could have recognised him in his disguise. 

“You may go now,” he said; “my 
friend has arrived. Here is a gold piece 
for you.” 

Scarcely had the door closed behind 
the dupe when Gryde crept to the room 
where Wrangel awaited somebody. His 
back was to Gryde. The latter carried 
in his hand the weapon somewhat 
humorously termed a life-preserver. 

One blow straight and swift under the 
lobe of the right ear ard Wrangel dropped 
in his tracks like a bullock. In less time 
than it takes to tell he was gagged and 
bound and literally rolled into the cellar. 

For the next three-quarters of an hour 
Gryde was busy. He had to transfer 
the gold to a number of small cases 
marked “Cycle Bearings ” and consigned 
to a certain house in the neighbourhood 
of Fenchurch Street, London. The back 
of the house opened upon a narrow, dingy 
lane faced by a blank wall of a factory. 
As Gryde got the last of his cases into 
the lane a waggon lumbered along. 

“ Here,” Gryde cried, “ you’re late, you 
know. Get these boxes aboard. As 
I’m going the same way I'll ride with 
you to the station.” 

The driver made no objection to a 
fellow working man accompanying him. 
And thus it came about that Gryde per- 
sonally superintended the dispatch of 
his treasure per passenger train, and a 
few minutes after Fort’s arrival at No. 14 
was on his way to the frontier in the 
same train as the precious metal. A work- 
man lounged in the corner of a third-class 
carriage. Who would have identified him 
as being the author of the most sensa- 
tional crime known in modern Europe? 

Meanwhile Fort waited and waited 
doggedly. A clock somewhere struck 
seven. At the same moment the front 
door opened and heavy feet tramped in. 
Fort was on thealert in aninstant. That 
he had been betrayed never occurred to 
the brave ruffian for a moment. t 

He knew that he would have to fight 
for his life. He set his teeth hard and 
faced the ring of police who had sprung 





upon him. He had no weapon. He 
sprang forward with the courage and 
force of despair. An instant later he was 
struggling and fighting with the strength 
of a tiger. 

Then his strength seemed suddenly to 
relax. He fell back helplessly into the 
arms of one of his captors. A blue tinge 
came over his face ; the side of his mouth 
drew up in a horribly grotesque manner. 
A shudder and shiver, and Fort had 
escaped. He was dead. 

Almost before the police could realise 
what had happened, Desartes came 
hurrying in. His air was elated. His 
eyes sparkled with triumph. 

“The rascals told the truth,” he ex- 
claimed. “The Emperor has been found 
concealed in a stone coffin in the vaults 
below the cathedral. We had a long 
search for the body. The miscreants 
removed it by the way of the grating 
behind the bier. You have the man, and 
you have recovered the money as well.” 

One of the police explained the new 
feature ofthe drama. A search was made, 
but no gold could be found, nothing but 
Wrangel in the cellar groaning pitifully 
and anathematising what had happened. 

But gold there was none, and to this 
day the hiding-place of the same is 
wrapped in mystery. That they had 
obtained possession of the leading villain 
in the cast, Desartes never doubted. 
And he had escaped them. 

* 7 * 

And in the fulness of time Gryde read 
the “solution” of the mystery comfort- 
ably in London. He had his money, 
he had come out of the danger unscathed. 
He had coolly and in cold blood betrayed 
his colleague to save himself, for the 
champagne had been poisoned to make 
assurance doubly sure. 

“And how ridiculously easy it was 
after all,” the master scoundrel muttered 
as he flung his paper aside. “ Whata 
success, too, were those gelatine bombs, 
exploded by the force of their fall. Neat 
and not destructive. Police! I could rob 
the Bank of England itself, and trace the 
crime to Scotland Yard. Maybe | will 
some day, before I settle down to grow- 
ing orchids and courting the gods of the 
bourgeoisie.” 
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Dialogue of the Month 
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THE ONLY SUBJECT 


WRITTEN BY 


CLARENCE ROOK 
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I said. “I shall have to decide 
soon, or it will be too late, and 
then I shall never forgive myself.” 

We were drinking our coffee in the 
verandah after dinner, and for two hours 
we had managed to avoid the topic 
which is uppermost in all men’s minds. 

“What do you want to make up your 
mind about ?” said Celia. 

“ To-morrow,” I said, selecting a fresh 
cigarette, “is the first of June, and then 
there are only three weeks to——” 

“It sounds a little cheap, I suppose,” 
said Martin, “to say that I am a trifle 
weary of the whole subject. Asa matter 
of fact I have dined out every evening for 
the past week,andon each occasion every- 
body has confessed that he is bored to 
death with the Diamond Jubilee, and 
yet nobody can help talking about it.” 

“ Of course not ; it zs the subject of the 
month, isn’t it,” said Celia, whowas quietly 
nibbling chocolates. Celia always carries 
chocolate concealed about her person. 
I suppose she could not find her way to 
her pocket if there were not a chocolate 
in it. 

“The question is,” I said, “am I to 
become a vegetarian, or am I to demolish 
all the advertisement boards in the 
country, or am I to give up my tall hat 
and——” 

“I wish you would—and get a new 
one,” interrupted Celia. 

“And walk down Piccadilly,” I con- 
tinued, “in a frock-coat and a deerstalker; 
or am I to subscribe to put up sign-posts 
all over the United Kingdom in order 
that cyclists may not miss the way to 
the nearest public-house ; or am I, Celia, 
to buy you a back number of the British 
Flag and dress you in it on the 


" | WISH I could make up my mind,” 





“What on earth do you mean?” said 
Celia. 

“ Don’t stop me,” I said. “I must do 
something to celebrate the Record Reign, 
and these are some of the proposals for 
celebrating it. They are all so good that 
I really can’t decide which to select. 
Or shall I rebuild South Kensington 
Museum——” 

“It has never been built yet,” inter- 
posed Martin. 

“Or shall I wear pea-green boots with 
the Royal Arms on them, or——” 

“Why pea-green?” asked Celia, fasten- 
ing on the irrelevant. 

“Oh, I don’t suppose there’s any 
reason,” I said. “It’s simply one of the 
suggestions for honouring the Queen. 
Possibly because it will make blue stock- 
ings impossible.” 

Celia frowned. 

“You might,” said Martin, “if you 
want to make a further fool of yourself, 
get something out of the ‘feet of arms’ 
and the glories of the British Army under 
Queen Victoria.” 

“Oh, but do be serious,” said Celia. 
“Why do people make such silly sugges- 
tions?” 

“There are lots more of them, if you 
don’t like any of these,” I said. “! 
counted forty of them the other day in a 
newspaper. Only I can’t decide which 
the Queen would like best. Do you 
think she would be pleased if I gave up 
eating butcher's meat—or do you think 
she would prefer me to wear pea-green 
boots? Iam willing to do anything in 
reason.” 

“The simplest way would be for 
people to ask the Queen,” said Celia. 

“ Things are never done in the simplest 
way,” said Martin. 
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“ Besides,” I said, “the Queen very 
naturally refuses to dictate the manner 
in which we should honour her. So here 
{ am floundering about in the dark 
between green-meat and green boots 
without the slightest idea as to which 
would prove the most acceptable. How- 
ever, | am quite determined to do some- 
thing to show my—my loyal appreciation 
of the—the unexampled blessings of—of 
the Victorian era.” 

“[ don’t see why you should do any- 
thing,” said Martin, “except pay your 
taxes regularly—and give the police as 
little trouble as possible.” 

“Oh—but surely you are glad,” said 
Celia, “that our noble Queen has been 
spared to us so long?” 

“[ am very glad,” said Martin. “I 
have been glad ever since I can remem- 
ber. But why should I be so extra- 
ordinarily glad on June 22nd ?” 

“ Because,” said Celia, “ then the Queen 
will have reigned for sixty years. Isn't 
that extraordinary enough to deserve a 
little enthusiasm?’ 

“But,” said Martin, “it will be even 
more extraordinary when the Queen has 
reigned for sixty years and aday So 
that if I am to be logical F 

“Oh, it’s absurd to be logical,” said 
Celia. 

“If I am to be logical,” continued 
Martin, “I must be even a little gladder 
on June 23rd—when I shall, no doubt, 
have a bad headache. In fact I must go 
on being gladder and gladder every day, 
and by the time the Queen has reigned 
sixty-one years I shall have spent all my 
substance on flags and green boots, and 
so on, and shan’t be able to pay any 
income-tax.” 

“That is very silly,” said Celia. “We 
must have a special day for rejoicing, 
just as—well, just as we have Christmas 
Day and Easter, and just as we set apart 
Sunday for going to church, and——” 

“That is just what I can’t do,” said 
Martin. “I suppose I can’t organise 
my emotions as well as most people. I 
must confess I can’t get up in the morn- 
ing and say to myself: ‘ To-day I will 
feel sad or humble or thankful or jubi- 
lant, and then goand doit. It depends 
entirely on what I had for dinner the 











evening before and on the sort of letters 
that come by the first post. As for 
going to church——” 

“T am afraid you never go,” said Celia, 
shaking her head. 

“ For just the same reason,” said Mar- 
tin. “I suppose it’s only about once in 
every two months that I feel really fit to 
go to church—and then it’s nearly always 
at about one in the morning - 

“ Spiritual exaltation,” | murmured. 

“When there are no churches open,” 
continued Martin. “Whereas on Sun- 
day morning at eleven I am full of break- 
fast and thoroughly worldly and prosaic ; 
while on Sunday evening at seven I am 
—well, I’m wondering where I shall go 
to supper.” 

“ There is the afternoon,” I suggested. 

“ Oh,one can’t go to church in the after- 
noon,” said Celia, “that’s only for ser- 
vants.” 

“ Besides,” said Martin—* but that’s 
not the point. Do you remember Pip in 
Great Expectations ?” 

Celia nodded. 

“ Do you remember how, when he was 
a little boy, Miss Havisham sent for him 
and said to him, ‘Now, play!’ Ofcourse, 
he couldn’t play like that. It froze up 
all the playing instinct within his little 
bosom, and he naturally wanted to cry. 
Now that is just how I feel this month. 
I am ordered to stand at attention and 
be glad, and I’m—well, I can’t. I should 
like to, but I simply can’t.” 

“ Not all the month,” said: Celia, “ only 
for a day or two.” 

“It seems to me,” said Martin, “that 
every other day this month is to bea 
Bank Holiday—or something to that 
effect—and on a Bank Holiday I always 
want to work, or go out and buy some 
postage stamps—just the things | am 
expected not todo. I can’t regulate my 
emotions by the almanack, and, con 
sequently, | am ‘looking forward to a 
very unpleasant month.” 

“ There will be all kinds of gaieties,” 
said Celia; “London will be full of 
Royalties, and . 








“TI am not expecting an invitation to 
Buckingham Palace,” said Martin. “My 
share of the gaieties will consist-mainly 
in catching a chance view from the top 
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of a ‘bus of the back of the coachman of 
some foreign potentate. I shall also have 
the pleasure, when I take a cab, of driving 
a long way round through the back 
streets because the foreign potentate 
wants the main thoroughfare for himself. 
Oh, yes, there will be plenty of gaieties.” 

“Well, I don’t think you ought to 
grumble,” said Celia. “There won't be 
another Jubilee for a long time.” 

“Don’t be too certain,” said Martin. 
“We shall be commemorating the tele- 
graph or the bicycle soon. When once 
you get into the habit of commemo- 
rating ——” 

“For my part,” I said, “I intend to 
take the thing in a genial spirit, and 
shout with the crowd. Celia, where is 
that piece of poetry you snipped from a 
newspaper the other day?” 

Celia wrinkled her brow for a moment, 
then dived for her purse, whence she pro- 
duced a folded piece of printed paper. 
Celia collects many things, among them 


‘snippets of sentiment or information from 


the newspapers. 
“Listen,” I said; “this expresses my 

feelings exactly :-— 

The kangaroo, the crocodile, the tiger and 
the bear, 

The reindeer mild, the lama wild, the 
timid English hare, 

Altke are startled in their homes by the 
unique refrain: 

‘ God save the Queen, God save the realm, 
long may Victoria reign!’ 


That seems to sum up the matter.” 
“Did you compose that?” said Martin. 


“It’s the only possible excuse for your 
reading it, and the only possible explana- 
tion of its idiocy.” 

“I am no poet,” J said, “but | can ap- 
preciate noble thoughts nobly expressed. 
And doesn’t that seem to express the 
universality of the—the electric thrill 
that on the great day of—of——” | 
handed the cutting back to Celia. There 
are some sentences that refuse to be 
completed. They seem to have no 
appointed end. 

“What are you going to do on the 
twenty-second, Mr. Howard?” said Celia, 
after restoring the cutting to her purse. 

“I think I shall spend it in bed,” said 
Martin. “I had thought of going out of 
town, but someone told me the other day 
that the railway companies are going to 
run cheap trains everywhere—every- 
where and back for a penny, or some- 
thing like that. The only thing seems 
to be to stay in bed. Have you made 
any arrangements?” 

“Oh!—didn’t I tell you?” Isaid. “We 
have a window—in the Strand. It will 
take five, and we were going to ask you 
to join us. But as you don’t take any 


interest in the thing, of course——’ 
“My dear fellow,” said Martin, “of 
course, in those circumstances——” 


“I wish,” I said, “you would help me 
to decide. Is it to be the sign-posts, or 
vegetables, or green——” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Martin. 
“Where is your window, and _ what 
time——” 

“I rather think I shall take my stand 
on the pea-green boots,” | said. 
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Curiosities of Insurance 
A VISIT TO LLOYD'S 


iS . ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES GREIG 
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is said that there at 
present lives a gentle- 
man of much prudence 
and more imagination 
who every year in- 
sures all his worldly 
possessions against 
Sey the risk of a foreign 
+ invasion. Ofthis you 
may be sure, that there is no member 
of Lloyd’s who would refuse to take 
the risk, no mat- 
ter how small 
the premium. 
But this timid 
islander is not 
the only one who 
sees in insurance 
a haven from all 
the losses, real 
and imaginary, 
incidental to the 
owners of pro- 
perty, whether 
that property be 
a Japanese print 
or a palace of 
art,a trifle to be 
reckoned in pence 
or in millions of 
pounds sterling. 
lt is a brilliam 





to hear anything interesting about 
persons who insure and of things insured 
is at Lloyd’s, the most wonderful institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. Lloyd's 
had a very small beginning. A Mr. 
Lloyd, who kept a coffee-shop, conceived 
the idea of making it a kind of club 
where his customers might talk business 
while refreshing their bodies with meat 
and drink. Lloyd’s customers were 
mostly seafaring men, and so all mari- 

. time insurance 
came to be done 
in his shop in 
Tower Street. 
But the history 
of Lloyd's does 
not here concern 
us. ‘“Lloyd’s”’ 
of 1897 is as 
different from 
“Lloyd’s” of 1688 
as the London of 
that date is from 
the London of 
to-day. If you 
have never visited 
Lloyd’s, it is well 
worth doing so 
It has a pictur- 
esque quality 
which, indeed, is 


idea, and worthy MR. W. H. BYAS: DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN incidental to City 


of the collective 

ingenuity of the human race. The ex- 
tremes to which the idea has been carried, 
however, are almost grotesque, though 
we have got so used to them that we do 
not think so now. But it does seem a 
far way from insuring your purse against 
thieves to insure your life against acci- 
dents. Risk is the fundamental idea of 
msurance, and as there is nothing in 
this world quite safe, so there is hardly 
anything you cannot insure against the 
loss of. Now obviously the best place 


life, and woud of 
itself alone make us conservative rather 
than progressive in respect of it. You 
pass up the steps to the Royal Ex- 
change, and at the far left hand corner 
you will find a man in a red cloak 
and cocked hat ready to take from 
you anything you do not wish to carry 
upstairs. On the next landing you will 
find another man with a red cloak and 
cocked hat behind a sort of turnstile; 
to him you will mention the name of 
any member of “ Lloyd’s” with whom 
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you may happen to be ac- 
quainted. From within comes a 
confused murmur of many voices, 
The man with the red cloak, 
however, calls out the name 
you have given him ; somebody 
within catches it up and gives it 
greater volume of sound, and in 
less than a minute your friend 
emerges from the throng and 
conducts you into “Lloyd's.” 
As you enter the long room 
where the underwriters and their 
clerks sit, the first thing you 
notice is again a man with a 
red cloak. But this time he is 
seated on a chair lifted up above 
the ground, and with a sounding- 
board over his head. He it is 
to whom the name at the turn- 
stile is cried, and now that you 
are within the room you can 
perceive with what art the name 
is intoned, so that no matter 
how busy the underwriter may 
be, and thinking of anything but 
his own name at that moment, 
he cannot help catching it when 
it is uttered by this man in the 
red cloak sitting under the 
sounding-board. Maritime in- 
surance is, of course, the princi- 
pal thing at “ Lloyd’s,” and it is 
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marvellous how many ships, with their 
entire history, the underwriters carry jn 
their memory. How many ships are 
there in the mercantile marine? Half 
the ships of the world; and yet it is only 
now and again that an underwriter has 
to confess ignorance and turn to the 
books. There is no ship that sails the 
seas built by British builders and sailed 
by British seamen of which “ Lloyd's” 
does not contain the most minute 
history. 

“ This is ‘The Chamber of Horrors,” 
said my friend, leading me into a small 
room at the back of the sounding-board. 
“Here we are at once informed of all 
casualties, and many a man comes in 
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ENTRANCE TO THE GREATER ROOM 


here smiling and goes out with a grave 
face. Here, too, you see notice of the 
fact that two gentlemen wish to become 
members of ‘Lloyd’s,’ and you there 
notice that two gentlemen wish to cease 
to be members. One is never too con- 
hdent in coming into this room.” 

“Is there much money paid in pre- 


miums every year?” The question is 
natural enough as you return to the long 
room where business is being done. 

“Over ten millions a year,” is the 
answer. 

If ten millions are paid in premiums 
what must the risk be when converted 
into pounds sterling ! 
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THE READING - ROOM 


“ But it ,is only. marine insurance that 
is done here?” 

“O, no. ‘Lloyd’s’ is slowly widening 
its borders. At one time, | suppose, 
there was only marine insurance; but 
now there are very few things which you 
cannot insure at ‘ Lloyd’s. You can 
insure against fire here now, and against 
burglary for loss and damage done. 
Deposits in banks could be insured here 
also, but you would find it difficult to do 
so now. The failure of the Australian 
banks has made ‘ Lloyd’s’ very shy of 
bank deposits.” 

“As regards marine insurance, what 
are the principal points taken into con- 
sideration by the underwriters before 
they undertake the risk ?” 

“He will have to be satisfied as to 
who the owners are, where the ship was 
built, the mame and character of the 
builders, the season of the year when the 
voyage is made, and the nature of the 
_voyage. Many underwriters can make 


up their minds on all these points in a 
moment.” 

“ Are there ever any coffin ships built 
now ?” 

“That is a thing of the past. Coffi 
ships were only possible in the absence 
of telegraphic communication, which is 
now omnipresent; and you might almost 
say that ‘ Lloyd’s,’ through its agents al! 
over the world, is well-nigh omniscient. 
There is no organisation for a specitic 
object more perfect than that of ‘ Lloyd’s.’ 
And what makes it so? Self-interest. 
If ten millions or thereabouts are paid 
in premiums every year, think what the 
liabilities of the underwriters must be. 
To make themselves secure against mis- 
take or fraud their knowledge must be 
almost perfect: and so itis. But wit! 
out such a stimulus ‘Lloyd’s’ could 
never have become what it is.” 

“Are the premiums demanded at 
‘Lloyd’s’ a good indication of the chances 
of peace or war?” 

“Generally speaking, yes. Of course, 
like the rest of the human race, under- 
writers may be divided into optimists 
and pessimists. But at present at 
‘Lloyd's’ the risk of a great European 
war is not considered very great. So at 
the present moment steamers can be 
insured at 2s. 6d. per cent. against the 
risk of war for one year. Underwriters, 
however, are not so confident about the 
Transvaal. You will have to pay fifteen 
guineas premium against the risk of wa: 
with the Transvaal for the next six 
months ; and two guineas premium for 
twelve months against the risk to 
property in the Transvaal from riot and 
civil commotion.” 

“Ts that a high premium ?” 

“Why, yes, when you consider that in 
ordinary times you would only have to 
pay a premium for riot and civil com- 
motion of a few shillings per cent.” 

“Is much business being done at 
‘Lloyd’s’ anent the Jubilee procession ?” 

“ A great deal. The Queen’s life, and 
that of all the members of the Royal 
family, is a matter of the keenest solici- 
tude at ‘ Lloyd’s.’ The risks in connec- 
tion with the Jubilee—of the procession 
not taking place—could be figured only 
in thousands of pounds. At first the 
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premium was five pounds per cent., but 
soon it rose to twenty; as the day gets 
nearer and nearer, however, the premium 
demanded should become less and less 
again if nothing untoward happens.” 

“ And what is the value of the interests 
insured in connection with the proces- 
sion, for example ?” 

“QO, anything from ten pounds to 
thousands of pounds. But the procession 
and the interests connected with it are 
but the fringe of the matter. It is ex- 
pected that the population of London 
during the Jubilee celebrations will be 
increased by about a million and a-half. 
Now food must be provided for this 
extraordinary increase; and that food 
must principally come from abroad. 
Accordingly freights from River Plate 
and New Zealand have increased by 
about thirty per cent. an important 
matter to underwriters, as you can 
imagine, increasing their risks greatly. 
Then, of course, there are honour 
policies, which, though not strictly legal, 
are yet permissible and very common.” 

“But what is an honour policy?” 

“Well, suppose you wish to insure 
against some contingency—that is an 
honour policy. For example, you can 
insure at ‘ Lloyd’s’ simply against the 
death of the Queen within a given time. 
If the Queen dies within that time you 
get what you have insured for; if she 
does not, you lose your premium.” 

“And is there much of that done at 
present ?” 

“Yes; it is very common. But honour 
policies are common enough apart from 
the Queen’s life. It was thought very 
suspicious at the time you may remem- 
ber, but there was a good deal of insur- 
ance done on the chance that Orme 
would not run for the Derby: and Orme, 
as you know, took ill and did not run. 
And although you cannot insure at 
‘Lloyd’s’ on a child’s life—that is the 
sort of insurance that is done by Burial 
Societies and such-like—yet you might 
have been insured against the birth of 
twins; which may sound comic or dis- 
creditable, but is true enough.” 

“If anything were to happen to any 
member of the Royal family ?” 
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“It would be serious, and cause heavy 
losses at ‘Lloyd’s.’ The amount of in- 
surance which has been done in connec- 
tion with the Jubilee is so great that 
few underwriters would care to under- 
take any more risks—a risk of so 
delicate a character and so difficult to 
appraise.” 

After walking through the room which 
contains the catalogues of all the ships 
and officers of the mercantile marine of 
this country, we again came to the great 
hall, at the foot of which sat the man 
with the red cloak and the sounding- 
board above his head. Pausing for a 
moment at his feet we could hear him 
softly to himself running up and down 
the scale of notes which he used with so 
much effect. Suddenly his voice boomed 





IN THE “‘CHAMBER OF HORRORS’ 


through the hall, and his long beard 
moved valiantly on his breast. One 
imagined one’s own voice at such a 
game, and felt a salutary thrill of in- 
significance. 
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E™MEMBER Talavera! 
, The morn’s the day. 
See and bring owre 
‘your wife’ and we'll 
treat her well. Tala- 
vera, sir!” 

The name of the 
famous battle fell im- 
pressively on a group 
of school-boys going 
home that hot July 
afternoon early in the “ fifties,” while, as 
yet, the “ Crimea” was undreamt of, and 
the back-look was clear all the way to 
Waterloo and the “ Peninsula.” 

The word was spoken by a tall, thin, 
clean-shaven old man, who stood straight 
as an arrow, while he placed his hands 
on the shoulders of a frail old fellow who 
leaned his back against the wall in the 
weariness of a cough that had been shak- 
ing him. The first slap of recognition 
had been over-hard, and the hale man 
kept patting his comrade-in-arms more 
gently, with a keen, compassionate 
look, as he repeated the invitation. 
Doubtless the festivity was a success, for 
William Ranken had his daughter as 
housekeeper—a trim young widow who 
took care that a decent supper was laid, 
“for a beginning of things, at any rate,” 
she said. Mary was both loved and 
trusted by her father. It was the last 
time the little reunion of martial memory 
was held. The other man died ere the 
year was out, and William Ranken, late 
Corporal, Grenadier Company, Highland 
Light Infantry, was left to maintain the 
glory of Talavera alone in that Scots town. 

It was his one field—he had been 
wounded and sent home—and he was 
ready to extol it above all. In truth he 





had the advantage over the other old 
soldiers, who could never, somehow, give 
a coherent account of their battles. The 
Waterloo-men seemed to be especially 


befogged with the magnitude of their 
“affair.” It was a roar of cannon al] 
day long—yells of “ Vive ’Empereur !” 
— British hurrahs—a horrible carnagce— 
and, as one of them said : “ All I know is, 
I would have given my chance on the 
spot for a drink of water.” Here Ranken 
would interpose with “Hoots! That 
was Belgium in June. Mind ye, ours 
was Spain in July.” 

And, then, his account of Talavera was 
a regular narrative in its way. “I saw 
the Duke,” he would say : “ Sir Arthur he 
was then. Hecam’ owre to speak to oor 
Colonel. He said naething to us, but he 
looked us up and doon, wi’ his clear ee’n. 
They ca’ him the ‘Iron Duke’ nowadays. 
There was little o’ that about him. He 
was just the brightest, cheeriest-looking 


gentleman ye ever saw. The French 
had been visible since daybreak on this 
side of a range of hills, but were in no 


hurry to come on. 
auld town at the back of us. A ‘wheen 
Spaniards were on that side among some 
cork trees, and, what was better, as they 
felt it, plenty of dry ditches to lie doon 
in, when the bullets began to fly. But 
what between the trees an’ their towsy 
heads, the French nae doubt thought the 
place was strongly occupied. Then we 
saw them gather round their eagles wi 
a great rolling o’ drums. The cannon 
let bang—anc on they came. Ther 
were fifty thousand of them, and we met 
them in line two miles long—two miles 
of bayonet charges! Fancy that! It 
was like the old days of Bruce ane 
Wallace with sword and spear, and lik 
the Book of Job with the ‘ thunder of the 
captains and the shouting.’ We drove 
them back ‘times and ways without 
number,’ as the Scriptures say, til! at last 
they bolted for the hills with our cannoo 
thundering after them, our cavalry wet 
so few. And the day had a terribe 


We had a rickety 
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tore 


Talavera.” 


Ranken knew not to add “ Behold, is 
it not written in the Book of Napier?” 


iding, for the long grass took fire where 
wounded Frenchmen lay, and our 
ist charge was a strange one, when, 
thout a shot from the enemy, we rushed 
with our bare hands to pluck them ‘as 
brands from the burning.” And that was 
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had been so shattered at Talavera as to 
become an easy prey at Waterloo. Ever 
after that word in the street, the school- 
boys had an eye on him. They marked 
his tall figure at the funeral of his ancient 
comrade, and an informal deputation 
waited on him at the weaver’s shop; but 
Willie was not to be seen, either that 
evening or for several to come, being 





“aT LAST THEY BOLTED FOR THE HILLS” 


a work he would have perused with the 


greater satisfaction, as it supports his 
boast, and represents Talavera as the 
most pugilistic of modern battles, “ dis- 
playing to the uttermost the personal 
prowess and physical strength of the 
British soldier.” But Willie craved on 
other assistance than his own vivid 


memory in maintaining that the French 


occupied, doubtless, with his grief and 
his consolation. 

Next week, however, one of them 
walked in after dark, found him at his 
loom by the light of a “ Crusie,” spoke to 
him about the funeral, and broached the 
subject of the great fight. At this point, 
having to explain a shuffling outside, he 
said : 
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“ There’s some mair o’ us in the entry.” 

Willie grinned complacently. 

“Ou aye, let them come in,” and, as 
the lads filled the space between the 
loom and the waii, he proceeded to give 
a rather bombastic version of the affair, 
to fit his hearers as he thought, wherein 
he added that he had seen “ Boney” 
himself, and luckily failed to catch the 
whispered objection of a Macaulay’s 
school-boy, “Napoleon was never in 
Spain.” He corrected all misapprehen- 
sion due to penny-coloured pictures of 
Wellington in personal combat, describ- 
ing how, in fact, he sat still on his horse 
like his statue in front of the Glasgow 
Exchange, the cannon-balls flying about 
him, with “yon big nose of his pointing 
at the French, like a finger-post,” while 
officers galloped up and got their orders. 
Here the. smallest boy asked, hesitat- 
ingly : 

“Did you ever kill” —receiving a knock 
from his neighbour’s elbow that made 
him gasp the rest of it—“a man?” 

“ Dozens of them”; and our historian, 
by stopping short, made it all the more 
clear what a share had fallen to his own 
strong arm of the stupendous death- 
wrestle on a sunny day that constituted 
the gallant fight of Talavera. 

Ranken now held the place of chief 
military hero in the eyes of the school- 
boys. They saluted him as they passed, 
in the way they were taught at drill-time, 
and he responded like Wellington in the 
streets of London, with two fingers raised 
to his hat. The greater the pity that 
some of themeventually became witnesses 
of his last battle, which thus befel. 

Another year had sped, the anniversary 
of Talavera had passed: but Willie con- 
tinued to celebrate it. He was no sot, 
but the Annual Fair, happening within 
the fortnight, had exploded a second 
mine. Even in these circumstances 
he had given his week’s money to his 
daughter, and Mary had dealt out his 
“canteen” with a counsel. But now he 
was exceeding the allowance, and being, 
as Burns hath it, 


“ Owre blate to seek, 
Owre proud to snool,” 


the poor old fellow took a plan of his 


LUDGATE 


own for recruiting his finances that 
proved rather inglorious on discovery. 

At the corner of the street by Miss 
Mally Campbell’s shop—where you 
turned down a road between tall hedges, 
forming as pretty an “ English lane” as 
could be seen in Scotland—the school- 
boys, one afternoon, came upon their hero 
and his daughter, in warm expostulation, 
amid a gaping group of children. The 
boys drew in, and heard every word, ob- 
serving and observed of Ranken, who cut 
short the altercation and stalked moodily 
away between the hedge-rows. The 
daughter looked round a moment, and 
ran in to the smithy at the other corner 
of the road with a tearful appeal : 

“QO, wad ye come and stop my faither? 
He’s going to the pawn wi’ his claes—a 
thing he never did in his life before.” 

The blacksmith, who chanced to be 
alone that day—a fine sturdy fellow of 
about thirty—moved by her pretty face 
and starting tears, flung down his hammer 
and came out with her, as Mary cried, 
“O, dinna be sair on him!” But some- 
thing of a battle was impossible to avoid. 
A tap on the shoulder—a fierce rejoinder 
—*“ What do you want ?”—“ Come auld 
frien’, stand and deliver !”—and a ring 
was formed, while poor Mary wept out- 
right. Old Willie did not throw off his 
coat, but rather proceeded to button it 
up to the neck—where his figure had a 
queer, puffy look as of a “cropper-pigeon” 
—while he clenched his fists, and 
stretched out the long arms that had 
grappled with the French at Talavera 

Fond of a fight as they might be on 
other occasions, the boys were silent as 
the combatants closed ; and a hard rap 
resounded from some quarter of tlic 
blacksmith’s head as he caught the old 
man round the waist, threw him over 
his brawny haunch, and, with a softness 
of fall that won all hearts of the by- 
standers, stretched him on the ground 
gasping, glaring and blaspheming. In 
a twinkling, the same masterly hand had 
undone the buttons of the coat and 
taken out, in parcel-shape, a snow-white, 
well-starched and ironed shirt, fit for a 
gentleman. This was handed to his 


daughter, who now could only approach 
and bend over the prostrate man wit! 
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“ Faither, O why do ye try sic tricks? 
Ye ken I’m ready to gie you the price 
ofa dram ony time ye like. See here, 
na” (offering some coppers), “ rather than 
ye should strip yersel o’ decent things.” 

Che peace-offering was not accepted, 
though, considering the rage of recent 


““THE EYE-WITNESS LEAPED 


battle, it was but a slight cuff old Willie 
ide at the extended hand, and the 
ney was scattered on the ground. 
He rose, and turning his back on the 
e party, walked slowly down the 
and flung himself at the foot of a 
hecge, where none presumed to follow 


ill 


lhe school-boys had seen it all, and 


he knew they had been witnesses of his 
disgrace. They retired, mostly walking 
backwards, tarried a little at the bend of 
the road, and dispersed homeward. The 
daughter betook herself to the smithy, 
where she spent the rest of the after- 
noon, coming out frequently to look 





UP FROM THE CHAIR 


down at him lying with his face buried 
in his hands. For hours he lay there. 
Those old soldiers were terrible fellows 
when they are roused. Suicide was 
not uncommon among them when 
“things were low.” Down the lane, 
through the “planting” and over the 
hill, was a deep mill-dam. Mary felt she 
had risked too much to intercept her 
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father and rescue his own property from 
his hands. How was he to be rescued 
from himself? 

Happily another heart and eye had 
been engaged in the incident. That 
good saint of small grocers—Miss Mally 
Campbell, whose kindly wisdom in 
human sorrow knew no end—had often 
during these two hours walked to the 
foot of her garden among the rose-bushes, 
and obtained a stolen look at the forlorn 
one through thehedge. Returning from 
one of these visits, she caught a glimpse 
of a very “ godsend ”—that beautiful old 
man, the Rev. Thomas Fulton, passing 
the head of the road, and she flew to tell 
him the wholestory. Willit be believed 
that this inspired woman managed to 
mention “Talavera”? Mr. Fulton went 
down the lane, and Mary, who had come 
out of the smithy, ran in again witha 
beaming look to her friend and told him 
that her father had got into excellent 
hands. A true physician of souls was 
he who now approached the poor old son 
of glory and shame, the man of Talavera, 
and the shirt, and handing an elegant 
presentation snuff-box, engaged him in 
talk, beginning with a sly, blundering 
question about Waterloo, which, being 
corrected, launched the whole topic of 
the Peninsula, and landed right on Tala- 
vera—all in the inside of ten minutes. 

Mr. Fulton’s estimate of that great 
conflict entirely coincided with that of 
the veteran, and his thirst for information 
was not satisfied till they had walked up 
and down the lane for an hour or more. 
The old soldier was in full swing of the 
story when a bright thought struck his 
listener. 

“ Corporal Ranken, I am charmed with 
your narrative,” said Mr. Fulton, “and 
I should be glad if you would put it in 
writing, for a purpose I have in view. 
You have heard of Raztt's Magazine. 
Well, the editor is a friend of mine, and 
I know, after the novels about the wars 
of late, he is open to receive something 
with the stamp of reality. Let us take 
time by the forelock, and start on it this 
very night.” 

The proposal filled the veteran with a 
pleasure that made him at first insensible 
to the added hint of “ money in it.” In 


company of his soul’s deliverer Ranken 
walked out of the lane and up the road, 
where an odd spectacle happened to 
await them: a group of people uproarious 
with laughter at the antics of an elderly 
Irishman who had the causeway to him- 
self. He had been working in a garden 
where bees were kept, and had been 
asked by the good woman who employed 
him to perform some operation about 
the hive “if he was na frichtet” The 
work of a Bee-master was not much in 
his line, but “him frightened!” why, he 


had been a soldier, and at the taking of 


Goojerat with Lord Gough. He fell to 
work with the bees, got badly stung, and 
had finally to run for it into the house 
amid the loud “ haw-haws ” of some idle 
weavers who looked over the hedge, 
when he was dancing with the pain. His 
wounds had been treated with indigo blue 
and with whisky externally and inter- 
nally, when, recurring with fury to his 
discomfiture, a strange freak seized him 
—he stripped himself as if for a fight, 
tied a red handkerchief round his waist 
and ran out—not to the back but to the 
front, squaring himself into boxing atti- 
tude and challenging “all the Scots bees 
and wasps, bugs and slugs in the parish to 
come on !—and by the twelve geese that 
picked the grass off Moses’ grave he 
would murder them, every mother’s 
son !” 

Mr. Fulton stopped a minute, talked 
to this man, and got him calmed down, 
then turned away with Ranken, to whom 
this strange spectacle came opportunely, 
with the effect of a reductio ad absurdum 
of the whole art of battle with the fists. 

The two friends now entered the shop 
of a tobacconist and stationer, from whom 
they purchased a bottle of ink, a bunch of 
quills and his entire stock of ruled fools- 
cap. Thus armed they repaired to 
Ranken’s house, where Mary met them 
with a grave, sweet smile which her 
high-minded sire returned, and his loity 
carriage made her heart rejoice as he 
said : 

“This is the Rev. Mr. Fulton, whom 
you know—and will you clear the room, 
for we have to do some writing this 
night ? ” 

After tea the room was ready, with 
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two candles and a lantern. Mr. Fulton, 
who stuck at nothing, sat down and did 
the penmanship till near midnight— 
feeling a glow of success in the enterprise 
as the evening advanced, and as the story 
grew upon him the eye-witness would 
often leap up from the chair to which his 
amanuensis had consigned him—just to 
“lie back there and tell me all.” 

The work proceeded at the rate of 
one or two evenings a week, as Mr. 
Fulton’s other engagements admitted, 
occasionally being transferred to the 
minister’s house, whither the old soldier 
came with the precious manuscript 
buttoned up in his coat-breast, where 
formerly that parcel of a shirt had been. 
At last it was dispatched to the friendly 
editor of Razt’’s. But favour was not 
strained, for the “old yarn” made an 
excellent article, and the cheque was a 
fortune to the old soldier. The comrades 
in this literary triumph did not part that 
day. William Ranken became honorary 
beadle to the Rev. Mr. Fulton at his 
week-night meeting. The office had to 
be created for the man, but he magnified 
it in his love and loyalty. Only once he 
winced a little and fancied the people 
were looking at him. That was when a 
stranger gave the address—an Irish 
orator—Tom Flynn, who pictured the 
Chartist times, with the shouts of some 
poor drunken patriots. “ We'll release 
them!” (the political prisoners) “ We'll 
release them from the tyrant’s power!” 
And, added the speaker with cutting 
effect, “they can’t release their shirt from 
the power of the pawn-man !” 

The faithful daughter’s happy after-life 
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dated, with precision, from her sire’s last 
battle. For Mary was a bonnie young 
widow, and the smithy, in which she spent 
that afternoon going in and out, was a 
place of shadows and gleams. The tears 
in her eyes sparkled softly when the 
blacksmith made his bellows blow. Her 
filial affection was beautiful,and the smith 
was a sensible young man who could 
appreciate a quality of that sort. Then, 
when the bellows ceased, and the flame 
went down, and the smithy was in the 
shade, and the smith stopped to com- 
fort her, and she thanked him again for 
letting her father down so easily — 
pity, of all passions the most akin to 
love, had got fairly transformed into 
that, ere the day was over. And an 
understanding was began, which resulted 
in a wedding that was very popular in 
the district. 

The old warrior for his remaining years 
walked “soberly, righteously and godly,” 
and the blacksmith drowned all memory 
of unkindness in the careful attention 
with which he invariably listened to the 
personal narrative of Talavera, for 
William Ranken was regardless of 
the rule of minor authors—avoiding 
to deliver as a _ lecture what they 
have already printed as an article, 
and acted more on the principle of the 
great ones like Dickens who gave read- 
ings from his works as often as he pleased, 
though the whole earth was filled with 
their fame. Butthe proudest momentof his 
life occurred when the school-boys came 
to him with a copy of Raz¢?’s, and, with 
broad grins, asked a quite unnecessary 
question. 
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The Bookplates of Illustrious Women 


‘WRITTEN BY W. H. K. WRIGHT ILLUSTRATED WITH REPRODUCTIONS 
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for bookplates has waxed and 
waned. One or two generations 
have been prolific in varied 
designs and have shown a keen interest 
in the subject, and the succeeding ones 


FF: some four centuries the fashion 





a corresponding apathy ; but in this year 
of grace 1897, the undoubted Ex Libris 
revival appears to be at its zenith, and it 
is extremely probable that these pretty 
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little marks of book ownership will be as 
popular with the women of to-day as 
they were in the days of our great-grand- 
mothers. Never was more care bestowed 
upon this particular branch of art, never 
were so many notable artists at work 
upon beautiful designs, and never were 
so many illustrious names associated with 
the subject as now. 

It will be manifestly impossible to 

















THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT 


record in the brief space of a single article 
the names even of all those noble and 
illustrious ladies of the past and present 
generations who have possessed _book- 
plates worthy of mention, seeing that 
the subject has already been treated in a 
handsome volume of nearly four hundred 
pages,* and that many pages o/ the 
Journal of the Ex Libris Society have 
been occupied by a list compiled by Mr. 





_ * Ladies? Bookpiates. By NORNA LABOUCIERE. 
a Libris Series. London: George Bell and Sons. 
1895. 
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THE BOOKPLATES OF 


J. Carlton Stilt,a member of that society, 
which simply enumerates the hundreds 
of armorial plates that have, at one time 





PRINCESS BEATRICE 


or another, been designed and executed 
for ladies. 

The earliest ladies’ bookplate (armorial) 
known to collectors bearing a date is that 
of the Dowager-Countess of Bath (1671); 
this is closely followed by the dated 
plates of Dame Anna Margartha Mason, 
dated 1701, and the “Most Noble 
Rachael, Duchess of Beaufort,” dated 
1706; and these examples prove most 
conclusively that the bookish woman is 
not the product of this particular age of 
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THE EMPRESS FREDERIC 


light and leading, and that there were 
scholarly women centuries before Girton 
was founded, and degrees were open to 
members of the gentler sex. ' 
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In fact, women have cherished a laud- 
able affection for books from very early 
times: witness the volumes of Cleopatra, 
the serpent of Old Nile, the collection of 
Maud of Scotland, and that brilliant 
group of French women of letters be- 
ginning with Anne,daughter of Louis XI. 

Even in those far-away picturesque 
times when printing was unknown, and 
the olden romances were written upon 
parchment gaily illuminated with gold 
lettering and coloured head and _ tail 
pieces, the inside of the embroidered 
velvetand lustrous silken coversgenerally 
held the equivalent of the modern book- 
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plate in the form of the monogram or 
emblematic device of the fair owner in 
jewels or richly-carved ivory. 

Pembroke Hall, at Cambridge, owed 
itsendowment to a woman, Mary de St. 
Paul, wife of the third Earl of Pembroke, 
who was killed at a joust at his own 
wedding festivities. Her name and arms 
appear now upon the College bookplate : 
—‘“Collegium sive Aula Marie de 
Valentin Communiter Nuncupata Pem- 
broke Hall in Academia Cantabrigiensi,” 
and it isa well-known fact that Queen 
Philippa of happy memory founded 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Lady Jane 
Grey, Mary Stuart, Queen Mary, Queen 
Elizabeth, and many other Royal and 
noble ladies (learned for the days in 
which they lived) were all book-lovers, 
though their modest libraries paled into 
significance beside those of the fair 
daughters of France, whose books were 
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safeguarded by jewelled or illuminated 
arms, crest or monogram, until the 
bookplate proper came into general use. 
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Some seventeenth-century books show 
the arms of their noble owners, patrons 
of literature, imprinted at the back of the 
title-page, one notable instance of this 
being the fine old armorial plate of Marie 
de Bourbon, Comtesse de Soissons, 
Princess de Corignan-Savoie; and the 
giftplate of the Countess of Bath, men- 
tioned above, is also to be found in some 
collections treated in the same manner. 

The three daughters of Louis XV. 
each possessed libraries, their arms, con- 
sisting of the national emblem, the Fleur 
de Lys, emblazoned in gold on the outer 
covers of their books. Diane de Poictiers 














had a number of exquisitely-bound 
books, many having been presented to 
her by her Royal lover, Henry II. ; these 
bear the monogram H and D. Madame 
du Barry, illiterate as she was physically 
beautiful, possessed a library and used 
an Ex Libris which is to be found in the 
albums of most modern collectors of 
these trifles. The Duchess de Montespan, 
Madame de Maintenon, and the Mar- 
quise de Pompadour each boasted a 
considerable library, the books being 





bound with extreme elegance and bear- 
ing the ciphers of the owners emblazoned 
upon them. 

Madame de Stael, so cordially 
disliked by Horace Walpole, used 
an unpretending little plate which 
is greatly prized by collectors of 
to-day. 

In the stormy times of the Repub- 
lic the arms of noble families were 
erased or pasted over, and “ Citoyen” 
—substituted for the string of titles 
which French amour propre dictated 
to the heraldic engravers of the 
period. Charlotte Corday, although 
not possessing a bookplate in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, yet 
had a mark of ownership in the few 
books which have been preserved 
from her weil-appointed library. 

We now propose to cite a few in- 
stances of modern bookplates of i!lus- 
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THE BOOKELATES OF 


trious ladies, giving in several instances, 
by kind permission of their owners, 
faithful, if reduced, reproductions. 

The bookplate used for the books at 
her Majesty’s library at Windsor is bold 
and effective, bearing in the centre th 
Royal Arms and Crown, and the initials 
“V.R.,” while in a floral group beneath 
are shown the emblems of the three 
kingdoms, the Rose, Shamrock and 
Thistle. An inscription in Latin runs 
around three sides of the design. It was 
designed by West and executed by 
Mary Byfield. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales uses two bookplates, one being 
heraldic, and bearing on two oval shields 
the Arms of the Prince of Wales and 
the Danish Royal Arms, with other 
devices : the second, which we reproduce 
by permission, being a simple label, 
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LADY ROSSLYN 


somewhat severe in its style, and pro- 
bably the work of an amateur. Upon a 
panel, where the Rose, Shamrock and 

Thistle are mixed _indis- 





} geborenen 
ROGALLA ven BIEBERSTEIN. 








MUNCHEN 1892, 9 





criminately with Maltese 
Crosses, is a scroll, bearing 
the beloved and honoured 
name “Alexandra.” Another 
symbolic design with the 
national emblems appears at 
the base, the whole being 
surmounted by a_ Royal 





LADY BATTERSEA 


Crown and the ribbon of an 
order. 

The plate used by her 
Royal Highness the Duchess 
of York is a good example 
of the monogram style. It 
bears the initials of its owner 
interlaced upon a shield 
ornamented with branches 
of may-blossom and the 
white rose of York, and is 
surmounted by the Royal 
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Ducal Crown. It is essentially non- 
heraldic, and Mr. Sherborn, who designed 
it, has, in this chaste little Ex Libris, 


shown exactly what a ladies’ bookplate 
should be. 

Another member of the Royal Family 
of England—Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg (Princess Beatrice)—also possesses 
two bookplates, both heraldic, and bear- 
ing the Royal Arms of England together 
with those of Saxony. In that which 
we reproduce six coats are combined in 
a series of shields in a somewhat novel 
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manner, the Arms being those of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Saxony, Hesse 
and Battenberg. 

The bookplate of the Empress Dowa- 
ger of Germany and Queen of Prussia 


(Victoria, Princess Royal of England), 
now known as Empress Frederic, is a 
very simple little label, here reproduced. 
It bears in the centre the initial “ V..” 
and above a Royal Crown, with the words 
“Princess Royal.” This was, of course, 
used by her Royal and Imperial High- 
ness before her marriage in 1858. 

Her Majesty the present Empress of 
Germany (Auguste Victoria), who was 
Princess of Schleswig- Holstein, was born 
in 1858, married to the Emperor Wil- 
helm II. in 1881. The bookplate used 
by his august lady is peculiar and not 
prepossessing. It bears the _ initials 


“ A.V.K.K..,” signifying Auguste Victoria 
Kaiserin Koeningin, and shows the Arms 
of Prussia and Schleswig-Holstein ; the 
cross—the iron cross—of 1870-71, and 
the inscription “Ex Libris Imperatricis,” 
“ Novi palatii,” “Suum cuique.” It was 
designed by Joseph Sattler in 1876. Her 
Majesty has other plates designed by 
G. Otto in 1881 and 1893. 

Princess Alice of Albany (Princess 
Alice Mary Victoria Augusta Pauline), 
who presumably inherits her father’s love 
of books, uses a pretty oval plate with 
floral adornments. It bears the K« yyal 
Arms charged with an escutcheon of the 
arms of Saxony, which every child 
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THE BOOKPLATES OF 


Her Majesty has the right to use. In 
this case, of course, the arms are those 
of the late Duke of Albany. 

The Countess Leiningen-Westerburg 
Marie Magdalene, Rogalla von Bieber- 
stein) was born 1867, married, 1890, 
Karl Emich, Graf zu Leiningen-Wester- 
burg, Captain of Cavalry, Miinchen. 
She possesses no less than six book- 
plates, all possessing features of interest 
and beauty. The Count, by the way, is 
one of the most indefatigable bookplate 
collectors in Europe. The plate here 
siven, from a block kindly lent by Count 
Leiningen-Westerburg, is armorial, and 
was designed in 1892 by W. Behrens, 
Cassel. It bears the arms of Leiningen- 





Westerburg and Rogalla von Bieber- 
stein. The other plates owned by this 
lady are a very pretty little plate with 
her favourite dog, designed by W. Schulte 
von Bruehl, of Wiesbaden; another 
floral, with musical instruments, &c., 
dated 1895 ; also three other floral plates, 
all of them pretty and effective, but not 
of such general interest as that here 
given. 

Winifred, Duchess of Portland, uses a 
very dainty plate, in which her beloved 
Malmaison carnation is introduced, as 
well as the ducal crown, a lamp, and 
some books symbolical of her love of 
study. The motto on this beautiful 
plate, by Sherborn, is very appropriate : 
“Here may I reade all at my ease, Both 
of the newe and olde.” 

Violet, Lady Rosslyn, who amongst 
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other hobbies pleads guilty to collecting 
skulls, has a whimsical design drawn by 
herself. Seeing that she is the happy 
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possessor of eight human skulls, besides 
a variety in porcelain and silver, one is 
relieved that nothing more terrifying 
appears on her plate than the old woman 
who is preparing to enjoy an aérial ride 
on a broomstick. 

Lady Randolph Churchill’s Ex Libris 
is a reproduction of a charming old 
engraving by Bartolozzi, and in the 
approved modern fashion of pictorial 
plates signifies her ladyship’s love of 
music : the amorini supporting the lyre, 
and the open folio showing the name of 
the fair owner, Jennie Spencer Churchill, 





set to music by a_ well-known Italian 
composer. 

The little plate which marks the 
ownership of Lady Henry Somerset's 
books is of a very simple character, albeit 
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very chaste and effective. From a bunch 
of ribbon is pendant a wreath of laurel 
with jewelled bands. We reproduce it 
by permission. Lady Dorothy Nevill 
uses a simple label, which reminds one of 
some peculiar matters which we have 
found appended to bookplates, such as 
“ The wicked borroweth and payeth not 
again,” and others akin. But Lady 
Dorothy Nevill’s plate is rather an un- 
flattering reflection upon her friends, for 
it reads thus: 





STOLEN FROM 


LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 











Still one can feel a sort of kinship as one 
reads it, for surely only the loss of much- 
treasured volumes could have induced 
her ladyship to put the case so strongly. 
The Honourable Frances G. Wolseley, 
daughter of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Army, is well-known as an 
ardent collector of Ex Libris as well asa 
highly accomplished lady. Her book- 
plate, of which we here give a representa- 
tion, is light and graceful, and not over- 
burdened with detail. Mr. Sherborn, 
who designed it, has in this, as in many 
others, produced a typical lady’s plate. 
Mrs. Anna Jameson, the talented 
authoress of many books, used a very 
effective plate which we here reproduce; 
and Mrs. Fisher, better known to the 
reading world as Arabella Buckley, em- 
ploys the pretty little label here given. 
It was designed by her brother, and is 
emblematical of the busy bee. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, the popular novelist, is 


content to use a joint-plate ; that is 


upon which her husband’s name appears 


as well as her own. It is by Sher 
and is in the favourite foliated sty 
that “little Master,” an hour-glass 
some books being introduced with 
effect. 


Mrs. L. T. Meade, another noveli 
repute, uses a symbolic plate whereor 


picturedan open book restingupon a 


the classic figure of Atalanta suggest 


Mrs. Meade’s connection with the n 
zine of that name, and she has take 
her motto “ Toujours Prest.” 
Considerable space might be occ: 
in the mere enumeration of the 
plates executed for noble and 
guished persons by Mr. C. W. Sher 


but as this would be trenching upor 


field already so well worked by 
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Labouchere and others, we refrain, con- 


tenting ourselves with this briet 
of a few typical examples. 
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Parallel Duaries 


WRITTEN BY A. P. 


ILLUSTRATED BY O. ECKHARDT 
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Extract from the Diary of Mrs. Robert Nestor, Strawberry Inn, Ashley-on- Thames 


HAVE just written to Mary Carson 
to thank her from the very sedi- 
ments of my heart for having 
recommended this dar/ing inn. It 
is made for a honeymoon. I’m only 
sorry for all the poor dear couples who 
have mistakenly gone elsewhere, ignorant 
of the fact that ¢#e Earthly Paradise is 
situated at a mere three hours’ distance 
from London, that Ashley is its name, 
and that it costs next to nothing to stay 
there 
had a talk with Mrs. Brown, the 
queen of innkeepers, this morning, and 
told her we were stay- 
s on for another week 
instead of going straight 
to uncle’s), as we were 
very much satisfied with 
the place, liked our 
rooms so much, and 
en oyed her cooking 
immensely. 

The dear old thing 
looked delighted, and 
quite surprised -—as 
though she hadn’t heard 
the same praises from 
everybody else who had 
ever been here! 

his was such a lovely 
day. Mrs. Brown packed 
our luncheon-basket for 
us with nectar and am- 
brosia, thinly disguised 
as claret and chicken, 
and we went up the 
back-water, and moored 
our boat to a willow 
Stump, and basked. 
[hen Bobbie rowed me 
as tar as Dapling, where 
we wandered about for 
ours, and then we came 


home in the cool of the evening to a 
delicious supper. Hannah waited on us 
so nicely, looking, as usual, like the 
incarnation of blooming rusticity in her 
pink print and white cap. / think she’s 
rather pretty. Bobbie says he hasn’t 
noticed her yet! Silly boy 

I told him that he ought to take his 
pipe out for a stroll this evening (he 
won't smoke in our sitting-room), but 
nothing would induce him to go alone, 
and I was too tired to walk any more; 
so he made me play to him instead 

The piano is at least fifty years old. 





‘‘HE MADE ME PLAY TO HIM” 
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I should say, with notes like a bad set 
of teeth ; but he says I play divinely on it 
—the darling! 

We both wish that that horrid old 
couple in the rooms opposite would go 
away and blight some other inn. They 
do take such a brazen interest in us, and 
we are for ever meeting them on the 
river, and in the locks, or colliding with 





And how she ogled my poor yellow 
muslin! as though she had never 
before seen anything French in the 
course of her long and _ gratuitous 
existence. I just opened my sunshade 
and held it as low as I could, old cat 
And she'll never leave before we do, 
I know. Who would want to leave 
Paradise when once they’ve hit upon 
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“IT WAS ONLY A LIGHT, REFRESHING SHOWER” 


them in the passage. Of course they 


had to be at the Dapling Ruins when we 
were there to-day. 

It would almost have spoiled our 
pleasure if anything could, but the beauty 
and romance of the old place survived 
everything—even the severe strain put 
upon it by the glazed mackintosh which 
the woman whipped on at the first drop 
of rain. 

It was only a light, refreshing shower 
that fell. She looked like Mrs. Noah. 


it? I have just caught sight of her 
from my window, dashing out of the 


summer-house with a precipitancy which 
ill becomes her proportions. I hope t 
was a wasp. Now Bobbie and | 
can go and sit there all the evening, 
as we did yesterday, and revel in 
the scent of the honeysuckle ; and he 
shall read to me again out of the 
Gems of Poetry. But first I must go 
and put some extra hair-pins in my 
hair. 
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Extract from the Diary of Mrs. 


Even Stewart’s patience is at last 
exhausted, I am thankful to say. I 
have just had a most unpleasant interview 
with Mrs. Brown, in which I have told 
her that we shall not stay to the end of 
the week, being equally dissatisfied with 
the rooms, the attendance, and the cook- 
ing. Of course she was impertinent, 
but that was no more than I had 
expected from her. How in the world 
the Rodwells can have recommended 
such a hole I am unable to imagine. I 
shall certainly let them know, at the 
earliest opportunity, that in all the years 
of our married life we have never been 
so little pleased with a place. 

Stewart is out at present, settling with 
Barber for the hire of boat. I only hope 
it will not come to much; we have had 
itas seldom as possible—only, in fact, 
when Stewart’s research expeditions 
necessitated it. To-day he got the man 
to row us to the Dapling Ruins, having 
heard that much historical interest 
attached to them, and thinking that a 
visit would be useful for his History of 
the Midland Counties. But the ruins 
were an utter fraud—not even picturesque 
—and it began to pour while we were 
there. Luckily I had my mackintosh 
with me ;. but I saw that couple from the 
rooms opposite strolling about in the rain 
as though it were a pleasure to get wet 
through, she with no protection but. a 
lace sunshade, and the usual flimsy and 
theatrical get-up, quite a ridiculous sight 
to my mind, whatever Stewart may say. 

Before returning, we tried to find a 
place in Dapling village where we could 
get something to eat, for Mrs. Brown 


Stewart King, Strawberry Inn 


had thought fit to pack our luncheon- 
basket with nothing but the legs of an 
old fowl and some inferior claret ; but 
we could only get cold beef at the inn 
there, and I came back quite exhausted, 
to the usual uneatable supper, served by 
that dreadful girl who would spoil any 
meal with her noisy waiting and coarse 
appearance. I caught Stewart’s eye 
following her about again, and had 
something to say on that head before he 
went out this evening. (Time he were 
back, by the way. Barter’s is only round 
the corner, and he has been gone over 
an hour.) 

I had meant to await his return in 
the summer-house, in order to get as 
much fresh air, at any rate,as I could 
for all the money we're spending. But 
really, if I did not feel sure that there 
was no drainage whatever at Ashley | 
should have said that aé// the drains 
converged at that summer-house. | 
was obliged to leave it. The bride 
opposite had stopped strumming on 
that quite impossible piano, so | came 
indoors to write. 

Dear me! how thankful I shall be 
when the History is completed and I 
am no longer obliged to travel from one 
uncivilised spot to another, or—worse 
still—to let Stewart go off by himself for 
days together. 

If he doesn’t come in soon, by the 
way, I shall certainly go out and look 
for him, tired as I am. No doubt he 
will again tell me that I complained of 
the smell of cigars in here. And I shall 
again tell him how much value I attach 
to that excuse. 
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Photo by W. and D. Downey, 57 and 61, Ebury Street, S.W 
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INCE 1837 it would be vain to the most popular form of pictoria 
calculate how many portraits have sentation. Whether the Queen ha 
been taken of the Queen. Then more often photographed than ; 
photography was little thought her subjects, it would be imposs 

of, but, like other things which were in say; but this year certainly the! 
their infancy when the Queen came to of photographs of her will be 
the throne, it has developed, and is now by millions. No photograph th 
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was printed is likely to have a larger 
circulation than that taken of the Queen 
in the sixtieth year of her reign. It is 
little wonder photographers should feel 
the honour done to their craft by the 
Queen’s selection of one of their number 
to take the first official portrait of her in 
the year of her Diamond Jubilee. Her 
choice has fallen on Messrs. Downey, of 
Ebury Street ; and on a photograph taken 
by them of the Queen in her drawing- 
room at Osborne. The letter of Sir Arthur 
Bigge to Messrs. Downey intimating the 
Queen’s choice is printed in facsimile on 
those photographs prepared for mounting. 
On all the photographs is the Queen’s 
signature, with the dates 1837—1897. 
In order, however, that there should be 
no restriction on those who might wish 
to reproduce the photograph, Messrs. 
Downey were asked, and at once agreed, 
to give the right to reproduce it free of 
charge, provided only that those wishing 
to reproduce it should apply to them for 
permission to do so, and that every re- 
production should bear Messrs. Downey’s 
name. In thus waiving all substantial 
or pecuniary right of copyright in their 
photograph of theQueen Messrs. Downey 
have contributed generously to the 
Diamond Jubilee celebrations. Within 
a few days after the present photograph 
had been selected by the Queen, over 
1,000 applications for permission were 
received: and had they had to pay for 
that permission the sum would have 
been large enough to give consider- 
able satisfaction to the recipients. In 
this respect Messrs. Downey might 
not unnaturally look upon themselves 
as public benefactors. The original 
negative, however, is in their posses- 
sion, and is carefully guarded and pre- 
served. It is too precious for them to 
take many photographs from it direct, 
lest it should be broken; and it is only 
on very rare occasions that it is taken 
out of its case and used for the purpose 
for which it was originally intended. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that 
in the near future this original will 


become an historical and national 
treasure, 
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Starting from the original negative as: 
from a source, there are now endless 
varieties of it, due to size, medium and 
methods of production; and the prices 
are just as various. It has been repro- 
duced by the different processes of photo- 
gravure, collotype and process. You 
can have it as a small medallion on 
copper, or on porcelain, where the carbon 
print must be rubbed down with 
pumice-stone and then worked up toa 
highly finished state. Watch faces, clocks, 
cigar boxes and cigarette cases are 
decorated with it as with a gem, and 
there is no limit to the ornamental uses 
to which it has been put. The prices 
vary accordingly. The cheapest is a 
penny, and the number of these produced 
and asked for is enormous. For a six- 
pence it can be bought in cabinet size by 
the Woodbury process; in panel for 
mounting for a shilling; and in Court 
size for ten shillings. The medallions on 
copper cost four guineas; and a highly- 
finished one on porcelain as much as ten 
guineas. But some large and beautifully- 
finished photographs will cost as much 
as twenty or thirty guineas. To cal- 
culate how many prints from the original 
negative, directly and indirectly, will be 
in circulation about this time would bea 
futile task. But any one who buys any 
of the 1,000 papers mentioned above will 
be the possessor of one, and they should 
run into many millions. While the 
number of orders daily coming in is so 
great that there seems to be no limit to 
the demand. It is well that Messrs. 
Downey have the original negative safe 
and in beautiful condition, so that when 
by endless multiplication the prints from 
it have become hardly recognisable, the 
fount and source of them all will be as 
fresh as ever. As to the methods of 
putting these millions of photographs 
upon the market, very little can as yet be 
said. At the bookstalls Messrs. Smith 
have nothing to do with photographs. 
But the papers will’ help the photo- 
graphers in the matter of distribution ; 
and it will be very strange if anyone 
wishing a photograph should not be able 
to get one. 
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lVomen im the Queens Reign 


SOME NOTABLE OPINIONS 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PITOTOGRAPHS 


— — ee 


HERE is no denying that 
& women have shared in 
the many blessings of 
the Queen’s reign to an 
almost disproportionate 
extent. All sorts of 
advantages have ac- 
crued to them, and the 
Editor has succeeded 
in eliciting some 

table opinions as to which of these 
is most to be rejoiced in. 

Miss Clementina Black writes: “] 
do not think my opinion can be of 
much general interest, and I find myself 








MISS EMMA BROOKE 
Photo by Elliott and Fry 


unable to specify any leading feature of 
progress. There appear to me to be 
many features, all of which spring from 
and indicate a general change of view 
both among women and about women. 
Women were formerly regarded solely 


een 


in relation to the family; they are coming 
more and more to be regarded in relation 
to themselves and to the community —as 
individual citizens primarily, and as 
daughters, wives, and mothers only 
secondarily. This change of view seems 
to lie at the root of innumerable changes 
—social, political, educational, and indus- 
trial—as well as of much modern fiction 
written by men as well as by women.” 


Here is the opinion of Miss Emma 
Brooke, author of those two remarkable 
books, A Superfluous Woman and Life, 
the Accuser: “\ should say that the most 
striking feature of women’s progress 
during the Victorian age is the success 
with which they have won their own in 
the matter of education. Thirty years 
ago the idea of a University standard 
for women existed only in the brains of 
lucky dreamers; to-day the inspired 
audacity which turned the attack on to 
the most impregnable citadel of the 
Universities has changed into a calmly 
progressive national movement busily 
engaged in levelling-up the instruction 
of girls towards that of boys in every 
secondary and elementary school in the 
Kingdom. 

“An important result of this success 
is that women have raised the standard 
of what is expected of them in the affairs 
of the world. Many barriers are broken 
down, but the test to entrance is always 
ability to perform. With increased 
acquirement of such ability more and 
more obstacles will vanish—for doors do 
not remain shut to those who have power 
to open. It is this genuine element in 
the change for the better that makes it 
fundamental and lasting. A growing 
and most remarkable sense of independ- 
ence is probably to be traced more than 
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anything else to the breakdown of the 
artificial line of demarcation in games. 
There is no saying how much women 
owe to the bicycle! Meanwhile the page 
on which we read of the progress of 
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women is really the same from which we 
study the progress of men.” 


Mrs. Sophie Bryant, D.Sc., is also, 
and not unnaturally, great on the ques- 
tion of education: “I think there can 
be little doubt about the leading feature 
in the progress of women during her 
Majesty’s reign. Within the last fifty, 
or even forty years, the whole present 
system of girls’ schools and women’s 
colleges has come into existence, and 
it seems likely that, in this the Queen’s 
record year, the results already achieved 
may be crowned by the admission of 
women to degrees in one of the older 
universities. 758, women have, during 
the last sixteen years, qualified them- 
selves for this distinction.” 


Mrs. Mannington Caffyn, better known 
as “Tota,” author of Zhe Yellow Aster, 
sends what she calls “ A Te Deum, and 
a Doubt”: “The air is melodious, or 
—but that is according to the under- 
standing of the listener — discordant, 
with the singing of the progress of 


woman during this great reign of our 
dear and honoured Queen. We are, 
each in our kind, busy patting our sex 
upon its back and magnanimously glo 

fying one another: and after as im 
personal a fashion as our sex will permi: 
which fortunately is never so entirely 
impersonal as to be inhuman, are we 
inquiring curiously into the matins of 
our advancing selves. 

“There is no getting behind the fact 
that woman in these six decades has 
undoubtedly become audible, and the 
necessity that has driven her into ex 
pression—let loose upon the land her 
vast and amazing reserve force—must be 
reckoned with. 

“ This question can be approached anc! 
tentatively replied to with less acrimony 
than could any discussion as to the pre 
cise degree of this feminine progress, 
should one be found temerarious enough 
to attack it. 

“Although amidst this humming of 
hymns and decorous dancing before the 
Ark of our Ascendancy it may seem 
unkind to wield blatant facts—hurt(ul, 
inartistic things at best—that frequently 


bruise and offend: yet, on the face of 


it, can one deny that at the root of this 
great latter-day rush of feminine pro- 
gress lies sheer and stark and naked, for 
great First Cause, the tightening of the 
money market. 

“Our fathers have eaten sour grapes 
and their children’s teeth are set on edge. 
In other words, our fathers have played 
with shares and other fire, our brothers 
have wandered after plunder mostly the 
length and breadth of the Seven Seas. 
Thus left stakeless,so to speak, increasing 
wants have sharpened and quickened 
within us senses hitherto uncalled for ; 
and with entirely feminine rapidity have 
we plunged from theory to practice in the 
twinkling of a star. Necessity having 
thus driven us from the fold—made us 
audible—up came imitation to hustle 
us along. There is invariably a lively 
crop of camp-followers hanging upon the 
heels of each definite movement: restless 
creatures, without the originality to tak 
the initiative, but with an aching hanker- 
ing to. follow hot-foot upon each new 
track. _One wonders, indeed, if in the 
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davs of blood and fire there were not to 
be found martyrs of imitation who ran 
neck-and-neck in the awful race with 
those holy ones whose _ convictions 
hunted them to the death. The itch 
for notoriety has been in us, male and 
female, from the beginning, and hard 
driven will seize upon any occasion 
“Our advance is palpable enough. We 
have more opinions than ever we had. 
We write more books, we paint more 
pictures. We sing more songs—we sing 
them louder. And yet through all these 
causes for gratulation there quivers some- 
where a little note of sadness. Necessity 
isa hard task-master, and it is not given 
to the many to hurry gracefully. 
“\WWomen were made for leisure, and 
just a little for sauntering, and necessity 
with its inexorable brood drives us too 
hard. We are forgetting how to be 
idle, to pause, to rest tired eyes. We 
should have been given just a little more 
time in which to evolute ourselves into 
speech, and print, and action. We 
might then have mastered these accom- 


} 


plishments without that appearance of 





MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD 
Photo by Elliott and Fry 
Scurry that distinguishes nowadays so 
maiy among us. We might also have 
been Spared many a minor heart-ache. 
For driven by one necessity or another 
—their name is legion — how often in 
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these later times has not a woman come 
out of her shell with pain and travail to 
herself untold, when one could most 
fervently have wished that she had re- 
mained permanently within it. 

“But we are driven —driven! And 
there is here and there one among us 
who, ‘deafened by her own stir,’ some- 
times, away in the country among the 
drowsy heather, in the twilight, although 
always poignantly aware that we have 
filled the earth, more or ‘less, with our 
deeds, the air with our outcry, will yet 
whisper to herself shame-faced, ‘lovely, 
the quiet was, so was the hush.’ 

“In like moments of grey depression 
we look back in a spirit of comparison 
upon these women who, long ere the 
Victorian hand-gallop set in, adorned 
this tired earth and rested it. I shall 
not venture to mention any great 
historic exempler, and so give cause for 
the law of the exceptional to be cast in 
my teeth. 

“I will just cite for case in point one 
immortal puppet of fiction, little pro- 
vincial Elizabeth Bennet, with her ridi- 
culous kid slippers. Yet one can but 
wonder whether among us latter-day 
Victorians, much less among the heroines 
of the modern woman-writer, there could 
be found any who would approach .a 
delicate or difficult situation with the 
wit, the humour, the wisdom, the sound, 
independent common sense of this girl, 
neither professed beauty nor noted wit, 
no exceptional impossibility at all, but 
just a living, breathing type of a great 
army of fresh cheeked girls 

“We have iearned haste and become 
audible, but have we now in this our year 
of grace a keener, fuller sense of honour, a 
sterner sense of duty, a stronger concep- 
tion of the significance of obedience, 
more wit and humour than had our 
despised second-fielder of a grandmother, 
with the vigour, moreover, to transmit 
these good things to brawny sons and 
daughters? If so, there should be suf- 
ficient generosity and lightness of heart 
abroad to laugh to scorn the doubts of 
a diffident inquirer.” 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford writes: “‘ The 
Leading Feature in the Progress of 
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Women during her Majesty’s Reign’? 
In my opinion it is owing te the fact 
that children have been better treated 
and considered ; that parents have real- 
ised that a happy childhood does more to 
kecp the heart young and to sow courage 
for the after years than anything else in 
the world; still more that they have 
realised that each child has its own indi- 
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viduality and the right to think, though, 
till it grows older, it has not always the 
right to act for itself. Thus girls have 
learnt to strike out for themselves, and 
afterwards to face the battle they must 
often fight in womanhood. We all love 
the feminine qualities for which only, 
as a rule, women were remarkable when 
they led more sheltered lives, but it is 
quite possible to retain those and yet 
combine freedom of thought and, to a 
considerable extent, liberty of action.” 


Here is the answer of her whom the 
world knows as “George Egerton”: 
“lI am the last woman in the world to 
be of service to you, and outside my 
books I do not care to obtrude my 
opinion on the public in any way. Iam 
not greatly concerned in the social, so- 
called educational, or political advance- 
ment of women. They are exotics—what 
interests me is her development from 


within out as a female, briefly: that 
woman as a whole has begun to tel! the 
truth about herself, or at least the half 
truth.” 


Madame Sarah Grand says: “I think 
the most notable features in the pro- 
gress of women during the last sixty 
years are marked by the introduction 
of the higher education; the decision 
in the Jackson case; the passing of 
the Married Women’s Property Act; 
the additional means of making a liveli- 
hood secured to them by the opening of 
more trades and professions; and the 
introduction of outdoor games, gym- 
nastic exercises, and other strengthening 
recreations. It would be unreasonable 
to look for any widespread . -sult of these 
changes as yet, because hitherto only a 
limited number have been able to profit 
by them; but, nevertheless, the removal 
by degrees of so many of the restrictions 
which have hampered women mentally, 
morally and physically for long ages has 
already had a much more beneficial 
effect upon them than even the most 
sanguine expected. The first thing that 
strikes one is the extraordinarily rapid 
development of their intelligence. In 
our own day not only ‘exceptional 
women’ and the few who can afford 
exceptional advantages, but women gene- 
rally have begun to grow up out of the 
intellectual infancy which was so mucha 
consequence of the pitiful limitations 
ungenerously imposed upon them. This 
is the change which is being brought 
about by the higher education. Then 
the opening of trades and professions 
hitherto closed to women, and the pass- 
ing of the Married Women’s Property 
Act, are teaching them a due sense 0! 
their responsibility as citizens, and curing 
them of much of the amateurishness and 
superficiality with which, as a sex, they 
have so long been reproached. But even 
more notable has been the consequence 
of the decision in the Jackson case, 
which has practically emancipated the 
married women from the degradation 
imposed upon her when she was a mere 
chattel of her husband’s, part of the 
property he might use and abuse as he 
chose, provided he did not utterly 
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MADAME SARAH GRAND 


Photo by R. W. Thomas, 41, Cheapside, E.C. 


destroy it. The case, happening as it 
did just when women were beginning 
discuss the propriety of cultivating 
I-respect instead of the kind of self- 
sacrifice recommended to them as a 
virtue by those who desired to profit by 
their servile submission to any exaction 
or indignity, formed a turning point. 
With the development of their self- 
respect came the demand for greater 
ceference from the community at large, 
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which has improved 
their social position as 
much as anything per- 
haps. Having secured 
respect for themselves, 
which means the pro- 
tection of every right- 
minded man, in lieu of 
that miserable substitute 
for such respect and pro- 
tection, a private escort 
or ‘someone to look 
after them,’ they can 
now move about inde- 
pendently (in England 
at all events), without 
fear of slander or insult. 
And the happy result of 
this increased liberty of 
action is the physical 
improvement which is 
saving such numbers of 
women from the chronic 
state of debility that 
used to make their lives 
a burden to themselves, 
and their company any- 
thing but enlivening to 
those who had to live 
with them. With the 
increase of social con- 
sideration, health and 
wealth, has come happi- 
ness ; their capacity to 
enjoy, as well as their 
means of enjoyment, 
being double what they 
were ; and thereby their 
youth is prolonged, it 
being no uncommon 
thing nowadays for a 
woman of fifty to be as slim and 
vigorous as a woman of thirty was at 
the beginning of the century. They 
are gaining in appearance, too, and in 
dignity and charm of manner, and are 
becoming better fitted for their duties 
in every relation of life than women 
have ever been before ; so that the com- 
munity at large must benefit as much by 
the change for the better in their position 
as they do themselves.” 
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The Fashions of the Month 
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A WHITE 


T certainly, may be called a 
white summer, for never, within 
the memory of the most fashion- 

able dressmaker, has the white 

frock been given so pronounced a vogue. 
The materials favoured are organdy, 
dotted Swiss muslin, dimity, piqué and 
corded cloth in the cottons; China, fou- 
lard and taffeta in the silks, while chiffon, 
lisse and cloth are all liked. Very few 
of the white gowns are made up with any 
idea of their ever being laundered. They 
are most elaborately trimmed, are per- 
fectly fitted, carefully boned, and though 
they can go through the treatment given 
them by the French cleaner, they never 
suggest even a passing acquaintance with 
soap and water. Lace, wide and narrow, 
expensive and cheap, is used to such an 
extent that one wonders from where it 
all comes. A fancy continues for the 
rather yellow lace suggestive of reality 
and antiquity. 

Velvet for collars and belts, and 
ribbons in every disposition possibie, are 
noted. 

The fancy for lining thin muslin or 
organdy with a_ contrasting colour 
obtains, but as the dressmaker wishes to 
put the greater part of the money in the 
garniture she no longer considers it an 
absolute necessity to have this lining of 
silk, but selects, in its place, a fine lawn. 
Tiny ruffles, ranging in number from 
three to eleven, are a fashionable skirt 
decoration, and are most effective when 
edged, as they usually are, with very 
narrow Valenciennes lace. Sleeves are 
made fanciful with capes, epaulettes, 
tucks, shirrings, but they almost in- 
variably shape in at the elbows to fit 
the arms. On piqué, white soutache 
braid is used after the fashion so long 
in vogue on the tailor-made gown. 
Indeed, the piqué frock is the tailor- 
made white costume. It may be 
worn on the street, and, to accom- 





SUMMER 


pany it, there should be a plain white 
moiré parasol, and heavy, white, glacé 
gloves, closing with four large white 
buttons. 


A SMART WHITE PIQUE GOWN. 


Piqué of the received weight, which, 
by the way, is not as heavy as Marseilles, 
is used for the gown shown in illustration 
No. I. 


The skirt has the fashionable 
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curve and is not over-wide. Around 
the edge is a design in white braid that 
harmonises with the pattern which 
outlines the short jacket. The shirt- 
waist is of white silk, finished with 
ahigh white silk stock. The sleeves 
are decidedly small, having enough 
fulness on the shoulders to be 
graceful, but fitting the arms closely, 
and finished with narrow braiding. 
The belt is of white leather with a 
gold buckle. The hat is made of 
frills of white chiffon, and is elabo- 
rately trimmed at the back with 
enormous white roses and their 
foliage. If one wishes the jacket to 

> a little more elaborate, frogs of 
braid may be used to fasten it, and 


the hussar effect in braid can then ex- 
tend from them over the jacket fronts. 
Heavy white kid gloves, and a white 
moiré parasol, having a whitewood stick, 
tipped with a ball of green jade, are the 
adjuncts to this smart-looking gown. 

A costume that is an absolute contrast 
to the one just described, although both 
are white, is the pretty one of dotted 
Swiss muslin in illustration No. 2. The 
skirt is made up over a white slip, and 
has a pointed trimming of Valen- 
ciennes insertion and edging, extending 
around it midway. The bodice is draped 
to fit the figure with a pointed trimming 
formed of the Swiss and the lace insertion 
and edging arranged in bertha fashion 
The high stock and the wide belt are 
of white taffeta silk. Over the stock 
points of the lace flare prettily. 
The sleeves are of the Swiss, 
rather full on the shoulders, shap- 
ing in to the arms, and flaring far 
over the hands, where they are 
trimmed with insertion and lace. 


SOME OTHER WHITE TOILETTES. 


China silk, which makes up so 
softly and daintily, is having 
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special recognition in white given to it 
this season. A frock of this silk, ap- 
proved by a well-known modiste, is 
shown in illustration No. 3. The skirt 
is finished with a deep hem, and above 
it are groups of tucks, each set being 
headed by a band of heavy guipure 
insertion. The sleeves are puffed on 
the shoulders, wrinkle to fit the arms, 
and have, oddly enough, a band of 
insertion on each inner seam. They 
are pointed at the wrists, and finished 
with narrow frills of lace. The wide 
tucked yoke and epaulettes, as well as 
the square bolero, which is also tucked, 
are edged with guipure lace, while squares 
of the tucked silk, finished with lace, 
flare over the high collar. The belt isa 
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sash-like one of the silk, trimmed with 
the lace. This costume is admirably 
adapted for wear at the watering-places 
With it would be assumed a tiny bonnet 
made entirely of flowers, and a white 
chiffon parasol. 

A more elaborate white toilette of 
chiffon, given in illustration No. 4, has 
the skirt laid in accordion plaits, so 
carefully fitted that their fulness is 
graceful and not bunchy. The bodice 
shows a yoke of the plaited chiffon with 
a blouse effect of guipure, headed with 
heavy white appliqué. The sleeves are 
decidedly odd. The lower part of each 
is of guipure, the chiffon being visible all 
the way down the outside of the arm. 
The epaulettes are of guipure lace 
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DESIGN No. 10v. HALF-A-GUINEA. 


Acknowledged by thousands of delighted customers to be 
be very best Half-Guinea Costumes ever offered to the 
public. This Design, No. 100, is made in the Allen Foster 
Spécialité Serge. It has a tight-fitting bodice; the saddle 
and sleeves are lined. The pretty revers are trimmed braid 
and large buttons. The skirt is cut full and fashionably. 


PRICE COMPLETE, 10/6. 
SKIRT ONLY, 5/6. 


This costume, made in our New Venetian Cloth, will be 
136 complete ; Skirt, 6/11. 


PATTERNS AND SKETCHES POST FREE 


Regular Stock Sizes are 34, 36, and 38 in. round bust 
peo ar the skirts being 38, 40, and 42 in. long in front. 
Larger pecial sizes to measure, 1/6 extra. Bac h Cos- 
tume securely packed and sent carriage paid, od. extra. 
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HALF- GUINEA 


ALLEN FOSTER & C0. 


TSE LONDON MANUFACTURERS. 











VENETIAN ROBE. HALF-A-GUINEA. 
THE 


VENETIAN ROBE, 
HALF=A-GUINEA. 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO. offer to the public an excel 
lent Robe in the new and fashionable VENETIAN 


CLOTH tor Half-a-Guinea. It consists of a well-made 
and fashionably cut SKIRT, also a bodice length of the 
same material to match skirt. The WENETIAN 
GLOTH runs fully 48in. wide; the bodice length 


. Robe complete, 10/6. Skirt 
only, 6/rt. Each robe securely packed and sent carriage 

paid od. extra. Skirt only 6d. extra. In sending order, 
om give size of w aist and length of skirt in front. Any 
Lagth of the Venetian Cloth can be had by the yard 


1/6 per Yard. Al! Colours. 


Ladies are requested to write for our new SKETCH BOOK OF FASHIONS, which will 
be sent POST FREE with Patterns of Materials. 


WHEN WRiTING PLEASE MENTION “THE LUDGATE.” 


ALLEN FOSTER & GO., The London Manufacturers, 17, ROSCOE STREET, GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, EC. 
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the right one being slashed ; the left, 
however, continues in a cascade down 
the entire side to the edge of the belt. 
The belt is of moiré ribbon, tied in 


quaint loops and ends. 
is made of folds of the chiffon, with 
flaring fans of lace at each side. 

A very Frenchy and very elaborate 
costume is the.one given in illustration 


The high collar 


No. 5. The material used for it is white 
cloth. The skirt is slashed at each side 
of the front to show deep plaitings of 
crépe. Heavy gold embroidery outlines 
the cloth edges. The bodice is carefully 
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fitted to the figure, slashed to show crépe 
after the fashion achieved on the skirt, 
and elaborately trimmed with gold em- 
broidery. The sleeves are tucked al:nost 
to the elbow, then they are fitted to the 
arms, while bunches of finer tucks are 
between the elbows and wrists. A smart 
air is given by the crush collar and belt, 
which are of black velvet. The gloves 
are white undressed kid, the paraso| 
white silk, trimmed with lace and having 
a gold handle; while the hat is a fancy 
straw, trimmed with white crépe and 
bunches of cherries and their foliage. 
If one wished to simplify this costume 
soutache could be used instead of the 
expensive gold embroidery, or heavy 
guipure insertion might take its place. 
The gown, however, is so smart-looking 
that one would hesitate before making 
any change in it. 


To those who need cheap and fashion- 
able costumes, the specialités of Allen 
Foster and Co. are a distinct boon. 
Illustration No. 6 shows their bolero cos- 
tume, which is made in all shades of the 
Allen Foster specialité serge, price com- 
plete 10s. 6d., skirt only §s.6d. It has the 
new bolero fronts, nicely finished and 
prettily trimmed with braid; the front of 
bodice from beneath the bolero is draped 
in the blouse style, the skirt being wor 
outside the bodice; the cuffs are trimmed 
with narrow rows of braid to match the 
fronts. This costume, made in the new 
and fashionable Venetian cloth, is 1 3s. 6d. 
costume complete, or skirt only 6s. 114. 
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SATIN. POLISH 


Is unequalled for Ladies’ and Children’s Boots 
and Shoes, Hand and Travelling Bags, Trunks, 


Harness, and ai! Black Leather Goods. 


it is not a Spirit Varcish, & will not injure the Leather. 


SATIN BROWN GREAM 


For cleaning and polishing Brown Boots and Shoes of all kinds 


SATIN WHITE as» 


For improving all kinds of 
Patent Leather and Glace 
id 


MAGIC 
BRONZE 


Gives to Old Boots and 
Shoes, Ornaments, &c., 
the appearance of new 


ARMY & NAVY 
LIQUID BLACKIXG 


Gives a Brilliant Jet 
Black Polish quickly 


W7N-1-7-0 Baca PURE 


MAN. 
it 


BRITISH STARCH 


TIS THE BEST. 
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The Writer 
of this 
Letter 


is Mr. L. Casleton, 15, King 
George Street, Greenwich, 
London, S.E. He says 
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form of headache, whi 
attacked me nearly ever 
» Sometimes quite prostrating 
I was advised to give up 
rinking tea entirely, and take 


Cocoa as a beverage I cide 


whi | comme 
tw S ago, 3 

say that since then I ha 

ite free from my dread enet 
veadache I feel confident 1 
this result was brought 


Tibbles Vi-Cox for 1 had tric 


Koedonipnipaionionionipndesiney oelp Loelodtottodp taodintiodiotiot 


umerous remedies wit 


COeSS. I find nothing picks 
up so quickly as a cup of Dr | 
Tibbles Vi-Cocoa after I have i 


had a stiff day's « i 
I shall be glad 

personally t anyone t 
real boon y r excellent 


food beverage has proved 





to me. 
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is made up in 6d. packets, and od. and ts. 6d 4 
tins. It can be obtained from all chemists, grocers, = t 
and stores, or trom Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, $ : 
60, 61 & 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.‘ z | 
$ The unique vitalising and restorative powers of re : ' 
* Dr. Tibbles’ Vi Cocoa are eing rec wnised to an 4 ik : 
$ extent hitherto unknown in the history of any ; i : 
~ preparation. ome, und merit alone, is what is ° 
} 


claimed for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and the pro 


noeiodedios 
eatoatoetoe’ 


prietors are seniaed to send to any reader who 


names this paper (a postcard will do) a dainty 


sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post 


* 


paid. 
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MUSLIN FROCK AT PETER ROBINSON'S, REGENT STREET, W. 


The above is a lovely muslin gown showing a combination of white mus!'n, 
elaborately trimmed with insertions of white lace, joined with stripes of ficelle- 
tinted muslin. This is mounted over pale green, and has a vivid green sash and 
a bolero of vivid green traced with guipure flowers studded with diamonds, ('s- 
playing a front of écru lawn embroidered in a tambour stitch in white 





Paintep sv THe Brack anp Warre Pusutswinc Comrany, Limirep, at 33, Bouverte Srreret; anp Pustisvep »¥ 
W. J. P. Moncxron, at 63, Freer Srreer, Lonvow, E.C. —June, 1897 
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Slippery Places 


BY MAJOR T. PRESTON BATTERSBY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. H. BACON 





EARIED with long 
waiting, Owen Eck- 
ford had fallen asleep 
in his chair, and, as 
happens to those who 
sleep in uncomfortable 

postures, he dreamed a 

dream. 

In his dream he stood 
before a Cyclopean wall 
of stone, and watched a 
woman knock at it, again 
and again, with her bare 
hands, till the blood 
streamed from them. 

“What is the use of knocking?” he 
asked. “ That is a wall, not a door!” 

“It must be a door!” she wailed. “It 
shall be a door! How else can I get 
into Heaven?” 

“Ah! How indeed ?” he said in his 
dream, and woke to hear real knocking 
at his own door. 

He rose and undid the bolt, still 
scarcely awake, so that when the woman 
of his dream entered, and he caught 
the glimpse of red on her hand, he took 
it for blood.” But it was only the gleam 
ofthe ruby in her ring. He sriiled at 
his folly and motioned her to a seat, into 
which she sank with a weary sigh. 

“Well?” heasked her. “Whydo you 
come here? You know how dangerous 
itis. Is it allover? Is he dead?” An 
eager gleam came into his dark eyes. 

“No, dear!” she said. “He is still 
alive and conscious, and there is no 
danger ; for of all in this house there are 
none awake to-night but he and the 
nurse, and you and I. O! Owen! 
Owen! let me tell him, and ask his for- 
giveness before he dies !” 

“Nonsense!” said her husband sharply. 
“Your nerves are overstrained, Elise. 
Go to your room and get asleep! You 
will see things differently to-morrow. I 
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know him. He may seem soft and loving 
on his death bed, with only you to depend 
on, but if once he heard that you had 
married me—me, a private secretary, 
without a shilling in the world to call 
my own—you would find it very different. 
You don’t want his last words to be a 
curse on you,do you? Go to bed, like 
a good child, and do not stay here. Every 
minute is a risk.” 

She burst into tears. 

“TI think even his curse would be 
better than this!” she sobbed. “ It is 
easy for you, Owen ; but for me—I have 
to sit beside him through the long hours, 
and it is hard: you do not know how 
hard. Do let me tell him!” 

“Do go to bed! It is the best place 
for you, now you are getting hysterical,” 
said her husband. 

She rose withou! a word, and went 
away. 

Downstairs, the master of that stately 
London mansion, and of many an acre 
of park and forest, lay dying, with a 
hospital nurse at his bedside. The red 
light from the shaded lamp flickered on 
the ceiling, and he lay still and watched 
it, thinking. The nurse thought he was 
asleep, but presently he called her in a 
low voice, and she came over to the bed- 
side, with a glass of medicine in her hand. 
He motioned it aside. 

“Not that—not yet. I want to talk 
to you. Is that a Bible on the table?” 

“It is, sir,” said the nurse. “Shall l 
read you something ?” 

“No! There is no time. Take the 
key from under my pillow and unlock 
that bureau. So! Now bring me the 
two sealed envelopes. Have you got 
them? I cannot see.” 

“ Here they are, sir. What shall I do 
with them ?” 

“ Take the Bible in your hand! When 
I am dead, you will give those two en- 
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“HE DREAMED A DREAM” 


velopes to my daughter, when she is 
alone. When she is alone: remember 
that! And you will give her this message: 
‘Though you have deceived your father, 
he gives you one more chance of receiv- 
ing his forgiveness. Here are two wills, 
both dated by me on the same day—the 
day I heard of your marriage. One will 


leaves all my money to you, the other 
bequeaths all that I possess to the London 
Hospitals. I have kept both, to see tl 
you would tell me, but you have not 
If you had I would have forgiven you, 
and burned the will that disinherits you. 
Perhaps your husband prevented you; !! 
he did, it remains for you to choose once 
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more between him and me. Burn the 
will by which you benefit, and I will for- 
give you fully and freely ; you will have 
punishment in this world, for you have 
married a villain, and you will find it out 
before long, but you will have saved your 
soul. If you care more for him and for 
riches than for your soul it is yours to 
choose.’ Do you understand, nurse ?” 

“ Yes, sir, but——” cried the woman. 
He would not hear her to the end. 

“Then swear to 


eagerly, but she got no answer. 
hope that it was reckoned to a hard man, 
but a sorely tried one, that his last words 
were words of pity. 
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“ Shall I call her, sir,” asked the nurse 
Let us 


Owen Eckford was in his element next 


morning, and showed himself the model 
of an efficient private secretary. He 
announced that the heiress had given 
him full powers to act for her, and re- 
ceived lawyers and undertakers, and all 





me, on the book you 
hold in your hand, 
that you will deliver 
the message as I 
gave it, and that, 
whatever results 
therefrom, you will 
tell no one till the 
day of your death. 
If you refuse me 
you must take the 
curse of a dying 
man. That may 
not mean much, but 
| think it means 
something.” 

rrembling and 
crying, the poor 
nurse took the oath, 
and her patient fell 
back on his pillow, 
with a grim smile 
on his lips. 

“Now give me 
the medicine! not 
that it is of any 
use, you know. 
What time is it?” 

“Five o’clock, 
sir,” said the nurse. 
“The day will soon 
dawn now!” 

“I shall not see it 
—poor Elise! When 
she was born the 
sky was red. What 
does the rhyme say, 





Rouge Aurore—Ciel 
en feu — 
Meéchante mort en 
evats licu ! 


;” 


Poor Elise 
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‘“‘puT THE LETTERS IN ELISE’S HAND” 


other black ravens who frequent the 
neighbourhood of a corpse, with proper 
decorum. All the time his heart was 
bursting with exultation. He had played 
for a great stake. Up to the very last 
the issue had been doubtful, but now he 
was safe. Thishousewas/zs house! Those 
dark oak cabinets filled with costly plate 
were his to keep, to sell, to give away if 
he chose—which he assuredly would not 
choose. Fortune had been unkind to 
him in his youth, but now she had re- 
warded him as he deserved. 

Upstairs Elise and the hospital nurse 
were having an interview. 

“You are sure—you are sure he said 
* poor Elise!’” 

“He did, miss. 


He said something 
about a red.dawn, and some foreign sort 
of a language—poetry I take it—and 
then he said your name, and with that 
the poor soul passed away. He was fond 
of you, miss, and he thought of no one 
else when he lay a-dying.” 
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“T was the only one left to 
him, nurse, and I deceived him. 
I must tell someone, or my 
heart will burst. I am married 
to Mr. Eckford, and I dared 
not tell him. I was afraid he 
would curse me.” 

“That he wouldn’t, my poor 
dear!” said the hospital nurse, 
gathering Elise’s slender form, 
shaken by sobbing, into her 
motherly arms. “He knew well 
that you were married, and he 
was waiting and watching for 
you to tell him, and when you 
didn’t he knew who prevented 
you, and he died blessing you. 
What more would you have? 
I have lost two myself, and | 
know how things come back 
when it is too late, but—dear 
heart, the poor thing has fainted. 
Whatever shall I do now?” 

What she did was a true 
inspiration. Laying the inani- 
mate form on the bed, she 
drew the two fateful envelopes 
from her bosom, and put them 
in Elise’s hand. Quickly, lest 

the girl should recover consciousness, 
she repeated the message of the dead, 
and then snatched up both papers, and 
bravely placed them in the very heart of 
the fire that burned on the hearth, piling 
coals over them, and watching the 
parchments writhe and shrivel like tor- 
tured demons in the flame. 

“Wherever he is now, he'll be the 
better of this!” she said simply. “And 
my soul is clear of the oath. There's 
trouble and wrong enough in the world 
without adding more to it. And a baby 
coming too! The lawyers may settle it 
as they like. I’ve done my share.” She 
took up a carafe of water, and turned to 
her patient on the bed. 

So the courage of a woman had power 
to break down the wall against which 
poor Elise might have shattered her soul 
in vain. And Owen Eckford took his 
seat in the high places of the earth, and 
had his reward in this world, as I hope 
the hospital nurse had in the next. 
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Comic 


WRITTEN BY ROBERT MACHRAY. 


to see, even under the most 
depressing circumstances, the 
humorous side of things. The 
caricaturist, like the poor, is ever with 
us. There is nothing sacred in his eyes, 


Te: are people who never fail 
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and he finds materials for his wanton 
wit in the most unlikely quarters. 

Yet it would hardly have been thought 
probable that coins would have been 
chosen for the display of fancy, of wit, of 
humour,and of satire. The official mind is 
not given to levity, and the Masters of 
the Mint, like bishops, must be grave. 
For a coin is a serious thing, the only 
more serious thing in the whole world 
being the want of coin altogether ; but 
this by the way. 

As far back as the time of the Emperor 
Gallienus there was extant a piece 
of money which satirically represented 
that effeminate monarch as going to the 
Banquet of the Gods dressed as a 
woman, 

But it is not so much to coins issued 
by sober-minded Governments that we 
have to look for attempts at humour. 


Coims 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


It is rather to those pieces of money 
once “ current with the merchant,” called 
tokens, that we go for genuine comicali- 
ties. The origin of these coins is not 
far to seek. There was scarcely in exist- 
ence in this country until late in the 
Hanoverian period, indeed until the 
present reign, a coinage which would 
serve as small change. This led trades- 
men and others engaged in a ready-cash 
business to supply the deficiency by pro- 
ducing pennies, halfpennies and farthings 
at their own individual mints, so to speak, 
and with whatever mottoes or other 
ornament seemed to be good in their own 
eyes. 

Not infrequently representations of 
articles of domestic use occur on these 
coins. On one appears a three-legged 
pot, familiarly known as a “crock,” while 
upon a token of St. Ives there is seen a 
very odd-looking tub with two women 
washing. 

Perhaps the earliest examples of comic 
coins in England are the two illustrations 
here. In the first one “ Francis Swindell 
of Macclesfeild” makes himself respon- 
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sible for one halfpenny. On the reverse 
he states his belief to be that “ square 
dealinge is best, 1669.” It will be noticed 


that, further to emphasise his sentiments 
on this point, the coins have been made 
square. In the second a _ certain 
“Thomas Cotton of Middlewich,” on 
heart-shaped 
pieces of metal, 
palms off on 
his ‘customers 
this horrible 
distich, “ Al- 
though but 
brass, yet let it 
pass.” A motto 
found on an- 
other token of 
this period has 
upon it, “Touch not mine anointed, and 
do my profits no harm.” 

A medalette which was issued in 1741, 
though it scarcely can be called a coin, 
is well worthy of being introduced here. 
The legends written around the 
medalette are “ Make reom for Sit 
Robert” and “No excise,” while 
the devil in the centre is seen lead- 
ing Sir Robert Walpole towards 
the mouth of the Infernal Beast. 

Towards the end of the Jast cen- 
tury there appeared a very large 
number of tokens, and it could 
scarcely be, in that heated and ex- 
traordinary time, but that there 
should be satirical or humorous 
references to the great men, and to the 
most striking political and social events 
of the age. 

Here are two, one representing the 
faces of Pitt and Fox joined together, 
while in the inscription above them there 


appear the words “Odd Fellows.” In the 
second one, Pitt’s face appears side by 
side with the head of a donkey, the sugves- 
tion being sufficiently obvious. 
The next group of coins speaks 
of some of the political ideas of 
the period. On the first coin 
there are to be seen three “ Noted 
advocates for the rights of men,” 
all hanging from the one gibbet. 
The names of these worthies were 
Thomas Spence, Sir Thomas 
Moore and Tom Paine. On the 
second, the last-named individual 
again suggests the theme. Paine 
now appears hanging by himself 
on a scaffold, with the punning statement 
“The End of Pain.” The third repre- 
sents on one side a “ Freeborn Briton,” 
whose freedom apparently has brovght 
him to rags 
and chains; on 
the other side 
there is a 
drawing of a 
“French Re- 
publican,” 
whose eyes 
simply seem to 
swell out with 
fatness, while 
his whole Per- prrt’s PACE JOINED TO HEAD oF 
son speaks of ee 
almost too much prosperity. 
The great Bogey of that period was of 
course Napoleon. In the present piping 
times of peace we are scarcely abie to 


comprehend how great a terror was then 
felt of the man who was literally the dread 
of the world and the Scourge of Europe. 
On a Warwickshire token we see reflected 
this feeling. Round the coin is written 
“End of Buneparte and the F ench 
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Army,” and in the middle of the coin 
there is a long, ghastly, endless row 


vanishing into the infinite perspective, of 





corpses interminable 
gallows. 

The next Napoleonic token is some- 
what later date. The mottoes here are 
“ Unspeakable Friends ” and “ To Elba.” 
In the centre of 
the coin Napoleon 
is seen riding on a 
donkey with his 
face turned to its 
tail; the donkey 
itself is being led 
by his Satanic 
Majesty, away 
from Europe and 
the France which 
Napoleon had 
dominated, to that little island whose 
sovereignty was given him in derisior 
by his conquerors. 

It is sometimes not quite clear what 
was the exact meaning intended to 
be conveyed by some of the in- 
scriptions on the camic coins of 
the last century. But, in the case 
of the remarkably fine specimen 
of engraving shown in the coin 
upon which is inscribed the legend 
“The End of the Three Logger- 
heads,” the reference may be to 
the three noted advocates for the 
rights of men already referred to, 
but this is doubtful. Here, how- 
ever, are again to be seen three 
figures depending from a single 
gibbet, to which they have been con- 
veyed in a cart drawn by a donkey, and 
which is faithfully represented as stand- 
ing beneath the scaffold. 


dangling from 








The next illustration shows a coin 
the meaning of the inscription on which 
cannot now be ascertained, but which 
was obviously intended to have 
a humorous reference to the par- 
ticular time. The words are 
“Great Heads,” “Wrong Heads,” 
“Right Heads.” “A way to pre- 
vent knaves getting a trick” 
simply alludes to the fact, most 
probably, that tokens were used 
as small change, and thus by 
their circulation prevented the 
poorer members of the com- 
munity from being done out of 
petty sums in their marketing. 

Once or twice a coin has been rendered 
comic quite unintentionally. The follow- 
ing is a very odd instance of this. 
During Kriiger’s first occupation of the 
Presidency of the Transvaal, and fearing 
lest he should not 
again be selected 
for that office, he 
gave orders to 

"Ow MUBSIA a \ have a certain 

¥RUSBIA «A number of gold 
(eee #7 coins struck bear- 
VpweLisearou! |) ing the effigy of 
wana himself on one 

SCHMWwAWT 2ui 

Ne ee side, and on the 

other the Boer 

Trek Waggon. 

The artist who drew the design put two 
poles to the waggon instead of one. This 
was bad enough, as it gravely offended 
the tender susceptibilities for truth of 
Oom Paul’s burghers. That which 








was infinitely worse, and which damned 
Kriiger’s coinage beyond hope, was 
the fact that beneath his own. bust 
there was evident, plain in the sight of 
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all men, the word Os. As a matter 
of fact, “O.S.” were the initials of the 
engraver, but Os means in Dutch, first, 
an ox, then, secondly, an ox-like, bovine 
fellow, and, thirdly—not to mince matters 





—a fool. It was not long before this 
awful characterisation of the President 
of the South African Republic was dis 
covered and commented upon, and the 
circulation of the coins withdrawn. 





PUNCH AND JUDY AT THE SEASIDE 


PHOTO BY CHARLES KNIGHT, NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT 
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A Frontier Editor 


WRITTEN BY LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD. ILLUSTRATED BY R. SAVAGE 
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HE moment one first 
set eyes on McAngus 
one instinctively felt 
that here was a man 
with a history. His 
marked _ slovenliness 
made him appear 
singularly out of place 
among the smart, well- 
groomed frequenters of 
the Temple Bar Club; 
and yet there was a 
ring of good-humour 

‘ and affection in the 

voices of the clubmen, 

who all had something 
to say as they passed 
to “ Mac” or “ David,” 
as they alternatively 

called him. He was a 

great awkward-looking, shock-headed, 

red-bearded, Belfast Irishman, with a 

shambling gait, a husky voice, and sixty 

years on his round, stooping shoulders. 

His coat, although of a good cut and 

material, was invariably covered with 

dust ; his linen was frayed; his boots 
were usually unlaced ; and his waistcoat 
was generally whitened with the ash of 
those everlasting cigarettes, the smoke of 
which had coloured his right fore-finger 
and its neighbour a dingy yellow of the 
shade of a mariner’s oilskins. On a 
windy day, in particular, when the dust 
was about, there was nothing McAngus 
so much resembled as a tramp; and he 
was wont himself to tel!, with infinite 
relish, how upon one occasion a new 
steward had endeavoured to resist his 
entrance into the club, scorning to credit 
his statement that he was a member, 
until a waiter had come forward to cor- 
toborate his unconvincing assertion. 

There was, indeed, nothing agreeable 

about “Mac's” appearance except the 


expression of his eyes, which was cus- 
tomarily one of quiet and contented 
enjoyment. 

Like the majority of the members of 
the club, McAngus was a journalist; and 
in the capacity of a sub-editor of the 
Morning Tribune, his working hours 
would be from early in the evening until 
about one in the morning. Those were 
precisely the hours when he was most 
constant in his attendance at the club, 
and he was generally to be found in the 
snug little card-room. He would sit all 
night at the table. He did not himself 
take any active part in the play. The 
energy to engage in anything so bustling 
was now wanting in him, however ardent 
a player he may once have been. He 
would simply sit between two members, 
watching their game and smoking their 
tobacco. If either. the man on his right 
or he on his left rose from the tablea 
winner, McAngus would indubitably 
claim to have brought the good-luck; 
and if either of the men opposite to him 
won, then it was equally, according to the 
unblushing claims of McAngus, through 
his Mascot-like influence, acting upon 
such occasions transversely. Nor were 
those claims mere vain and idle boasts. 
They were declarations made with a very 
definite purpose; for McAngus had, by 
long study, arrived at the conclusion that 
the most auspicious moment at which he 
could negotiate a loan was when a man 
was known to have winnings upon him 
in ready money. And the persistency 
with which David fcliowed the winner to 
the outer door-mat, night after night, 
suggested that the system paid him satis- 
factory dividends. At first one marvelled 
how “Mac’s” colleagues in the sub- 
editorial room of the 7ribune office could 
consent so cheerfully to the performance 
of the additional work which his absence 
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obviously caused them. The explana- 
tion was not difficult to find. They 
found it preferable to bear that evil rather 
than fly to others which they knew full 
well. “Mac’s” company and co-opera- 
tion would inevitably entail upon them 
the burden of ministering to his inordi- 
nate cravings for eleemosynary Virginia 
and gratuitous half-crowns. 

McAngus’s strict inattention to busi- 
ness and his painstaking and persevering 
neglect of duty were not merely acci- 
dental: they were part of a well-con- 
sidered and _ enthusiastically adopted 
system. He was a philosophic lounger: 
a loafer on principle. He had had a 
career which, although, perhaps, it lost 
nothing of its incident in his telling of it, 
yet was sufficiently adventurous in sober 
truth; and “ Mac” was certainly a fascin- 
ating character as he used to sit, lazily 
rolling misshapen cigarettes, relating how 
he had been one of the first dozen white 
men who had pegged out mining claims 
in the Redskin-infested Black Hills dis- 
trict; how in one memorable month he 
had struck it so rich with such continuity 
that he might have returned East well- 
off for the remainder of his life had he 
not, upgn one still more epoch-making 
night directly afterwards, “ done it all in,” 
through drawing the fourth queen to the 
three already in his hand, “what time 
One-Ear Joe was filling his tarnation 
straight flush;” or how he had, in hand- 
to-hand conflict with Lone Bear, knocked 
that famous brave’s tomahawk from his 
dusky hand with a revolver ball which 
left two of that warrior’s fingers lying in 
a clump of mesquite grass. 

McAngus owed the last twenty years 
of his life, he considered, to a grave 
instance of dereliction of duty on his 
part, which happened in the middle 
seventies; and ever since then, with 
growing strength in his resolves, he had 
declined to flout Providence, as he spe- 
ciously put it, by forgetting the warning 
he then received. In those days he was 
a prominent member of a flourishing 
mining community in the south-west 
corner of Dakota. He gave the town of 


Euchre Creek a standing, and its hetero- 
geneous inhabitants a healthy pride in it 
which they might not otherwise have 


possessed in quite the same degree, by 
running a weekly newspaper devoted to 
its interests. The Euchre Creek Monitor 
may not have been the most dignified of 
journals, and it was probably lacking in 
a sense of proportion. Indeed, when the 
announcement of the result of the Presi- 
dential election synchronised with the 
taking by the Deputy-Sheriff of Jake 
Thompson, for holding up the stage, 
there were several subscribers who had 
their doubts whether McAngus was justi- 
fied in allowing the election news to be 
crowded out in order to make room for 
a description of Big Jake’s stubborn 
resistance, spirited as that account ad- 
mittedly was. But such errors of judg- 
ment notwithstanding, “Mac” kept the 
camp whooping with delight by his racy 
records of Creek affairs, and by his lively 
interchanges of compliments with the 
denizens of neighbouring gulches and 
flats. When, for instance, the evolution 
of Euchre Creek’s civilisation culminated 
in the opening of a general laundry, 
the comments of the unwashed and 
contemptuous miners of the less enter- 
prising Warm Springs, as reported by 
an express-man, had _ well-nigh _per- 
suaded Euchre Creek that there was 
something effeminate about a_ boiled 
shirt, until “ Mac” restored their waning 
self-respect and spurred their rivals on 
to emulation by a caustic article full of 
blunt allusions to the colour-blindness of 
those folks at Warm Springs who mis- 
takenly called themselves white men. 
Moreover, as the local correspondent of 
the New York Gazette, McAngus earneG 
the thanks of Euchre Creek by prevent- 
ing the East from forgetting what a go- 
ahead place this particular spot in the 
West was. There was no lack of what 
in those days “ Mac” called “ happen- 
ings.” Bad men and vigilants vied with 
one another in committing deeds of 
violence. Their motives were different, 
but their acts made news with equal 
sureness, The stage was periodically 
held-up. The “tarantula juice” of the 
several saloons created its own class of 
events ; and if the gulch was occasionally 
at places unproductive of pay-dirt, n0- 
where within the limits of the camp ‘did 
it cease to yield incident. The gossip of 
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the saloons was mainly easily convertible 
into cold type; and, if the truth be told, 
I fear the “ Monitor” bore many internal 
evidences of having been edited from 
the bar of “The Universal Claim.” It 
was a prevalent belief, which was not alto- 
gether a popular fal- 
lacy, that McAngus 
was always to be 
found there, and the 
subscribers to the 
paper would fore- 
gather there and 
report to him whom 
they had shot, or 
whose claim had 
petered out, or who 
had been taking the 
biggest jack - pots. 
There were some 
who alleged that on 
those rare occasions 
when news was 
scarce, the enter- 
prising editor of the 
Monitor made it 
himself. For ex- 
ample, when Mc- 
Angus dropped 
Stevens in his 
tracks for uttering 
a disrespectful allu- 
sion to Mrs. Mc- 
Angus, there was 
certainly coinciding 
with that event an 
otherwise undoubt- 
ed scantiness about 
the column custom- 
arily devoted to 
“Saloon Shindies.” 
McAngus subse- 
quently admitted 
that he had not 
communicated with 
his slandered wife 
since he parted 
company with her in Chicago nine 
years earlier; and perhaps Stevens may 
have had no adequate reason to expect 
that his careless remark would have 
been so instantaneously resented. But 
the camp considered that McAngus’s 
action was justified, having regard to the 
combination of influences which were 
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presumed to have affected him—namely, 
his indignation as an outraged husband 
allied to his provocation as a news- 
hungry editor. Without any specific 
declaration being made that McAngus 
would not have felt called upon to 
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avenge his wife’s reputation had that 
“ Saloon Shindies ” column heen fuller, it 
was tacitly and universally agreed among 
the miners that they would thereafter 
deny themselves the pleasure of making 
“ Mac’s” relatives a topic of conversation 
at such times as his paper had any 
room for further reports. But, as I say, 
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such times were rare. There were always 
the Indians to keep existence out in the 
Black Hills district from stagnating. 
The, Sioux, who had once proudly 
boasted that their country reached to 
the end of the world, were now. being 
pushed further and further West by the 
rushes of yold-seekers and the advancing 
track of the Pacific Railroad, which, 
with as much chance as that of the old 
lady who tried to sweep back the 
Atlantic, they savagely fought to divert 
from their beloved hunting grounds. 
The United States Government tem- 
porised with the Redskins, sending them 
peace offerings in the form of blankets, 
fishing nets, furs, and ponies ; and com- 
missioners were sent out to foster among 
them a taste for agriculture and other 
peaceful pursuits—including whisky- 
_ drinking, apparently, inasmuch as the 
Indians were, with the secret cognisance 
of the authorities, provided with spirits, 
the said spirits being accounted for under 
the innocent-looking item of “hatchets.” 
Attentions like these kept the Redskins 
fairly quiet throughout the winter ; but 
in the spring the Indians’ fancies lightly 
turned to thoughts of scalps ; and those 
who had gambled away their blankets, 
their mustangs, and their squaws, would 
incite their fellow-tribesmen to join them 
in firing ranches, plundering emigrant 
waggons, aud in general marauding. At 
length matters reached a climax, and the 
soldiers from the Fort at Grizzly Ridge 
were ordered out upon a punitive expedi- 
tion. McAngus got the first news of 
this in a private dispatch from the New 
York Gazette, which also conveyed to him 
instructions to act as that journal’s special 
representative in the operations. He was 
delighted to undertake the commission, 
and that very afternoon he joined the 
troop as it rode past Euchre Creek, 
under the command of Captain Railton. 
There were already three pressmen, the 
representatives of two other New York 
papers and of a syndicate, with the ex- 
pedition, and McAngus was soon on the 
best of terms with them. When he found 
that, in the hurry of his departure he had 
recollected his Winchester and _ his 
Derringer at the expense of his note- 
book, copy paper, and pencils, which had 
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completely escaped his memory, these 
contréres fitted him up handsomely with 
these well-nigh equally important acces- 
sories. It was a memorable ride. As 
the cavalcade swept down the great 
cafion, with its vast and desolate grandeur, 
the sun was sinking over the distant 
Rockies, its oblique rays and the reflec- 
tion and the glowing clouds giving their 
snow-clad summits a marvellous effect. 
They were capped with. molten gold. 
The very soldiers were awestruck with 
the scene encountered under such cir- 
cumstances, with the hush of drowsy 
nature unbroken save by the clank of 
the cavalcade as it rode down the ravine. 
Then winding round the base of a hill, 
the very monotony of the treeless land- 
scape, rolling away into a vague and 
shadowy horizon, had a touch of the 
infinite about it which was grand and 
impressive. There were, as a matter of 
course in such an undertaking, scouts out 
in advance, on the flanks, and in the rear. 
Suddenly two of those Pawnee scouts 
from the front, painted hideously on face 
and chest, bare to the waist, with red 
ribbons tying their plaited black hair, 
and with their embroidered elk-skins 
flying in the wind, came riding back. A 
halt was called while Captain Railton 
received their report. It was that the 
enemy, a united horde of Sioux and 
Comanches, had been seen filing into 
one of the fastnesses of the unexplored 
Black Hills. The little force pushed on, 
and upon reaching the next bluff Captain 
Railton was able with his own eyes to 
verify the scouts’ information. Through 
the field-glasses he borrowed from one 
of the other correspondents McAngus 
was able to make out the very skin 
tents on the backs of the Redskins’ 
shaggy little ponies. “We have them 
trapped like rats in a hole!” “They 
could not have been aware of our 
approach!” “Their scouts have been 
caught napping!” These were the ex- 
pressions one heard on all sides. Captain 
Railton already began to discuss whether 
or not the buffalo grass and the Spanish 
bayonet, which grew in profusion, were 
yet sufficiently dry to be utilised for 
burning them out. But the considera- 
tion of the possibility of that mancuvre 
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was.premature ; for when at length the 
weary ride ended within a safe distance 
of the entrance to the cave, it was found 
that a great rock had been rolled in tront 
of its mouth ; and the want of discretion 
with which the first reconnaissance of the 
scene was made brought forth a flight of 
steel-headed arrows which wounded three 
troopers. There was nothing to be done 
but to adopt a policy of masterly inac- 
tivity, and the detachment accordingly 
took up a position which made it look 
any odds that a single Redskin could ever 
again emerge from that cave without 
being instantly picked off by a dozen 
marksmen. The troopers were to a man 
disappointed with the turn affairs had 
taken. They would have greatly pre- 
ferred a short, sharp, decisive encounter 
to this prospect of an extended siege. 
Nothing, however, could be done to force 
the fighting ; and with pickets set and 
guard mounted the night was passed as 
securely as it could have been in the fort 
itself. 

McAngus never hesitated to admit 
that one night gave him what he called “a 
bellyful of war-reporting.” To begin 
with, the hot, arid atmosphere of the day 
had been followed by something un- 
commonly like a blizzard during the 
night. The wind tore down the gloomy 
hills, whirling not the warm snows of an 
English January, but icy flakes which 
stung with the intensity of their cold. 
Wrap up as he would, he could not 
escape the penetrating frost. Then, too, 
the other pressmen were not inclined to 
sociability, but “fooled about writing-up 
their dispatches.” They kept driving 
their pencils until their hands were too 
benumbed to form another word, after 
which they promptly huddled themselves 
up beneath their rugs and slept as peace- 
fully as the inmates of a_ nursery. 
McAngus was greatly disappointed in 
them. All night long he lay shivering, 
wondering, notwithstanding the excel- 
lence of the outlook which he knew was 
being kept, whether the morning would 
find him with his hair on. The Redskins 
in their fastness were as silent as the 
dead, and the only accompaniments to 
McAngus’s gloomy speculations were the 
short, sharp, piping barks of the prairie 


dogs and the blood-curdling warnings o 
the rattlesnakes. His log cabin at 
Euchre Creek was not exactly the lap of 
luxury, but how he longed to be back 
there again! And this, he reflected, 
might be the first of Heaven knew how 
many similar nights of dreary watching 
and waiting. He told himself that the 
Redskin was as hard in his powers of 
endurance and as free from physical 
weakness as a steam-engine; and if it 
were to be a case of starving-out 
the interned horde, why, then Captain 
Railton might find he had bitten off 
a bigger bit than he could chew in 
any reasonable time. Hang the New 
York Gazette, thought McAngus. He 
would rather be in the “ Universal Claim’ 
dropping his dust at every hand all 
through the night, rather than in this 
predicament. Before the dawn had 
broken he had made up his mind defi- 
nitely to leave the Gazefte in the lurch, 
and to throw up this unpleasant under- 
taking there and then. It was shabby, 
he knew; but in honest truth he preferred 
to be shabby and safe, rather than be 
high-minded at the expense, maybe, of 
having his scalp hanging at the girdle ot 
Bucking Bison or some other derned 
brown devil. Not to put too fine a point 
upon it, the solitude of the night, giving 
play to the liveliness of his imagination, 
had made him begin to get horribly 
frightened, and he awoke in the morning 
from a brief, unquiet slumber, confirmed 
in his intention to straightway throw up 
the journalistic sponge. And then, sud- 
denly, the dangers of a lonely, unprotected 
ride back to Euchre Creek struck him 
like a blow between the eyes. These 
other three journalists were obviously too 
much the blind unreasoning slaves ot 
duty to be persuaded to accompany him, 
even if their escort could have made the 
journey much safer. Although the main 
body of the insurgent Indians was 
trapped in this cave, it was quite on the 
cards that there were a few others 


‘traversing the region between this fortress 


and Euchre Creek. Judge of McAngus'’s 
delight then, when, as soon as the en- 
campment began to get asté, he saw 
some mule litters being prepared for the 
wounded troopers, and heard the sergeant 
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of the escort which was to take themback commotion .by the arrival, upon spent 
to the fort summoned to receive the and broken-down chargers, of the only 
message he was to deliver from Captain two survivors of Captain Railton’s force. 
Railton. McAngus bade good-bye to Both were wounded. One, however, had 


his confréres, 
mounted his 
horse, and arrived 
back in Euchre 
Creek. 

And although 
he had deserted 
the expedition in 
this inexcusable 
manner, thegrace- 
less McAngus 
was the only man 
who ever got 
through to New 
York a descrip- 
tion of the fate 
of Captain Rail- 
ton and his gal- 
lant troop. Rarely 
even in America, 
where they culti- 
vate the “ scoop ” 
so assiduously, 
has so big and 
sensational an 
“exclusive” been 
secured by a 
newspaper as the 
one sent along by 
McAngus to the 
Gazette. Mc- 
Angus, as I have 
let it be under- 
stood, always did 
believe in the 
saloon as a first- 
class place to wait 
for news, and it 
was at the bar of 
the “Universal 
Claim” that he 
got hold of the 
materials for his 
great dispatch. 

For on the 
morning follow- 
ing McAngus’s 
ignominious 
flight, Euchre 
Creek was thrown 
into a violent 
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escaped with nothing more than a flesh 
wound in his thigh. The other had so 
terrible a gash in his left side that he had 
fainted repeatedly during the ride, and 
had to be tied on to his mount 
by his comrade. They were carried to 
the “ Universal Claim” and put to bed, 
and after they had submitted to the rude 
surgery which the camp could provide, 
they related to McAngus their ghastly 
story. That unknown cave in which the 
Redskins had taken refuge ran right 
through a section of the hills, with an 
exit at the rear. Either, after their first 
night’s immunity from danger, the sen- 
tinels got a little less careful than Red- 
skin-fighting necessitates, or else there 
was treachery on the part of the Pawnee 
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scouts. At all events the Indians, rein- 
forced by another horde, and without 
any warning, attacked the detachment 
in the rear, surrounded them in the dark, 
and mowed them down ruthlessly. It 
was an awful massacre. “ Those three 
newspaper men,” said the trooper with 
the flesh wound, “were close by me. 
They fought like soldiers and stretched 
as many Redskins apiece as any trooper 
there. But they all three fell, and you 
can guess what has happened to them by 
now. Thank your God, Mr. McAngus, 
that you quitted when you did, for other- 
wise, some four hours ago, your body 
would have been lying out under the 
stars while the savages ran over it with 
their scalping-knives.” 





HEART'S GARDEN 


SHUT lilies are her thoughts, 


Shut rosebuds her desires, 


And all the pleasance of her soul 


Is breaking flowery fires. 


Here, too, are tender green, 


And nooks of easy shade, 


And little morning stars of dew 


To bend down every blade. 


I may not have—nor buy: 


My all were too small price— 


But, oh! to be the summer wind 


In this young Paradise! 


W. A. MACKENZIE. 
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HAT a significance might there 
W not lurk in this title. Might 

it not, indeed, represent the 

wedding-gown in its exquisite 
satin simplicity which cost her all her 
life’s happiness, as the wedding-gowns of 
heroines of fiction are apt to do; or it 
might imply but the simple white muslin 
gown she wore the first time she saw Az. 
But, by the way, simple’ muslin gowns 
are, under the immediate orders of 
Fashion, becoming a mere myth. Muslin 
is the idol of the day, and it is an idol 
which we delight to honour in the most 
extravagant fashion. We heap frill upon 
frill of lace upon our muslins, we deck 
them with ribbons, we bedizen them with 
frills, we wear real pearls round the neck- 
bands, we crown them with Leghorn hats 
gay with blue ribbons and pink roses, 
and we altogether treat them with the 
respect, the attention and the adulation 
which our great-grandmothers were wont 
to lavish upon their best black silks. 
Oh! those best black silks, how ugly 
they were, with their ill-cut skirts, bodices 
of shapeless inelegance trimmed with 


little frills of blond lace, disgraced by 
leg-of-mutton sleeves and trimmed with 
rouleaux of black satin! Disrespectful 
person that I am, why thus treat with 
scorn the costumes which have been? | 
suppose it is because I cannot help it, 
because it is in a blind worship of that 
which is in the world of dress, that I can 
write myself down at least sincere. 
“And what 7s?” shouts the chorus of 
womenkind who read their LUDGATE. 
Everything zs which makes for the beau- 
tiful. And besides the popularity of 
muslin and lace, the softest of canvas 
obtains the affections of the multitude in 
the palest of colours, trimmed with rows 
of ribbon. This looks its very best when 
trimmed with rows of satin ribbon and 
kilted @ soleil, as all good skirts should be 
kilted to-day—a method, by the way, 
exceedingly successful when applied to 
glacé silk, whose charms, it would ap- 
pear, time cannot wither nor circum- 
stances stale. Quite a delightful model 
dress is to be found in pervenche—a 
favourite colour this—glacé silk, with a 
skirt kilted and striped above the knees 
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with a piece of ecru lace mounted on 
lisse studded with tiny steel paillettes, 
the ubiquitous bolero appearing on the 
bodice, while round the waist is a belt 
of cerise glacé; and the toque which 


puts the finishing touch to it shows a- 


marvellous combination of hyacinths, 
light mauve tulle, and red geraniums 
tucked beneath the brim, which turns up 
very much at one side. 

And to say a few words as to the 
cost of such possessions: Muslin at the 
moment may be obtained for ts. 4d. a 
yard, and a dress made of this set into 
tucks alternating with Valenciennes lace 
will absorb some sixteen or twenty 


yards, three dozen yards of lace being _ 


the lowest amount possible for its proper 

decoration, and this lace ranges in price 

from sixpence the yard. And then the 

toque, alas! cannot be secured under 

amateur circumstances: it will have to 

be purchased at a price of three guineas. 
But on consideration I find I am not 

writing about the costliest dress I ever 

saw: it is a difficult question this, and 

would imply, of course, the use of real 

lace allied to satin brocade. The satin 

brocade might be inter-threaded with 

gold tinsel, and have a design of roses— 

red, pink and yellow—straying over its 

surface. This lined with a roseate velvet 

might be used to make a Court train— 

of course it is a Court 

dress which is the cost- 

liest I have ever seen— 

and the entire under-skirt 

would be of Rose point 

mounted on lisse, or 

chiffon accordion pleated. 

Then, to add to the ex- 

pense, we might—if we 

were consistently prodi- 

gal—have the few folds 

of satin which confine the 

lace buttoned with two old diamond 

buttons, and old diamond buckles might 

glisten on the shoulders and hold the 

pleats of the train in their position, while 

a Medici collar of Rose point might be 

wired to set out round the shoulders; 

then, I think, we should really have 

achieved an expenditure which the hero 

in Gulliver's Travels might have termed 


“ prodigious.” 


So much for the Court dress. But | 
fancy I could spend almost as much 
money in the concoction of a walking 
gown if I really tried, and to achieve 
this I would use coat-of-mail jet or 
steel, which, for the benefit of the un- 
initiated, 1 will explain is based on a net 
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foundation closely covered with pai!lettes, 
and this I would form into long tabs 
hangirig from the waist to the hem, right 
round the skirt, made of accordion- 
pleated crépe de chine of a grey tone 
The crépe de chine bodice should have 4 
real lace yoke and overhang a corsclet 0! 
the steel trimming. Or if I did not use 
the steel trimming, then I would have 
the crépe de chine in white, the trimming 
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in jet, and in all cases real lace on the 
yoke. For any féte such a dress could 
be completed with a little cape made of 
accordion-kilted chiffon with a jet collar 
turned up round the neck and elaborately 
filled. If completed with a hat of white 
chiffon, draped with black lace, fastened 
at one side with a diamond brooch and 
superior ostrich feathers of white and 
black, seven in number, again we arrive 
at a height of expenditure which might 
be termed prodigious. 

A crépe de chine of fine quality costs 
about ten shillings a yard, and it is not 
arare state of affairs to meet jet trim- 
mings at ten pounds a set, while the 
real lace yoke would easily absorb five 
pounds ; and then the hat, if it 
is to have those superior ostrich 
feathers to which I alluded, 
might well be written down as 
involving nine of Great Britain's 
golden sovereigns. 

But handsome materials are 
not necessary to the costly dress. 
You can pay a vast sum of 
inoney for a gown of net traced 
from neck to hem with little 
frills of real Valenciennes lace 
in conventional designs, fol- 
lowed with narrow rows of 
black velvet ribbons. Such 
work being done by hand takes 
a great deal of time, and time 
is paid for at liberal rates—to 
the employer of labour, but to 
the labourer maybe it is an- 
other story. 

To-day, indeed, dress is more 
expensive than it has been since 
the sixteenth century, for we 
employ jewelling, braiding and 
embroidery of all descriptions, 
while no stuff is too fine for us 
to work delicate traceries of 
lace upon its surface — no 
material too magnificent for us 
to imagine we can improve it 
by the introduction of sequins 
or diamonds. The imitation 
diamond twinkles merrily on 
the finest of lace in Paris— 
indeed they introduce real dia- 
monds to do such decorative 
duty; and I think the costliest 





bodice I ever met was of old lace with 
the centre of each floral pattern showing 
a diamond. This was lined with ecru 
lisse, and the effect was quite gorgeously 
beautiful. And the price! well, it ran 
into rour figures ! . 
Prices are certain!y up in clothes to- 
day, when we who know are not 
astonished when we are asked to pay 
seven guineas for a hat whose trimming 


may possibly consist of a bunch of 


flowers and two feathers, or a jewelled 
crown and:a wing. We sit not agape, 
but merely try it on, and finding that it 
suits us suggest to the complacent 
assistant that it should be dispatched 
immediately—we.always want our things 
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dispatched immediately—and entered to 
our account. It is this great and glorious 
principle of credit which obtains so much 
popularity with seller and buyer that in- 
duces us to reach such magnificent heights 
of extravagance. When once we owe a 
firm fifty pounds what matters whether 
we make it seventy? So we add to our 
present possessions the hat for seven 
pounds, and the little blouse which is 
such a bargain at thirteen pounds, and 
the thing is done with never a thought. 
For the most part the firms in the West 
End who know their business are content 
enough to, take their twenty pounds a 
month on account,and so we go onrejoic- 
ing in as many clothes as we can possibly 
desire, while we declare we have not a 
thing fit to wear, and buy, buy, buy with 
a persistency worthy of a better cause 
perhaps. 

I say perhaps, but after all there is 
no reason why the earnest philanthro- 
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pist, the truly good mother, the exce'lent 
wife, and the conscientious citizen should 
not wear the best of clothes—indeed she 
should, it will make her respected by her 
fellow-women if she will carefully abstain 
from declaiming on any of her platforms 
against the evils of extravagance. After 
all we comfort ourselves with the thought 
when we are buying dress of the best, of 
the richest, of the rarest, we are giving 
work to hufidreds of poor people, pleasure 
to ourselves, and, not the least attractive 
side of the affair, causing envy in the 
breast of those other women—but no, | 
do not really mean this, having a theory 
which the practice of life has deepened, 
not shaken, that women are beset by 
none but kindly feelings the one for the 
other. And now, which was the costliest 
dress I ever saw? I am not quite certain 
that I know, but after all it may have 
been a white muslin with its blue sash 
and Leghorn hat trimmed with daisies. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


HE Mahrajah of Currie- 
bad was for the pre- 
sent located in Jermyn 
Street. On the follow- 
ing day he was com- 
manded to Windsor 
for the regulation 
dinner; in the mean- 
time he had practically 
chartered the hotel. 
Morals the Mahrajah 
possessed none—they 
would have been perfectly superfluous in 
any case—but money he had in plenty. 
For this reason the India Office people 
were fond of him. 

At the present moment they were 
desirous of getting something out of 
their distinguished visitor: more territory, 
more men, an extra sack of diamonds ; 
and the Windsor interview was expected 
to clinch the business. Meantime the 
dusky potentate winked the other eye. 
He fully appreciated the meaning of the 
phrase. He had a private music-hall of 
his own at Curriebad. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
a more consummate rascal than Nana 
Rau never drew the breath of life through 
shifty lips. Of his early career people 
knew but little. They noted that he 
spoke excellent English, and that his 
knowledge of the Stud-Book was not of 
a perfunctory character. 

Nana Rau had just dined alone. As 
he lighted his second cigarette a servant 
entered with the announcement that a 
visitor waited below. With rare gracious- 
ness the Prince ordered the gentleman to 
be conveyed into his presence. 





He came, he bowed, he closed the door 
behind him. 

“My name is Wilfred Vaughan, your 
Highness,” he said. 

The potentate nodded. The stranger 
prepossessed him, he was so exquisitely 
dressed. 

“Sit down, Mr. Vaughan,” he said, 
“and take a cigarette. Then, if you 
please, you can proceed to unfold your 
business.” 

“I am obliged to you. Ah, what it is 
to be an Eastern Potentate! Now, it 
would be impossible for me to get 
cigarettes like these. My good friend, it 
is possible that you have forgotten the 
old Oxford days ?” 

“That is a long time ago—twenty 
years,” Nana Rau replied, uneasily. 

He felt uneasy, too. The India Office 
would have been surprised to hear that 
Nana Rau had ever been, at Oxford. 
But then he was not Nana Rau at all, 
and four good lives stood between him 
and the sacks of Curriebad diamonds. 

Also incidents had happened at Oxford 
which it was expedient should remain 
buried in the silent tomb with the flowers 
blooming atop, and no white stone to 
mark their memory. Even now, were 
those stories told, Nana Rau knew that 
his connection with the throne of Currie- 
bad would come to an abrupt conclu- 
sion. 

“Twenty years are nothing,” Vaughan 
said sententiously, “and my memory is 
good.” 

“You are Vaughan of ‘The House,’ 
of course. What can you remember?” 

“Well, for instance,” Vaughan smiled 
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“there was a pretty tobacconist’s assis- 
tant: she was found dead under very 
suspicious circumstances. About the 
same time an Indian student at Christ 
Church disappeared. The police were 
anxious to find him—very anxious. 
Strange to say he was never heard of 
again ; and, until to-day, 1 haven’t seen 
him since.” 

Nana Rau recovered his equanimity. 
His thin lips ceased to twitch. He felt 
that this was a mere matter of money. 


““MY MEMORY IS Goop” 


“Old chap,” he said quite cordially, 
“ what's the figure?” 
“You always were a sensible man,” 


Vaughan replied. “Never any dashed 
Oriental poetry about you. All the 
same, there is no figure—in money signs, 
that is.” 

“Then what the deuce do you want?” 

“ That I can hardly go into in detail. 
Let us speak plainly. I’ve got the whip 
hand of you: a few words from me and 
your interest in the sovereign lord and 
ruler business stops. You recognise 
that, of course. That I require some- 
thing is obvious. I want you to stay 
away from Windsor to-morrow.” 

Nana Rau smiled at the suggestion. 
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“ Absurd,” he said; “ you know I dare 
not do so.” 

“Under ordinary circumstances, no. 
But these are not ordinary circumstances. 
You are merely going semi-officially. 
There will be no State fuss; you will 
dine at the Castle, and return here next 
morning. What is intended to take 
place yonder you know as well as I do.” 

“IT don’t want to go. It’s certain to 
be deuced slow. And if you can only 
show me some way out of the difficulty 

without compromising 
mysel 4 

“Of course I have 
my plans prepared,” 
Vaughan interrupted. 
“You don’t leave Pad- 
dington till a_ train- 
somewhere about six. 
Here is my card with 
my address. My place 
is out at Epsom. Come 
out there and lunch 
with me to-morrow, and 
bring your suite with 
you, baggage and all, 
and if we can’t come to 
terms, my carriage 
shall take you to Pad- 
dington.” 

“T have only two 
chaps with me besides 
my cook,” said the 
Prince. 

“Good. So much 
the better. Then you 
will come?” 

“ Well, there is no harm in that,” said 
Nana Rau. “I will.” ; 

A few minutes later Wilfred Vaughan, 
alias Felix Gryde, was placidly walking 
along Piccadilly. He turned into the 
Café Soyer, where the other parties to 
the conspiracy were awaiting him and 
dinner. They were the tools to be used 
and to be discarded when the curtain fell. 

“It’s all right,” Gryde proceeded to 
explain over the disque. “I told you 
Nana Rau was the same man I used to 
be at Oxford with twenty years ago. ! 
spotted him at Ascot, and I never forget 
a, face. Nana was terribly frightened, 
and, indeed, it was no idle boast that | 
could bring about his ruin.” 
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“Will he come?” asked the second 
conspirator. 

“And will the original plan stand?” 
asked the third. 

“ Exactly as arranged. You will look 
after all the details, as I shall be very 
busy till luncheon time to-morrow. You 
will see that the cold luncheon is properly 
laid out by the local caterer, and pay for 
it. Then the keys must be packed up 
so as to be posted to the landlord’s agent 
directly we leave the house. Let the 
carriage be ordered for 3.30 prompt, and 
pay the liveryman for that also. Let it 
be understood that we have just taken 
the house for six months furnished— 
which is, indeed, the fact—and go to a 
registry office to inquire about servants. 
Order a dozen, and say the housekeeper 
will call to interview them on a certain 
day. Each of us, till the time for chang- 
ing comes, retains his present disguise.” 

As a “ make-up” artist Gryde had no 
equal. Several society acquaintances 
there passed him without a sgn of recog- 
nition. 

“That's all very well,” suggested one 
of the lieutenants ; “ but suppose any of 
the Castle people happen to have seen 
Nana Rau?” 
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“Which they haven’t done,” said 
Gryde. “I haye made the most minute 
inquiries on this head. Besides, one 
Eastern Potentate is as like another as 
two peas when he is in his full war 
paint. It’s any money nobody yonder 
speaks the language, and if they do I 
shall make it my pleasure to stick to 
English. As you have both presum- 
ably been in England before, you can 
do the same. You have carefully studied 
the plans of the apartments I gave to 
you?” 

The others protested that they had. 

“Very good,” Gryde concluded ; “in 
that case there is no more to be said. 
We ought to find enough within easy 
reach yonder to reward us for all our 
trouble. And the servants of the sove- 
reign shall assist us in getting it away. 
I hope you won't find it altogether too 
slow.” 

Gryde settled the score and they rose 
to depart. In the street they separated, 
and each took a different way. Then 
they went to bed early and virtuously as 
befit men who have before them matters 
of importance on the morrow. On the 
whole they slept better than Nana Rau, 
Mahrajah of Curriebad. 


CHAPTER IL. 


IT was with considerable misgivings 
that Nana Rau drove with two dusky 
assistants down to Epsom the following 
morning. 

With him was all his baggage, a for- 
midable-looking amount for a night out; 
but then the dazzling splendour of 
Eastern attire cannot be measured by 
Western sartorial restrictions. These 
big trunks contained the full war paint 
which Nana Rau and suite intended to 
don after luncheon, and ere proceeding 
to Windsor. 

One thing Nana Rau was fully re- 
solved upon. Nothing should induce 
him to play into “Vaughan’s” hands 
unless the latter could provide him with 
a proper way out of the difficulty. It 
was only natural that the Prince should 
desire to protect himself, and nothing 
short of being able to show that he was 


the innocent victim of a vile conspiracy 
would satisfy him. 

The Indians reached Vaughan’s hos- 
pitable mansion at length and were met 
at the door by that individual himself. 

“TI am afraid I shall have to request 
you to dispense with a deal of ceremony,” 
he said. “The fact is, this place has been 
let furnished for about a year, and my 
late tenants only turned out of it last 
week, and thus we are terribly short of 
servants. These footmen don’t seem 
able to do anything without a lot of 
women to help them.” 

Vaughan, or Gryde rather, rang the 
bell violently, and presently a pair of 
men-servants appeared breathlessly. 


They. were a fine-looking pair of men, 
and their livery left nothing to be desired. 
The astute reader will have little diffi- 
culty in guessing who these footmen were. 
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“Whatever have you fellows been 
doing?” Gryde demanded. 

“ Please, sir,” replied one, in the purest 
of Cockney accents, “it’s all along of the 
new cook, which she’s drunk———” 

Gryde waved these details aside. 

“TI desire to know nothing of these 
matters,” he replied. “Take the Prince 
up to the room prepared for him, and 
these gentlemen also, and see that they 
have everything they require. Luncheon 
is prepared, I suppose ?” 

“Luncheon is waiting in the dining- 
room now, sir.” 


“SLIPPED FROM 


A little later and Nana Rau, together 
with his host and attendants, sat down 
to one of the most perfect luncheons it 
is possible to imagine. The Prince was 
a bit of an epicure in his way, and as the 
meal proceeded he softened. The choice 
champagne rendered him indifferent to 
the calls of Windsor. And really, it 
seemed quite bad taste to stand in the 
light of so enlightened a don vivant as 
Vaughan. 

Absolutely nothing had been left un- 
done. The luncheon was a work of art, 
the wines were cameos in their way, and 
the waiting of the two confederates left 
nothing to be desired. In the poetic 
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language of the modern Babylon, Nana 
Rau was an accomplished “tiddler”; in 
the old days he would have been a three- 
bottle man, and to leave such a feast of 
alcohol for a mere Court function partook 
almost of the nature of a crime. 

“Then why leave it?” Gryde asked, 
when the attendants had withdrawn and 
he and the Prince’ were alone. “Stay 
and make an evening of it.” 

“What’s the good of talking that 
dashed nonsense?” said Nana Rau 
thickly. “You know as well as possible 
that I must go.” 


HIS CHAIR AND SLEPT” 


“But it was arranged that | wa 
take your place.” 

“O! | know that’s your game. | 
pose you've got some diplomatic sw! 
on. Only show me a clear way out—a 
way which will absolutely absolve me 
from all blame—and you shall take my 
place with pleasure.” 

“I am about to do so,” said Gryd 
“I think I shall be able to satisfy 
your scruples if you will permit u 
leave you for a minute.” 

Nana Rau waved his hand majestic- 
ally. He wanted no other compary 
beyond that superb champagne. 
closed his eyes with the ecstasy 
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He opened them again with a start five 

minutes later. Then, with a_ beatific 

smile upon his face, he slipped from his 

chair on to the floor and slept. 
. * 7 7 

Let no slur rest upon the fair fame of 
Nana Rau. For instance, he was a great 
deal more sober than Mr. Pickwick when 
discovered in the village pound. But 
even the strongest of heads cannot rise 
superior to a bottle or so of ’74 cham- 
pagne plus a narcotic of potent pro- 
perties. 

\ minute or two later Gryde entered 
the room, followed by his two “footmen.” 

“You fellows did your part uncom- 
monly well,” Gryde said. “The Christy 
minstrel on the floor is firm enough, and 
so are the others. They are perfectly 
safe here until this time to-morrow. Now 
then, boys—no time to be lost. Let us 
go upstairs at once and get the Eastern 
robes on. Very nice to think that we 
should be actually provided with our dis- 
guises.” 

The work was by no means easy, 
though Gryde was an artist so far as this 
branch of his profession was concerned. 
But patience and skill overcomes all 
things, and at length the task was accom- 
plished. It would indeed have puzzled 
an Englishman to have told the counter- 
feit from the originals. 

“This thing will make a bit of a stir,” 
said Gryde. 

“Egad, you are right there,” said one 
of the others, grimly. “ Look here, Mr. 
Vaughan, I’m not very particular, but I 
have jibbed a bit over this job. Any 
ordinary woman in England, but when 
it comes to-———” 

“You seem to regard me as somewhat 

simple,” Gryde interrupted. “Do you 
suppose I should be guilty of anything 
in such fearful taste ?” 

“ But I was under the impression that 
we were going down on purpose to——” 

“So we are. But my words will come 
true all the same. At six o'clock this 
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evening important information, bearing 
upon the face of it every evidence of 
truth, will reach the India Office. A 
certain great lady will be informed of the 
same without delay. And Nana Rau 
will not kiss the hand of her to whom he 
owes fealty.” 

The scrupulous one said no more, 
being quite satisfied with this explana- 
tion. A little later a resplendent carriage 
drové up to the house, and the three 
Indians gravely emerged. Two of them 
stood aside and bowed low as Gryde 
passed, and then, when the two huge 
trunks were hoisted on the carriage, they 
entered. 

The journey to Paddington was made 
without incident. Gryde had laid his 
plans so carefully, he had made so many 
inquiries beforehand, that he has nothing 
to fear from any display of ignorance on 
his part. 

Everything went well, the retained 
carriage was entered at length, and the 
train started. 

“Nothing wanting,” said Gryde, with 
an air of satisfaction; “not a single 
hitch—and, really, this is a most critical 
part of the performance. They might 
have laida strip of crimson carpet across 
the platform, but at times like these one 
is not disposed to be hypercritical. 
Windsor will be the next trouble.” 

But Windsor proved no bother at all. 
The red liveried servants were allowed 
to take everything in their own hands, 
and ere long the adventurers found them- 
selves bowling along the wide avenues 
up to the Castle. 

“ How do you feel ?” asked Gryde. 

“Uncommonly nervous,” said the 
others in chorus. 

Gryde smiled. He did not appear to 
be suffering from the same malady. On 
the contrary, he was perfectly at his 
ease. 

“ The great charm of this mode of life,” 
he muttered, “ lies in the fact that it never 
lacks variety.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


As far as their reception was con- 
cerned, even the sensitive mind of an 
Indian could find nothing at which to 


take offence. It was, of course, with 
profound regret that the pseudo Nana 
Rau: heard that no visitors could be ex- 
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pected at the royal table the same even- 
ing in consequence of a slight indisposi- 
tion on the part of a certain great ruler. 
Nor was it suggested by the gorgeous 
official who conducted the interview that 
the visit of the Prince should be pro- 
longed in consequence. 

“It is greatly to be regretted,” Nana 
murmured. 

“I can assure you that the regret is 
mutual,” was the reply. “If the Prince 
will honour us by dining with the House- 
hold, together with his suite P 

“T shall be delighted,” the Prince in- 
terpolated. “As to my suite, they had 
better dine in the apartment apportioned 
to theiruse. Afterwards you will greatly 
oblige me by letting an attendant con- 
duct them over the state rooms, and show 
them some of the treasures of this won- 
derful place. It is a pleasure that my 
faithful followers have looked forward to 
for a long time.” 

“Everything shall be done to make 
them comfortable,” the big official re- 
plied. “May I remind the Prince that 
we dine at eight.” _.. 

Nana Rau nodded carelessly and in- 
timated his desire to be alone: with his 
men. The request was immediately 
granted. For a little time the three con- 
spirators stood as far from the door as 
possible talking in whispers. 

“You see how beautifully things are 
falling out,” said Gryde. “We are here 
without any suspicion being aroused. 
There is no chance of public sentiment 
being awakened by a flagrant insult to 
the sovereign. All we have to do is to 
fill these big trunks‘in the still watches 
of the night, and get these good people 
to co.avey them to the station for us 
in the morning. By way of spotting 
all the things worth having, an at- 
tendant will take you round presently 
and point out the plums to you. But 
| need not waste my time on advice ; 
you are both capital judges of articles 
of value,” 

“ And as to you?” 

“ As to me, I dine with the Household. 
Of course, you both occupy my dressing- 
room. We leave by a train about seven, 
as | have an engagement in Manchester 
to fll to-morrow night, or, at least, the 
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real Nana has, so we shall be away be- 
fore anything is missing.” 

“ And if things are missed just after 
we start ?” 

“What matter? We should be the 
last to be suspected. And you may be 
certain the common or garden police 
would never be consulted in a matter 
like this. Absolutely nothing in the 
way of a public scandal would be per- 
mitted. And say they looked like 
bringing it home to us. Would they 
care to stop us, and cart us off to a 
police-station? Nota bit of it. Am I 
not a man of power in our country? A 
trustworthy courtier would come to us 
with every expression of regret to call 
for the few trifles that were by mistake 
taken away with our luggage. But as 
we are not going to Jermyn Street, and 
as we shall emerge on Paddington plat- 
form clothed and in our right minds, 
they have little chance of seeing those 
treasures again.” 

There was sound logic in every word 
that Gryde uttered. Unless by any 
chance, and that was indeed a remote 
one, the real Indian was discovered, they 
were absolutely safe. But, even if by 
some strange fortune the Simon Pure 
was unearthed, the powerful drug would 
seal his lips for some hours yet. 

It was, therefore, with an easy con- 


-science and a mind at rest that Nana 


Rau went down to dine with the House- 
hold. He would have felt a little more 
comfortable, perhaps, in ordinary even- 
ing dress, but nobody seemed to notice 
this. At the same time he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that there was 
positively no-flaw in his attire, and all 
the more so because at least two generals 
who knew India well were present. 
Gryde said very little, and that little 
awkwardly. His cue was to do the shy 
and slightly suspicious guest, which part 
he acted to perfection. 

A little before eleven he deemed it 
prudent to retire. In that exalted of all 
exalted spheres they are not particularly 
late, and by twelve o'clock sleep brooded 
over the Castle. 

But not in the two rooms devoted to 
the Indian guests. They sat waiting 
and talking there for the critical moment 
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to arrive, which hour had been fixed by 
Gryde for two. Meantime they had to 
wait. 

“You have seen everything ?” Gryde 
murmured. 

“Well, not everything,” was the reply; 
“but enough, and more than enough. 
We can take away thousands of pounds 


““EVEN GRYDE WAS SATISFIED AT LAST” 


worth of stuff without quitting this 
floor.” 


“So much the better,” Gryde replied 


with a smile. “Never run any unneces- 
sary risks.. Not that it would matter 
very much if one of you were taken.” 

The time crept slowly on, and at 
length the hour came. 

Gryde jumped to his feet. He was 
alert and eager enough now. There 
was no need for lights, as all the passages 
gleamec. What they had to fear were 
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the watchmen. But there were three of 
them. 

“ Now follow me,” Gryde whispered. 

There was no time for hesitation. 
The corridors appeared to be silent and 
deserted, but at any time a watchman 
might come along. But nothing hap- 
pened to disturb the work of the adven- 
turers. Tapestry hangings 
and Cordova leather here 
and there not only looked 
patrician and valuable, but 
they formed capital cover 
for a laden thief whose 
modesty is in proportion 
to the value of his burden. 

At the end of an hour 
Gryde’s bedroom presented 
an appearance of dazzling 
splendour. Most of the 
treasures collected were not 
only historic but of im- 
mense intrinsic value. On 
the whole, the haul was 
perhaps a better one than 
the theft of the regal 
corpse. 

Even Gryde was satis- 
fied at length. 

“No more,” he said. 
“Now remove those bars 
of lead from the baggage 
and hide them behind the 
curtains. Pack the stuff 
away quietly and then get 
to bed. We shall have to 
be up a little after six, 
remember.” 

Shortly after seven the 
next morning three shiver- 
ing Orientals were sped 
away from the Castle by 
a big official, who strove 
politely to hide his yawns. When 
station was reached and the Orient 
were alone they developed new vig 
One of them even went so far as t’ 
the baggage safely in the van. Per 
he mistrusted the absent guard, f 
followed it in, the others standing 
the door. 

His movements were peculiar 
rapid. He touched a spring’ on 
box and the basket frames fell a 
pieces. These were immediately hi 
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under mail bags. Three huge port- 
manteaux of different colour were re- 
yealed. To each of these a label bear- 
ing a different name was attached ; the 
baggage was quite transformed. 

Then the shivering Orientals went on 
their way to the carriage reserved for 
them. Directly they were inside the 
blinds were pulled down. The loose 
Eastern robes were discarded, and be- 
neath them were disclosed three typical 
English garbs—a parson’s, a country 
squire’s, and that of a man about town. 
With the free use of the lavatory and a 
make-up box produced by Gryde, he 
and the other artists were utterly 
changed by the time Slough was 
reached. Just before then a big bundle 
was carefully dropped out of the window. 

The train pulled up at Slough. Gryde 
opened the window opposite the plat- 
form. 

“ Now,” he whispered, “ you've all got 
your tickets ?” 

Confederates One and Two nodded 
curtly. An instant later the door was 
closed again with the curtains still down, 
and the trio had reached the further 
platform without attracting the slightest 
attention. When they strolled back 
again by the proper way to the train 
they appeared to be strangers to each 
other, for each entered a different car- 
riage, mot, needless to remark, the one 
with the drawn blinds. Then the train 
sped on towards Paddington. 

Once arrived there, Gryde was out of 
the carriage before the train had fairly 
stopped. In this move the other actors 
were not far behind him. The great 
object now was to secure the baggage 
and get it out of the station without 
delay. Out came the stuff tumbling on 
the platform, and a moment later the 
three precious portmanteaux were hoisted 
upon three cabs and all driven away at 
once to separate destinations. The coup 
had been accomplished! 

But not with much to spare. As 
Gryde looked with lamb-like gaze over 
the tops of his glasses, a parson to the 
life, he saw coming down the slope into 
the station two quiet men, who appeared 
to see nothing. Gryde smiled. 

“They've found it out and tele- 


graphed,” he chuckled, “or else two 
shining lights like Marsh and Elliott 
would not have been put on the job. 
If they have found Nana Rau, why we 
have no time to lose. If not, why so 
much the better.” 

It was about nine o'clock the same 
evening, and the three conspirators, abso- 
lutely without disguise, and gua Gryde 
and Co., were seated over dinner in the 
former’s rooms. They had the air of 
men who had done well and virtuously 

“You managed to get rid of your lot?” 
Gryde asked. 

“Yes,” the first man responded. “ All 
beyond recognition by this time. You'll 
see to the disposal?” 

“| suppose you are all right?” Gryde 
said to the other. 

“TI am also satisfied,” said he. “We 
both deposited the plunder as you 
directed. Most of my stuff was jewelled, 
and you can’t recognise jewels. We are 
as safe as houses. For my part I should 
like to have a bit of a rest, considering 
that I haven’t seen my own natural face 
for a fortnight. When I look at myself 
in the glass I feel quite startled.” 

“Let’s go round to a restaurant,” 
suggested Gryde, “ and see if anything's 
come out.” 

The proposal! found favour in the eyes 
of the others. In the St. Giles’s one or 
two men were languidly discussing 
something in connection with Windsor 
Castle and incidentally Indian princes. 

“What's that?” Gryde demanded. 

“ All in the Glode,” said an exhausted 
voice. “Rum case, by Jove!” 

Gryde took up the special G/ode and 
turned it over languidly. He had hardly 
expected to find the case public. But 
all the same it was, and nothing had 
been lost in the display of the juicy 
item : 

Burglary at Winasor Castle. 
Ingenious and successful fraud. 
An Indian Prince ts drugged and imper- 
sonated by thieves. 

From information just received it is 
evident that last night a clever and success- 

Jul attempt at burglary was carried eut 
at Windsor Castle. 


It appears that H.R.H. the Mahrajah 
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of Curriebad was summoned to Windsor 
Jer some purpose of State, and this seems 
to have been known to the miscreants. 
The Prince was lured away to Epsom by 
an individual claiming to be an old friend 
of his, the pretext being an invitation to 
luncheon. There he and his attendants 
were drugged and locked in a deserted 
house whilst the pseudo Indians repaired 
to Windsor. 

What happened there we are not ina 
position to say, but early this morning the 
Prince and his attendants escaped from 
their prison-house, and lost no time tn 
laying the case before the proper authorittes. 

The police are extremely reticent upon 
the point, but we have the best authority 
“or saying that during the night the 
daring thieves carried away from Windsor 


articles to the value of thousands of 


pounds. How they yy to get clear 
away ts a mystery, for though the sham 
indians were seen to enter their reserved 
carriage at Windsor, it ts certain they did 
not detrain en route. Up to the present 
nothing has been heard or seen of them. 
At the last moment we are informed 
that a large bundle of Oriental robes have 
been picked up om the line near Slough. 
Hew they got there must for the present 
remain a mere matter for conjecture. 


Gryde smiled as he laid the paper aside. 
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“Looks to me like a hoax,” he said’ 
“Depend upon it, our friend the Mah- 
rajah got screwed and imagined the 
whole thing. Burglary at Windsor 
Castle! The whole thing is too absurd.” 

With which Gryde went off to play 
pool, at which game, as usual, he proved 
singularly successful. But he declined 
to stay late. 

“No,” he said; “I was up nearly all 
night. Some other time, perhaps. But 
you chaps may depend upon it t 
‘Indians’ will never be caught. See you 
fellows in a day or two. I’m going out 
of town to-morrow for a time.” 

But Gryde’s tools never saw him again 
They had pooled their plunder, and 
Gryde was to dispose of it. Yet days 
and weeks went by, and like the raven, 

Sail ts sitting, never flitting, 
they tarried for the master who 
not. 

“Some day,” growled No. 1, “ we shall 
meet Vaughan again; then let him !ook 
to himself. I should know him any- 
where.” 

Vain boast, fond delusion. Tools it 
was necessary for Gryde to have, but as 
to using them and making familiar a 
Gryde with them—wever/ A myth was 
“Vaughan,” and as a myth he is likely 
to remain. 
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Famous Ghosts 


WRITTEN BY EDWIN SHARPE GREW. 


HERE are some ghosts whose 
appearances, without being more 
remarkable, or, judged by the 
standard of the normal, more 

credible than others, have yet received a 
sort of brevet rank in history. This may 
be in part because the evidence concern- 
ing them is clearer or less contradictory 
than is sometimes the 
case in ghost stories: in 
part because of the 
station and character 
of the witnesses of the 
apparition; in part, 
perhaps, to the fact 
that the mysteries with 
which the stories were 
connected were never 
cleared up. Some of the 
famous ghost stories 
satisfy only one of these 
conditions: in some 
cases a satisfactory 
ghost has been ex- 
plained away by sub- 
sequent investigations ; 
but a ghost story, once 
given a certain stamp 
' antiquity or authen- 
‘, iS apt to survive, 
and to be quoted as a 
capital instance, whatever doubt may 
lave been thrown upon it by independent 


ry. 

€ most contradictory phenomenon 
associated with ghosts is that their 
appearances become fewer with the ad- 


g age of the world. Yet this 
iid not be so. If each generation 
and leaves ghosts, the world by this 
should be overcrowded with them. 
man of the present day could be 

it to have completed his education 
vithout seeing at least one. But if his- 
s to be believed,the experience used 
to be a far commoner one. Plato believed 
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ILLUSTRATED FROM OLD PRINTS 


in them : a phantom of Romulus is said 
to have appeared to Julius Proculus as 
he walked along a hedge by moonlight. 
Pausanias declared that on battlefields 
the dead armies fought their battles over 
again: and “four hundred years after 
the battle of Marathon,” says he, “ the 
neighing of horses and the cries of soldiers 
were heard upan the 
field of action ”—did 
the fancy suggest to 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
his splendid story of 
“The Lost Legion?” 
And old, or rather 
young, Pliny has a 
very circumstantial ac- 
count of a ghost with 
clanking chains in 
Athens, which has 
served as the prototype 
for thousands of ghost 
stories since. The story 
is soberly told: there 
is no creepiness in it. 
There was once a house 
in Athens ‘which no- 
body would inhabit, 
because even the 
vagrants who tried it 
related that in the dead 
of night they heard a great clanking 
of chains: and some bolder than the 
rest, who had withstood the terror of 
these noises, had seen an old man 
appear, with white hair and face of 
awe, who dismally clanked. his chains 
at them, and drove them shrieking 
forth. But at last came a philosopher, 
Athenodorus—a philosopher animated 
by the same spirit which impels the 
Society of Psychical Research of our 
own day—and he settled himself in the 
haunted house to investigate matters. 
The clanking of chains came on at mid- 
night while Athenodorus was reading. 
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Athenodorus buried himself in his manu- 
scripts and affected not to notice. The 
white-haired old gentleman appeared. 
Athenodorus turned up his lamp. Then 
the ghost glided out of the window. 
Athenodorus followed him across the 
courtyard until suddenly the ghost 


GHOST APPEARING BEFORE LORD LYTTLETON 


The philosopher marked 


disappeared. 
the place with herbs and divits of 


grass, and went to bed. 
he consulted a magistrate. A couple 
of Athenian constables came round 
to make inquiries, and dug up the 
earth at the spot where the ghost had 
vanished. They found there a skeleton 
hung with chains; they reverently took 
it up, and Athenodorus gave it decent 
burial. After that the ghost walked no 
more—a story inculcating (observes Pliny 
primly) the advantage of paying a proper 
reverence to old age. 

But this ghost, it may be urged, 
belongs not to the realm of ascertained 
facts or investigated circumstances. but 


Next day 
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is rather of the nature of a legend or a 
tale. There is something in the conten- 
tion, but in admitting it we cannot 
refrain from pointing out that nearly all 
the more accredited and more modern 
stories, or “relations of fact,” bear a 
very strong family likeness to the legends 
which our more credulous forefathers 
told or believed in. For instance, there 
is the legend of the black dog which crept 
into the room where Crescentius, the 
Pope’s legate to the Council of Trent, 
was writing letters to his master. The 
black dog watched Crescentius with 
flaming eyes: it disappeared when the 
servants came; yet it crouched on 
Crescentius’s bed: and Crescentius died 
a few days afterwarcs. That was 

1452; and Sir Walter Scott at a later 
date throwing doubt upon the story, 
rather acidly suggests that Crescentius 
died of fright. But how many stories 
of the black dog have we not heard 
since? Then there was the aunt of the 
pious and learned Melancthon, who saw 
in the dead of night the apparition of 
her husband. He came in company of 
a friar whose face she could not see, and 
he begged that she would have masses 
said for the repose of his soul. That 
she should remember her promise, he 
took her by the hand. Next morning 
her hand was charred and shrivelled. 
That withered hand, what yeoman ser- 
vice it has done in ghost stories since! 
It appears in a modified form in an 
authenticated record to which we sha! 
refer presently. And the chariot drawn 
by six black horses and driven by a 
headless postilion that appeared at the 
Elizabethan mansion of Bucklebury in 
Berkshire in 1540; and the warnings 
given of approaching death. It is soberly 
recorded of George Villiers, the great 
Duke of Buckingham, that he was so 
warned, and went about for many 
after the warning “sober and wan.” The 
warning was a six months’ notice, and 
six months after he fell by the knife of 
Felton. Subsequent commentators have 
believed that the warning was procured 
by his mother in order to turn him from 
his vicious courses, and that its fulfilment 
was only accidental; but the story was 
widelv believed at the time. Somewhat 
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similar, though of later date, was the 
curious “Red Man” who appeared to 
Napoleon to warn him before Moscow, 
again before Waterloo, and again before 
his death at St. Helena. This is very 
seriously told in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, and authorities are quoted. 

The best example of the “warning,” 
however, is the story known as that of 
the Lyttleton ghost. It is one in which 
Dr. Johnson—we have it on his own 
authority—believed, and it has several 
trustworthy chroniclers. The Lord 
Lyttleton, who died in 1744, was a 
nobleman whose character was coin- 
parable with that of the Marquis of 
Steyne, whom Thackeray drew; and 
possibly those of his friends who heard 
from him that he had had a warning 
believed that it came none too soon. 
But three days before his death, when 
retiring to bed, he heard a sound of 
wittgs fluttering in the apartment. Pre- 
sently out of the gloom appeared a 
radiant female figure clad in white and 
bearing a bird perched falcon-wise on 
her wrist. She spoke to him, and he, 
trembling, heard that he was to die within 
three days. She disappeared and he 
fainted. _Next day he told many of his 
friends, and apparently, in spite of their 
assurances, spent the next two days in 
nervous terror. But on the evening of 
the third day, in order to revive his 
spirits, he gave a dinner and had all his 
friends about him, among them Admiral 
Wolseley, who sat next to him, and 
who afterwards became one of the 
authorities in the relation of the circum- 
stances. At eleven o'clock, Lord Lyttle- 
ton being greatly reassured and not 
being in very good health at that time, 
determined to go to bed. But Admiral 
Wolseley, as others of his friends, with a 
view to reassuring him, had, in fact, con- 
trived that his watch should be set for- 
ward —and they put forward their 
watches likewise and so did his valet—so 
that although it was really only eleven 
o'clock when he retired, he believed it to 
be half-past. His servant assisted him 
to undress, and then the two sat waiting 
for twelve o’clock. Twelve o’clock came 
—by Lord Lyttleton’s watch and his 
Servant's—and a quarter-past: but still 
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Lord Lyttleton was alive. “Then,” said 
his lordship with a sigh, “ she was a false 
prophet after all,” and he directed his 
servant to fetch his sleeping draught. 
The valet went to do as he was bid: he 
thought he heard a rustle as he turned 
from the ante-room to come back with 
the medicine—a rustle and then a fall. 
He came back : his master lay upon the 
floor. The servant rang the bell furiously. 
Lord Lyttleton’s relatives, Lord Fortescue 
and Miss Amphlett came into the room; 
but before the stroke of midnight Lord 
Lyttleton was dead. 

Some of the best of the modern and 
accredited ghost stories are told by Lady 
Wynn in the “Diary of a Lady of 
Quality.” One of them, which serves to 
recall the remark we have already made 
about the “withered hand,” is famous 
under the name of the Tyrone ghost. 

Miss Hamilton, a rich and beautiful 
heiress, was early married to Sir Martin 





GENERAL CLINTON 


Beresford. She had had a former lover, 
Lord Tyrone. Some time after her 
marriage, in the year 1704, it was agreed 
that Lord Tyrone, Sir Martin and Lady 
Beresford should spend Christmas at the 
house of Colonel Gorges, at Kilbrew, 
Co. Meath. The Beresfords arrived first, 
and one night, when all the house had 
retired, Lady Beresford was surprised to 
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see the bedroom door open and Lord 
Tyrone walk in dressed in his rode de 
chambre. She exclaimed, “Good God! 
what brings you here at this time of 
night?” He walked up to the bedside 
and replied, “I left Corroughmore with 
the intention of coming here. I was 
taken ill on the road and have just ex- 
pired. I am come for the ring which I 
gave you.” Lady Beresford, horror 
struck, pushed Sir Martin to wake him. 
“He cannot wake while I am here,” said 
Lord Tyrone. “He will die; you will 
marry the gentleman of this house 
(Colonel Gorges): you will die in giving 
birth to your second son, but you shall 
see me again. Give me the ring!” 
Lady Beresford, extremely agitated, 
could not immediately get it off her 
finger; he seized her hand, and the ring 
appeared to roll off upon the floor. The 
next morning Lady Beresford tried to 
persuade herself that the whole of this 
scene was the effect of imagination, but 
on her wrist she found the mark of Lord 
Tyrone’s hand; each finger left a black 
mark as if it had been burnt. On a desk 
which stood near the bed, and on which 
Lord Tyrone had leant, the same trace 
of five fingers was found. That on Lady 
Beresford’s wrist never was effaced, and 
to her dying day she wore a black ribbon 
bracelet to conceal it. The ring was 
likewise missing . . . . Lord Tyrone was 
found dead... . In the course of time 
Sir Martin died and Lady Beresford 
married Colonel Gorges. She had three 
daughters and then a boy. As, during 
the period of her convalescence, she was 
going down stairs she suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ There is Lord Tyrone! I see 
him on the landing place!”.. . . and 
fell back fainting. She died a few days 
after. 

The most disappointing thing about 
this “accredited” ghost story is that there 
are two versions, both equally authentic, 
but contradictory on several points ; and 
searching investigation damages both of 
them in rather a cruel way. For instance, 
according tothe Irish Peerage, it was not Sir 
Martin Beresford—who died a generation 
before—but Sir Tristram Beresford ; and 
this gentleman died three years before 
Lord Tyrone. In the second place, the 


Miss Hamilton who took Colonel Gorges 
for her second husband had borne a mark 
on her wrist from her youth upwards and 
had always concealed it by a black velvet 
bracelet. Lastly, the memoirs of the 
Gorges family does record that she had 
a dream warning her against a second 
marriage; but she certainly does not 
appear to have died in childbirth. One 
of her sons became Lord Tyrone. 

The Wynyard ghost is also of a 
familiar type. It is very well accredited, 
and has always been received as true, 
though there are several versions differing 
on minor points. During the American 
War, Major Wynyard (who afterwards 
married Lady Matilda West), General 
Ludlow and Colonel Clinton were 
dining together in a mess-room at New 
York. In this room there were but two 
doors, one of which led to a staircase, 
and the other to a small press or closet. 
A man entered at the door, when 
General Ludlow, the only one of the 
centlemen whose head was turned in 
that direction, exclaimed, “Good God, 
Harry! what can have brought you 
here?” The figure only waved its hand, 
and said nothing. At his friend’s ex- 
clamation, Major Wynyard _ turned 
round, and his astonishment at seeing 
a brother whom he had left in England 
was so great that he was unable to 
speak .... The figure disappeared in 
the closet pulling the door to after it— 
there was no egress by any means from 
the closet—yet the figure :ould not be 
found there .... and the day and 
hour being carefully marked by Colonel 
Clinton—who kad never seen Major 
Wynyard’s brother, and was, therefore, 
less horrified than his friends — they 
awaited news from England. The next 
mails which came thence brought news 
of the death of Mr. Harry Wynyard 
which had taken place at the same hour, 
two days after that on which his brother 
had seen the figure. 

A more curious incident told in 
Lady Wynn’s memoirs (1803) is that 
which is called Mr. Burke’s ghost story. 
There was an old gentleman who 
belonged to a literary club, of which 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Burke were mem- 
bers, and who was one night missed 
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from their weekly meet- 
ing. His absence was 
the more noticeable be- 
cause he happened to be 
president of the evening. 
While the company 
were expressing their 
surprise at this circum- 
stance, they saw their 
friend enter the room, 
wrapped in long white 
gown, his countenance 
wan and very much 
fallen. He sat down in 
his place, and when his 
friends wondered at his 
dress, he waved his 
hand, nodded to each 
separately, and disap- 
peared from the room 
without speaking. No 
person on the staircase 
saw him come or go; 
but his residence being 
near the place of meet- 
ing, a messenger was 
sent thither, only to re- 
turn with the melan- 
choly intelligence that 
their friend had died 
about ten minutes ago 
of a violent fever. But 
the most surprising 
thing about this story is 
its unexpected epilogue. Many years 
after an old woman sent to Mr. Burke 
to make a dying confession to him. 
The confession was that she had been 
nurse to the old gentleman (Mr. Burke's 
friend) during a violent fever; that she 
had been given orders not to leave the 
room during the crisis of the fever 
lest the patient should attempt to get 
up. But she had neglected her duty 
and had gone out to see a neighbour. 
When she returned she found her patient 
gone. In a few minutes he returned and 
expired immediately. When she heard 
the inquiries made (and presumably the 
ghost story told) she was well aware 
what had given birth to them, but was 
at that time prevented from confessing 
the truth ! 

\nother type of ghost story is that of 
Mrs, Ricketts, whose brother was the 
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famous Lord St. Vincent, and whose 
daughter married the seventh Earl of 
North Esk. When Captain Ricketts 
went to sea he established his wife in a 
house where a Mr. Legge, a man of very 
shady character, had lived. There was 
a story subsequently unearthed that Mr. 
Legge had buried a natural child some- 
where in the house. Mrs. Ricketts was 
sitting alone in the evening about nine 
o’clock when she was startled by the 
singular terror expressed by her cat: the 
animal started from its slumbers on the 
hearth, darted frantically about the room, 
and finally took refuge in Mrs. Ricketts’ 
gown. Mrs. Ricketts rose in alarm to 
summon a servant when her ear was 
struck by a tremendous noise in the room 
overhead; it had the sound of tearing up 
the boards of the floor with the utmost 
violence and throwing them about. Mrs. 
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Ricketts and the servants went upstairs, 
They searched the house, but nothing 
was to be found. Next night the dis- 
turbance was renewed, and after the floor 
breaking ceased three voices were heard 
distinctly, that of a female and two 
males. The female seemed to plead in 
agony for some boon; one of the men 
seemed to answer in a grave, mournful 
tone; and another voice deep and harsh 
sounded angrily and positively. No 
distinct words could be made out, but 
now and then the voices seemed so close 
that you would have thought that by 
putting out your hand you could have 
touched the speakers: and to this 
succeeded a strain of soft aérial music ; 
and was followed by a series of dreadful 
piercing shrieks, the whole occupying 
altozether not less than half an hour. 
In the memoirs of the Northesk family 
there are one or two references to this 
story. One account says that Lord St. 


Vincent (then Sir J. Jervis) coming home 
from sea and finding his sister in a great 
state of nervous prostration owing to 


these visitations, had the houseexamined ; 
and that a deal box was found with the 
skeleton of a child in it. Another refer- 
ence to the story asserts that Mrs. 
Ricketts kept a journal of the visitations, 
and got those of her servants whom she 
could prevail upon to stay with her to 
sign it; and still another, that Lord St. 
Vincent and his brother-in-law conducted 
the investigations of the haunted house 
ind its secret in private, that something 
dreadful had happened—was seen, was 
_heard—of which neither of them in later 
years could ever be prevailed upon to 
speak. 

Che times in which Mrs. Ricketts and 
Lord Lyttleton lived were indeed pro- 
lific in ghosts: and the fashion in them 
continued well into the beginning of the 
present century. The Cock Lane ghost— 
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a vulgar imposture too well known to 
merit repetition here—the Stockwell 
ghost and the Hammersmith ghost, are 
all eighteenth-century or early nineteenth- 
century ghosts. The Stockwell ghost 
was one which was supposed to break the 
crockery of a Mrs. Stockwell in the most 
extraordinary way. Ultimately the 
ghost resolved itself into an ingenious 
deception practised by Mrs. Golding’s 
servant, Anne Robinson. She afterwards 
confessed to the clergyman of the parish 
that she managed a good deal of it by 
fine horsehair attached to the crockery. 
The Hammersmith ghost was never 
found out ; but was chiefly remarkable for 
procuring the death of a bricklayer who 
was shot in mistake by a young man 
waiting for the ghost with a gun. A 
ghost which is a very picturesque one in 
its way, and which has received a testi- 
monial to its reasonableness in recent 
times, is the Hoby Ghost. The family 
of the Hoby’s in Berkshire have a 
portrait of the wife of Sir Thomas Hoby, 
who was an ambassador to the Court of 
France in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
She is painted in her widow’s weeds with 
a very white face and hands, and 
wearing a white coif and wimple. 
Before the death of a member of the 
family she is seen to walk about the 
picture gallery, with a self-supported 
basin borne in front of her, and in the 
basin she is for ever washing her hands. 
The legend is that in a fit of anger she 
beat her little son William—so that he 
died—because he would not write in his 
copybook without making blots. Thirty 
years ago some alterations were made 
at the Hoby mansion: and behind a 
wainscoat in the picture gallery, near 
the picture, were found a child’s school- 
books, and his copybook. In the 
copybook not a single line but was 


blotted. 
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SUMMARY: 

Tne first chapter introduces Angela 
Wycherley, a girl who is discontented 
with her life as it is regulated by her 
mother, who “was: by way of being a 
woman of the world, with the world left 
out.” She desires Angela to marry Mr. Burnage,a not very attractive bachelor ot 
some means. In the second chapter a young man, Claudius Sandell, is found in a 
faint by a doctor, Gabriel Lamb, outside his house at Wimbledon. The doctor takes 
the young man into his house and entertains him with perfect hospitality. The young 
man has been at Eton and Cambridge, but is entirely destitute. He is fed, and 
wrrangements are made to provide him with clothes, and Dr. Lamb explains to 
the servants and to his wife, who is afraid of him, that Sandell is to be treated 
precisely as tf he had come to the house in the ordinary way as an honoured guest. 
Soon Dr. Lamb, after divers conversations with the young man, writes to his banker 
instructing him to place £8,000 to the credit of Claudius Sandell. lt must be 
remembered that a conversation between Claudius and Dr. and Mrs. Lamb has put 
the doctor in a position to clear Claudius with his father. He declines to do tt, or to 

t his wife dott. In the next chapter Dr. Lamb makes an extraordinary proposal to 

Claudius. It ts that he shall have the above-named sum paid in to his credit, eight 
lays wherein to enjoy tt, and that then he shall hand over the remainder of his life 
to Dr. Lamb without condition or question. Claudius agrees. Then he goes away, 
peculates and makes money, and falls violently in love with Angela, who recipro- 
ules. He is called home, his father desiring a reconciliation. Mrs. Lamb has 
tefed the Doctor and opened his father’s eyes. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
ATURDAY morning was, fortu- thing in a hurry—and the really good 
nately for Claudius, full of business. dislike hurry. He had to call at the 
Chere were arrangements to make, bank and at the publishers, he had a 
ls to be settled, and a really good thousand irksome trifles to think about. 
ollcitor to be persuaded to do some- So far he had preserved appearances 
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well, On his journey north and on his 
return he had spoken and acted in a 
normal way: had forgotten nothing, 
given no sign of absent-mindedness, 
allowed no railway porter or chance 
travelling companion even the vague 
idea that there must be ‘something 
the matter.” He had gone successfully 
through the ordeal of meeting with his 
father and parting from him. But this 
morning it was different. Every business 
act was a great effort to him; continually 
he had to recall his thoughts and to 
concentrate his attention. Sometimes 
he would find that he had forgotten to 
say something of importance, and some- 
times that he had repeated some needless 
commonplace—a remark on the weather, 
for instance—two or three times. But 
the flicker of a suppressed smile on the 
face of the man who happened to be 
talking with him at the time gave him 
no annoyance. The same thing that 
made him capable of small mistakes 
made him incapable of small annoyances. 
The excitement overmastered him—the 
excitement of love returned yet hopeless, 
of fortune gained yet worthless, of life 
continued yet worse than death, of fate 
laughing and the end near. 

Two letters reached him that morning 
at his London hotel, by the first post : 
one—how often he had read it !—was 
from Angela. Early on Friday morning 
Mrs. Wycherley had telegraphed to her 
husband, and he had come at once. 
First he had seen Mrs. Wycherley alone; 
then he had called Angela down and 
taken her out in the garden with him. 
He had seemed serious, but not in the 
least angry with her; on the contrary, 
he had never been kinder. He had 
questioned her, but there had been some 
questions which she had to tell him 
she could not answer: indeed, she had 
not told him very much. After that, he 
had left for London. Angela had heard 
him say, “I shall certainly call upon Lady 
Verrider this afternoon.” She quoted 
another remark of his: “It’sacase,I think, 
for a man of business and plain common 
sense, and I am that and very little else.” 
At the end he had tried to cheer Angela 
up, and told her that all might be well. 
He could not say for certain, but he 
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thought the case was not quite hopeless 
if Claudius could be got to listen to 
reason. Her little budget of news, told 
—poor child !—somewhat incoherently, 
occupied but a little of her long letter, 
The rest was quite sacred, and quite 
human, and to Claudius most lovely, and 
priceless—and sad. 

The second letter, which was from 
Mr. Wycherley, ran as follows : 


“ MY DEAR MR. SANDELL, 

“Tintend tocall at your hotel to-morrow 
(Saturday) afternoon at five, and take 
my chance of finding you. I know that 
you will naturally be much occupied, 
but I hope you will be able to sparea 
few minutes in which to see me. 

“T am far from thinking that you have 
acted, to say the least of it, with discre- 
tion. But I do not want you to supp: 
that I am calling in order to blame you 
or oppose you. The happiness of m) 
only child is very dear to me, and any 
obstacle to that must be removed if | 
can remove it. Believe me, I am only 
anxious to secure what you yourself must 
wish. I may be able to help you, and | 
hope you will let me try. From the little 
that [ have been able to learn, [ think 
that my business experience may be of 
service to you.” 


The letter presented Mr. Wycherley 
to Claudius as the very image of the 
completely kind father on the utter) 
wrong tack; but, of course, he deter- 
mined to see him. 

He wished first to see Lady Verrider 
but the business of the morning pro- 
longed itself into the afternoon, and it 
was after four before he arrived 
house. Lady Verrider paced the 
she was beautifully dressed, and quite 
furious, angry and affectionate by turns, 
and the more angry because she was rea! 
fond of him. He had to listen to tirades. 

“ What did I tell you? What did | 
warn you? I knew what would happe! 
—what was bound to happen—i! you 
went to Guilbridge. O, I know that ce 
vout lover type so weil! It’s going 
love in silence, and it never does. !ts 
going to worship from afar, and it .\ways 
insists on propinquity. It is deter:mine* 
to be content with very little, and it nev.‘ 
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is. And if it’s good-looking (as I suppose 
you are) and takes trouble (as I know 
you did), it may manage to make some 
oor girl love it and confess her love. 
Then the devout lover raises his hat 
politely and says good-morning, and how 
sorry he is that it can never be, and he 
had never dreamt that it would come to 
that, and he is not worthy, and so on. 
Then he walks off. Pretty figure, isn’t 
he?” 

“ My dear lady, I am not that cur ex- 
actly. I told Angela from the very first 
that I could never marry—that the rest 
of my life was not mine. Then thetime 
was so short—just a few days—it did 
not seem possible that any harm could 
happen. Angela was—and is—so far 
beyond me that I did not suppose 

“No! you devout lovers never do sup- 
pose that any perfectly ordinary thing 
can possibly happen. But why did you 
say that you loved her—why did ycu 
tell her?” 

“ My God !” said Claudius with sudden 
passion. “ Do you ask me that? Have 
you never been in love ?” 

“Yes, I was in love with the man I 
married. That is one of the reasons why 
[ am so sorry for the poor girls who are 
made to fall in love with the men that 
they can never marry.” 

“I daresay,” said Claudius, “ that you 
will tell me that it is the usual formula 
of the devout lover, but I can only say 
again that I did not expect what hap- 
pened.” 

“ Of course,” Lady Verrider continued. 
“I know in my heart that you don't de- 
serve what I say to you. But I am angry 
and miserable. You are not a cur—I 
almost wish you were. What I am afraid 
of in you is your silly, out-of-date, 
romantic, high -falutin chivalry. No- 
thing but that, I am convinced, could 
have got you into your present impossible 
position. I have been talking to Mr. 
Wycherley—a very sensible little man. 
He quite agrees with me.” 

_There was a pause, and then Lady 
Verrider asked quickly : “You went to 
see your father—are you reconciled ?” 

“No formal reconciliation took place. 
The past was ignored—you know his 
way. But we are on the best of terms. 
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He insisted on giving me money—ten 
thousand.” 

“ And you also made a small fortune 
by speculation, I am told?” 

“ Yes, I made some money.” 

“And your novel has been accepted, 
and Angela would marry you; and 
just at this point you disappear, and will 
not explain why.” 

“T cannot explain it to you. I have 
told Angela, and she will tell no one.” 

“Will you tell me one little thing ? 
You say that your life has been disposed 
of. Towhom? Whoisthis mysterious 
man in the background? His name, 
please—just his real name and nothing 
more. Tell me that, and—the rest I will 
manage for myself.” 

“I know you ask it from the kindest 
motives. I am ashamed — utterly 
ashamed—not to be able to tell you. 
If the secret were all my own, it should 
be yours too, and atonce. But it is not 
only mine. I cannot tell you.” 

“O, | give itup! It is killing me. I 
am absolutely miserable.” 

“T am so sorry,” said Claudius, “ that 
I should distress you in this way.” 

She stood before the mantelpiece, 
moving little objects on it restlessly. 
“Mind you,” she added suddenly, “ you 
will find Mr. Wycherley far more de- 
termined.” 

“That may be. I am to’ see him— 
almost directly. I must be going.” 

“He has certain rights now. You 
have given him those rights—yes, [ am 
glad you told Angela—and you can- 
not get over them.” 

“Dear Lady Verrider, don’t speak as 
if I wanted to get over them. I’m nota 
natural martyr. I’m longing to be free 
and happy. My wishes are just the same 
as yours and Wycherley’s. If without 
knowing the circumstances (and I cannot 
tell him them) he can show me a pos- 
sible solution, I shall welcome it.” 

Then Claudius said good-bye. He 
assured Lady Verrider that he would do 
all-he could, and reminded her that some 
unforeseen chance might possibly favour 
him. But she would not be assured. 
She had a presentiment, she said, that 
she would never see him again. 

Claudius found Mr. Wycherley at the 
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hotel. “How is Angela?” Claudius 
asked eagerly. “She is very unhappy,” 
the little man replied simply. He was 
rather nervous at first, observed that the 
rain still kept off, inquired as to the 
health of Sir Constantine, fidgeted with 
his hat; then he put down the hat, 
seated himself, wiped his forehead, and 
plunged. 

“Now, Mr. Sandell, you know that I 
have seen my wife and daughter. Jessica 
is, you may have notictd it, a little in- 
clined to be vague. If I may put it so, 
she never seems actually to know any- 
thing about anything. I’m not finding 
fault with her for it, you'll understand. 
It's in her nature, and we're none of us 
perfect. I mention it, to account for any 
mistakes | have made in forming my 
idea of the situation. Angelais far more 
clear in her statements, but she will not 
go beyond a certain point. She could 
tell, but won’t. My wife would, but can’t. 
Will you let me question you—somewhat 
plainly—that I may correct myself 
where | am wrong!” 

“ Ask anything and as plainly as you 
will. I will tell you all that I can.” 

“You love my daughter, and would 
marry her?” 

“Yes.” The simple answer was as 
effective as a more fervent protest. 

“But after to-night you cease to be 
your own master. Of the remainder of 
your life some disposition was made 
before you met Angela.” 

“Yes.” 

“I have known young men—good 
fellows really—make for themselves un- 
ending trouble. Youth, hot blood, and 
ignorance—they do a deal of harm. 
Pardon me, but is there—is there another 


“ No.” 
fas there been 


” 


some previous— 


thing, nothing. I have never loved, 
er shall love, anyone else.” 
‘i believe you. Indeed, you tell me 
t expected, but I wanted to be quite 
That finishes woman. We come 
to money.” 
Claudius handed Mr. Wycherley some 
emoranda and letters—one dated that 


day from the bank. 
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“No, no, no!” protested Mr. Wycher- 
ley. “It’s not necessary.” 

“T would rather,” said Claudius. 

Mr. Wycherley examined, and his face 
fell. “If all this money will not help, 
then the case is bad indeed.” 

“No amount of money could help. 
The case is badindeed. I want you also 
to read this: it is my will, by which I 
leave all unconditionally to Angela. My 
solicitors are also acting as my executors, 
and I[ am just returning it to them.” 

Mr. Wycherley stared at the carpet. 

“A splendid broken-hearted heiress— 
God help us!” was all he said. 

“1 knew it was nothing,” said Claudius 
after a pause. “All that I can do now 
is nothing. I shall not at least die 
happily?” 

“Die? Die?” exclaimed Mr. Wycher- 
ley suddenly. “Then you expect to die? 
Is that so—is it—is it?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“But I think you have told me. You 
leave me to work in the dark. You 
wont’t show me the reason, the motive. 
If it had been woman, I could have helped 
you, for I was once young. If it had 
been money, I could have helped you, for 
I am now old. It seems that it’s neither. 
But I have worked in the dark before. 
In the City—I needn’t go into it—but 
I’ve had to play the game when I did not 
know what the game was, or. where it 
would end. But as I have gone on, I 
have found a glimmer here and a glimmer 
there, until at last there was light enough. 
I’m going to work in the dark now, for 
already, Mr. Sandell, I’ve seen the glim- 
mer—just the faintest. Now you said 
that [I might question you. Tell me 
under what compulsion you agreed that 
within a few days you would sacrifice 
your life?” 

“TI did not guess at the time 
Claudius paused. 

“Goon! Goon!” said Mr. Wycherley 
excitedly. 

“You say that you did not guess at the 
time that there was an actual peril of life. 
However, you know it now. 





Go on! 

“There was no compulsion whatever. 
I was broken down at that time, and did 
not think that my life could ever have 
any value for me.” 
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**DON’T SPARE EXPENSE” 


“But why to this man? 
to him.” 

“Mr. Wycherley, it’s no use,” said 
Claudius. “I beg you not to ask me 
any more questions. I’ve had no sleep, 
and I’m worn out. I can’t think clearly, 
and I can’t trust myself to talk. I’m so 
afraid of telling you things, unintention- 
ally, which I am bound in honour not to 
tell. Don’t think me ungrateful: I am 
not that. You have been very kind to 
me when you might with justice have 
been only very angry.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wycherley, “ you look 
tired and ill: I had noticed that. I 
won't question you any further. On the 


Why give it 


contrary, instead of asking for an ex- 
planation I will give you one. | 
nothing much, you know, only a busine 


man. But Angela is—is a good deal to 


me. I can’t see the rest of her life s; 


and I won’t do it. Norwill I let you be 
murdered, because from some sense 0! 


honour (which as a business man | can't 
understand) you feel yourself bound by 
a contract of a nature which the law 
doesn’t allow. I’ve not been angry 
with you, though you were in the 
wrong to go to Guilbridge in the frst 
place. Once there, the rest was inevit- 
able. Now you must not be angry with 
me, if I should seem afterwards to have 
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interfered with you; 
working.” 

“How? In what way?” 

“It is my turn to say that I cannot 
tell you.” 

Claudius thought for a few moments. 
“You are justified,” he said. “Mr. 
Wycherley, there is one more thing to 
say. I must tell you how sorry I am. 
The worst that I have to bear is that 
Angela should suffer. I never dreamed 
that she would cometocare for me. My 
days were so few I thought the joyand the 
sorrow of it would be mine alone. And 
now, when I think of it, and how you 
and her mother love her, I see that | 
have done the worst thing I ever did 
in my life. I have done a terrible thing 
wat will weigh me down to the end. 
Angela will not let me ask for forgive- 
ness, and will not hear that there is 
anything to forgive. You know how 
much there is.” 

“I won't say there’s nothing to forgive,” 
said Mr..Wycherley. And then very 
simple and kindly he held out his hand. 
“But it’s all right, Claudius, I believe 
you're a good fellow—lI couldn't have 
wished for a better for Angela. I should 
be a harder man than I am if I couldn’t 
forgive you now. I see how you’re placed. 
If you’re to be saved, it must be in spite 
of yourself, and in spite of you I’m going 
on working. When you come to-night 
tosay good-bye to Angela, remember 
that she takes things hard. Don’t let 
her think that it’s the last time—that 
she'll never see you again. You under- 
stand, of course ?” . 

“Perfectly. Thank you, thank you 
very much.” 

It was arranged between them that 
Claudius was to call at Erciston Square 
at nine o'clock that night. He was to 
see Angela alone, and only Angela. 

Mr. W y cherley was no sooner outside 
the hotel than his work began; and he 
was not, he thought, working so com- 
pleteiy in the dark 1 now. He remembered 
all that he had heard from his wife, from 
Angela, from Lady Verrider, from 
Claudius himself. He pieced his infor- 
mation together rapidly, and formed his 
conjectures. The commissionaire called 
acab forhim. “Where to, sir?” asked 
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the man. “ Ludgate Circus,” said Mr. 
Wycherley. 


From Ludgate Circus Mr. Wycherley 
had not far’to go to the office of Mr. 
Abraham Penny's Detective Agency. 
It was after six on Saturday night ; but 
that office knows no hours. His busi- 
ness was simplicity itself. A young 
gentleman (description given) would 
arrive at Mr. Wycherley’s house at nine 
o'clock that night. He would leave it 
for some other house before twelve, for 
he had to be at this other house by twelve. 
Mr. Wycherley wished to know where 
this other house was, who its occupants 
were, and—and all that could be dis- 
covered about them, in fact. Mr. 
Wycherley would like a report to this 
effect to be on his breakfast-table on 
Sunday morning, and would then send 
further instructions; until these were 
received a close watch by night and day 
was to be kept on that other house, and 
every movementof that young gentleman 
or of the occupants of the house was to be 
followed and reported to Mr. Wycherley 
at once ; and Mr. Wycherley hoped that 
there would be no difficulty.” 

“Difficulty ?” said the assistant 
manager. “It’s the A.B.C. Wesee the 
young gentleman go into your house and 
follow him when he comes out. You 
shall have a preliminary report by eleven 
on Sunday morning, and anything g that 
turns up further as the day goes on. 
You don’t want the young gentleman or 
his companions to suspect that they’re 
shadowed, and you'd like the thing to 
be done thoroughly.” 

“Quite so. Put your best men on to 
it, and don’t spare expense. Want a 
cheque in advance or a reference ?” 

“Not from you, sir,” said the assistant 
manager, and thereby showed his astute- 
ness; and he showed it further by not 
putting his best men on to do work which 
the less good could do equally well. 

Mr. Wycherley was well pleased. He 
had common sense and had proved it. 
As he entered the omnibus that would 
take him nearest to Erciston Square he 
smiled upon his achievement. But 
common sense is not the gift of prophecy, 
and Mr. Wycherley little knew what the 
next few hours were to bring forth, 
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“How is Angela?” he asked his wife 
as soon as he got home. 

Mrs. Wycherley was 
tremulous. 

“ She doesn’t cry any more—not since 
this morning. She seems to me to try 
to talk of other things and cheer me up ; 
and there’s nothing breaks me down 
more than that, coming from her. Takes 
nothing—a biscuit and a glass of wine 
that I insisted upon, but nothing more. 
So she won’t be down to dinner. You 
saw Mr. Sandell? What have you 
done ?” 

“T saw him, and | have done the right 
thing. Go and tell Angela that Claudius 
will come to say good-bye to her at nine 
to-night, that I have been doing what | 


troubled and 
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can, and have good reason to hope that 
Claudius will not be away long.” 

“But—one moment—before I go— 
What have you really done ?” 

“Don’t tell Angela, for she'd tell 
Claudius, and he must not know, or it 
would spoil all.” 

“ Not a word.” 

“T’ve put it in the hands of Abraham 
Penny.” 

“ Penny—what Penny?” 

“ Private detective.” 

“Ah!” 

And then was Mrs. Wycherley great 
comforted and refreshed. For, like 
most really good women, she had a faith 
in private detectives that never reasoned 
why, and could not be justified by facts. 
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The Making of Artificial Limbs 


ILLUSTRATED 


~{N the days when our 
Army was continu 
ally over - running 
the Continent, and 
when our Navy was 
waging perpetual 
war with the fleets 
of other nations, a 
wooden leg was a 
sign of glory. In nine cases out of 
ten its wearer was an old soldier or 
sailor who had lost the limb, whose 
place the wooden support had taken, in 
the service of his country. But in the 
present times of grace, wooden legs are, 
comparatively speaking, rarely met with, 
invention and ingenuity having played 
their part in replacing them with arti- 
ficial limbs so perfect in shape and 
action, that it is almost impossible to 
detect their presence under ordinary 
circumstances. 

Even so long ago as 300 B.C. the 
making of artificial legs had attained 
some perfection, for a Roman tomb of 
that date at Capua being opened about 
ten years since,a remarkable specimen 
was discovered. This leg is now at the 
London Royal College of Surgeons, and 
is made of thin pieces of bronze fastened 
by bronze nails to a wooden core, whilst 
two iron bars, having holes at their free 
ends, are attached to the upper extremity 
of the bronze. A quadrilateral piece of 
iron found near the position of the foot 
is thought to have given strength to it, 
but the foot as well as the wooden core 
had both crumbled away. The skeleton 
to which this artificial leg belonged 
had a band of sheet bronze round its 
waist, edged with small rivets, to which 
probably the leather lining of the leg 
was fastened; the upper third of the 
bronze was hollow, the lower two-thirds 
being filled with wood. 

A celebrated artificial hand in history 
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was that of Gotz von Berlielingen, or 
“Gotz of the Iron Hand,” which weighed 
three pounds, and was the invention of 
a Nuremberg mechanic. It was so con- 
structed that its wearer could grasp a 
sword or a lance. This was in 1504, and 
between a hundred years later and the 
beginning of the present century very 
few improvements were made upon the 
clumsy and solid limbs and wooden 
stumps with which the loss of arms and 
legs was then replaced. The first of a 
series of marvellous improvements was 
made by a man called Baillif, of Berlin, 
who made an artificial hand which only 
weighed one pound, and in which the 
fingers, without the aid of the natural 
hand, not only exercised the movements 
of flexion and extension, but could be 
closed upon and retain light objects, 
such as a hat or even a pen. How very 
much farther modern invention has gone 
in this particular respect will be seen 
later on. 

Roughly speaking, artificial legs are 
of two kinds: those for amputation 
above the knee and those for amputation 
below the knee. In the first case an 
entire leg has to be worn, with thigh, 
knee, knee-joint, calf, ankle and foot, all 
made of wood complete; but in the 
second the foot, ankle and calf only are 
supplied, the space at the knee being 
left free, and joined by steel joints at 
either side to an upper portion of stiff 
leather, which is open in front and can 
be laced upon the living thigh. At the 
back of the knee, in order to give ad- 
ditional ‘strength to the steel joints, 4 
leather tab laces on to the artificial 
portion below. The making of these 
legs is a matter of great care and skill. 
If the limb has been amputated above 
the knee a cast of the stump is made in 
plaster of Paris, and measurements of 
the other sound leg and foot accurately 
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taken, so that it may be reproduced in 
wood. The plaster of Paris cast is made 
in two portions from the stump itself— 
the upper and lower halves—and these 
are afterwards joined, the hollow being 
filled up. But in the case of amputation 


LEG, SHOWING PATENT ADJUSTABLE TENDON, 
rc AMPUTATION BELOW THE KNEE 


ARTIFICIAL 
“ FEATHER 


below the knee, a model of the thigh, 
knee, and remaining portion below the 
knee is taken in wax, which is then 
hiled up with plaster of Paris. Thus the 
actual size and shape is obtained, and 
tion kelow the knee which has to 
be reproduced in wood is faithfully 
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copied, whilst wet leather pressed round 
the plaster thigh, being allowed to dry 
in that position, and being afterwards 
glued and lined, forms the upper portion 
which is laced upon the patient's leg. 
But in the case of either amputation 
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LEG WITH CATGUT TENDON FROM ANKLE 
TO KNEE, FOR AMPUTATION ABOVE 
THE KNEE 
below or above the knee the limb needs 
support, and for this purpose women 
wear belts round their waist to which 
the artificial leg is fastened by means of 
tabs of strong webbing and elastic; in 
the case of men the legs are supported 

by braces worn across the shoulders. 
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One particular firm in the south of 
London that has been established for 
nearly fifty years has invented several 
improvements, which bring artificial 
arms and legs as near perfection as 
seems possible, and, with the aid of 
springs and catgut, have produced actions 
which closely resemble those of the 
iatural limbs. In their artificial le: 
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below the thigh, a catgut tendon running 
from the heel to the knee gives a natural 
movement to the ankle whenever the 
knee is bent. In addition to this, a 
patent adjustable tendon at the knee 
itself—made of catgut firmly fixed ina 
steel tube with a screw —enables the 
wearer to fix the tendon at any length 
he desires for the purpose of wearing 
either a high-heeled boot or a slipper, 
this tendon raising and lowering the 
heel. This same tendon is supplied to 
the legs used by those who have suffered 
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foot is remarkable, for in conjut 
with the strong catgut running bet 
the knee and ankle inside the les 
wearer is enabled to walk as easil) 
as naturally as with his sound foot 
heel rising and falling according to 
sure. In short, the tendon of Achi 
accurately reproduced in all its 
tions. 

rhe best artificial legs are ma 
willow wood, and those made by 
particular firm —the _ represet 
English house—are all hollow, the 
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LEGS IN VARIOUS STAGES OF MANUFACTURE 


and ankle joints being firmly fixed with 
steel bolts, and the shape of these joints 
is a direct copy of nature. 


Like everything else, the quality of 


he artificial leg Cepends upon the 
wearer's pocket, the highest price being 


about £25. Asa rule the occupation of 


the person who is to wear it is taken 
into consideration, and for those whose 
employment entails great strain upon 
the limb, or whose means are limited, 
a leg without a tendon is generally made. 


Its movements depend entirely upon 
springs, more particularly upon a spiral 
spring between the ankle and the lower 


portion of the calf, which permits of the 
of the foot ; but this leg is very 
tiff, and is little beyond a support to 


the wearer. With the legs supplied with 
tendons, however, the most difficult 
lor of walking exercise, and even 
bicycling, may be attempted successfully, 
and at the present moment there is an 
officer in the Navy who wears one, who 


hot ouly carries out all his duties with- 
least difficulty, but is also an 
active mountaineer. With ordinary-wear 


the best artificial legs supplied with 
tendons will last for years, occasional 
repairs perhaps being necessary. There 
is a case on record of a lady having 
worn one for thirty years, and of it 
being in good condition at the time of 
her death. 

If a foot has been lost it can easily be 
replaced by an artificial one, a portion 
of which reaches up the calf of the 
patient, leaving the natural ankle joint 
open and in free play as in the case of 
amputations below the knee. 

The natural effects given to artificial 
legs by the genius of the inventor are 
only equalled by those given to artificial 
arms and hands. It is a comparatively 
easy matter to reproduce the shape of a 
man or woman’s thigh, knee, calf and 
foot in wood, but to reproduce a wrist 
and hand with flexible finger joints that 
possess almost the same powers as a 
human hand, is a matter of more diff- 
culty. However, there are very many 
people who are obliged to wear artificial 
hands, and to such perfection has the 
art been carried that the casual observer 
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never notices them. If the stump ends 
near the wrist a leather bandage is all 
that is necessary above the elbow, the 
willow forearm and hand being attached 
to it; if the stump ends above the elbow 
an entire artificial arm is necessary. 
But it is the wrist and fingers that are 
most remarkable. The particular firm 
mentioned above have invented a hand 
with which the wearer can perform all 
the usual functions. “ Feather-edged ” 
joints are provided for every finger as 
well as springs in the thumb and wrist. 
These springs enable the wearer to write 
with a pen, and even to pick up the 
smallest objects. By means of a steel 
socket in the palm of the hand, into 
which specially made articles can be 
{xed, the wearer may use a knife or 
. fork, can button his boots, file or brush 
the nails of his sound hand, shoot—with 
the aid of a gun-rest—ride, carry a 
weight upon a hook, which is, however, 
screwed into the wrist, and a seamstress 
instrument even enables women to sew. 
Special necessities are met by special 
inventions. For instance, a gamekeeper 
who had lost both his arms has been 
supplied by this firm with no less than 
fifteen different instruments, and carries 
‘on his avocation as well as ever ; anda 
girl who was a violinist, through an 
arrangement made in the palm of her 
artificial hand into which the bow is 
screwed, has the same certainty of touch 
and power over her instrument as when 
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she played with a living hand. A glove 
is usually worn over these artificial hands, 
as it is impossible to imitate the colour 
of flesh unless some heavier materia] 
than wood is used. And lightness is the 
chief aim in the making both of artificial 
legs and arms, as any weight in or about 
the foot or hand is practically doubled 
or trebled in its effect upon the wearer, 
owing to the infallible law of leverage 

Simplicity is undoubtedly the best 
policy upon which artificial limbs can 
be made, since the elaborate arrange- 
ment of cords and pulleys with which 
some makers provide their goods are 
very liable to get out of order. The 
simplest and most natural system is 
undoubtedly that of the adjustable 
tendon for the leg, and the spring thumb, 
spring wrist, and “feather-edged,” jointed 
fingers for the arm and hand, since the 
wearer can walk and bicycle almost 
naturally, and, as far as the hand is con- 
cerned, in time become such an adept 
that he will scarcely feel his loss. 

An interesting indication of the 
numbers of artificial limbs in use is that 
the firm mentioned above, M. Masters 
and Sons, of 240, New Kent Road, make 
about three thousand legs and arms 
every year, sending them to all parts of 
the world. 

The photographs 
article were taken by H. 


this 


illustrating 
Havelock 
Ettnek, 6, Kensington Studios, Kelso 
Place, W. 
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Because She 


WRITTEN BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


afar through 

sunlight, and 

expanses of 

heather in all the 

splendour of high 

noon, that trout- 

stream twinkled like 

a lode of mingled 

metals: gold where 

the sun touched it, 

dull silver under 

flying cloud shadows. It shone and 
sparkled and laughed, and the moor 
laughed too, for the play of shadows from 
summer cloud monsters above patched it 


with purple and puckered the fair face of 
it. To the very edge of that winding burn 


came heather; and there was a_ bank 
where the water deepened and sstilled 
awhile and became so placid of face that 
the bells of the overhanging heath were 
mirrored there against the reflection of 
the blue above them. 

To the soft whisper ot the wind, to 
the hum of many bees, to the murmur of 
the river and the remote music of a 
sheep-bell, I trod that solitude with a 
singing heart, because she had said 
“Yes.” I hugged her letter in my 
pocket as a glorious fact. The country 
postman, whose feet turned out like a 
turtle’s fins, and whose accent was the 
grand rolling Devon that Elizabeth 
loved to hear on the tongues of Drake 
and Raleigh—the red-faced country 
postman brought it. My own com- 
munication had sped eight - and- forty 
hours earlier, for the thing I desired 
to say came not trippingly to the 
lips, though I rehearsed it oftentimes 
enough, as God is aware. But under 
the grey eyes of her my fountains of 
speech froze miserably at their sources ; 
and so I departed to the lone lovely 
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Said “Yes/” 


LEY PETHYBRIDGE 


wastes of central Devon; inhabited a 
cottage, and at its dormer window, 
with moonlight and candle, wrote some 
fifty various letters of pleading through 
a summer night. From this stuff when 
morning dawned | selected that epistle 
which seemed to my dazed senses least 
offensive, and dispatched the same with 
prayers. 

Two mornings later, after a century 
of mental distraction, I rose and opened 
the chamber door, to find her letter 
lying upon the can which contained my 
shaving water. It was the bucolic custom 
thus to bring me my correspondence ; 
and in this mean fashion did the greatest, 
most glorious intelligence which can 
burst upon the life of man gladden my 
soul—because she said “Yes!” 

Circumstance and the backwardness 
of civilisation now separated me_ from 
her for certain cruel hours, as there was 
no train until evening by which I could 
depart; so, in a temper which had made 
me good company for the angels of light, 
I traversed the purple of the uplands. 
There was a babble of wordless song 
upon my lips, a revolving medley of 
mingled emotions at my brain, and 
within my soul a belief in God deep- 
rooted as the plutonic rocks beneath me. 
Thus _ seraphically minded, and more 
from force of habit than because there 
existed any need for it, | set up my 
rod and fatuously angled after the 
manner of the chuck -and - chance -it 
fisherman. No infant trout could have 
been deceived, for my lightness of heart 
called for pronounced physical response 
of a sort by many degrees more energct 
than that proper to fly-fishing. [0 
dance I was ashamed, but | strode on- 
ward at the stream side, and cast my 
fly energetically, frantically, hysteric.!ly, 
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** PROVIDENCE SENT 


ly, because she had said “ Yes”: and 
ream wrote “ Yes” in its shimmer- 
tremor on still waters, and cried 


in its ripples, and tinkled “ Yes, 


ea,” along the little ledges where it 


foaming, glassy curtains, while the 
med air rose and tumbled and 


es 
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A POUND TROUT” 


danced behind them. +.ad here it was, 
that, in a sudden intoxication of spirit 
loosed upon me by renewed contempla 
tion of my future existence as_ the 
husband of a wife, I missed my footing 
and fell into the river. Thus cooled to 
the knees, there returned a sense of my 
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debt to the world and a recollection of 
my position as a responsible creature. 
Whereon I modified my outward ex- 
uberance so that atleast the red cattle 
in the fern and ponies scattered amidst 
the peat cuttings saw nothing but a 
grey man casting shining gossamers 
athwart the stream. Then it happened 
that upon my launching a black gnat 
with some approach to sportsmanlike 
precision, Providence saw fit to send a 
pound trout; who, erring in his estimate 
of the morsel, after a brief struggle found 
himself in a new environment. Now, a 
pound trout on the high moors is not a 
fish of every day. Cynics will aver that 
to secure such a fish is a feat far harder 
than the winning of a woman. Yet to 
me even the accomplishment of that 
considerable task seemed smal] con- 
trasted with the letter in my pocket. | 
watched my victim on the heather. His 
fair person clad in olive and _ silver, 
adorned with barbaric crimson and gold, 
leapt, writhed, twisted in wild discom- 
fort; and anon, with his nose in moss 


and his struggling gills drinking pitiless 
air, he lay very still and gazed with 


goggle-eyed horror upon me. Then 
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from the pinnacle of my own exult: 
tion I stooped to consider the conc« 
of that pound trout, and I wondere 
whether his life was as full as mine, an 
as splendid, allowing for the differences 
between human consciousnessand pis: 
limitations. I wondered if she had e\ 
said “ Yes” to him: if, as he lay und 
the heather and within the gathering 
shadow of death, his trouty intelligenc 
was perchance occupied with her. A 
then my letter crackled in my pocket, 
and, sentimental ass that I am, I gathered 
up the pound trout—he might have been 
even more—and suffered him to go on 
his watery way rejoicing. Which thing 
I did because she said “ Yes.” 

Here, then, is a true fisherman’s story, 
if you will accept it. Many there are 
who decline to do so—many gibe and 
many sneer upon the recital of it; but 
she believed it when I told her, and said 
it was just like me—in which she erred. 
Yet the pound trout himself can testify 
to the truth of what I tell, if it happen 
that he has made no further miscalcu- 
lations since I landed him and let him 
go again on that golden morning in 
the past. 
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HE display of choice flowers an- 
nuallyon viewin the Royal parks 
has of late years increased both 
in quantity and quality, and the 

exhibitions, which may be seen for nothing 
any time during the spring and summer 
in Hyde ana Regent’s Parks, have be- 
come so elaborate, as to attract consider- 
able attention, not only 
from. the general pub- 
lic, but from connois- 
seurs and students of 
horticulture. The work 
entailed in providing a 
vista of colour such as 
that which attracted 
thousands of visitors to 
Park Lane in April and 
May this year, is very 
great, and provides em- 
ployment to a large 
number of men, and I 
propose in the present 
article briefly to de- 
scribe the methods by 
which such exhibitions 
become possible. 

The Royal parks, 
which include all ex- 
cepting Battersea and MR. W. 
Victoria, are under the 
charge of the Office of 
Works, the executive officer, who is 
styled the Bailiff, being Colonel M. J. 
Wheatley, R.E. The establishments are, 
for purposes of convenience, grouped to- 
gether and placed under superintendents: 
Hyde, St. James’s and Green Parks, to- 
gether with Kensington Gardens, have 
been in charge of Mr. William Browne 
lor the past sixteen years, while Regent’s 
Park, with Primrose Hill, is managed by 
Mr.C. Jordan. Each of these gentlemen 
san expert botanist, and each devotes 
his whole time to the varied and compli- 
cated work committed to his charge. 





SUPERINTENDENT OF HYDE PARK 
Photo by Lewis, Douglas, Isle of Man 


The establishments controlled by these 
superintendents vary considerably, but 
in general method they resemble each 
other closely. The base from which all the 
plants and materials required for Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens are drawn, 
is situated in the confines of Kensington 
Palace, where some three acres of ground 
are set apart for the 
accommodation of 
greenhouses and 
frames, store - yards, 
forcing - houses, bulb 
stores, and tool sheds. 
Among other features 
of interest in this 
domain is the old ball- 
room, which in years 
gone by has seen so 
many brilliant func- 


utilised as a resting- 
place for bulbs and a 
warehouse for flower- 
pots. The number of 
plants raised and annu- 
ally sent out from this 
nursery ground is al- 
most incredible. It 
BROWNE must be borne in mind 
that Hyde Park covers 
360 acres, and Ken- 
sington Gardens nearly as much again, 
and that there are long flower walks on 
every side of both. There are, for in- 
stance, 120 large flower beds between the 
Marble Arch and Stanhope Gate. There 
are many more round Kensington Palace, 
while the Flower Walk at Kensington 
and the North Flower Walk at Bayswater 
make vast inroads on the forcing-houses 
every year. The staff employed in the 
Kensington Palace Nursery Ground in- 
cludes sixty-four men and boys, while 
sixty-eight more are employed exclu- 
sively in Hyde Park. To give an idea of 


tions, which is now‘ 
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SUPERINTENDENTS LODGE AT REGENT’S 


the output achieved, I quote a few statis- 
tics which have been kindly supplied me 
by Mr. Browne. The spring show of bulbs 
which was such a feature aiong Park 
Lane last April was achieved by the use 
of 55,000 bulbs between Stanhope and 
Grosvenor Gates, and 105,000 more 
between Grosvenor Gate and the Marble 
Arch; and while these were blooming 
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busy preparing 
summer plants w 
are now delighting | 
doners. No fewer 
485,200 distinct p 
all of which were 1 
on the spot, are 
blooming in Hyde 





and“every plant oc: s 
a position which 1S 
been carefully allott 

it, not by chance « 

the spur of the mor 

but by specially dr 

up design. For [r 
Browne, who might t 
inappropriately 
termed King of H 
Park, has a plan of 
bed, howev er st 
throughout his d 

— and allotted its quot 
flowers, months before the actua 

for summer bedding has arrived. It ts 
the same with the spring bulbs, wi 


put out after the summer show is over 
about October, the various bulbs being 
planted in accordance with tl 





schemes of colour which are d: 
every year. 
The establishment at Regent's Park, 





PLANTS READY FOR SUMMER BEDDING 


the establishment ; 


and Kensington Gardens, 


and each is mapp it 
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whiie smaller than that above described, 
compact is more easily inspected. Here 
the presiding spirit is Mr. C, Jordan, who 
has reigned for more than ten years, and 
" finds employment for a staff of 
seventy men. This gentleman, whose 
official residence is perhaps the most 
charming, and certainly one of the most 
picturesque in London, is fortunate in 
having territory at his disposal which 
lends itself especially well to the natural 


is quite as interesting, and being more 


stvle of gardening, as opposed to the 
formal; and beingan enthusiastic admirer 


of Nature, he has made the best use of 
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PARKS $3 


Regent's Park is situated just off the 
private road which divides the park into 
Chere, shut off from publi 
gaze by a thick hedge and within a stone's 
throw of the Inner Circle, are the rang: 

of glass-houses, with their attendant rows 


two portions 


of frames, covering about 2% acres, and 
there I saw for myself such a collection of 
flowering plants as are only equalled in 
the larger establishment already de 
scribed. At the time of my visit the 
summer bedding was only just beginni 
and the yard was in consequence 
Now it is bare and empty, its then con 


tents being placed gm situ in various 








RESERVE BULB GROUND 


this facility. Any person who strolls 
through Regent’s Park for the first time 
cannot but be struck by the primula, 
the hair bells, wild hyacinths, tulips and 
violets which spring on every side up 
from the grass in natural profusion, cover- 
ing the picturesque knolls and atolls 
which abound with fragrant bloom. Mr. 
Jordan is very proud of what has been 
achieved in this direction, and justly so; 


and by the successful means employed 
to increase the stock which is every year 
avaliable, more is done every season, 
unti! one day the whole of the sward 
not required for recreation will have 
become a veritable natural flower garden. 


The store-yard and nursery ground at 


parts of the park. On one side occupying 
a range of raised beds I beheld over 5,000 
carnations all budding and waiting or 

for a week’s heat to burst into flower 
Around was a sea of delicat iy-tinted 
violas, 12,000 of them aitogether In 
sunken beds I gazed at 10,000 saxifrages 
the ever charming London pride, with 
their waving crests, while 2,000 seedling 
auriculas brightened their effect hard by 
Asters to the tune of 500 stood in pots 
wailing to be transported to their 
summer address; pyrethrum 3,000 in 
number just showing their bloom, 5,000 
musk scented the air for yards round 
lobelias covering the earth with a carpet 


of blue, and fuchsias in many varieties 
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filled a long range of glass-houses in 
pots over 500 together. To enumerate 
all the plants raised in Regent’s Park 
would involve the reprinting of a botanic 
catalogue. Cannas, bamboos—for the 


bamboo does well in the summer, even 
in London—Norfolkisland pines, bananas, 
date palms, tree ferns, and geraniums—a 
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pushing upwards it sends out bulblets ; 
the original bulb decays, and on lifting 
the plant after deflorescence the old | 

is found decayed and sometimes enti: 
disappeared, while two or three new bulb. 
are developed alongside. The plant j 
then carted to the nursery yard 
stored in ashes on specially constructed 





A 


perfect sea of these ; they reached from 
one end of the yard to the other five or 
six deep. I asked how many there were, 
and was told rather over ten thousand, 
and I felt disappointed : I thought there 
were more. 

The most interesting thing I learned 
at Regent’s Park was the method used 
for dealing with bulbs. Over 60,000 
tulips, hyacinths and narcissi were allowed 
to bloom in Regent’s Park during the 
past spring, and an idea of the labour 
involved is obtained when it is borne in 
mind that each one of these was planted 
out separately, and, after blooming, had 
to be taken up again, brought to the 
nursery yard and stored. All bulbs re- 
produce themselves in duplicate, and 
sometimes in triplicate. The bulb planted 
sends up its stem, which in due course 
flowers, and dies away, but the plant is 
as busy underground as above. While 


DELL 


Thus it remains for some three 
und 
red 
de- 
for 


trays. 
months, when on examination it is fi 
that the stem and roots have with: 
away, while the new bulblets have 
veloped into fine hard bulbs read) 
planting for next year’s show. In 
way the stock of bulbs is doubled « 
year, and it is possible to make ; 
show each season. At the p: 
moment there are some 120,00 
stored in-racks in the Regent's 
Nursery. 

The above system of treating b 
followed in the same way in Hyde 
where Mr. Browne has also planted 
numbers in the grass, but unfortu: 
the land at his disposal does not 
itself so readily to this form of gard 
Kensington Gardens, however, pos 
its flower walk, which is, without 
the most beautiful sample of the ' 
style of horticulture within the 
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polis. There is nothing formal about it, 
and the bountiful borders, crammed with 
every conceivable kind of plant, are 
backed by irregular banks of flowering 
shrubs and foliage trees. To visit this 
delightful path, which extends from the 
Broad Walk to the Albert Memorial, in 
late spring is to see it at its best. During 
a stroll along it in May last I noted 
laburnum and lilac of various kinds, 
bamboos, palms,clumps of lupins, pansies, 
violas, fuchsias, magnolia, Solomon’s seal, 
peony, all in flower: to enumerate one 
half would fill a page, and the trees 
have been allowed to form naturally 
without training, and in many places 
meet overhead to form natural arbours. 
And among all one hears the constant 
singing of the birds which appear to make 
this walk their special haunt. I noticed 
that the thrush was remarkably plentiful 


Nor are the superintendent’s attempts 
at beautifying the park limited to the 
acquisition of thrushes. Rabbits have 
been tried, and are to be seen in fair 
numbers in the dell by the head of the 
Serpentine; but in Kensington Gardens, 
where they were also turned down, they 
became so formidable a colony that they 
had to be thinned down, and now exist 
only in small numbers. But most curious 
of all is the fact, which will be news to 
most of my readers, that there are pea- 
cocks strolling about in Hyde Park where 
they are allowed their freedom, with the 
result that they thrive, and. though often 
straying, invariably return to their own 
particular domain, which is a plot of 
ground immediately on the Kensington 
Garden side of the bridge over the 
Serpentine and close to the Powder 
Magazine. There are no fewer than 








THE STORE YARD 


in this part of the park, and was as- 
tonished to learn from Mr. Browne that 
he regularly buys birds in the spring and 
turns them out in the park. The result 
of this capital idea is that the note of the 
songster is seldom silent throughout the 
day, and the creatures are so tame that 
they let one approach within a yard of 
them without flying away. 


thirty of these birds at present on the 
establishment, and they spend a goad 
deal of their time perched on the parapet 
of the guard house, or running about 
the grass slopes of the moat which 
divides Hyde Park from Kensington 
Gardens. They are regularly fed with 
grain by the park keepers, and, curiously 
enough, make but slight use of the ground 
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which is set apart for their accommoda- 
tion. They invariably sleep in the trees, 
and fly about with an activity which 
appears out of character with their butik. 
They often make excursions outside the 
park, and sometimes explore the wilds 
of Bayswater. A short time ago five of 
them got up a little trip to Paddington 
Station, where they attracted a good deal 


HIS GARDENERS 


of attention, returning punctually shor 


before closing time to their favourite 


trees. 

It will thus be seen that there 
good deal that is of interest in 
parks, apart from the mere fact 
they are the lungs of London, 
at certain times the resort of rank an 
fashion. 
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The Professor of Prayers 
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CHAPTER L 


6 E is always like that,” she said. 
“If I tell him I feel good or 
happy he asks me if I prayed 
that it might be so. You see 

all those books? Every one of them 

contains prayers which he has collected. 

He is never happy doing anything else. 

He meant to write a great work which 

he said would finally settle the question 

whether prayers were answered or not. 

Now it will never be finished.” She 

leaned her head on the bed, and cried 

quietly. 

rhe Protessor of Prayers was dying, 
undoubtedly. A thin, emaciated little 
man, he lay sleeping a heavy sleep, an 
unnatural, drugged sleep, but the first 
which had come to him for many 
days. 

“Do you pray ?” said Grimwood. 

“No; how can 1? Don’t you know 
how itis when you have seen a thing 
discussed and analysed? You can’t 
believe in it really, though you don't 
exactly disbelieve ? ” 

“ Yes, that must be.” 

The old man stirred a little, and mut- 
tered in his sleep. 

“ Do we disturb him?” 

“No; he will not wake. 
better for him if he did.” 

“Do I worry you, coming at such a 
time ?” 

“It is kind of you. But I am so very 
|, | cannot amuse you.” 

| do not want amusing.” 

He has been very anxious lately 

about his work, and has told me a few 

things. He has been trying to draw 
conclusions from all the cases he has 


collected as to the—I don’t know what 
you call it—” 


It would be 


tire: 


‘ 


“Efficacy,” suggested Grimwood. 
ee 
“Yes; as to the efficacy of prayer ; 


whether anythingdifferent really happens 
because people pray.” 

“Or whether,” put in Grimwood, “ it 
only just gratifies the feelings of the 
people who pray.” 

“TI used to pray, once,” she said, “ yes, 
hard, awfully hard ; but it never seemed 
to have any effect. 
with what happens.” 

“ And are happier ?” 

“Well, you know, really, it’s a better 
way. Of course one wishes a lot for 
things sometimes. For instance, I was 
wishing that you would come this after- 
noon, and you came, but that wasn’t 
praying, was it ?” 

“No;” he said, “I should call that 
sympathetic communication.” 

She looked at him steadily with her 
big pathetic eyes for a serious minute or 
two. “I wonder whether you ever pray.” 

“IT used to once; now I| don't tempt 
fate.” 

“ But do you really think that it is any 
good—that anything happens ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And I thought you were so sensible !” 

Grimwood laughed. “My experience 
is,” he said, “ that all things you pray for 
ardently do happen, but they happen 
when you have given up desiring them. 
‘Then they are flung at your head by 
some malicious fate, and are a positive 
nuisance ; if you are a man you probably 
curse, if you are a woman—well, I don’t 
know what you do.” 

“Oh,” she said. “You just sit still and 
smile. That’s the beauty of being a 
woman.” 

“It is well to be philosophic.” 

“| don’t think I am really philosophic, 
only just as much as I have to be. All 
women have to be, you know. Men 
pretend to be, but women have to be 


Now I just put up 
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really. Still, there is nothing can happen 
which cannot be met by sitting still and 
smiling. A man pays you attentions. 


You sit still and smile, and of course, if 


you can, look pretty ; but that’s an extra. 
He gives you presents—sit still and smile. 
For a time perhaps he really loves you, 
just as much, you know, as a man can.” 
“T know,” said Grimwood. 
“ Well, you still sit and smile, and then 
he begins to think, ‘ Poor little devil, it’s 


whether this experience and that expe 


rience is not their own.” 

“TI apologise.” 

“Oh, you need not. You areonly 
most people in preferring personalitie 


impersonalities. When I flirt | flirt wit! 


my uncle; we are not really fond of « 
other—it sounds wicked to say so 1 


but he has been very good to me in | 


way, and I shall be very lonely.” 
“What will you do?” 


Nis 





“SHE LEANED HER HEAD ON 


really getting quite fond of me; I must 
be careful.” So he stops away when he 
is expected, just to teach her his value, 
you know, and if the ‘poor little devil’ 
really cares for him, as she probably does, 
it is so jolly for her as she sits at home 
and smiles! Ofcourse, if she does it well 
enough she gets called a flirt, but that’s 
another extra.” 

“ And how well do you do it ?” 

“You remind me of those people who 
ask their literary friends whether so- 
and-so in their books is not themselves, 


THE BED AND CRIED QUIETLY” 


“I haven’t thought. He will 
me to finish his book perhaps, or 
might ask you to do that.” 

“ Has he suggested such a thing ? 

“No; but he likes you, and | | 
he would be pleased if you would.” 

Grimwood considered this possib 
in silence. 

“I could not well refuse him if h 
but—well I hope he won't.” 

Dorothy smiled in spite of hersel! 
then as the sleeper stirred a little ‘ 
both watched in silence. 
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“| am far more concerned, though, 
about you than about the Prayer Book.” 

“Why?” 

“ What will you do?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“ You have so few friends.” 

She nodded. 

“Will you let me know if I can do 
anything ?” 

“Ye.” 

“ Honour ?” 

“Yes.” 

“| don’t like the idea of your being 
under obligations to other people.” 

“| am not in the habit of putting my- 
self under obligations.” 

“No,” said Grimwood, “you are very 
much too independent.” 


There was another silence. 

“T want you to promise you will come 
to me before going to anyone else.” 

“ Very well.” 

He got up and looked at the sleeping 
man. 

“ How long will he be like that ?” 

“Until morning, probably.” 

“You will not watch till then ?” 

“The nurse will be here in a few 
minutes.” 

“T will go then.” 

She followed him out of the room. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, “and thank you 
for coming.” 

“Good-bye; and remember that | 
am always ready if I can do any- 
thing.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


GRIMWOOD sat alone in his chambers, 
writing. It was mid-winter. A glow of 
red light from shaded lamps on the 
inantelpiece pervaded the room, and the 
fire, which at intervals came in for an 
abstracted gaze, gave a warm luxurious- 
ness to the room. 

Dolly Bingham was in his thoughts. 
It was to Dolly Bingham he was com- 
posing a letter. The little professor was 
dead. Whether he had prayed for death 
or life, no matter. Few would miss him 
except Grimwood, and his interest was 
pretty equally divided between the old 
man and his niece. And what would be- 
come of Dorothy? “What can become of 
Dolly?” he asked himself; and the one 
obvious answer was not wholly pleasing 
to him. 

He turned to his letter again. It was 
a difficulty letter to write, but then letter- 
writing was a weakness of his, and few 
could appear to better advantageon paper. 
Mentally he reviewed all his relations 
with her, but found little to reproach 
himself. A curious friendship had existed 
between them, and an understanding 
which they had affected to overlook. He 
got up, threw down his pen, walked to the 
Window, flung it up, sat on the window- 
sill, looked down at the little passage 
which led up to his rooms, and indulged 
i reverie. His conscience was clear on 
the subject of flirting, but he was 
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troubled by the thought that this friend- 
ship might have existed long enough to 
develop into something else—* As it al- 
ways must,” he said to himself, “on one 
side or the other. .She talked rather 
queerly last time I saw her, but then she 
always was a queer little card.” 

A rustle of skirts, a vague suggestion 
of familiarity about a figure coming up 
the passage, riveted his eye. His ear 
caught the footsteps ; they came unhesi- 
tatingly up to his door. A light knock 
—he opened the door quickly, and con- 
fronted the “ queer little card.” 

“I came,” she said, “you must not 
mind—alone. Oh, I know you are 
particular, but it does not matter now.” 

She took his hesitation for reluctance 
to her entry. 

“May I come in, Mr. Grimwood ; or 
are you busy ?” 

He pulled himself together, shut the 
outer door, and led the way to the fire. 

Never had he seenher look so attractive 
before. Usually serene and placid, to- 
night excitement and trouble had tinged 
her face with colour which glowed be- 
neath the general murkiness of her com- 
plexion. Dolly Bingham was small and 
dark, with fine black hair which waved 
prettily and escaped in wild little twists 
and tendrils. Her unaccustomed shyness, 
a suggestion of pathetic helplessness, 
appealed to him. in a manner in which 
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her personality had never touched him. 
A dangerous element of emotion she 
brought with her into their relations, and 
he felt its weakening influence. 

For a few minutes his thoughts were 
wholly personal. He took in a general 
impression of the plain black dress which 
added to her fragility, and decided that 
she ought always to wear black. He 
had always had an eye for colour, and in 
the old days one of his pleasures had 


**SHE RAISED HERSELF 


been the giving to her of red flowers, 
merely to see her eyes light up with 
pleasure and the effective contrast that 


his gifts made with her dark hair. For 
a few vague moments he could think of 
nothing but his desire for a red rose to 
fasten in her dress. Then she spoke. 

“ You know what has happened ?” 

He bent his head. 

“ He was sensible before he died. The 
doctor said he was mad, but he was not. 
That is why I have come.” 

Listening to her he picked up his half- 
finished letter from the table, and re- 
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garded it with an abstracted, troub! 
expression. 

“ What is that ?” 

“1 was writing to you.” 

“Oh!” 

He tore the note across two or three 
times with deliberation, and threw the 
pieces into the fire. 

There was that in Dolly’s attitude 
which showed that she would fain have 
interposed. Not till the last piece turned 


WITH A LOOK THAT THRILLED GRIMWOOD” 


black did she sink back listlessly i 
chair. 

“Did he leave you any instruct 
about the book ?” 

“Yes. Oh, yes,” she said, “t 
just it.” 

“Well?” 

“He said you had been so ki 
helped him so much, that——” 

“That what ?” 

Grimwood watched her keenly 

“ He said it was nearly complet 
least it could be published as it 
he wanted one thing added.” 
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“ And that is——” 

Dolly picked up the poker, and began 
poking the fire fitfully. 

“It seems he has been going over it 
all, and it has come out that all the 
instances he has collected exactly balance 
each other. There are just as many 
cases of prayers being answered or the 
things happening, as the other way ; and 
then he laughed—oh, it was dreadful to 
see him laugh like that just as he was 
dying !—and said that now he was going 
to pray himself, because the prayers of 
dying people were always the best.” 

Grimwood scowled at the fire. 

“He said there was one thing which 
he desired more than anything else— 
which troubled him, and his idea was that 
this should be a sort of casting vote, I 
think. He said I was to ask you if you 
would edit the book and put in the result, 
and I was to give you this. It was only. 
to please him, Mr. Grimwood, that I 
promised to come here and give it you 
in person. Let me tell you that before 
you look.” 

Grimwood opened the note she handed 
him, read it through, but gave no sign to 
indicate his view of the matter. 

“You know what this note says?” 

* Yes.” 

“It is your writing ?” 

“Yes: he could not write himself.” 

“Was it,” he said, “I should like to 
know, really the thing which he wished, 
ora mere whim, to make a dramatic close 
to his life and book ?” 

She raised a flushed face. “ Would 
Ihave done it unless I had been hard 
driven?—and he threatened me if I 
failed, and I was frightened.” 

Grimwood was silent. 

Nervously turning a ring on one of her 
thin fingers, she flung a glance at him. 

“You think, perhaps, that note is all 
an invention—mine !” 

“Am lin the habit of insulting you 
Miss Bingham ?” 

_She rose. *WYou will tell me, some 
time, what you will do about the book ?” 

“Stop a minute, Dolly,” he said. “We 
must have this out now. I will finish 
the book, but what the end will be you 
know. We have been good friends. Do 
not think that I am going to ruin: that 


friendship now; and this note—forget it. 
It ought never to have been written. | 
respect you more than the professor’s 
papers. See, are you satisfied ?” 

For a moment Dolly stood watching 
him destroy a letter. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” 

She stood irresolutely tapping the 
fender with her foot, steadying herself 
by the mantelpiece, growing minute by 
minute more flushed, shamefaced, trem- 
bling. A graceful, pathetic little figure ; 
then sobs shook it and she was crying. 

“ Have I done wrong?” 

“You are disgusted with me!” 

“No; I only think you have been 
hardly used.” 

“ But that it was my fault; I ought 
not to have lent myself to it ?” 

“I think, on the contrary, that it 
is to your credit, Dolly ; that you must 
have been very fond of him.” 

“ And you do not despise me?” 

“ Not for one moment have I| done so.” 

“Then why don’t you say anything 
you like—anything that I should like to 
hear? You can’t hurt me now. Don't 
let everything go wrong for a lifetime 
just because of what he has done. I 
must speak now, because you are too 
generous to take the advantage of a 
secret.” 

She raised herself with a look that 
thrilled Grimwood. She held out her 
hands with a little dramatic gesture. He 
did not attempt to take them. 

Slowly, with an overwhelming sense 
of dismay, she recognised her error. 

“You must forgive me, Mr. Grimwood. 
Now you may despise me. But I did 
not know—I was mistaken. You need 
not say anything,only I wish I had known 
from the beginning that all your interest 
and everything meant nothing.” 

Grimwood winced. 

“It is my fault. You said once, when 
I was in trouble and you wrote, that you 
were sorry, but that words meant so little 
—that is because you never understood 
—I thought you were cleverer.” 

“Don’t, Dolly,” he said, “for pity’s 
sake! Believe me I did not know what I 
was doing.” 

“No. But it is just people like you, 
who don't know, who do the harm.” 
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“AND GRIMWOOD 


She stood staring before her, with a 
sense of having lost her way, and for one 
instant Grimwood was filled with the 
impulse to keep her, hold her, not let her 


go at any cost. Shehad always pleased 
him. Even now she might forget her 
ignominy, and why should they not be 
happy? Then the inevitable misery 
which would come of such a union like 
some shadow blotted out the rosy picture 
he had already began to conjure up. 
No less on her account than his own, it 
would be better to live down this than 
embark upon a future which there would 
be no living down. 

She turned to go, and he picked up 
his hat. 





WAS LEFT ALONE” 


“Where are you going?” 

“ To see you into a cab.” 

In the road they waited a minute at 
the kerb. : 

“What are you going to do, Dolly?” 
he said, as a cab drove up. 

“ | don’t know—what a woman alwa 
does, as I told you before: sit at home 
and smile.” 

“You will write ?” 

“ Perhaps ; I don’t think so.” 

“You will even deny me a frien 
privilege of helping you in any way 
can?” 

“Even that. Am I not hard?” 

The cab drove away, and Grimwo 
was left alone. 
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may make his home in 
one of the many farm or 
private houses of the 
locality, and use that as 
the base of his explora- 
tions. Every man to his 
taste. If it is a family 
holiday party, the boat 
method has its inherent 
difficulties and discom- 
forts; if the party only 
comprises two or more 
young men bent on an 
unconventional holiday, 
a few weeks’ experience 
of fresh-water yachting 
possesses undeniable at- 
tractions. Perhaps the 











WROXHAM BRIDGE 


HAT are the Norfolk Broads? 
W Roughly speaking, they are 


a series of small fresh-water 

lakes connected by rivers and 
dykes. The word “ Broad” is generally 
interpreted by its surface meaning ; 2.¢. 
a piece of water which 


real charm of the Broads 

does not reveal itself to 
those who make choice of the house 
instead of the boat ; they know nothing 
of the soothing luxury of being lulled to 
sleep by the soughing of the wind- 
swayed rushes, or the gentle lapping of 
the water against the boat’s side; not 





has broadened out from 
its original narrow chan- | 
nel. Altogether these | 
Broads and their connect- | 
ing rivers furnish forth | 
some two hundred miles 
of waterway, providing 
unlimited scope for yacht- 
ing, fishing, or shooting. 

There are two methods 
of seeing the Norfolk 
broads, The visitor may 
hire one of the charac- 
teristic boats of the dis- 
trict and thread the two 
hundred miles of water- 
way in as leisurely a 
fashion as befits the time 
at his disposal; or, he 











CATFIELD STAITHE 
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theirs the keen edge of appetite which 
relishes even the most primitively-served 
meal amid unusual surroundings. 


little on that period of English history 


from which it has survived. Th 
Danish hordes which the pirate fleets 
the Norwegian _ fiorcs 








UNLOADING A NORFOLK WIERRY 


Wroxham is a favourite starting-place 
with those who elect the boat method of 
visiting the Broads; but it is by no 
means an ideal centre for those who wish 
the unworn beauty of Broadland to play 
upon their town-jaded spirits. Because 
it is such a popular port of departure it 
has taken on too many of the airs of a 
tourist resort ; it has all the bad qualities 
of urbe in rus. There are shops in the 
transition state from the rural store to 
the city emporium; hotels with “pleasure 
gardens” and bands 


poured upon the coast 
of East Anglia in tl 
ninth century brought 
with them copious addi- 
tions to the place-names 
of the districts they 
spoiled, and this word 
“Staithe” is one of the 
memorials of their visits, 
Originally, perhaps, tl 
word meant an abode or 
station, but it soon took 
on a new shade of mean- 
ing by being used to 
describe a portion of the 
foreshore of a river kept 
up by faggots, and hen 
its application to-day to 
the innumerable lai 
ing-places of the rivers 
and dykes in the Broads. Sometimes 
these Staithes are the public quays of 
villages or towns, but in many cases— 
at Catfield, for example—they are the 
private wharves of wherry-owners. Even 
in the latter circumstances the holiday- 
seeker will only have his own behaviour 
to blame if he is not made free of their 
use. 

Save, perhaps, for that held at Wrox- 
ham, the regattas of the various Broads 
are simply rural festivities of an aquatic 








“made in Germany”; 
merry-go-rounds which 
aim at greater conquests 
than village fairs; Aunt- 
Sallies which too pain- 
fullyrecall Bank Holiday 
memories of Greenwich 
Park and Hampstead 
Heath. One does not 
travel a hundred, and 
twenty miles from Lon- 
don for such common- 
places as these. 

The visitor to the 
Broads will soon make 
the acquaintance of one of the most 
characteristic words of the district, ze. 
“Staithe”; but he will probably reflect 





A NORFOLK DYKE 
kind. They make no stir in the yachti 
world; their rivalries find no record 
the London press. Each competitor :s 
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known to each, and all to the spectators. 
An amateur band, a few stalls sacred to 


ginger-beer, biscuits, and vinegar-soused 


presence is aggressively felt. When the 
wind dies away, the towing which has 
tosupply its place as a motive power is 
often abruptly punc- 








| tuated by the persistent 
dyke, just too wide to 
jump and yet narrow 
enough to make a return 
to the boat wear the air 
of a cowardly retreat. 
A judicious distribution 
of wide planks among 
the Norfolk Broads 
would tend to the 
diminution of profane 
language. But even 
these dykes have their 
uses for beauty as well 
as utility. On_ their 





HORNING FERRY 


whelks, a liberal provision of wicker- 
cased gallon bottles of ale, a display of 
the most suitable summer gear procurable 
from rural stores—such are the outward 
furnishings of a Broads regatta. But 
enjoyment loses none of its edge. 
Doctor measures his sailing skill with 
rector, schoolmaster strives for victory 
with farmer, and all will hoard up 
memories of the day as food for village 
talk until the revolving year brings back 
the opportunity to reverse defeats or win 
new renown. 

Amid the fleets of snowy-sailed yachts 
which crowd Broads and rivers alike 
during the summer months, the character- 
istic wherry of the district asserts its 
individuality with dignified persistence. 
These sturdy crafts, sometimes of seventy 
tons burden, constitute one of the chief 
carrying-powers of the Broads, and the 
adroit manner in which they are sailed 
up narrow dykes or quanted along 
ina dead calm impresses the visitor as 
a unique exhibition of sailing skill. Al- 
though they seem so unwieldy, these 
wherries can attain a speed of seven or 
eight miles an hour in a strong wind, 
and their huge brown sails often lend to 
the landscapes amid which they move a 
tone of warmth very agreeable to the 
eye. 

The dyke is an essential feature of the 
Broads landscape: too frequently its 





placid waters the broad 

leaves of the water-lilies 
lave themselves in freshness and open 
out their golden and snowy blossoms to 
charge the air with a perfume as rare in 
quality as a nightingale’s song. There 
are degrees of dignity in these dykes. 
The narrowest only serve as drains for 
fields or give access to a private landing; 











AN OLD DRAINAGE MILL 
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the broadest as the highways of the 
trading wherries and lead to the ports 
of villages. 

Horning Ferry, with its quaint old inn, 


to have employed all his days in ma 
toy windmills. That was his tribut 
the presiding genius of the district 
was quite natural; even the most 

tentive observer ca 











WOMACK BROAD 


with its band of singing children who 
cultivate melody for the base reward of 
coppers, has always been a popular 
halting-place with visitors to the Broads, 
Certainly along the reaches of the Bure 
from Wroxham to St. Benet’s Abbey 
there are few river-side pictures so 
arresting as Horning Street and Horning 
Ferry; the former with 


fail to be impress: 
mills among the B: 


them were built 
drainage purposes; 


map out the cours 
rivers by these 
But steam is as 
here to the pictur 
as it has been in 
phases of English 
life. Most of th 
windmills are falli: 
decay, and ere 
generations are 
they will have van 
altogether. 

It is commonly believed that s 
the Broads are fast growing up 


authority on the district points out t 


the “ vegetation grows rankly and 
down, and so adds a layer both in 1 
ness and extent to the shallow n 
When, by a repetition of this proce 
mud reaches the surface, the roots 





its picturesquely massed 
warehouses and wind- 
mill, the latter with its 
bosky trees and re- 
duplication of shadows 
in the river's unruffled 
mirror. At the Ferry 
many a merry summer- 
evening party has met 
to live over again the 
delights of the day, and 
this old-world hostel 
nust linger in the 
memory of thousands 
who owe to it 


In hours of weariness, 
sensations sweet, 


Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart. 


A young lad fresh from India who 
spent a holiday in the Broads is reported 


A NORFOLK HOMESTEAD 
reeds and grasses make it firm 
year, until at last it can be drai 
turned into dry land.”. Womack 
has had a curious experience. 
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ime this consisted of nearly fifty acres 
f water, but during a storm a floating 
sland was blown into its midst, and, 
anchoring on a shallow spot, has turned 


-—-oO 














HOME FROM THE BROADS 


some of its area into a boggy swamp. 
Thus it has come about that Womack 
snow little more than a narrow river 
cl nel. 

rhe architecture of the Broads, both 
domestic and ecclesiastical, harmonises 
ith the spirit of the district. It is true 
that at such places as Wroxham there 
are not wanting examples of Mr. Ruskin’s 
pet abominations, modern villas “ with 
patent everythings going by themselves 
everywhere”; and the “restorer” has 
been at work on some of the churches. 
But the further one penetrates into the 
h 
= 
th 


a 


eart of Broadland the less one sees of 

lern influence. The churches, with 
heir round towers and thatched roofs— 
of which that of Potter Heigham is a 
good type—re-create a medizval atmo- 
sphere and enable us to bridge the “gulf 
of mystery ” that lies between us and the 
English. The cottages, with their 
dricht little windows and trim gardens 
stocked with the old out-of-fashion 
s, make the heart fall in love with 
tural life; and here and there a home- 


stead peeps from amid embowering trees 
to recall the tender memories which are 
stirred by Hood’s well-known lines : 


I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born, 
The little windows where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn ; 
He never came a wink too soon 
Nor brought too long a day ; 
But now, I often wish the niglt 
Had borne my breath away. 


When at length the last mile has been 
sailed and a tender farewell taken of 
these peaceful meadows and reed-bound 
waters, one realises how impossible it is 
to convey to others any adequate idea 
of the subtie charm of Broadland. 
Among the granite and slate mountains 
of Central Europe there grows, in the 
clefts of rocks and in dimly-lit caves, a 
delicate little plant which is known as 
the “ Luminous Moss.” If the botanist 
peers into these dusky recesses he will 
see, amid the gloom, innumerable golden- 
green points of light, which sparkle and 
gleam as though small emeralds had 
been scattered over the floor. But if he 
grasps some of these alluring jewels and 


examines his prize in the open glare of 


day, he will find that he has nothing in 
his hand but dull lustreless earth. The 
Luminous Moss only reveals its beauty 
when seen amid its natural surroundings. 








WATCHING THE REGATTA 


It is so with the Norfolk Broads. No 
words can express their peculiar charm: 
no pictures can hope to body forth their 
quiet beauty. 
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Extract from the Diary of Mrs. Henry Dane-Smith, Westbourne Crescent. 


HE day of dear Sibyl’s trial sing- 
i ing-lesson from the great man, 
Herr Pudelkopf. And really it 
was quite an ordeal in a way, in 
spite of the perfect confidence that I feel 
in dear Sib’s musical powers, for I had 
heard on a// sides what a very alarming 
creature he was—how erratic, and rude, 
and short-tempered, and, in fact, every- 
thing that a genius should naturally be. 
I saw that the dear child had plenty 
lozenges to suck on our way there in the 
brougham (I ordered Trotter’s best 
brougham, thinking it would look better 
than acab just for a first impression), and 
I was particular as to her appearance, 
having heard that so much depends on 
personal favouritism and fancies in the 


musical: profession. Shocking, but doubt- 
less true. 
Of course something is sure to go 


wrong when you are flustered and 
anxious, and I spent full ten minutes, in 
my bonnet and cloak, looking for the 
keys of the dining-room cupboard before 
starting. Kate found them at last in my 
bedroom candlestick, just as I had given 
up all thoughts of the port wine and was 
passing out at the front. 

Sibyl was unusually quiet on the way 
to Great Portland Street. It might, of 
course, have been the lozenges ; but, on 
the chance of it’s being nervousness, I 
took care to remind her of the zmmense 
amount of praise that her singing has 
invariably won, not only at every penny 
reading, but from people like the 
Jephsons, the Browns, young Seward, 
&c., who all make a point of hearing the 
old songs whenever they dine here. And 
I’m sure #o one could be more encourag- 
ing than her own father, who sang before 
the great tenor, Bearwitham, on /wo 
occasions in Ais young days. 

We reached the house a few minutes 
earlier than we were expected, and the 
great man kept us waiting considerably 


beyond the hour fixed by himself—a 
cruel trial for both of us—such suspense ; 
but we heard some really professional 
singing in the adjoining room, and that 
brightened us up a little, for—as I said 
at the time—it was quite a concert per- 
formance without charges ! 

At last, however, the singing ceased. 
We saw a very over-dressed female, with 
high heels and a reticule, step into a 
hansom that had been waiting ages at the 
door ; and then the man-servant came in 
and ushered us into the great presence. 

I was so glad then that I had thought 
of the port wine. It fortified me wonder- 
fully, and I was able to speak quite 
fluently and collectedly about dear 
Sib’s talents, and of the remarkable 
facility that she had shown, both in 
singing and playing, ever since she was 
a dot of four! 

He has rather a peculiar way of inter- 
rupting one in the middle of a sentence, 
but no doubt they all do that. Then he 
asked me to sit down whilst he tried 
dear Sibyl’s voice. I handed him the 
songs which we had brought with us, 
and whispered to Sib that she must sof 
be nervous on any account. His appear- 
ance, of course, was rather alarming to 
a simple child like her. He is tall and 
massive, and wears his hair standing 
out a good way from his head, and has 
a most interesting and peculiar face— 
“like a black bull dog,” Sibyl declared 
afterwards; but I naturally discouraged 
such an idea. 

Well, when he had done looking 
through the songs (a// favourites of mine 
and of Henry’s) he closed the portfolio 
in a manner which I made sure must 
have torn the plush somewhere, muttered 
something that sounded like “ Torty 
Posh” (I didn’t like to ask him 
explain), and then sat down at the pia 
without any music before him. He on! 
made her try separate notes, and some 
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scales—most unfortunate, as it happens 
that she has done nothing of that sort 
for years now—and at the end of a very 
few minutes he got up with that extra- 
ordinary smile of his, and said that he 
had agreed to hear my daughter's 
yoice at the time most convenient 
to me, but that he was too busy for 
the present to undertake any more 
lessons, and that he would suggest 
avery good teacher in one of his pupils 
—a lady, as far as I could understand. 





sider the matter seriously and let me 
know by letter in a day or two—that it 
depended entirely on his work. How- 
ever, I feel sure that her great gift must 
have impressed him, and that he must 
have felt a genuine interest when I told 
him that she could hum the greater part 
of Zannhduser from memory before she 
was ten, and could pick out “God save 
the Queen” with her own little fingers 
before she was six. 

Dear Sib says hardly anything about 


**] PLAYED THE ACCOMPANIMENT” 


But | implored him to hear her in “The 
old, old boat” before giving her up toa 
pupil,"and he graciously complied. I 
played the accompaniment, and I only 
hope and trust that most of the chords 
Were correct, for I was shaking. Fortu- 
uately, dear Sibyl does not depend on 
her accompaniments, especially in the 
old favourites. 

When that was over, I said: “And 
now do you think that you could manage 
to take her yourself, Herr Pudelkopf— 
shortly, perhaps?” 

He said at once that he would con- 


the great trial, and of the little that she 
did say on the drive home I take no 
notice whatever. Indeed, I await Herr 
Pudelkopf’s letter with the utmost con- 
fidence. 


Extract from the Diary of Herr Corne- 
lius Pudelkopf, Great Portland Sireet* 


Du lieber Himmel! Tok tired I am. 
Ze whole mornink long: lessons, lessons, 
lessons ; ze whole afternoon long at ze 


* We have ventured to render the original German 
of this diary into Herr Pudelkopf’s still more original 
English. —Eb. 
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“VAT I HEF SOFFER” 


Steinvay Half, and ze mornink at Laty 
Bloomer her soirée musicale, vere it vas 
a heat ! Nein, it vas not to hold 
out—wicht aussuhalten. 

Bot von koot zing I hef to-tay tone. 
I hef a determine gemade. Not more 
do I vaste my valuaple time mit gifing 
lessons to ze nopoties—to yong tonkies 
vat has not so koot a voice as ze beagog. 

Zis mornink akain—vat I hef soffer! 
Ant alvays it is ze same: ze pig mama 
mit ze vonterful taughter. Mrs. Tane- 
Smit she write to me zree time, and I 
let her come. Bot joost hed I given von 
hour and a-half to ze Mirola, vat makes 
a golossal brokress and vat takes it out 
vrom me gomplete. I vas yet quide 
gelifted op mit her singing of my last 
song, “ Zausend und einen Kuss,” and it 
is mit tifficulty zet I vas bolite to zet 


pig mama, and to ze taughter vat | 


can see mitout looking belong to 
ze tonkies. And ven I try ze hee-haw 
of zet tonkey!! Lieber Gott! almost | 
sop on ze piano and zrow ze piano stool 
at zer heads. Ach, and alvays ze same 
songs ; alvays ze same valse-tunes, and 
ze same minor, and ze same olt chorts 
vat I could blay in ze sleep mit ze foot! 

But I hef gontrol myself mit my might 
and my main, and hef smile and bow, 
and hef said, “I vill wride—I vil! wride. 

And ven zet ledder you open, Mrs. 
Tane-Smit, zere will a little sveed sorbris¢ 
for you jomp out—not? 

Nein! \hef gefinished mit you all! 
For zet you are doch too koot, mein /reber 
Pudelkopf. Ant of ze money zere 
enough. 

Also adieu, tear tonkies ! 
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Big Chowws and Thetr Conductors 


BY FREDERICK DOLMAN. ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 
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less in love with good music 

than the large provincial cities. 

Be that as it may, the metropolis 
may yet claim the first—in number and 
prestige—of amateur choirs. It may 
fairly be said, however, that the circum- 
stances under which the Royal Choral 
Society came into 
existence did not testify 
much to the musical 
enthusiasm of Lon- 
doners. When the 
Albert Hall was 
finished in 1871, the 
Commissioners of the 
Great Exhibition of 
i851 set aside from 
their surplus the sum 
of £5,000 for the form- 
ation of a choir which 
should be worthy of 
the splendid building. 
With these ample 
means there was com- 
paratively little diffi- 
culty in carrying out 
the task. The services 
of no less a person 


[iss in is often declared to be 





the day of his lamented death a year or 
so ago. Such was the spirit, indeed, 
Sir Joseph Barnby put into his work 
that he conducted every one of the 
rehearsals, which are always held at 
Albert Hall with the organ. He was so 
anxious to obtain the best available 
voices for the choir that every year he 
personally heard 500 or 
600 candidates for the 
vacancies which must 
annually occur ina 
body that, with the 
band, numbers about a 
thousand. Dr. Bridge, 
the present conductor, 
must find it no easy 
matter to adequately 
. follow such a conductor 
whilst meeting the 
other claims made upon 
him ,as organist at 
Westminster Abbey, 
&c. Sir Joseph Barnby 
was likewise an exceed- 
ingly busy man, but 
he had an exception- 
ally happy knack of 
economising time. If 


than Gounod were MR. WILLIAM CARTER the conductorship of 


secured as conductor, 
whilst the Hon. Seymour Egerton (now 
Earl of Wilton) ably filled the position 
of secretary. 

Some credit is due to young Londoners, 
however, in that they have so well 
maintained the size and status of the 
Albert Hall Choir in accordance with 
the ideal of its founders. They had an 
inspiring leader in the late Sir Joseph 
Barnby. Sir Joseph succeeded Gounod 
as conductor of the society in the second 
year of its existence, Sir Michael Costa 
and Sir Julius Benedict being among 
the other candidates for the coveted 
position. He continued faithful until 


Pioto by H. S. Mendelssohn 


the Royal Choral 
Society has ever been open to criticism 
it has been on the ground that it is too 
much given to the production of works 
that are already popular. But it is to 
be remembered that although it was so 
handsomely endowed, the choir must to 
a large degree be self-supporting, that 
with such a large membership its 
‘expenses are heavy, and that, in order 
that concerts at the Albert Hail may 
not involve loss, very big audiences have 
to be attracted. 

At one time the Royal Choral Society 
had a powerful rival in Mr. William 
Carter’s Choir, which, formed in the same 
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year entirely as the result of private 
enterprise, and holding its concerts also 
in the Albert Hall, quickly numbered 
1,100members. Mr. Carter’s success was 
probably largely 
due to his asso- 
ciation with Sir 
Julius Benedict 
in the manage- 
ment of the 
numerous subur- 
ban Academies 
of Music, which 
preceded and 
paved the way 
for the Guildhall 
School and pro- 
vided him at the 
time with a large 
supply of excellent amateur voices. 
But the official recognition which the 
Royal Choral Society enjoyed gave it 
advantages which no other choir could 
possess, and in the course of time natu- 
rally drew to itself the greater proportion 
of the best available talent in London. 
Mr. Carter’s Choir has now a steady 
membership of about three hundre, 
but it is content with part-songs and 
national choruses, which it performs with 
remarkable excellence. The choir in- 
cludes, I believe, boys of eleven to six- 
teen, as well as veterans of sixty. 

As the Albert Hall brought into 
existence the Royal Choral Society, so 
the building of the Queen’s Hall has 
been followed by an important addition 
to the big choirs of the country. The 
Queen’s Hall Choral Society was formed 
by Mr. Robert Newman, the manager of 
the Hall, three years ago, when 900 
candidates applied to him, and of this 
number 350 were selected. The con- 
ductorship is entrusted to Mr. Alberto 
Randegger, who stipulates that no can- 
didate shall be admitted by Mr. Newman 
to the choir without having a good voice, 
perfectly in tune, and without being able 
to read music at sight. There is no 
subscription for membership, and music 
is provided free of charge. As indicating 
the high state of efficiency to which the 
choir has attained, it may be mentioned 
that its programme for this season con- 
tains eleven different works, including 
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Berlioz’s Faust and Sullivan’s Golden 
Legend, the Messiah and the Creation, 
Mr. Randegger, by the way, has an 
exceedingly high opinion of English 
choral singing, and in illustration of this 
the distinguished musician told me an 
interesting story of his first coming to 
England. “I had merely come over” 
he said, “ for a short visit—a young man 
anxious to see what he could of the 
country and the art as cultivated and 
practised here which he had made his 
own. I had a letter of introduction to 
Sir Michael Costa, who was most kind 
tome. Sir Michael took me to Exeter 
Hall one evening when I heard an 
oratorio—for the first time. It was pro- 
duced by the old Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and the hugh chorus and band 
so impressed me that in walking home | 
said to myself, ‘ This is the country in 
which I must stay to study and learn.” 
Although it numbers about 
members the Bach Choir is of a distinctly 
l-ss popular character than these other 
leading London choirs. But it is not as 
exclusive in its taste as the name might 
imply: it by no means confines itself to 
the compositions of J. S. Bach. _ It took 
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this name in commemoration of the first 
English performance of his Mass in B 
Minor, and every two years it holdsa 
Bach Festival. But by the nature of its 
organisation the society, which has Mr. 
Villiers Stanford for conductor, is able 
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to be exceptionally eclectic in choosing 
the works which it performs. In this 
way it cultivates public taste for much 
excellent music that might otherwise be 
neglected ; in its career of twenty years 
the choir has acquired a répertoire which 
includes Brahms, Orlando Gibbons, 
John Goss, Schumann, Spohr and John 
Wilbye, as well as several of the most 
popular composers. If the society is 
bent upon the performance of a particular 
work they are not deterred by the fear of 
a deficit ; the choice of work is made by 
the Committee, and if a concert results 
in a deficit it may be met by a call upon 
the members. 

The society, in fact, being self-govern- 
ing, is also entirely self-supporting: 
performing members pay an annual 
subscription of two guineas, and other 
members of a guinea and a-half. The 
Committee elect the performing members 
after Professor Villiers Stanford has 
tested their musical abilities, and they 
have also the power of excluding from 
public performances such members as 
have given an insufficient attendance at 
rehearsals. The body to which these 





MR. A. RANDEGGER 
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large and delicate powers are entrusted 
by their fellow-members numbers fifteen, 
besides the musical director, and at 
Present includes Lord Monteagle ( Presi- 


dent), Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie, the 
Hon G. W. Spencer Lyttelton, the Rev. 
W. H. Milman, Mr. G. A. Macmillan and 


Mr. Morton Latham (hon. sec.). It goes 
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without saying that, socially speaking, 
the Bach Choir is about the most dis- 
tinguished body of amateur musicians in 
the country. The Bach Choir meets for 
practice once a week for six months of 
the year in the Lecture Theatre at the 
South Kensington Museum. Friends of 
members are allowed to be present, under 
certain conditions, at these private 
rehearsals, and very enjoyable they are 
said to be, although they can hardly be 
so interesting as a rehearsal of the Royal 
Choral Society at Albert Hall, with 
its large battalions of voice gallantly 
attacking the score to the accompaniment 
of the big organ. 

Of the large provincial choirs the first 
in prestige, if not in importance, is un- 
questionably that with which the late Sir 
Charles Hallé was so long associated at 
Manchester. Mr. Frederic H. Cowen 
has succeeded Sir Charles Hallé, and 
under the conductorship of this able and 
distinguished musician the reputation of 
the Manchester Choir is notlikelyto suffer. 
With his work in London, however, Mr. 
Cowen cannot give it all the attention 
which the members would doubtless like. 
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The choir is regularly trained one evening 
a week in the Memorial Hall, Albert 
Square, but the final rehearsal before a 
concert is always taken by Mr. Cowen. 


MR. O. SONDERMANN: BATH 
Photo by Lambert, Bath 


The choir is 300 strong, and as members 
are very loth to leave it, having once 
obtained the coveted honour of admission, 
only thirty or forty new recruits have to 
be found every year. 

In Sir Charles Hallé’s “ Life” some 
stress is laid upon this devotion of the 
members tothe choir. A letter is given 
as typical of many which Sir Charles 
received from old members of the choir. 
The writer was then settled as a store- 
keeper in a little, remote American town : 
at the age of sixty he was spreading the 
love of music he had cultivated inthe Man- 
chester Choir as conductor of a choral 
society and teacher of singing in the 
Sunday-school. Thernembers of the Man- 
chester Choiraredrawn from pretty well all 
classes of society; whilst there are no 
paid members there is also no heavy 
subscription. Since its establishment by 
the late Sir Charles Hallé more than 
forty years ago it has accumulated a 
large and valuable musical library, of 
which the members have the free use. 
The most noteworthy event in its history 
was, perhaps, the first performance of 
Berlioz’s Fausé in 1880,when Mary Davies, 
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who sang the part of Marguerite to 
Edward Lloyd’s Faust, decisively estab- 
lished her reputation. This performance 
was repeated at St. James’s Hall on the 
occasion of one of several successful 
visits which the Manchester Choir has 
paid to the metropolis. 

The largest choral society out of 
London is that of Huddersfield—with 


‘between 400 and 500 voices, it ranks 


second, indeed, to the Royal Choral 
Society. The institution which gives 
this distinction to a town of less than a 
hundred thousand inhabitants has reigned 
rather longer than the Queen. In the 
archives of the society there is an old 
copy of the rules, one of which states 
that the meetings shall be held “on the 
first Friday before full moon in every 
month,” which would seem to indicate 
that the members feared the darkness 
there was then no Huddersfield Corpora- 
tion to illuminate. The growth of the 
society, like that of the town, is a matter 
of comparatively recent years. Mr. John 
Eagleton, the hon. secretary, accepted 
that office in 1870, when it numbered only 
eighty members all told, and it was not 
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until the building of Huddersfield Town 
Hall provided the society with accom- 
imodation for concerts and rehearsals 
that it began to make great progres>. 
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The Huddersfield Choral Society is 
organised in an exceptionally efficient 
manner. Its membership is divided 
into twosections—the performing and the 
probationary. The performing members, 
having passed the most severe tests, and 
acquired a large amount of experience, 
take part in all concerts; the proba- 
tionary members attend the weekly 
rehearsals and are promoted as vacancies 
occur. Even these ladies and gentlemen, 
however, are required to go through a 
rather exacting ordeal before joining the 
society. They must be able to read 
music at sight, as well as possess good 
voices. In the case of sopranos, for 
instance, they must be able to take the 
high C note. It says much for the 
musical culture of this busy. Yorkshire 
town that with these requirements the 
society’s conductor, Mr. John Bowling, 
is able to maintain without difficulty the 
large membership. 

Other leading provincial choirs to 
which brief reference must be made are 
those of Bradford, Bristol and Dublin. 
The Bradford Choral Society, which 
numbers 300 voices and takes pride in 
the fact that it has sung before the Queen 
at Buckingham Palace, joins Hudders- 
field and Leeds in organising the highly 
successful festival identified with the 
commercial capital of Yorkshire. A 


noteworthy feature in the work of the 
Bristol Musical Society, which can muster 
nearly 400 well-trained voices, is that of 
popular education. It provides excellent 
singing lessons ,in various parts of 
Bristol at the nominal charge of three- 
pence per lesson, and for the encourage- 
ment of ambitious pupils has established 
a free scholarship at the Royal College 
of Music. For the performances Halle’s 
Manchester Band is usually engaged. 
The Dublin Musical Society, after an 
existence of twenty years, has now 
about 300 members. Dr. Joseph Smith 
has conducted it since 1890, when Mr. 
Joseph Robinson, who had conducted 
since the start of the Society in 1876, 
retired. It owes its vitality largely to 
the co-operation of the University 
authorities, who lend their hall for re- 
hearsals and concerts, and to the 
advice and assistance of that distin- 
guished London Irishman, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, who has conducted the per- 
formances, I believe, on more than 
one occasion. Much could be written 
about these and other societies, but | 
have said enough to suggest the impor- 
tant part whichthese large choral societies 
have in the social life of a nation which 
now shows the intelligent foreigner 
that it can be musical as well as com- 
mercial or political. 
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Dialogue of the Month 
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THE EQUALITY OF THE SEXES 


. OVELY!’ said Nina, as the 
| punt glided noiselessly from 
the shadow of the house-boat 
into the stream. 

“Isn’t it?” said Morton, feeling 
gingerly for the bed of the river with 
the pole. “Best part of the day at 

Henley, I think.” 

Nina threw off her cloak, for it was a 
warm evening, and lay back upon her 
cushions, looking up the line of house- 
boats which were one after the other 
bursting into blazes of Chinese lanterns. 

“So much better than the daytime,” 
continued Morton, as he steered an 
erratic course down stream. “ After all, 
one doesn’t want to see races.” 

“ Not in the least,” said Nina. 

“And one doesn’t want a house-boat 
full of chattering people. I hate people.” 

* Oh, but it’s nice to see people some- 
times—nice people. You won't be 
satisied with me alone—always, Mor- 
ton.” 

“I have been seeing people all my 
life,” said Morton. 

Nina watched him as he stood poising 
the pole ; she likened him to something 
—in bronze—which she had seen in the 
spring at the Louvre. 

“How did you manage it ?” she said. 
“Won't they think it rather—well— 
funny of us, running away like this 
directly after dinner ?” 

“Oh, I just took the punt and came 
away,” said Morton. “When you are 
going to be married in three weeks’ time 
you are not expected to have any 
manners to spare for other people. 
Besides, I wanted to talk to you—par- 
ticularly. We've been living in such a 
racket this season that I don’t seem to 
have had ten quiet minutes with you 
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since we've been engaged, and that’s— 
how long ?” 

“Oh, ages!” said Nina. “[ seem,” 
she added almost inaudibly, “to have 
known you and—been fond of you all 
my life. Morton !” 

“ Well, dear ?” 

“ I’ve got something to say to you— 
presently. Oh, Morton! you've run into 
the bank !” 

“T meant to,” he said, laying down 
the pole. The punt nosed its way into 
the bank, and, swinging round with the 
stream, lay at rest under the shadow of 
atree. Nina shifted herself slightly on 
her cushions to make room for Morton. 
From a house-boat near came the tinkle 
of a banjo and the clink of glass. Now 
and then a shadowy craft stole by. In 
the distance across the water a com- 
pany of mysterious musicians, who were 
said to be members of the aristocracy, 
were singing a music-hall song in accents 
which are not the accents of Mayfair. 

“Morton, you said you had been 
seeing people all your life. I suppose 
you have seen a great many ?” 

“ Well—that was just a way of putting 
it,” said Morton. 

“ And I suppose some of those people 
were—were girls ?” 

Morton moved a little uneasily on his 
cushion. 

“Naturally, it was only to be ex- 
pected,” he said, “Do you know, dear, 
that’s just what I wanted to talk to you 
about. You see——” 

“Oh, I’m so glad, Morton, because——” 

“When two people are going to be 
married, they shouldn’t have any secrets 
from one another, should they ? Nothing 
that the other might find out afterwards 
and—be uncomfortable about, eh?” 
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“It’s just what I’ve been thinking, dear, 
and I’ve been rather troubled about 
-— 

“You see,” said Morton, “ I’m a good 
bit older than you are; I’m nearly thirty- 
five——” 

“That’s nothing,” said Nina. “I shall 
be eighteen in August.” 

“And I’ve been knocking about the 
world fora dozen years or more, while 
you—you’ve been properly looked after 
athome. And, you know, men are not 
looked after just as girls are, and so—I’m 
afraid—well, I don’t quite know how to 
put it——” 

“Oh, Morton, you have been in love 
before you met me. But I don’t think I 
mind—much—at least » 

“Not exactly in love: I shouldn't 
call it that; I mean—don’t you under- 
stand a 

“Did you ask her to marry you?” 

“Her?” 

“ The girl you 

“There was more than one, Nina.” 

“Oh, how many ?” 

“Does it matter much ?” 

“More than two—or three?” 

“T can’t quite remember—just now?” 

“And did you ask them a// to marry 
you?” 

“My dear child! Not a single one. 
Don’t you see what I mean ?” 

“Then you couldn’t have been readly 
in love with them, not as you—as you are 
with me.” 

“I certainly wasn’t But Nina—wait 
—I want you quite to understand——” 

She turned and put her hand over his 
mouth. 

“ Morton—I’m so glad you've told me. 
It makes it so much easier for me. I 
have just the same confession to make. 
Will you be very angry? No, don’t 
speak till I’ve done.” 

For answer Morton caught the slender 
wrist that lay across his cheek and 
stroked it gently. Nina looked into his 
eyes. 

“There was only one,” she said, “ and 
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it was along time ago—years ago. And 
I was awfully in love with him—at least 
I thought I was; but you mustn’t mind, 
Morton, because I wasn’t really, you 
know. And I used to meet him in—in 
the orchard at home, without anyone 
knowing. I used to pretend I was taking 
things to poor people. Oh, Morton, do 
you mind much? I had never met you 
then.” 

She took her hand from his mouth. 

“It was very shocking,” said Morton, 
“but it was so long ago that——” 

“ And—he kissed me,” said Nina. 

“] guessed as much,” said Morton. 

“ But—Morton——” she looked away 
from him—* I didn’t—I didn’t mznd it. 
I et him kiss me. And one day—when 
he was going back to college, |—I——” 

Morton turned her face gently to his. 

“You kissed him.” 

“Oh, Morton, I wish I hadn’t—now., 
But I’m so glad you've been as bad as I 
have. Worse, haven’t you? Because 
there was more than one.” 

“ Several times worse,” said Morton. 

“And then you've had more time,” 
said Nina. 

The music-hall song was over ; but the 
banjo still tinkled a frivolous accompani- 
ment to Morton’s reflections. 

“ Now we've told one another every- 
thing I feel ever so much happier,” said 
Nina. “It would have been horrid if 
you had heard from anyone else about 
—him. We'll never talk of it again, 
Morton, will we ?” 

“ Never again,” said Morton, reaching 
for the paddle and pushing off with it 
from the bank. “I suppose we ought to 
be getting back.” 

“ And we'll never have any secrets from 
one another.” 

“ No more secrets,” said Morton, 

“That was what you wanted to talk 
to me about particularly, wasn’t it ?” 

Morton reflected a moment with 
paddle poised. “Yes, that was it,” he 
said. And they floated out into the 
strearn side by side. 























A War Correspondent on Wheels 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. WILFRED POLLOCK OF THE “MORNING POST" 
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HE newest bicycle 

“record” has nothing 

to do with the racing 

track. It is merely that 

of having found a new 

use for the steel steed, 

and to have proved its 

suitability for the war 
correspondent. Mr. 

Wilfred Pollock, who 

accompanied the Greek 

army in Thessaly 

during the recent war in the interests 
of the Morning Post, claims not only 
to have been the first journalist to use 
a bicycle throughout a campaign, but 
also to have outstripped by its means 


every one of his colleagues, whether 
on horseback or in carriages, in the 
, Matter of dispatching news to England, 
and that not merely once, but on each 
of the three most important occasions 


during the war. The representative of 
THE LUDGATE, who sought Mr. Pol- 
lock out in his pleasant chambers in 
the Temple, found him busily engaged 
in revising the proofs of the little book, 
War and a Wheel, in which he has 
included his experiences and impressions 
of the war. Though the recent cam- 
paign has been Mr. Pollock’s first ex- 
perience of war correspondence, it was 
at once evident from the contents of his 


rooms that he has travelled widely, and. 


‘he will tell you how for a year he was 
assistant-editor of the Pioneer in India, 
and how, earlier still, he was one of the 
crew of the A/erte, who went treasure- 
hunting on the disputed island of Trini- 
dada, off the coast of Brazil. He is 
now more than enthusiastic about the 
superiority of war correspondence to 
any other form of journalism, in that 
it enables one to “ see something of the 
world.” 


> 


“ Travelling has always been my am- 
bition,” he said, “but travelling isn't 
always possible for a man who has to 
make his own living in the world. Con- 
sidering everything, I daresay I have 
been about a good deal, and have had a 
good time, but then I haven’t gathered 
any moss hitherto. But though a war 
correspondent is necessarily a rolling- 
stone, he is, however, well paid for his 
work, and consequently rolls to some 
profit. Moreover, the war correspondent 
sees a country in a far more intimate 
fashion than the ordinary traveller. For 
him there is no beaten track, or life con- 
fined to hotels and restaurants. The 
inhabitants, however much they may so 
desire, cannot possibly keep within their 
shells. 

“Yet it was without doubt a curious 
mode of ‘doing’ so historically inter- 
esting a country as Greece. My first 
orders were to get to the frontier with- 
out delay, and it was not until hostili- 
ties had concluded that I was able to 
clamber up the Acropolis and have a 
look at ancient Athens. Until then the 
capital merely ranked as the goal from 
which dispatches, mutilated it is true, 
could be sent off to London without a 
certain delay of some days. It was in 
reaching this goal, even more than in 
getting about the country, that my 
bicycle was of such excellent service. 
And once the message was safely sent it 
behoved one to lose as little time as 
possible in getting back again to the 
front. Asa matter of fact, there are few 
antiquities of any great note in Thessaly, 
which was the main theatre of the war, 
but there are plenty on the roads in the 
vicinity of Athens. Of these, however, 
one had only time for the most casual 
inspection. I rode through Eleusis, for 
example, but the ancient ruins gave me 
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far less satisfaction than the good surface 
of the road, and an hour afterwards the 
gradés of the Sacred Way into Athens 
were of far more interest than the vener- 
able tombs on either side. 

“This was at the end of the longest 
ride that I undertook during the cam- 
paign. The decisive battle of Domoko 
had just been won by the Turks, and the 
Greeks were not even attempting to hold 
their immensely strong position at the 
Phourka Pass. All the English war 
correspondents were racing to Athens. 
With the exception of the representative 
of the Daily Graphic, a Greek steamer 
took us all as far as 
Chalcis, where we 
arrived precisely at 
midnight. It was a 
bright night with an 
excellent moon. The 
Standard man also had 
a bicycle with him on 
board the steamer, but 
he elected to ‘stop a 
bit and see how things 
might shape.” My 
machine and myself 
went ashore in the first 
boat that came along- 
side, and ten minutes 
later I had crossed the 
bridge that joins the 
town of Chalcis,which is 
on the Island of Eubcea, 
to the mainland. Of 
course I had carefully 
read up the routes to 
Athens in Baedeker. 1 had a choice of 
two, but at the cross-roads I decided to 
choose the road which showed most 
traffic in hopes of obtaining the better 
surface. I reached Thebes, which 
Baedeker gives as six and a-quarter 
hours distant, at 4 a.m., or about three- 
quarters of an hour before daybreak. 

“Yes, it was decidedly lonely, and 
the few men that I did encounter were 
not of a kind to inspire confidence. 
But the feeling of loneliness was relieved 
by the thought that at an ever-increas- 
ing distance behind me the other cor- 
respondents were plugging along in 
Cafriages towards the same goal. I 
don’t remember much about Thebes, save 
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that the road through the town was up- 
hill, and not very easy to find. I had to 
get off in the market-place and light a 
candle by which to study the guide book 
afresh. There was not a soul about of 
whom to ask the way. However, it 
proved an easy matter, as Baedeker gives 
Thebes a map all toitself. I breakfasted 
at a village called Kriekouki, which is 
not far from Plateza. In the end, after 
a thoroughly enjoyable ride through 
most beautiful scenery, I reached my 
hotel in Athens at 9.30 a.m., having thus 
escaped the full strength of the Greek 
sun. Next to arrive were the represen- 
tatives of Reuter, Zhe 
Times and the Man- 
chester Guardian, who 
had driven with a fresh 
fourhorses from Thebes, 
where they had break- 
fasted. They claim to 
have sent in their tele- 
grams by 4 p.m., but 
apparently this was 
not in time for publi- 
cation on the following 
morning, and so | ob- 
tained a whole day’s 
start on them. The 
Daily Graphic man, 
who also had a bicycle 
with him, took it in a 
carriage and drove 
westwards across 
Greece until he struck 


SR. WELPRED FOLLOCE the railway from 
Dakin, Sheffield 


Corinth to Athens. He 
did not ride his machine except from 
the Athens railway station to the hotel, 
where he arrived at 10.30 pm. The 
economy of doing the whole journey on 
a cycle was, of course, very considerable, 
as four-horse carriages are not to be had 
for nothing, especially in war time. 
“More eventful, however, than this 
long and lonely ride was the race from 
Larissa to Volo on the morning after 
the famous panic, during the flight of the 
Greek army from Turnavos. On that 
occasion the course was only about fifty 
miles, and several correspondents on 
horseback had at least two hours’ start of 
me. I was, moreover, handicapped bya 
broken saddle spring. Starting at 7.30 
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am. I seemed to have ample time to 
catch the steamer that was leaving Volo 
for Athens at 2 p.m; but I only just 
managed it. For one thing it was an 
intensely hot day, and I had been up all 
the previous night. Then there was a 
wind against me, and the roads were 
crowded with fugitives on foot and in 
every sort of vehicle, and also with im- 
mense flocks of sheep. However, I 
caught up all my rivals and led the race 
before entering the pass before Volo. 
It is not much of an ascent in the ordi- 
nary way, the road being carefully graded 
for some six miles. But, thanks to its 
bad surface, the breeze in my face, and 
the inconvenience caused by the broken 
saddle, I had to walk every inch of those 
miles. Two correspondents succeeded in 
repassing me, but only one of these found 
his way on to the steamer, and he an 
American, and so scarcely to be reckoned 
a rival. Thanks, however, to my bicycle, 
my stuff was duly printed in the Morn- 
ing Post of Monday, while the long 
account sent by Reuter’s representative, 
who was the next English journalist to 
reach Athens, did not appear until the 
following Thursday. 

“Oh, yes! the bicycle was under fire 
on several occasions, But it is not true, 
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as an enthusiastic interviewer has made 
me state, that its saddle was broken by 
a shell during the action at Mati. What 
really happened was that I had to take 
up a new position under shell-fire, and 
to do so had tocross a patch of ploughed 
field. In riding over this | managed to 
snap the saddle spring—happily, only 
one side of it, so that the saddle stil] 
stayed in its place. An equally exciting 
experience occurred on the last day of 
the battle of Velestino, when I was 
attempting to ride to Pharsala. The 
Turks, I discovered to my disgust, had 
captured some high slopes which com- 
manded the road for miles, and they 
made me run the gauntlet. No doubt 
as I bowled along at my best speed— 
and fortunately the track was level, with 
a good surface—I must have made a 
most interesting mark. Considering that 
the range must have been at least a 
thousand yards, the practice was pretty 
good, but it was only the bullets that bit 
the dust. I cannot boast that any one 
of them passed between my spokes; at 
the same time, had I been on horseback 
I think my mount would almost certainly 
have been hit, as affording so much 
easier a target than the smaller, more 
speedy and almost invisible bicycle.” 
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The Romance of Miss Robinson 
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HE Parade was not so 

crowded as usual, and 
this was entirely the 
fault of the sun. 
Anxious as are those 
who, with only a fort- 
night of holiday, desire 
to become brown of 
complexion with all 
convenient dispatch, 
there are limits to en- 
durance, and the sun 
had forced everyone 
into the shade. Miss 
Robinson, sheltered by 
a yellow parasol, sat 
contentedly on the 
beach reading an en- 
trancing novelette, her 
small brown shoes 
peeping out beyond the hem of her 
white skirt. Her young brother was 
throwing pebbles at a stout sleeping 
mariner, but Miss Robinson did not 
reprove him. Indeed, Miss Robinson— 
thanks to the exciting novelette upon 
her lap—was not on the beach, not near 
the Parade, not at St. Leonard’s, not at 
the shop in Westbourne Grove; but 
away a long, long distance off where 
estimable governesses were being wooed 
respectfully by titled young gentlemen, 
and lives of these same estimable gover- 
nesses were being saved from fire at the 
family mansion by the titled young 
gentlemen (who loved them) under 
circumstances of the greatest possible 
excitement. 

“I beg pardon !” 

Miss Robinson came swiftly back from 
the mansion in Loamshire, and Sir 
Gerald’s fervent proposal to Miss Lough- 
lie on the fire-escape. Looking up she 
Saw a good-looking youth holding her 
small brother securely by the hook of 
his walking-stick. 


> 


“This young man missed his target,” 
said the good-looking youth pleasantly, 
“and the stone happened to hit me here 
on the forehead.” 

There was some blood on the place to 
which he pointed. 

“T never, Flora!” declared the small 
boy stoutly. “ It was someone else frew 
it.” 

“ Bobbie,” said Miss Robinson severely, 
“ you're a very naughty little boy.” 

“It’s a lie,” responded Bobbie. 

“ See if I don’t tell your aunt all about 
you when I get home,” said Miss Robin- 
son. 

“You women can’t keep your mout 
shut,” complained Bobbie. 

“I’m reelly very sorry,” said Miss 
Robinson, apologetically. “I do hope it 
hasn’t hurt much. A little piece of 
postage stamp stuff now——” 

“Don’t you trouble,” he said, good- 
temperedly. “I’m not far from my hotel.” 

“ Fortunately,” said Miss Robinson, 
looking in her purse,“ I have a piece. 
Now if you don’t mind——” 

He took off his straw hat and smiled 
as Miss Robinson deftly cut a slip with 
her scissors. Miss Robinson, looking 
down casually, started as she saw, inside 
the straw hat, the name 


EARL MANTON. 
“Well I never!” gasped Miss Robin- 


son. 

“ This is really kind of you,” he said. 
“Thank you very much. I shall be 
inclined to look upon it as quite a for- 
tunate 7 

“ Am I supposed to stand here all the 
afternoon,” demanded Bobbie, “ whilst 
you two are jawing?” 

“Run away, youngster, and don’t 
throw pebbles again.” 

Bobbie released, went off a few steps. 
“Why, what’s the use of coming to the 
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sea-side,” he bawled, “if you don’t have 
larks?” He gathered up some choice 
missiles for a renewed attack upon the 
stolid sleeping boatman. 

“I don’t think—I don’t think,” said 
Miss Robinson nervously, “that I’d put 
the straw hat on just yet if I were you. 
Let the sticking stuff get well set first.” 

“You don’t mind my sitting here?” 

He caught her second glance at the 
mame inside the hat, and turned the 
straw hat over rather hastily. 
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manner soon restored Miss Robinson to 
her usual level-headed condition. It 
seemed to her that this was Chapter 
One of a story as delightful as that 
contained in the novelette upon her 
lap, and only care and discretion were 
needed te make it successful. Above 
all it was necessary to be careful about 
aspirates. There was nothing that Mr. 
Lamb (of the furniture department in 
Westbourne Grove) had admired more 
than her marvellously exact treatment 














** DEFTLY CUT A SLIP WITH HER SCIssORS” 


“] shall be very pleased,” said Miss 
Robinson modestly. “The sea-side gets 
quite horrid with no one to talk to.” 

“ My name is Manton,” he said. “I’m 
only down here for a day or two.” 

“My name is Robinson,” said the 
young lady, faltering, “and I’m down 
here for a whole fortnight.” 

It is very difficult at first, Miss Robin- 
son found, to speak with composure to 
a person of title when you are not in the 
habit of frequent association with the 
haut monde, but this youth’s excellent 
calm and his good-natured, well-bred 


of the letter h. Mr. Lamb always 
that it seemed to him it must be a jolly 
sight harder than wicket keeping. 

“Do you go in much for politics, 
may I ask?” inquired Miss Robinson. 

“ Why yes,” he said. “I have to, you 
see.” 
“I always think it’s nice for gen 
men to have a hobby of some ki 
Friend of mine who’s in a place of bi 
ness is a rare one for playing cricket 
But of course politics are nicer, I think 
than cricket. What I mean to say 
so much more intellectual like.” 
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“That is not the view I should have 
taken.” 

“Well,” said Miss Robinson, tacking 
hastily, “I may be wrong. Of course | 
don’t know as well as you do.” 

“| have seen so much of the political 
game, you see , 

“ Naturally.” 

“That I’ve become dead tired of it. 
St. Stephen’s always seems to me an 
admirable place to stay away from. At 
first it was all very well, but ‘ 

“It’s a great strain, no doubt,” said 
Miss Robinson sympathetically. “I used 
to know a young gentleman—he’s moved 
away to a place of business at Stoke 
Newington now and I’ve lost sight of 
him—but he was Under-Secretary for 
War » 

“ Really?” 

“In the Paddington Parliament,” ex- 
plained Miss Robinson, “and he got so 
worried about managing everything con- 
nected with the army that he had to 
give it up at last. The doctor said that 
if he didn’t it would begin to tell on 
him.” 

“I’m afraid it is easy to tire of the 
affairs of the country. I’ve been doing 
some golf down here.” 

“T’ve heard of golf,” said Miss Robin- 
son. 

An hotel commissionaire passed strid- 
ing and slipping on the beach, and 
touched his cap respectfully. 

“That reminds me,” he said looking 
at his heavy gold watch. “I must get 
back to my hotel and do some writing. 
Do you mind if I thank you now and say 
good-day? We may meet again, per- 
haps.” 

For the life of her, Miss Robinson 
could not remember whether it was a 
rule of etiquette for a lady to rise in order 
to shake hands, or to remain seated. 
She compromised by rising half way and 
bowing. 

“I’ve woke him up,” cried Bobby ex- 
ultantly, “Hit him whop on the ear 
and made him start like anyfing.” 

“Bid good-bye to this gentleman, 
Bobby, and say you're sorry.” 

“What have I got to be sorry for?” 

_“Say that you are sorry,” repeated his 
sister definitely. 











“I’m sorry then,” said Bobby defiantly 
and sulkily. 

“ Do you like sweets, my boy ?” 

“TI could do with ’em,” acknowledged 
Bobbie 

He threw the small boy a shilling and 
went off. 

Miss Robinson took up her novelette 
and wrote with a short pencil on the 
front page as the name of the owner 
“The Countess Manton.” 

“ After all,” remarked Miss Robinson 
to herself excusingly, “one never knows 
in this world. I say, Bobbie!” 

“ Now begin worrying again,” said her 
small brother. 

“That gentleman’s an Earl.” 

“Earl or no Earl,” remarked Bobbie 
with much satisfaction, “1 give him a 
good whack, didn’t I ?” 

“And you must behave very nicely 
to him, please. It’s a matter of very 
great importance to me.” 

“What’s it got to do with you ?” 

“A good deal,” said Miss Robinson 
sighing—*“ perhaps.” 

“Is Mr. Lamb coming down here to- 
morrow?” 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Miss 
Robinson, starting up excitedly; “I'd 
forgotten him.” 

It was quite clear to Miss Robinson 
that here was a difficulty requiring the 
application of heroic remedies. Chance 
meetings with titled men had never, 
within her knowledge of literature, failed 
to bring romance; and mere lowliness of 
station on the part of the lady had only 
served to accentuate the ardour of the 
person of title. It had seemed to her 
that King Cophetuas ever stoutly resisted 
any tendency to woo a lady above the 
rank of a beggar maid. 

“Your face is a pretty colour,” said her 
aunt ironically, when Miss Robinson 
arrived home. “You'd better stay in now.” 

“T shall want to run out to the Post- 
office presently, aunt.” 

“You'll go out to no Post-office,” said 
her aunt definitely, “if I know it. Goto 
your room, and I’ll bring you a cup of 
tea. You're the only good-looking niece 
I’ve got, and I don’t want to see your 
face spoilt. If there’s anything you want 
taken to the Post-office, /’// take it.” 
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This was a kind offer, but not one to 
be accepted. Instead, Miss Robinson 
wrote this telegram to Mr. Lamb: 


Do not come down to-morrow. Better 
we should not meet again.— FLORA 
ROBINSON. 


Then, calling to the excellent Bobbie, 
she gave him the exact money and the 
most precise instructions, and sent the 
trusty youth at lightning speed to effect 
the telegram’s dispatch. 
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collars, had entailed upon Mr. Lamb, 
who had but a short neck, the tortures 
of the Inquisition. 

“But it’s too good a chance to be lost.” 
said Miss Robinson, “that’s a very sure 
thing.” : 

There was a concert that evening in 
the pavilion at the end of the pier, and 
to it Miss Robinson escorted her aunt, 
having first placed Bobbie in bed. 

“I don’t suppose we shall meet any- 
body we know,” remarked the aunt 


4] HOPE YOUR FOREHEAD IS BETTER” 


“This,” said Miss Robinson, as she 
sipped her tea, “this leaves me less 
hampered, as it were.” 

Despite this, it did seem, once the 
telegram was dispatched, that it was all 
rather hard on Mr. Lamb. Mr. Lamb 
had done much to show his devotion to 
her. A mere hint on one occasion that 
she did not think side whiskers becoming, 
‘and Mr. Lamb had gone straightway and 
sacrificed the two strips by the side of 
his face, which he had tended carefully 
for years. At another time a casual 
expression in favour of high, stand-up 


“Hope not, at any rate. It makes me 
tired to have to talk to people in the 
evening. In the morning, now—— Shall 
we sit here?” 

“I think we might go over there.’ 

“Just behind that young fellow with 
the scar on his forehead ?” ; 

It was terrible to hear him spoken of 
so lightly, but Miss Robinson reflected 
that we all have our cross to bear. 

“ Yes, aunt.” 

To Miss Robinson's great disappoint- 
ment, he did not at first turn round. 
She noticed that he laughed heartily at 
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the humorous man, and became serious 
when the very stout soprano offered a 
sentimental song :— 


I care not who thou art, dear love, 
Or how the world does call thee, 
Or if thy rank is high above: 
I only know—I love thee. 


Miss Robinson, finding that her aunt 
(who was past the age when the chance 
expression of sentiment awakens respon- 
sive flutterings) slept, leaned forward. 
I do not defend Miss Robinson’s action 
at this point; I have only to record facts. 

“] hope your forehead is better,” she 
said. 

“Oh, how do you do? Yes, thank 
you, it’s nearly right. The injury was 
not serious.” 

“T am so glad. 
boy. . 

“ The kindness of his sister more than 
atones for that.” 

“If he had known who you really 
were,” declared Miss Robinson, blowing 
the feather ends of her fan nervously, 
“he—he would have been more careful.” 

“I’m afraid I am nobody particular.” 

“Don’t say that.” 

“But I must. A mere journalist is 
certainly not a particular person.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” said Miss Robin- 
son, reprovingly. “You young gentle- 
men must always be having your joke, 
or else you aren’t happy.” 

“I wish it was a_ joke,” 


He’s a bad little 


he said, 
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seriously. “To be in the Press Gallery 
of the House of Commons in the summer 
months e 

“You mean the House of Lords,” 
interrupted Miss Robinson, excitedly. 

“Tam rarely there,” he said. 

“ But aren’t you Earl Manton?” 

“Yes,” he said, good temperedly, “ Mr. 
Earl Manton, of the Daz/y —— 

“ Oh, bother !” exclaimed Miss Robin- 
son. 

Returning unexpectedly early from 
the concert, Miss Robinson and her aunt 
found the ingenious Bobbie in his bed- 
gown on the ‘ sitting-room carpet, 
engaged in directing a fierce battle 
between twenty tin Matabele with spears 
and ten Mounted Life Guardsmen of 
similar metal. Being asked why he was 
not in bed, Bobbie offered the entirely 
adequate explanation that he was not in 
bed because he had got out of it. Being 
further asked where he had obtained the 
soldiers, he curtly replied that he had 
bought them. Poor Miss Robinson, with 
a sudden flutter of hope at her desolate 
heart, asked swiftly where he had 
obtained the money, and Bobbie con- 
fessed that this had been effected by the 
simple device of tearing up the telegram 
addressed to Mr. Lamb. 

“ Bobbie,” cried Miss Robinson with 
great delight, “I do believe you're going 
to grow up the cleverest boy in the 
whole world. If you like, I'll give you 
a pick-a-back up to bed.” 
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EXECUTION OF LORD FERRERS 


Romantic Leaves from Family Fistories 
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TITLED CRIMINALS —/I. 


there occurred another remarkable 

trial of a man of high rank. Ford 

Grey, Lord Grey of Wark, was one 
of the ablest and most prominent of the 
Whig leaders who had taken part in the 
endeavour to exclude the Duke of York 
(afterwards James I1.) from the succes- 
sion, and in the conspiracy which 
followed the failure of that attempt. For 
his concern in this business he was ulti- 
mately obliged to fly to Holland ; but 
shortly before his exile he was brought 
before the Court of King’s Bench on the 
disgraceful charge of conspiring to de- 
bauch his own sister-in-law. The story 
is thus told in the picturesque pages of 
Macaulay : 

“Lord Grey’s abilities were respectable, 
and his manners pleasing ; but his life 
had been sullied by a great domestic 
crime. His wife was a daughter of the 
noble house of Berkeley. Her sister, 


[ the reign of Charles the Second 


the Lady Henrietta Berkeley, was allowe 
to associate and correspond with him 
with a brother by blood. A fatal atta 
ment sprang up. The high spirit a: 
strong passions of Lady Henrietta bro! 
through all restraints of virtue and de- 
corum. A scandalous elopement 
closed to the whole kingdom the shame 
of two illustrious families. Grey 
some of the agents who had served 

in his amour were brought to trial! 
charge of conspiracy. A _ scene 
paralleled in our legal history 
exhibited in the Court of King’s Bench. 
The seducer appeared with dauntiess 
front, accompanied by his paran 
Nor did the great Whig lords {i 
from their friend’s side even in 
extremity. Those whom he had wro: 
stood over against him, and were m 

to transports of rage by the sight of 
The old Earl of Berkeley poured | 
reproaches and curses on the wre! 
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FORD, LORD GREY 


Henrietta. The Countess gave evidence 
broken by many sobs, and at length fell 
down in a swoon. The jury found a 
verdict of guilty. When the Court rose, 
Lord Berkeley called on all his friends 
to help him to seize his daughter. The 
partisans of Grey rallied round her. 
Swords were drawn on both sides: a 
skirmish took place in Westminster Hall: 
and it was with difficulty that the judges 
and tipstaves parted the combatants. 
In our time such a trial would be fatal to 
the character of a public man; but in 
that age the standard of morality among 
the great was so low, and party spirit so 
violent, that Grey still continued to have 
considerable influence.” 

_ The pen of the historian, vivid though 
it be, scarcely does justice to the dra- 
matic scene which took place in the 
Court of King’s Bench. The record in 
the “State Trials” shows that Lady 
Henrietta, whose devotion to her shame- 
less lover seems to have been boundless, 
when called as a witness for the prose- 
Cution, deliberately perjured herself by 
swearing that he had no hand or part in 
her elopement. When her father de- 
manded that she should return to him, 
she flatly refused to do so, on the pretext 





that she was married to a friend of Lord 
Grey’s. It is possible that a marriage 
ceremony had taken place between them, 
though everybody knew that if that were 
the case it was merely to serve Grey’s 
purposes. At all events, an endeavour 
by the prosecution to show that the 
alleged husband already had a wife liv- 
ing, failed: and the judge was therefore 
unable to order Lady Henrietta to be 
placed in her unhappy father’s custody. 
Again and again, when he called on her 
to come with him, she replied,“ I will go 
with my husband,” in whose company, 
in fact, she eventually left the Court. 
What afterwards became of the wretched 
girl, am unable to say. Her seducer 
returned from his exile in Holland as 
one of the party engaged in Monmouth’s 
desperate enterprise against James the 
Second, played a discreditable part at the 
battle of Sedgemoor, was taken prisoner, 
but escaped the penalty of treason by 
giving a bond for £40,000 to the Lord 
Treasurer, and smaller sums to other 
courtiers. Many years afterwards, when 
Earl of Tankerville, he held for a short 
time the position of First Lord of the 
Treasury in one of the last Ministries 


MARY BERKELEY, WIFE OF LORD FORD GREY 
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GEORGE, EARL OF BERKELEY 


that held office during the reign of 
William the Third. 


A very scandalous business which led 
to a trial for murder of a nobleman before 
his Peers in Westminster Hall occurred 


in 1692. Lord Mohun—the same who 
is so effectively introduced in Thackeray’s 
delightful Esmond—was a typical “blood” 
of the Restoration times. Had he been 
born a few years earlier he would doubt- 
less have been one of the boon com- 
panions of Charles the Second. As it 
was he sought and found, in his young 
manhood, an outlet for his superabundant 
animal spirits and love of adventure by 
serving as a “gentleman volunteer” in 
the Continental wars, and, when he re- 
turned home, made himself notorious by 
his gallantries, his affairs of honour, and 
his devotion to play. One of his greatest 
intimates was a certain Captain Hill,a 
rascally adventurer, who cherished, or 
at least professed, an ardent passion for 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, the most charming 
actress, and perhaps the most fascinating 
woman, of her time. Mrs. Bracegirdle 
treated Hill’s advances with contempt: 
and the fellow took it into his head thar 
her coldness was due to her affection for 
William Mountfort, a brilliant comediar 
and a man of very fine presence. Pos- 


sessed with this idea, which may or may 
not have had some foundation in fact, 
Hill swore to be revenged on Mountfort, 
and he also determined to carry off the 
actress by violence. Lord Mohun en- 
tered heartily into his schemes; and 
on the evening of December 9th, 1692, 
the two hired a number of soldiers and 
a coach, and went to the theatre to find 
Mrs. Bracegirdle. They found, however, 
that she was not playing that night, but 
had gone with her mother to sup witha 
Mrs. Page, in Drury Lane. Thither 
they went, and waited outside the house 
for Mrs. Bracegirdle’s appearance. She 
came out at last, accompanied by her 
mother and Mr. Page: but when Hill 
and his bravos attempted to seize her, 
the alarm was at once raised, and the 
lady succeeded in escaping, and safely 
reached her own house in Howard Street, 
Strand. Furious at their disappointment, 
Hill and Lord Mohun vowed that they 
would at least wreak their vengeance on 
Mountfort, and they went to the street 
where he lodged, and there lay in wait 
for him. They paraded the street with 
their swords drawn, and when the night 
watchmen attempted to interfere with 
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DEATH OF LORD MOHUN 


them Mohun answered that he was a 
peer of the realm, and dared them to 
touch him at their peril. The privileges 
of the peerage inspired much greater awe 
in the representatives of the law at that 
time than now. Atall events the watch- 
men did not venture to meddle, and left 
the street. Poor Mountfort, returning 
home about midnight, was saluted in a 
friendly manner by Lord Mohun, and 
asked him what he was doing there at 
that time of night. Lord Mohun replied 
by asking if he had not heard of “the affair 
ofthe woman.” “ What woman?” asked 
Mountfort, and his lordship arswered : 
“Mrs. Bracegirdle.” Mountford was in 
the act of expressing hope that his lord- 
ship would not encourage Hill in his 
designs on the actress, when Hill came 
up behind him, struck him some heavy 
blows on the head, and, before he had 
time to draw or defend himself, ran him 
through the body. The villain then fled, 
but the cry of “Murder!” was at once 
raised, and Mohun was seized by the 


constables. It is stated that on hearing 
cf Hill’s escape, his lordship expressed 
much satisfaction, and said he did not 
care if he was hanged for him. Mount- 
fort lived only three days: he was but 
thirty-two when his promising career was 
thus cruelly cut short. 

Hill got out of England, and was never 
brought to justice for this infamous crime. 
Mohun was tried before his Peers; but 
though there was evidence that he had 
vowed vengeance against Mountfort, and 
was holding him in talk when Hill at- 
tacked him, he was nevertheless acquitted. 
This result was generally regarded at 
the time as a gross violation of justice,and 
so, in view of all the known facts of the 
case, it certainly seems to have been, 
though no less an authority than Mr. 
Dutton Cook has maintained that the 
decision of the Peers was justified by the 
evidence. It may be mentioned that 
there was a story current among Mount- 
fort’s fellow-actors that the motive which 
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prompted Hill to murder him was not 
jealousy of his favour with Mrs. Brace- 
' girdle, but revenge for his having gained 
and betrayed the affections of a lady of 
very high rank, and that one of the 
children whom Mrs. Mountfort brought 
up as her own was in fact the offspring 
of this amour. The child was said to be- 
living in 1730; but the whole tale rests 
on no positive evidence whatever, and 
probably originated in the popularity 
which Mountfort, from his grace of person 
and his pre-eminence as a stage “ lover,” 
undoubtedly enjoyed among the fair 
patronesses of the play-house. Mohun, 
though he escaped the just penalty of 
his participation in the actor’s murder, 
was doomed to a tragic ending. A few 
years later he quarrelled with one of the 
greatest of his fellow-nobles, the Duke 
of Hamilton, and they fought a duel, in 
which both received mortal wounds, 
More than half the eighteenth century 
had passed away before another titled 
criminal was arraigned on a capital 
charge, other than that of treason, in 
Westminster Hall. But early in 1760— 


the last year of the reign of George the 


Second—a profound sensation was 
created throughout the country by the 
news that a brutal murder had been 
perpetrated by a nobleman of high rank 
and ancient descent. This was Lawrence 


LAWRENCE SHIRLEY EARL FERRERS 
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MRS. BRACEGIRDLE 


Shirley, third Earl Ferrers. The family 
of Shirley had a longer pedigree than 
almost any other noble house in England, 
having been seated in Warwickshire 
from the days of King Edward the 
Confessor. In later times the principal 
mansion of the family was, as it still is, 
at Staunton Harold,in Leicestershire,and 
they had also large possessions in Staf- 
fordshire. For at least two generations 
before the succession of the third Ear! 
there had been a strong taint of heredit- 
ary lunacy in the family. His 
and predecessor had died in a state of 
incurable madness, and one of his at 
was also in confinement as a lun: 
Hie himself was liable from boyhood 
sudden and unprovoked outbursts 
temper, and had eccentricities of 
haviour which, in these days, woul 
bably have enabled him to escape 
responsibility for thecrime he perpet: 
His relatives had even at one tim 
cussed the expediency of applying ic 
commission of lunacy to be issued against 
him ; but they were deterred by the fact 
that, with all his follies and pranks, he 
possessed a large share of cunning, and 
was a man of such shrewdness in busi- 
ness that no attorney could get the Detter 
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of him. In 1752 he had married a 
daughter of Sir William Meredith, whom 
he treated with so much cruelty that she 
at last obtained a separation from him 
by an Act of Parliament which also 
authorised a person to receive the income 
of his estates and control his expendi- 
ture. 

This arrangement was the immediate 
cause of the crime that led Lord Ferrers 
to the scaffold. The person appointed 
to act as receiver of his rents—and that 
by his own nomination—was Mr. John 
Johnson, his land steward, who had been 
for many years in the service of the 
family, and whom he believed to be de- 
voted tohisinterests. But he found that 
Johnson was not to be induced to comply 
with his wishes at the expense of his 
duty; and he immediately conceived 
against the poor steward a furious hatred 
which soon found terrible manifestation. 
He was clever enough, however, to con- 
ceal this feeling from its object,and when 
in January, 1760, he made an appoint- 
ment with Johnson to see him on busi- 
ness matters at his mansion of Staunton 
Harold, the latter fulfilled the engage- 
ment without any suspicion that he was 
being lured to his death. Lord Ferrers 
contrived, when the steward reached the 
house, to have nobody about but two or 
three woman-servants. Johnson was 
shown into his lordship’s private room, 
and after a few minutes’ conversation, 
the Earl rose, locked the door, and then 
turned on his victim, and ordered him, 
as he valued his life, to sign a paper 
which he had prepared, and which was 
a confession of dishonesty. Johnson re- 
solutely refused to comply, and the in- 
furiated nobleman, compelling him to 
kneel,drewout a pistoland shot him below 
the ribs, inflicting a mortal wound. The 
wretched murderer now exhibited some 
signs of remorse, and sent for a surgeon; 
but Johnson died early the next morn- 
ing. The neighbours, on learning of his 
death, assembled in arms, surrounded 
the house, and at last managed to secure 
the person of the Earl, though, as he was 
carrying a blunderbuss, a dagger, and 
two or three pistols, this was a rather tick- 
lish business. He was conveyed first to 
Ashby, and then to Leicester: whence, 
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a coroner's jury having returned against 
him a verdict of “ Wilful murder,” he was 
conducted under a strong guard to 
London, and placed in the Tower. 

He was brought to trial before his 
Peers in Westminster Hall on the 16th 
of April. The facts of the crime being 
undisputable, the defence set up on his 
behaif, and which he himself endeavoured 
with much ingenuity in his cross-exami- 





EARL FERRERS IN HIS COFFIN 


nation of the witnesses to establish, was 
that of insanity ; but the very skill he 
displayed in this regard was the strongest 
refutation of his plea, and when he found 
that it would be of no avail he admitted 
that he had put it forward only to meet the 
wishes of his relatives, and that he him- 
self had always been averse to it. He was 
found guilty by the unanimous verdict of 
his Peers, and sentenced to be hanged, 
and his body afterwards anatomised. In 
consideration of his rank, he wa’ allowed, 
like Lord Stourton two hundred years 
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before, to suffer by a silken rope; and 
he was also, by his own special request, 
permitted to ride from the Tower to 
Tyburn in his own landau. Immense 
crowds of spectators assembled on the 
route, and the procession moved so 
slowly that it was nearly three hours in 
reaching the place of execution. Several 
eye-witnesses—amongst them Horace 
Walpole, who wrote a very minute ac- 
count of the scene for the benefit of Sir 
Horace Mann, his friend at Florence— 
concur in testifying to the firmness and 
propriety of the unhappy criminal’s be- 


ee or 


THE BLACKSMITH 


haviour. As soon as the execution was 
over, however, a shameful scene took 
place on the scaffold. - Refreshments 
were served on it to the sheriffs, and the 
hangman and his assistant fought for the 
possession of the rope. The body of 
Lord Ferrers, after being anatomised, was 
buried under the belfry of Old St 
Pancras Church. As he left no legitimate 
issue, the title and estates passed to his 
brother, so that the present Earl Ferrers 
is in no way a descendant of the man 
who left such a deep stain on the family 
escutcheon. 
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- HE last train from the 
Mansion House thun- 
' dered into the station 
as I ran down the steps. 
The collector clipped 
my ticket and I pre- 
cipitated myself into a 
corner of an empty 
first-class carriage with 
the relieved air of one 
who writes “Finis” to a long spell of 
experiences. The night was bleak, and 
it was satisfactory to know that a warm 
bed gaped invitingly at the other end 
of the gaseous subterranean tunnels 
through which the train rumbled. 

For a long time my thoughts wheeled 
round Lilla—the flower she had worn in 
her tea-gown whereof some petals were 
pressed in my breast pocket, the soft 
milk-blue of her temples, where a beauti- 
ful tracery of veins showed like little 
rivulets running to a warm land of love 
—her heart—the pretty pink fists she 
was wont to close like a chubby babe, 
displaying a row of dainty dimples where 
the knuckles should have been—my mind 
dwelt on all these, and then settled on 
the goodly knowledge she was mine, 
mine as much as bond twixt soul and 
soul could make her. Later on I began 
to get practical, to think of mundane 
things, and to wish I had bought an 
evening paper. I felt in my overcoat 
lor one, but found nothing save some odd 
cuttings from a Press Agency, résumés 
of one of my recent lectures. To these 
{ returned. The type was small and 
the gas in the lamp above seemed to be 
unusually dull; perhaps the glass pro- 
tector was merely dim, but, whatever 
the cause, reading was difficult and 
wearying. I was straining to decipher 
some passages I ought to have known 
aimost by heart, when, glancing again to 
grumble at the light, I fancied I caught 


+> - 


a glimpse of a disappearing dot of black 
above the high edge of the partition that 
divided my compartment from the ad- 
joining one. At any rate on looking up 
it vanished. I had forgotten on entering 
to notice if the other compartment held 
a passenger, and now began to wonder 
whether or not such was the case. By 
standing on the seat and looking over, 
curiosity might forthwith be satisfied, 
but I shrank from doing what I suspected 
had been done to me, and I decided not 
to imitate the example of vulgar peeping 
some “ bounder”—so my thought chris- 
tened him—had set. I resumed my 
interest in the press cuttings, or pretended 
so to do, for now the edge of the parti- 
tion had for me an intense fascination. 
Though scrutinising the paper_in my 
hands, I wondered whether the espionage 
would be resumed, puzzled if it had 
been espionage at all, in fact began to 
question almost excitedly if, there really 
could be a traveller behind the screen 
ornot. The more I strove to subdue 
the smouldering curiosity, the more alive 
it grew, till every other moment I shot 
stray and sudden glances in hope of 
catching the individual who was causing 
me this annoyance. There was no sign 
of him. Suspense and curiosity battled, 
till I began to think that my eyes must 
have tricked me, and decided to fix them 
steadily on the exact point where I hac 
seen the black dot appear. For a few 
moments I glared uselessly into the haze 
below the lamp—amist or dust had thick- 
ened the atmosphere—and then gradu- 
ally, so gradually as to be almost imper- 
ceptible at first, appeared the small black 
dot. It rose higher and higher, till it 
stood an inch above the margin of the 
screen, the crown of a head with two 
black eyes showing above the level of 
the woodwork. The eyes encountered 
mine, and there was a singular expression 
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in them. 
gone. 
Fury now took the place of curiosity, 
and I bent over the press cuttings the 
better to cogitate what would be the 
best means of resenting the imperti- 
nence, Then I fancied the black speck 
was again rising. I was too proud to 
show anxiety, so, in order to be on 


In another moment they were 


- guard, I peered through the window 


of the railway carriage, which, all being 
black behind, acted as a mirror. It 
reflected plainly enough for my purpose, 
for soon, as expected, the pair of eyes, 
more luminous in the surrounding dul- 
ness, became clearly visible. I could 
feel my own pupils dilate, and fix them- 
selves into a stare, but I determined to 
wheel them round and confront those of 
the wretch who was trying to amuse 
himself at my expense. Shame at my 
own nervousness almost restrained the 
indignatiof. which I knew I should have 
displayed at this unwarrantable impu- 
dence. 

“What do you want?” I blurted 
brusquely. 

An unusual word in an unusual voice 
was the answer. 

The tone was shrill, like the rending 
of calico, the word spoken was not 
English. It more resembled Arabic, 
but the accent was not pure, nor was it 
the mongrel dialect prevalent at Alexan- 
dria or elsewhere. I repeated the ques- 
tion imperatively; from a foreigner I 
meant to stand no nonsense. 

The reply came back as before. I 
jogged my memory and skimmed through 
my rough vocabulary of Oriental tongues. 
The word finally I recognised as one 
meaning companionship. 

“You want companionship?” I queried. 

“ Ay,” said the owner of the eyes. 

“Then come over, and don’t get 
humbugging at the back of the parti- 
tion,” I growled, preferring to have the 
strange individual at close quarters 
rather than dodging out of reach in this 
uncanny fashion. There was no answer, 
so I repeated the remark in the best and 
most surly Arabic I could muster, when 
two mahogany-coloured hands that abso- 
lutely resembled nothing save claws, 
clasped the edge of the woodwork, and 


in another moment, light as a feather, 
the extraordinary person was over on 
my side of the compartment. 

The sense of relief I had hoped for 
was still-born; my discomfort, keenly 
alive, leapt to a horrible maturity. In 
front of me was the creature, a woman, 
and an Egyptian woman, for she was 
veiled after the manner of the race. 
She wore the long blue gown, the cross 
piece for the lower part of the face, and 
the hard rings that conceal the nose, 
but whether as a native, or as a masque- 
rader at some London orgy I could not 
tell. She was completely shrouded but 
for the claw-like hands and the luminous 
unfathomable eyes. Suspicion suggested 
the dress was used as a disguise, but 
certainly no male was behind it. A 
smaller and thinner mortal I had never 
seen, for the robe, many sizes too large, 
flapped appareptly over bones. These 
facts grappled with my thoughts in one 
fevered moment, and disgust with myself 
for. my chicken-livered attitude over- 
powered me. Still the intruder made me 
uneasy. I played with the window, 
lowering it to let in air. I decided that 
unprotected females should not be per- 
mitted to travel by night-trains in fancy 
attire, and vowed to vent my grievance in 
the papers. As the silence of the offender, 
who had taken up a position in the 
far corner, was more unpleasant than 
intercourse, I boldly broke into the 
language of her country. If she should 
prove a fraud she would find me a 
match for her. I had studied both 
modern and obsolete tongues, and a 
natural interest in curiosities drew me 
forcibly towards this one. 

“May I ask if you come from 
<gypt?” She made a salaam of 
assent. Though her eyes did not turn 
in my direction their extraordinary 
brilliance seemed to flash back at me. 
“ And where are you travelling ?” 

“T know not,” she said with a courtly 
accent that was archaic and almost 
incomprehensible. 

“How!” I exclaimed, my alarm 
rising. 

“Here was I brought by those who 
stole me and filed.” 


I thought the creature was mad, 
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and doubted whether or not I should 
attempt a conciliatory vein. I cursed 
the lamp for its dimness, and once or 
twice, when we stopped at a station, 
conceived the craven notion of making 


bolt from the carriage, but sheer 


“Stole you from your native land ?” 
| asked commiseratingly. 





She shook her head, 
and the ragged whisp 
of a voice made a moan. 

“How did you 
come ?” 

“The tale is long,” 
she said, “and you 
that have great know- 
ledge have not faith.” 

“Owe believe anything nowadays,” 
I assured her, with an uneasy laugh. 
“ Knowledge twists like a corkscrew, you 
go round in a circle before you advance.” 
| do not think my idiom appealed to her, 
for her Arabic was of a kind that was 
more comprehensible by relationship 
with classic tongues than with the 
ordinary Egyptian lingo. “IT should 


like to know how you got here,” I 
said with more directness. 

“So shall it be,” she answered rising. 
“(Can you go over this wall? I am light 
as air, but you are heavy as the Pyramid.” 

This was scarce a compliment, so I 
showed how ingeniously I could climb 
the partition. She was after me in an 
instant. I was wondering why she had 


“way 1 ASK IF YOU COME FROM EGYPT’ 


insisted on my going to her compartment 
when the brown hand, that looked like 
the twig of a crumpled branch, pointed 
to the huge case of a double bass instru- 
ment which lay on the seat. It was 
open, but it contained nothing. It 
closely resembled a coffin, and she said 
with perfect calm, “In that was | 


brought hither.” 
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“Good God!” I exclaimed, as the dawn 
of a mystery began to penetrate my 
brain. This, then, was the reason for 
her seeking my company. 

“They who stole me put me there the 
better to carry me across the sea.” 

My eyes were fairly starting from their 
sockets. I began to dread that my fool- 
hardiness and curiosity would lead me 
into an uncomfortable predicament; but 
still, having begun, it seemed necessary 
[ should become acquainted with the 
particulars of this extraordinary state- 
ment. 

“Who put you there—do you know?” 

She nodded her head several times, 
and said: 

“His speech betrayed that he was one 
Ahmed, a Maltese, the model of an 
artist.” 

“QO!” 

“With him was also a kinsman, who is 
servant to a professor of homceopathy in 
Paris. This much of their talk did I 
hear.” 

“And what did they want with you?” 
I asked, thrilling now with the touch of a 
clue which might lead to wonderful un- 
ravelment. 

“The Professor would give much gold. 
He would cut me in pieces to deliver to 
the sick, that they may be well.” 

This was too much. She spoke 
seriously yet serenely. There was no 
doubt about it, the woman was mad. 
Had she said her body was wanted by 
vivisectionists, ghastly as the idea might 
have been, I could have entertained 
it; but by homceopathists — scientists 
avowedly antipathetic to vivisection ?— 
the thing was impossible! I wiped 
my brow uncomfortably—a small rill of 
cold perspiration was running through 
my hair. I inspected the instrument 
case and found it empty but for some 
dusty odds and ends I did not examine. 
At this moment we halted at a railway 
station, and I had an impulse to rush 
out into the free air—the gaseous 
atmosphere of an underground tunnel 
seemed breezy in comparison to the 
suffocating sensation inside the com- 
partment. But I resolved not to succumb 
to the weakness. It was ludicrous of a 
man six feet in height and proportion- 


ately bulky to be scared by a shred of a 
woman with a muffled face. I wished 
devoutly that the light had been stronver, 
so that I might have viewed my com- 
panion more clearly as I pursued my 
questioning—no longer so much from 
curiosity as from dread of silence, which, 
enclosed as we were in whirling darkness, 
was appalling. - 

“Surely no homeeopathists in Paris 
would sell a human being for medicine?” 
I ventured. 

She bowed her head assertively. “One 
small piece of the maid who is young 
and beautiful, they say, will make youth 
to the old, blood to the sick.” 

I smiled slightly now, for sufficient of 
her was visible to prove she was neither 
juvenile nor lovely. This was evidently 
the subject on which she was crazed. 

She detected the smile, and taking up 
the finger of her left hand she split a 
piece from the brown nail and handed it 
tome. It might have been the edge of 
burnt toast. . 

“What shall I do with it?” I asked, 
to humour her. 

“ Taste!” she commanded. 

Great Heavens! I thought, what will 
the creature want next? 

“You fear,” she said. 

“TI fear nothing,” I averred doughtily, 
while the perspiration still exuded from 
the back of my neck, and so saying 
lifted the fragment to my lips. A touch 
of it was enough—it was sweet as honey 
—and I threw the piece down lest she 
might mean to poison me. Certainly, | 
resolved, I would get out at the next 
break. But I remained. I had become 
fascinated by her Arabic and her story, 
and when she spoke it was with an air 
of conviction that made me feel myself 
more mad than she. 

“I heard the men telling to each 
other,” she went on, “ what they should 
do; and I did groan, for I was weary 
and needed breath. Then the Maltese 
unfastened the box, and swiftly, when a 
station came, they fled in fear. After- 
wards came I forth and clothed myself 
in this robe which they had stolen and 
packed with me.” 

“You mean to say the ruffians placed 
you there without——”_ I hesitated. 
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« All that I tell to you is true. They 
took me from the house of the artist in 
this box because no one should know 
that they had robbed ; and with me they 
stole these things that the painter had 
bought in my country.” 

This statement had an air of proba- 
bility which again aroused my suspicions ; 
that mad though she might be, there had 
been a basis, a possible cause for the 
mata. 

“ And the men took fright ?” 

“It befell in this manner. There 
were two men, also travellers; and on 
this box did one man 
place something 
which made the night 
fiery, like thousand 
lightnings.” 

“How did you know 
this?” 

“I breathed, though 
no air was in the box.” 

“How did you 
know the men had 
touched it ?” 

“ Afterwards, when 
the travellers had 
sone, the Maltese to 
his kinsmen did speak 
as the men had 
spoken, for his kinsmen knew 
not their tongue.” 

“You mean that the 
Maltese translated to his con- 
federate what the English- 
men had said ?” 

“Even so. The English- 
man and his friend spoke 
much of money—so told the 
model to his partner—and 
one drew forth a silver pin 
and wire, and strange sub- 
stance of which the Maltese 
knew nothing, and placed it 
on the box. And thus he 
spake: ‘When this is com- 
plete, then shall we be rich 
and honoured in the land, 
for we shall make the sleep- 
ing wake, and teach the 
‘ stupid wisdom, and fight with 
sickness.’ And on the top of 
that box the Englishman 
showed to his friend how his 






silver needle should speak through the 
head of a man.” 
“ All this the Maltese saw and ex- 
plained to his friend ?” 
“lt was so,” my companion assented 
with dignity. “ The Maltese when they 


had gone forth repeated the speech of 


the Englishman, and I, being awake, did 
hear.” 

“ Did you speak ? ” 

“It was at the sound of my voice that 
they fled.” 

I did not wonder! The tone of it, 
so high-pitched and frail, creaked like 
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an exhausted wind, now scraping a 
hoary branch, now sighing through river 
reeds. Proceeding from a live being it 
was certainly the most curious sound I 
had ever heard or ever wished to hear. 
But her story was interesting, and I 
burned to know more of it. It was evi- 
dent the two men had experimented with 
electricity on what they had imagined to 
be an empty box; and, possibly, they 
had in some way magnetised or galvan- 
ised the contents. But the Maltese 
thieves must have been great tyros to 
rely on the perpetual silence of their 
prey—and in this negligence there 
seemed a hitch of some kind either in 
the proceedings or the narration of them. 

“ Were you asleep?” I asked, growing 
bolder as we passed a station and were 
nearing my dest?fvation. 

“ Ay,” she said, “I had_been asleep 
three thousand years.” 

I nearly leapt from my seat. This 
beat all that had gone before ; either the 
woman was stark mad or she was bent 
on some intrigue and wished to hood- 
wink me. So as not too hurriedly to 
reply I rose and took off my overcoat ; 
the night was chilly but my veins 
burned. 

“Three thousand years!” I said as 
composedly as I could frame words. 

“Tam not quitesure. I am the daugh- 
ter of a prince of the royal house of 
Queen Amenartas. My knowledge is 
great, for | am chief of the students of 
the college of Amen-Ra. Did you not 
say that knowledge went round ; and do 
your maidens to-day go to their college 
as did the maidens of three thousand 
years ago? At the age of fifteen sum- 
mers | gave up the ghost. They an- 
nointed me with honey that my fairness 
might not fade—the seat of my wisdom 
they sealed with precious spice that it 
might last for all the ages.” 

Immoderately I laughed at this reve- 
lation, but the mirth was hysterical. To 
steam through pandemonium with an 
eiancipated mummy was an unhinging 
experience, and suppressed excitement 
needed some vent. It became impossible 
to ignore the sincerity of her statements: 
besides, her classic speech and its courtly 
inflections had originally impressed me 


as differing vastly from the comparatively 
plebeian modern tongues wherewith | 
was acquainted. I drew a heavy breath, 
strove to resist a queer pusillanimous 
quaking, determined to meet her eyes, 
Then, horror-struck, I made the discovery 
that the remarkable luminosity of the 
orbs glowed from behind the evelids— 
not from within them. The formation 
of the lids was statuesque, and as there 
was no iris their expression must have 
been due to some occult force of the 
brain—*“ the seat of her wisdom,” as she 
had styled it. Instinctively I wedged 
myself closer to the corner, and my 
nostrils, sniffing the curious dust where- 
with the air was charged, grew paralysed 
with bewildering numbness. She took 
no note of the action, but extended rigid 
fingers to the music box, taking from it 
some trifles—a silver oval, glass beads, 
two curious antique pots and a wooden 
effigy of a girl. 

“If you believe me not — behold. 
Here the green with which these eyes 
were salved to save them from sting of 
flies, here the mirror for my loveliness 
and the paint to make me fairer in the 
sight of men, and here the image of 
myself—a princess. These things did 
bear me company from the hour wherein 
I fell asleep to that wherein they 
bartered me for twenty golden coins.” 

Though almost tongue-tied I found 
pluck to confute her statements. 

“ How about the Professor who cuts 
up young girls to heal the sick ?” 

“Thus declared the Maltese man. In 
books of later days he learnt that 
maidens pure, of age three thousand 
years, had virtues for the sick. His 
master knowing this, and also—as you 
said but now—that knowledge goes but 
round and round, would fain attest the 
truth.” 

Then I remembered that the peop. 
she quoted might have referred to repul- 
sive nostrums made of mummy powder 
by the Jewish apothecaries of the Six- 
teenth Century. Possibly this French 
homeeopathist was reviving the drug— 
stranger things have been known. I 
thus mentally arguing the pros a:.d cons 
I restored my self-esteem, and tried to 
pretend that even in the presence of an 
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anomalous apparition I could preserve 
a judicial equilibrium; but my gaze, 
nevertheless, fell uneasily on the empty 
folds of drapery that drogped skirt-wise 
from the seat. It was terribly 
certain that no fleshy limbs 
could be beneath them, they 
were so lank and flat and con- 
tourless.s No: this was no 
masquerade—this was no jest 
of some clown earning a fool- 
hardy bet. A queer asphyxi- 
ation seized me as I gasped 
with fear lest my brain might 
be creating its own phantom, 
but the voice, under the blue 
cloth muffling, went on. 

“ And now that I live I may 
take in marriage whomsoever 
[ will, giving him for guerdon 
riches and renown. This I 
know from writings that ex- 
plained the secret ways of 
Attica. They said: ‘She who 
sets foot on earth after three 
thousand years doth gain the 
right to take a king and hus- 
band from among the peoples. 
The hour has come, and thou, 
O Englishman ! art before me 
I have chosen.” 

She spoke with sovereign 
decision, and accompanied the 
speech with a regai wave of 
the hand, as though the Metro- 
politan Railway carriage con- 
tained the Empires of the 
world. At this alarming pro- 
position I shrank still further 
away till the woodwork of the 
corner bruised my shoulders, 
but the creature with the 
cavenous mysterious gaze con- 
tinued to advance with the 
arms of her Egyptian robe 
outspread, as though prepared 
to envelop me. 

“’Tis thee I call my lord and 
king for ever!” 

{he weird wail clanged in my ears, 
my tongue felt hard and dry asa parrot’s. 
Her boney claw was extended, her hand 
—that which had been her hand—clasped 
mine. Ah! To shriek would have 
brought relief, but her clutch was at my 





throat—the sound diedinagurgle. The 
thuds of my heart, loud and fast, beating 
at the eardrum, macle me dizzy, the light 
of the compartment waxed dimmer and 
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‘*CLUTCHED BY THIS GHASTLY WOOER” 


dimmer. All that could be seen through 
the growing mists was the immensity of 
those widening imperturbable eyes that 
seemed to swallow, to drown me. | 
struggled for freedom, but the next 
moment was caught in the fork of 
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withered arms, while the light loathsome 


carcase—doubly loathsome because so 
light—lay on my breast. 
No cry from my locked jaws—a 


wrench—a jerk—a plunge—to open the 
door of the railway carriage, and then 
out—rolling and rolling, clutched by this 
ghastly wooer, through the inky darkness 
of the night. 

. * * . 


On recovering consciousness I found 
myself in bed in a hospital ward. Round 
my head a bland doctor was arranging a 
bandage. 

“ Anything the matter ?” I asked. 

“ Nothing,” he said urbanely. “ Dining 
last night ?” 

“I'm a teetotaller,” I said, boldly facing 
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his allusion. “I seldom drink anything 
—not even water.” 
“ Then you must have gone to sleep in 
the carriage, and fallen off the seat.” 
“Out of the door,” I added. 
. “Not as bad as that—luckily for you.” 
“ And the mummy—the woman ?” 


“\What the deuce does he mean?” 


‘asked the leech of the nurse. 


“Was there no instrument case— 
double bass box—in the compartment ?” 

“ Nothing, and no one,” said the doctor 
emphatically, dropping his blandness. 
“You were just lumped on the floor as 
you had rolled over, with a cutting on 
Egyptology in your hand. The fact is 
you've been wool-gathering among the 
Pyramids, and the sooner you drop the 
habit the better.” 
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OR many generations the flora of 
the sea had no place in the 
studies of scientific men, much 
less did it share in that universal 

love which the flora of the land has 
awakened in the human heart from the 
earliest times. The explanation is simple. 
The flowers that light up our hedgerows 
and fields with many-hued colours are 
obvious to the most inattentive; the 
flowers which decorate the bowers of 
mermaids only yield their reward of 
beauty to the inquiring eye. Moreover, 
to be a “ weed "—that is, “a plant that 
grows where it is not wanted”; and a 
sea-weed, a plant which is effectually 
prevented by its nature from being a 
nuisance in the garden and an enemy in 
the field—was not that sufficient self- 
condemnation? But it is surprising 
that the student of nature should have 
been so late in turning his thoughts to- 
wards the flowers of the sea. At length, 
however, after centuries of undeserved 
disregard, there is some hope that justice 
will be done, for the present century has 
marked a noted advance in the study of 
seaweeds; and when the knowledge 
reaped by the specialist has had time to 
percolate down to the stratum of ordinary 
men, it may be that the favourites of our 


gardens will find serious rivals in the 
neglected beauties of the sea. 

But that rivalry will only be fought 
out in the pages of the herbarium, or 
under the eye of the microscope. A 
seaweeds aquarium is a possibility, it is 
true, but the difficulties attending the 
successful culture of algz under such 
conditions are so great that few will have 
the patience and skill to overcome them. 
Why, so sensitive to temperature and 
light are some seaweeds that if they be 
removed in summer from their home to 
an aquarium, the mere transit will prove 
fatal unless it is accomplished on a 
cloudy day. Great care is necessary, too, 
in preparing dried specimens for the 
herbarium or mounted fragments for the 
microscope, but those who have worked 
successfully with the less fragile flowers 
of the land should soon become proficient 
in handling the flowers of the sea. 

One of the most serious obstacles to a 
widespread knowledge of seaweeds may 
be found in the repellent nomenclature 
with which they are handicapped. How 
could a flower with such a name as 
Sphaerococcus  coronopifolius become 
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familiar as household words’ if the 
daisy had no other designation than 
ellis perennis, how could our poets 
weave it in their verse, or our children 
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lisp its name to each other as they play 
amid the grass? In this case the familiar 
name was first in the field, but who will 
undertake to evolve a musical diminutive 
from the arm-long appellations of the 
unfortunate flowers of the sea? Perhaps, 
in the far-off future, when the flora of 
the ocean is as well known as the flora 
of the land, that happy intuition which 
christened the wild flowers will reassert 
its office of imagination and link the 
children of the waves with some of the 
tender memories of the life of man. It 
were too sad to think that Schiller’s 
verse may not enshrine a_ prophecy 
rather than an irrevocable fact 


Art thou, fair world, no more ? 
Return, thou virgin-bloom on Nature's 
face; 
Ah, only on the Minstrels magic shore 
Can we the footsteps of sweet Fable 
trace. 
The meadows mourn for the old hallow- 
ing life; 
Vainly we search the earth of gods 
bereft. 
Where once the warm and living shapes 
were rife, 


Shadows alone are left. 


It is something of a mnemonic help 
to those who fain would gather a garland 
from the sea that the colours of these 
flowers are roughly indicative of the 
classes to which they belong. In no 
other branch of science, perhaps, does 
an artificial classification coincide so 





closely with a natural classification, 
Leaving aside the diatoms and the smal] 
class of blue-green alge, we have left 
the three great classes which include the 
green, the olive and the red seaweeds, 
Hence the first step towards the classi- 
fication of one’s collecting is compara- 
tively easy ; and this simple order of 
green, olive, red is an approximate 
guide towards making that collection. 
The verdant hue of the land sweeps 
over fields and hills to the shore of the 
sea; it even enters the waves themselves 
and battles for its life there. But as the 
zone of vegetation slopes lower and 
lower beneath the waters the conditions 
of life are changed, and by-and-by the 
green shades into olive, and later still 
into red. Hence the green seaweeds 
may, in a general way, be looked for 
nearest to high-water mark, and the red 
be sought in the retiring footsteps of the 
lowest ebb. 

But why should the characteristic 
green of land vegetation shade into olive 
and finally into red in the case of sea- 
weeds? The answer to this question 
takes us into the domain of one of the 
most interesting problems that botanists 
have had to solve. It is fairly well estab- 
lished that the chlorophyll - granules 
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which impart a green colour to vegetation 
require a certain amount of light if they 
are to discharge their important functions 
inthelife of plants. Thisamountof ligt 's 
definite in quantity, and there is no more 
fascinating branch of botanical s‘udy 
than that which deals with the va:\ous 
contrivances which exist for securing ‘hat 
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end. Inthe case of plants exposed to 
the full glare of day, the mechanism has 


to accommodate itself now to an excess 
and anon to a paucity of light. Most 
wonderful of all, perhaps, is the arrange- 


ment by which the luminous moss of 
dimly-lit rocky clefts is able to focus to 
the best possible advantage the scanty 
light which reaches its dark abode. Now 
the bulk of the red seaweeds grow on the 
Ultima Thule of plant life. Some are to 
be found taking shelter under the olive 
or brown forms of mid and low tide ; but 
when those limits have been left behind, 
and the shore slopes downwards into 
fifteen or twenty fathoms of water, the 
red flowers of the sea are discovered 
battling for life on their own account. 
It is no mean strife in which they are 
engaged. If the chlorophyll-granules of 
a plant are to carry on their life-sustain- 
ing processes, they must bathe in the 
red, yellow, and orange rays of the sun ; 
and yet these are the very rays which 
are soonest abstracted from light passing 
through water. On the other hand, the 
blue rays are characterised by greater 
penetrating power, and hence plants 
growing at a certain depth under water 
are only reached by those rays. But, 
unfortunately, plants do not require the 
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blue rays ; they are actually detrimental 
to their well-being ; they break down 
rather than build up organic substance. 
It will be seen, then, how perilous is~ the 
state of the red seaweeds from which the 
lite-giving light rays have been cut off; 
and yet they are able to succeed in the 
Struggle for life: in that struggle their 
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red colouring matter is their salvation. 
It has been shown that this red pigment 
is characterised by what is termed 
fluorescence—that is, a power to absorb 
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the light rays which fall upon it and 
give out other light rays. “The blue 
rays are to some extent changed by it to 
yellow, orange, and red, and thus the 
chlorophyll-granules finally receive those 
rays which act as the propelling force in 
the decomposition of carbonic acid.” 

It is only to a limited extent that the 
vegetation of the sea fulfils the nutritive 
function which is discharged by plant 
life on land. It has been calculated 
that the garden of the sea is restricted 
to a zone of about a hundred feet in 
depth, with a width which depends upon 
the slope of the shore. Beyond this 
narrow girdle, as Professor Kerner points 
out, vegetation is practicallyextinguished, 
and the depths of the ocean are in all 
parts of the globe a plantless waste. It 
were a poor look-out for the teeming 
fish-life of the ocean if it were restricted 
to this narrow grazing ground. But it 
is net. The scanty provision of sea- 
weeds is made up by the enormous 
floating flora of the open seas, of which 
diatoms may be cited as an example. 

Not for their intrinsic beauty alone do 
the flowers of the sea deserve a more 
inquiring attention than they have 
hitherto received: they offer clues to 
many of the most serious problems of 
biology. It is asserted that we must 
look among the green algz not only for 
the origin of all plant life and of the 
forms from which the whole of the 
higher plant world arose, but also for 
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hints towards the solution of some of the 
most difficult and fundamental problems 
with which students of life are occupied. 
The sum total of knowledge which has 
been already reaped trom a close study 
of the flowers of 


how wide a range they take! There are 
subtle shades of green and olive and red 
for which language has no names; they 
can only be matched from the glories 
which illumine the sky in the wake of the 

setting sun. The 





the sea is far from 
inconsiderable, but 
it is confidently 
anticipated that 
that is only the 
first fruits of a 
more prolific har- 
vest. It should add 
to the romance of 
their study that |. 
seaweeds are felt 
te contain within 
their life - histories 
the keys to many 
of the problems 








illustrations which 
accompany this 
article, although al] 


taken from photo- 


specimens, cannot 
possibly give any 
hint of the gamut 
of colour peculiar 
to the flora of the 
sea; their chief 
merit is the faithful 
manner in which 
they reproduce 
some _ typically 











which perplex and 
baffle the thoughts papena 
of men; that on 


The deep’s untrampled floor 


With green and purple seaweed strown 


there should await the earnest student 
so many clues to the inner shrine of the 
inystery of life. 

But, leaving aside all questions of 
utility, it is because of their beauty that 
the flowers of the sea claim a place in 
the heart of man as companions of the 
flowers of the land. The tongue glibly 
divides them into green, olive, and red 
but within the limits of those colours, 


= graceful forms. It 

is true the sea- 

garden can e! 
hope to rival the odours which exale from 
the parterres of the land, but in hue and 
outline the children of the waves maj 
boldly challenge comparison with the 
most gorgeous and graceful foliage of 
tropic climes. And they endure. When 
the last blossoms have faded from 
garden, and the long winter sleep falls 
upon the land, the flowers of the sea, safely 
garnered in the pages of the herbarium, 
delight the eye with beauty, and cal 
back the sunny summer days when they 
were snatched from their watery home. 
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E was dubbed Punch because his 
H sister was nicknamed Judy. His 

right name was commonplace— 

Joseph Lee. His sister was a 
littlke woman of nine years; he was a 
tiny, deformed miracle of five. He 
had a great, shock head, obliquely set 
between high, pointed shoulders, a thick, 
humped body, and rickety legs. His 
face was white and wistful, with a 
wonderful breadth of brow, but tapering 
sharply to an elfin chin. His eyes were 
smoke-coloured, large, deep, questioning. 
His mouth was pinched and wry. He 
could not walk upright, but shuffled on- 
ward with his long arms dangling limply, 
and his face to the ground. His sister 
watched over him, protected him, and 
loved him always. They were rarely 
apart; he never made an appearance in 
the streets without her. He had no 
mother ; she had solved the problem of 
her existence by dying at his birth. His 
father was a drunken, clumsy scoundrel, 
who figured in police-court reports —but 
nowhere else—as a “ labourer.” 

Punch’s home was in Ash Row, Somers 
Town, but he lived in many worlds, all 
glorious, and of his own creation. He 
ate bad food, and little of it, drank bad 
water, breathed bad air, slept in a bad 
bed, and went unwashed and uncombed 
from his birth to the grave. It was 
known throughout the Row that Punch 
was foredoomed to early death: that 
was the one happy fact concerning him 
He alone did not know it. In another 
sphere and another body he might have 
thrived and flowered and borne noble 
fruit; as it was, grown to his full strength, 
he could have done no yood in his corner 
of the world, but only infinite harm. 

Punch was the pet of the Ash Row 
Mission Hall, the guiding spirits of 
which found him an interesting variation 
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from the common type. He attended 
all the services held there, led the chil- 
dren’s singing, and was cock of his class 
in the Sunday School. He was very 
devout, and would listen to the longest 
homilies with the rapt face of an angel ; 
whilst Judy, his sister, slumbered beside 


him. Yet Judy had the larger stock of 
faith. 
Once he asked his sister: “ Judy, 


where did I come from ?” 

She replied, as in duty bound: “ God 
sent you, Punch.” 

He pondered the reply with a little 
puzzled knot of puckers on his brow. 

“God lives in Heaven, don’t He?” he 
said at last. 

“He does when He's at home,” Judy 
said, striving to cope with the great 
demands of the subject. “But gen’ly 
He’s out an’ about doin’ good.” 

“QO!” gasped Punch. 

“He’s everywhere like, you see,” said 
Judy. 

“I see,” said Punch. He dragged 
himself along beside her for a hundred 
yards and then he asked: “Is He in 
Ash Row, Judy?” 

“ Yes,” she replied. 

“Are you certain sure?” he asked, 
incredulously. 

“ Of course,” she said. 

“Well,” he drawled, speaking a whit 
peevishly, “/ ain’t never noticed Him 
there!” 

Of course, the only meaning in his 
words was the obvious one; but the 
men and women of Ash Row supplied 
another. 

A day or two later, as Punch and 
Judy were sitting together under a cart 
in the Mews, he asked her : 

“Did -you come from 
Judy?” 


“Yes,” she said with perfect faith. 


Heaven, too, 
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He turned his eyes toward her and 
scanned her face keenly. Then he fitted 
his chin into the palms of his two bony 
hands, and, looking ahead at the flying 
rain, said softly : 

“I didn’t see you there, Judy.” 

She stared at him with her mouth 
agape. 

“ What did you say ?” she cried. 


“‘WITH THE RAPT FACE OF AN ANGEL” 


He repeated, somewhat impatiently : 
“T didn’t see you there—in Heaven— 
Judy.” And he added: “ Whereabouts 
was you ?” 

She shook her head in stupefied amaze- 
ment at his words. He seemed not to 
notice her extreme surprise, but con- 
tinued calmly : 

“ Was you anywhere near God's throne, 
Judy? Iwas quite close to it.” 

“QO, Punch!” she gasped out, between 
fear and admiration. 





He narrowed his eyes and looked at 
her for signs of unbelief. She dissem- 
bled. 

“T had a gold crown on,” said Punch. 
“ And I wore a white robe. . . . Do 
you know what a robe is, Judy ?” 

“ No,” she said. 

“It’s in the hymn, you know,” he said. 
“Its a sort of beautiful pinafore . . . 

all red and blue and 


yeller and green .. . 
with diamond but- 
tons on... and 


” 


velvet bows ! 

“ And did you have 
one?” asked Judy, 
enviously. 

“T had two,” said 
Punch, “one for Sun- 
days and one for 
week-days, like Miss 
MacMann at the 
sweetstuff shop. The 
one for Sundays was 
the one with the 
diamond buttons on; 
the week-day one 
had only got pearlies 
on, but bigger ’n you 
ever see!” 

“What else did 
you have?” asked 
Judy. For Punch 
had the true artist’s 
knack of compelling 
belief even in the 
very teeth of proba- 
bility. 

“©,” he said, “! 
had a golden harp 
and a ‘palm of vic- 
tory.’” 

“What's a ‘palm 
of victory’?” asked Judy. 

“It’s a sort of bath-bun, but better 
than that,” said Punch. “ And you cant 
never eat it all up.” 

“Why not?” 


“Because it’s everlasting. As soon 
as you bite one bit off another bit 
grows.” 


Here Judy asserted herself, and ex- 
claimed, “ Garn !” 

He was in no wise disconcerted. 

“ Straight,” he said, gravely 
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Judy stared at him with troubled eyes. 
At last she asked: 

“ What is God like, Punch?” 

“O, He is ever so old,” Punch 
replied. 

“Is He kind ?” she asked. 

“He is like the superintendent,” said 
Punch, with an air of explanation. 

“| always thought God was like him, 
somehow,” said Judy. 

“ He’s awful like him,” Punch repeated, 
his eyes bulging; “only bigger and 
older, of course. He is like the super- 
intendent in other ways, too, you know 

. a bit strict, but wonderful kind, 
really, if you’re good.” 

“ And was you good, Punch?” asked 
Judy, yielding herself utterly to the 
fascination of the subject. 

“O’ course I was,” he said. “ Every- 
body is good in Heaven. But even when 
[ was bad Jesus was kind to me. Poor 
Jesus!” 

“QO,” cried Judy, in an awed whisper. 

“I see where they stuck the nails in,” 
said Punch, beginning to cry. 

“ He’s happy now, though,” said Judy, 
in tones of consolation. 

“He seemed a bit sad-like, Judy,” 
said Punch. “Of course, He can’t help 
remembering.” 

“ No, of course not,” she agreed. 

Punch said no more on the subject 
just then, but lapsed into heavy thought. 
Judy watched him with new interest. 
Slowly she brought her mind to believe 
what Punch had said: it made plain in 
him many things which she had never 
understood. She grew hungry for fuller 
details of the other world, and tried by 
hints to draw them from her brother. 
But he was coyly silent. 

At last he spoke again. 

It was on a fair spring evening, and 
Ash Row was a riot of children. The 
air was warm and still. Games were in 
feverish progress. Judy was playing 
“gobs” with one Lucy Anders on the 
doorstep of the local sweep. Punch sat 
Squatly on the pavement at her elbow. 
Suddenly he addressed Lucy Anders. 

“ Lucy,” he said, “do you know where 
babies comes from ?” 

“From the parsley-bed,” said Lucy, 
doubtfully. 
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Punch thought awhile very gravely. 
Then he shook his head. 

“No, that’s wrong,” he said; “they 
come from Heaven.” 

A silence of awe fell upon the little 
group. 

“QO, of course,” Lucy said at last, 
winking aside at Judy. “But how do 
you know that, Punch ?” 

“TI remember,” he said. 

Lucy stared. 

“Don’t tell lies,” she said, tartly. 

“It ain’t lies,” Punch replied, becom- 
ing tearful with rage. “I won't tell you 
now, see.” 

And he snapped his jaws together. 

But presently other children came 
round, and one of them, Billy Aggs, was 
sucking a toffee-apple. 

“You ought to see the toffee-apples 
they has in Heaven,” Punch said, unable 
to restrain himself any longer. “ Ever 
so big, and nothing to pay for ’em.” 

“Garn !” said Billy. 

“T'll take my dying oath,” Punch 
said. 

“What! Nothing to pay!” cried 
Billy. 

“ Nothing at all. You just walk into 
the shops and take what you like— 
toffee-apples—stickjaw—Jumbo - chains 
—everything ; and there’s other sweets 
you ain't never heard of. I see some 
like ‘em once in a big shop in the big 
street when I was out with Judy and got 
lost a long time ago. But the ones in 
Heaven was bigger ’n them.” 

“Is they cakes there, too?” said Mrs. 
Mellar’s Agnes. 

“Millions of ’em!” Punch replied. 
“Millions and millions and millions! 
And jam-tarts and jumbles and fairy 
turnovers !” 

“©!” cried the children. 

“ Is they fruit there ?” said Billy Aggs. 

“ Fruit!” said Punch, lifting his hands. 
“] should think there was—all a-growing 
on the trees—apples and pears and 
strawberries and cherries and grapes and 
everything—and flowers, too.” 

The children heaved a sigh. Lucy 
Anders, the unbeliever, smacked her lips 
and became preoccupied. The circle 
closed on Punch and a storm of questions 
assailed him. He looked triumphantly 
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from face to face, smiled, and refused to 
speak further. 

“Go on, Punch, said Mrs. Mellar’s 
Agnes, breathlessly. “ Tell us some more 
about it.” 

He shook his head, sadly but obdu- 
rately. 

“T’ll give you a button,” said Billy 
Aggs. 

Punch turned on him in great distress. 

“| can’t tell you any more now,” he 
wailed, shrilly. “It won’t—won’t come!” 


COME FROM 
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HEAVEN’ 


They eyed each other askance. 


Punch said. “I 
I want to go to 


“I’m tired, Judy,” 
want to be taken home. 
sleep.” 

Judy rose at once, relinquishing 
certain victory over Lucy Anders, and 
led him away. The children gazed after 
Punch with disappointed faces; and 
when he had gone a few yards, they 
followed him slowly. To them it seemed 
that the street was grown darker and 
narrower; the sky seemed very far away; 
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and there was little sense in starting 
fresh games before bed. 

Punch had kindled the imagination of 
young Ash Row. 

Thenceforward he sat enthroned. He 
was never surprised. He cultivated the 
stoic indifference of a dead philosophy. 
It mattered not what was shown to him: 
he had always seen a better one—-in 
Heaven. By virtue of the fact of his 
previous exalted existence he became an 
object of reverence to Ash Row. He 
held a court of wide-eyed children every 
evening, and tribute to his genius was 
liberally rendered. 

One slushy, rain-riddled night an oil- 
shop, two streets away, burst into sudden 
flame. The sky was flushed red and 
ribbed with roliing smoke. The chim- 
neys stood out, stark and black, against 
the pulsing glare. 

Punch and Judy, sleeping in their rag 
bed, with interlocked arms, cheek to 
cheek, were aroused by the hurry and 
tumult in the street, and, starting up, 
saw the bright sky. 

“It's a fire!” said Judy, darting to the 
door. : 

Punch capered and clapped his hands. 

“Take me quick, Judy,” he said. 

“O no,” said Judy ; “it’s such a night! 
Hark at the rain and the wind—hoo-hoo! 
And there'll be a orful crowd and you'd 
get hurt. You stay here like a good boy, 
Punch, while I go. I won't be very long.” 

“No, no, no!” he cried, trembling in 
his eagerness. “Let me come _ too, 
Judy!” 

“No,” she said, putting him aside. 

“Yes; let me?” he pleaded, weeping 
now. 

But she ran from the room and locked 
him in. As she sped downstairs she 
could hear his furious blows upon the 
door, and his voice crying out hoarsely: 
“Judy! Judy!” 

The distressful sounds followed her to 
the scene of the fire, and rang in her 
ears above the lively clamour of the 
crowd, the roar of flames and hiss of 
spurting water. Her enjoyment of the 
wild spectacle was marred. Com punction 
stabbed her. She waited until the roof 
collapsed with a thunderous crash in a 
cascade of sparks, then returned slowiy 
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homeward, shuddering in anticipation of 
her brother’s reproaches. 

But Punch was ever unexpected. She 
found him sitting calmly before the fire 
with his back turned to the window, 
scornful of the murmurous crowd in the 
Row below and the resplendent, sensa- 
tional sky. He had lighted the penny 
oil-lamp and was going through a frag- 
ment of an old Bible, looking for words 
which he could spell: it was his favourite 
amusement on wet evenings. Judy noted 
his red eyes and unsteady mouth. He 
greeted her with a wavering smile. 

“Hullo!” he said, with lifted brows. 
“Been to the fire, Judy?” 

“Yes,” said Judy, drooping her head. 

He spelt out with his finger: “W-h-e-n 
—when.” 

“It wasn’t much of a fire after all,” 
Judy said to comfort him. 

“Ah!” he said, looking hard at her. 
“You ought to see Hell!” 

Judy started back aghast. 

“ Hell?” she cried. 

He nodded “ Yes,” gloomily. 

“You ain’t seen Hell, have you, Punch?” 
cried Judy in an awe-struck whisper. 

“Yes, I have,” he said, throwing a 
startled glance into the darker corners of 
the room. “Ain't you never heard o’ 
the great gulf as is fixed between Heaven 
and Hell? .... the one as Lazarus 
looked through when the rich man was 
in torment.” 

“Yes,” said Judy, recoiling. “But 
what's it like.” 

“ The great gulf?” 

“Yes.” 

Punch frowned. 
reflecting. 

“It's a sort o’ grating, for all the world 
like a tremenjous big sewer-sink,” he 
said at length. 

“QO!” gasped Judy. 

Her frightened gaze followed his about 
the room. 

“TI was playing horses one morning in 
the golden streets with a lot of other 
angels,” he said, solemnly and with per- 
fect composure, “ when we went round 
a corner and then we see it.” 

“The great gulf?” 

“Yes. It was jist against the curb, 
but ever so big and a sort of pale red 


He seemed to be 
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light was a-coming up out of it. . . . like 
the steam do sometimes, when it’s 
perishing cold.” 

He paused. 

“Yes. Go on,” said Judy. 

“ The other angels was frightened and 
ran away,” Punch said; “but I never. 
I kneeled down on the kerb and peeped 
through the grating, and then I see it!” 

Judy uttered a tiny shriek. 

“Hell?” she said, again craning forward. 
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A FIRE” 


“ Hell,” he said, staring fixedly at | 
You never see sucha sight. There 


“ 


the —the Devil—allred—a-hoppinga 
in the fire, and there was all the wi 
people a-crying and moaning, a-wec¢ 
and a-wailing and a-gnashing of 


teeth, and a-stretching of their arms 


to me with their faces a-shuddet 
pain and woe; and there was the 
roaring that loud and running afte: 
wicked people and a-burning them 
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anything. There was all sorts of ugly 
faces in the fire, turned red an’ misty like 
hot cinders. O,such ugly ones! And 
every time they breathed little flames 
came out of their mouth, and their eyes 
was like Chinese lanterns on Guy Faux’ 
Day.” 

“ And wasn’t you 
frightened ?” asked 
Judy. 

“| was that,” said 
Punch, shaking his 
head at the recol- 
lection. “’Cos the 
wicked people kept 
a-shouting out, 
‘Gimme a drop o’ 
water, Punch Lee, 
O gimme a drop o’ 
water!’ I couldn't 
bear to see ‘em, so 
I got up, mighty 
quick, and cut off 
as fast as I could go. 
And I never went 
back to that street 
no more.” 

He turned from 
her and sighed. She 
stood, charged with 
wonder, looking at 
the floor and trem- 
bling. 

“Now, that was 
something like a 
fire, Judy, that was,” 
Punch said, eye- 
ing her over his 
shoulder. 

She stood trans- 
fixed. The subject 
was never again 
touched by her. 

His unique pre 
natal experiences safeguarded Punch 
against the remotest possibility of dis- 
appointment. 

_ The children of the Mission Hall 
Sunday School were taken once a year 
to Chingford for a happy day amid the 
dog-roses and donkeys. Punch could 
not go, because of his bodily infirmities. 
The brakes filled at the corner of the 
Street, and he stood watching them with 
the self-denying Judy by his side. His 
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‘““WASN’T YOU HUMPY NEITHER? 
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lip was curled in scorn, and as the chil- 
dren were borne away in a merry uproar, 
he turned to his almost weeping sister 
and said: 

“I bet Chingford ain’t half as good as 
Heaven. 


It’s all very well for them 





sod =. 


” 


what don’t remember where they come 
from ‘fore they was born, but I do. 
Chingford! I wouldn’t give a farden to 
go to no Chingford!” 

And in the evening, when the children 
returned and told him of the manifold 
joys of the day, he listened with an 
obvious effort. But that night, Judy, 


startled from her sleep, caught the sound 
of his sobbing. 
compassionately : 


She sat up and asked 
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“ What you crying for, Punch?” 

“[ ain’t a-crying, fathead,” he said; 
“I’m only a-breathing hard.” And he 
kicked her savagely. 

“ Yes, you are a-crying,” said Judy. 

He spluttered angrily for a moment, 
then, breaking down utterly, he clasped 
her about the neck and pressed his tace 
against her breast. She soothed him in 
her arms. 

“There, there, Punch, don’t cry,” she 
said. 

‘] ain’t a-crying ‘cos I never went to 
the treat,” he explained. 

“Ain't you, Punch?” she said; “I 
thought you was.” 

“ No,” he said, with an emphatic shake 
of his head. “I was jest wishing I 
hadn’t never been born, that’s all. It’s 
so much nicer up above the sky nor what 
it is down here!” 

And he talked to her of heavenly 
bliss until the morning. 


One day Billy Aggs asked him: 

“ And could you fly, Punch, when you 
was in Heaven?” 

“1 should think I could,” Punch said 
“And run—and jump !” 

“Wasn’t you humpy neither?” Billy 
Aggs asked. . 

“Me!” cried Punch, in high disdain 
“No fear! I could beat anybody at 
games, I could-—when I was in Heaven.” 

‘l wonder as you ever left Heaven, 
Punch !” said Lucy Anders. 

“TI never wanted to, I can tell you,” 
Punch replied. “But you all have to 
be born sooner or later. You go to sleep 
one night, and when you wake up you're 
here.” 

“Perhaps you hurt your back, 
Punch, a-coming down,” ventured Billy 
Aggs. 

Punch looked at him with his head 
askew. 

“] expect that was it,” he said. 
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Doctoring Lofty Chimneys 
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TOWERING shaft is quite as 
A much in need of the doctor's 

care as a human patient, and it 

is almost as susceptible to opera- 
tion as a limb of flesh and bone ; but 
in many ways it is more convenient to 
deal with than a human being. If 
too long, it may be shortened ; if too 
short, its stature may be increased; if 
crooked, it may be straightened ; and if 
past help, it may be destroyed. These 
things, especially 


said it would be quite safe to put on 
another ten. The stack was raised with- 
out any alteration being made to the 
base, which was only six feet square. 
Three years afterwards the shaft was 
brought down by a heavy gale, the 
velocity of the wind being sixty miles 
an hour; and two men were killed, in 
addition to much damage being done 
to property. The wind was high, cer- 
tainly, but a well-built shaft is quite 

safe in a hurricane, 





the last, may not 
be tried upon the 
form of man. 

It seems in- 
credible that a 
structure which 
from its very nature 
demands the most 
skilful treatment 
should be at the 
mercy of almost 
any man who has 
the hardihood to 
undertake to doc- 
tor it. On Novem- 
ber 18th, 1893, a 
chimney fell at 
Huddersfield 
which had been 
taken in hand by 
a man who was 
“in the habit of 
sweeping the flues 
of the boilers.” He 
advised the owners 
to put on 30 feet 
more, making the 
Structure 105 feet 
high. They took 
his advice and 
gave him the work, 
and he not only 
added the ten 
yards, but also 








OUT OF PLUMB 
Photo by Hey, Rochdale 


with a velocity of 
100 miles an hour. 
A stack must be 
in a bad way be- 
fore a skilful sur- 
geon will abandon 
hope of curing it 
and restoring it to 
a safe condition. 
It may be as much 
out of the perpen- 
dicular as the lean- 
ing towers of Pisa 
or Zaragoza, but 
with proper care 
it may be got back 
to a perfectly up- 
right position, if 
the foundations are 
good and the struc- 
ture sound. 
Straightening a 
shaft is as danger- 
ous as it is fas- 
cinating. How 
fascinating it is 
one may know by 
watching the 
operation; how 
dangerous, one 
may learn by 
reference to disas- 
ters of the past. It 
was owing to at- 
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CROOKEDEST CHIMNEY IN ENGLAND 
Photo by Henderson and Co., Rochdale 











tempts to straighten it that New. 
lands Mill chimney ultimately col- 
lapsed in Bradford on December 
28th, 1882, and killed fifty-four 
persons. 

One of the most successful feats 
of straightening on record is that of 
a stack at some chemical works in 
Silesia. This operation was _per- 
formed about fourteen years ago, 
The shaft was round, 328 feet high, 
with a base 52 feet high and nearly 
24 feet square. The walls were 
6°56 feet thick at the lower part, 
and 1°25 feet at the upper portion 
of the stack. Probably owing to 
violent and long continued storms 
before the mortar had settled, the 
top of the chimney was out of the 
perpendicular to the extent of 1066 
feet, as was ascertained by careful 
measurement. The straightening 
was done successfully by sawing 
horizontal slits out of the masonry 
on the convex side. The first cut 
was made 137°8 feet above the 
ground, where the walls were 476 
feet thick. The portion of the shaft 
above the cut-out section was esti- 
mated to weigh 670 tons. 

This was an exceptionally hig 
shaft, and much more out of th 
perpendicular than is usual. A 
chimney is a good deal out of plumb 
when the deviation amounts to 
feet, and when it is in that state it 
needs, as a rule, prompt and skilful 
attention. The accompanying photo- 
graph (No 1) is an admirable illus- 
tration of a leaning shaft, inasmuc! 
as the view of the stack is take 
through two straight walls which 
serve the purpose. of showing the 
deviation from the perpendicular 
The chimney is a round one ol 
brick, and is 120 feet high; it was 
2 feet 9 inches out of plumb, and 
was brought to a perfectly straight 
position. 

The crookedest shaft in England 
is at Heywood, in Lancashire, where 
there is an octagonal chimney 195 
feet high, which is considerably out 
of plumb. Of this remarkable 
structure a photograph (No. 2) § 
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BEFORE STRAIGHTENING 
Photo by Hey, Rochdale 


given. The deviation will best be seen 
by means of the dotted lines which 
have been put into the photograph. 
There are about 600 tons of bricks and 
mortar in the chimney, which is periodi- 
cally and carefully examined by an 
expert. It has been in this condition for 
many years, and the owner has the 
utmost confidence in its safety. 

The next photographs (3 and 4) show 
an octagonal chimney before and after 
straightening. The stack is 120 feet 
high, 45 feet in circumference at the 
bottom, and weighs nearly 350 tons; it 
was 3 feet 144 inches out of the perpen- 
cicular. The structure itself was sound, 
but it had got out of plumb owing to the 
subsidence, due to the too close proximity 
of a well, of the foundations. In order 
to straighten this chimney the operator 
Cut out with chisels a course of brick 
tom about two-thirds of the convex side. 








A series of iron wedges, varying in size 
from 3 feet to 6 inches, were temporarily 
substituted for the course of brick, and 
when the cutting had been completed the 
delicate and dangerous operation of 
restoring the chimney to the perpen- 
dicular was begun. The smaller wedges 
were first withdrawn, followed by the 
larger, the apertures being refilled with 
a thinner course of bricks and a specially 
prepared mortar. As the wedges were 
taken out the shaft gradually returned 
to the perpendicular by the action of 
gravitation, and finally it was brought 
back to a true plumb line. So gently 
was the stack brought over that notwith- 
standing the enormous weight above the 
line of cutting not a single brick was 
fractured. What would happen as the 
result of an incompetent operator bung- 
ling the work can easily be imagined. 
Just a little violence or a little too much 
material taken out of the side of the 











AFTER STRAIGHTENING 
Photo by Hey, Rochdale 
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350 
shaft, and the whole 
structure would topple 
over. 


One cut will often be 
enough to straighten a 
chimney, but sometimes 
even four are needed. In 
a shaft in Lancashire 
which was no less than 
4 feet 6 inches out of 
plumb three cuts were 
made. The stack was a 
round one, of brick, and 
was nearly 200 feet high. 
In straightening work the 
scaffold is erected imme- 
diately below the place 
where the cutting out is 
to be made. Roughly 
speaking, the cost of 
straightening a shaft may 
be stated at £20 for each 
cut. 

Sometimes a consider- 
able amount of money 
will be spent in repair- 
ing which proves of no 
service. A chimney con- 
tractor was once called 
in to see a mill stack, 
around the base of which 
was a mass of débris 
caused by a fire. The 
owner wished to have the 
shaft lengthened, as the 
factory was being rebuilt. 
The contractor suggested 
that before the chimney 
was raised, the founda- 
tions should be examined, 
but he was assured that 
they were all right, and 
as the removal of the 
rubbish would have been 
a long and inconvenient 
business he took the 
owner’ss word and added 
several yards to the struc- 
ture. When the task had 
been quite finished and 
the débris taken away 
from the foot, it was seen 
that the foundations were 
totally rotten, and the 
chimney was at once 
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OP-TO-DATE LADDERING AND 
SCAFFOLDING 
Photo by Henderson and Co, Rochdale 





pulled down. So bad 
was its condition that its 
destruction was ensured 
by the simple method of 
fastening a rope round 
the centre and pulling 
the structure over bodily 

Whenever a_ chimney 
needs attention the first 
thing to be done is to 
ladder it. The ladders 
having been affixed, either 
on one or two sides of the 
shaft, the steeplejack can 
easily climb the structure 
and ascertain what it 
needs in the way of re 
pairs. If he is making 
simply an outside examin- 
ation in order to see 
that everything is sound 
and secure, he can with- 
out difficulty do the work 
in a day, putting up and 
taking down the ladders 
and making his examin- 
ation in that time. If he 
finds that repairs are 
necessary the work is 
much longer, depending, 
of course, on the nature 
and extent of the damage 
to the shaft. If examin- 
ation shows that cracks 
are appearing in the walls, 
it is, as a rule, time to 
resort to belting, but care- 
ful pointing with good 
cement will in many cases 
meet all requirements for 
the time being. Belting 
costs from 41 10s. to 43 
per belt. 

Many owners take 
great pride in their shafts, 
and spare neither trouble 
nor expense to keep 
them in a safe condition ; 
on the other hand, there 
are owners who neither 
take pride in nor care a 
great deal about their 
stacks. Any traveller in 
a region where tall chim- 
neys are plentiful may 








see this for himseli. 
If he has his eyes 
open he will come 
across chimneys that 
are without lightning 
conductors, and offer 
a fair target to any 
load of electricity 
that is seeking an 
outlet for its energy, 
and others that are 
in sore need of a 
surgeon either to end 
or mend them. He 
may see shafts with 
ugly cracks in them, 
and instinctively get 
out of their line of 
fall, and others whose 
copings threaten 
every moment to 
dash to earth. He 
will at the same time 
see chimneys that 
are entirely held to- 
gether by strong iron 
bands, fastened hori- 
zontally, and in some 
instances supported 
by vertical bars of 
iron running from 
top to bottom of the 
structure. The shaft 
is a very accurate 
reflex of its owner’s 
mind. If it is smart 
and taut, pointed, 
belted, and with a 
good lightning con- 
ductor, it is beloved 
of its master; if it 
has a weather-beaten 
and dismal aspect, as 
if the time of its dis- 
solution has come, 
then one may safely 
assume that it has 
but little place in its 
possessor’s thoughts. 
The regulations con- 
cerning chimneys are 
not so stringent that 
owners may not do 
pretty much as they 
like with the stacks, 








BELTING AND POINTING A STACK 
Photo by Hey, Rochdale 
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and either attend to 
or neglect them as 
the spirit moves 
them. 

Laddering a chim- 
ney can be done with 
astonishing celerity. 
With the help of one 
man an expert 
steeplejack will affix 
ladders to a 70 yards 
shaft in a little more 
than an hour. When 
a structure is higher 
than this the work is 
slower, inasmuch as 
getting the ladders 
to the summit is a 
very fatiguing oper- 
ation. A chimney, 
however, must be 
very tall indeed that 
cannot be laddered 
in the course of an 
afternoon. 

An important 
branch of repairing 
consists of “cramp- 
ing” the stone 
copings at the sum- 
mits of chimneys or 
in removing them 
altogether. These 
copings, when the 
shaft is first built, are 
secured with iron 
cramps — “ cramps ” 
being equivalent to 
the familiar “dogs ” 
with which beams of 
timber are fastened 
to one another. The 
cramps, being of iron, 
corrode, and the cor- 
rosion causes the 
stone to burst. When 
that happens, the 
copings, of course, 
are no longer safe, 
and must receive at- 
tention. When it is 
remembered that on 
the top of a tall 
chimney the coping 
alone will sometimes 
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SCAFFOLDING A SPIRE 


Photo by Henderson and Co., Rochdale 


weigh as much as thirty tons, the danger 
and difficulty of carrying out repairing 


work will readily be understood. Great 
care must be taken to see that the removal 
of a heavy stone does not cause the entire 
coping to become top-heavy and fall to 
the earth. Such an accident happened 
not very long ago at Widnes, when part 
of a coping fell upon a scaffold upon 
which two men were at work. The 
scaffold was wreckéd and the workers 
were dashed to the ground and instantly 
killed. The “Lancashire Steeplejack,” 
Mr. Joseph Smith, of Rochdale, was once 
employed in removing a dangerous 
coping, when it suddenly came down 
and carried the scaffold from beneath 
his feet. He saw that a collapse was 
inevitable, and managed to throw him- 


self on to the wall of the 
shaft, which was 9 inches 
thick, his legs being over 
the outside and his head 
and shoulders over the 
interior. He was some- 
what scorched and suffo- 
cated by the hot air and 
smoke, but managed to 
wriggle himself round on 
the top of the chimney 
to the ladder, by means 
of which he descended 
safely. 

While on the subject 
of escapes one may well 
relate a story which is 
as thrilling as anything 
in the history of adven- 
ture by land or sea or 
air. Once when the 
“Lancashire Steeple- 
jack” was at work on 
the top of a tall chimney 
at Rochdale, which he 
was taking down, the 
man who was with him 
suddenly gave a loud 
cry and went over the 
scaffolding. The steeple- 
jack just managed to 
grip a disappearing 
ankle, and he clung to 
it with all the tenacity 
of a strong man in a 
desperate case. He 
gradually leaned over and seized the 
man’s leather belt, and began to pull him 
up to the platform again. The man, 
who was in a fit, and was for the time 
being dangerously mad, drove his teeth 
into his rescuer’s thumb—the steeplejack 
showed me the marks recently—and the 
struggle went on more fiercely than ever. 
At last it became clear that strong mea- 
sures must be taken, and picking up a 
bar of iron Mr. Smith stunned his com- 
panion with it, and while he remained 
uncor.scious fastened the crane rope to 
his belt and lowered him safely to the 
ground. So fearful were the paroxysms 
of the man that he bit through the neck 
of a stone bottle containing brandy that 
was offered to him. This awful conflict 
was witnessed by a crowd of passengers 
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vho were waiting for their trains at 
Rochdale Station. 

The repairing of lightning conductors 
f tall chimneys is an important branch 
of the steeplejack’s trade, and some- 
times he is called in to make good 
damage that has been done by an elec- 
tric discharge. It frequently happens 
that the conductor is poor or that the 
earth connection is bad. An astonishing 
number of stacks are left at the mercy 
of lightning, from which they have no 
protection at all. On the other hand 
many shafts are protected with two or 
more conductors. On some chimneys, 
notably those belonging to electricity 
works, as many as half-a-dozen rods may 
be seen. In order that conductors may 
be kept in a state of efficiency periodical 
nspections are necessary. Such an in 
pection is naturally a somewhat expen 
sive business, inasmuch as the chimney 
has to be laddered and carefully ex- 
mined. Fixing lightning-rods_ costs 
from 2s. to 3s. per foot. 

Che photograph which is given here 
No. 5) is an admirable example of up- 


The 


to-date laddering and scaffolding 
structure belongs to the Rochdale Cor- 
poration, and is 255 feet high, with a base 


70 feet in circumference. At the time of 
vriting it was in the hands of an expert 

r thorough examination and repair. 
Che shaft is laddered on two sides, and 
extensive scaffolding has been erected. 
Chis enables the steeplejacks to make a 
thorough survey of the entire erection, 
from coping to ground. The chimney 
was completely laddered on one side in 
the course of three hours. Observe the 
iree-and-easy attitudes of the fly-like 
teeplejac ks. 

The process of laddering a stack is 
imple. The ladder which is now most 
in use is narrow, light, and very strong, 
nd from 18 feet to 21 feet inlength. An 
ron dog is driven into one of the joints 
f the wall, and the ladder is lashed to 

The climber gets to the top of this 
ction, and then drives in another dog, 
which he lashes the top end of the 
rst ladder and the bottom end of the 

‘cond. Then he goes up the second 

ection, and from the top rung ef that, 


which he sits cross-legged—in order 
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that he may get as much leverage as 
possible for driving the hold-fasts into 
the wall—he gets in his next dog. And 
so he goes on until the top is reached, 
the sections of ladders being hauled up 
to him from the ground as he needs 
them. It is easy enough to talk about 
laddering and.sitting cross-legged on the 
top rung of a swaying piece of wood 
work 200 or 300—and sometimes more 
—feet in the air, and for the men who 
are used to it it has no terrors; but the 
average man, whose great forte certainly 
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is not climbing, may well be excused for 
turning somewhat giddy, even through 
watching the dangerous work in progress. 

Climbing a shaft is an art peculiarly 
confined to the few, so is sitting in a 
seat-board while at work on the side of 
the stack, and walking on narrow 
scaffolding high in the air. Blondin him- 
self confessed that he could not climb a 
chimney. He was once performing in a 
town where the “ Lancashire Steeplejack” 
was engaged in repairing a tall shaft, and 
he was invited by fhe latter to ascend. 
Blondin, however, declined, on the ground 
that he had not a head for that sort of 
thing. Toa man who thinks no more 
of climbing a chimney or a church 
steeple than he thinks of going upstairs 
it is a mystery that other people cannot 
look at the matter in the same way. 
“You would think nothing of walking a 
plank placed on two chairs,” said a 
steeplejack to me recently; “why should 
you be afraid of walking a plank lashed 
to poles, even if it zs 200 or 300 feet in 
the air?” I was only able to answer 
that I couldn’t, which I thought was a 


sufficient explanation. 
Photograph No. 6 represents a struc- 


ture which is somewhat remarkable, 
inasmuch as it has had most of the major 
operations performed upon it. Some 
time after it was built it was found that 
the stack had “given” at the top, and 
part of it was removed and a new stone 
coping was put on. The shaft was also 
belted with a score of strong iron bands, 
and the whole of the brickwork was 
pointed. A considerable quantity of 
scaffolding was needed, and the opera- 
tions covered a period of several months. 
The picture illustrates the system of 
belting. and what is known as “clip-and- 
pole” scaffolding. <A_ scaffolding like 
this is clipped, and lashed to a stack in 
such a manner that with good material 
and first-rate workmanship there is no 
fear whatever of a downfall unless the 
chimney itself collapses. The method 
of using the seat-board also is shown, 
two of the men at work being suspended 
just above the roof of the mill. The men 
have control of the ropes, and may 
lower or raise themselves at will. 

It is no light task to get the planks 
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and poles to the top of a good-sized 
chimney. The united efforts of four 
strong men are needed to haul a plank 
or pole to the summit. They work from 
the ground, and the plank or pole is 
under their charge until the man or men 
at the summit have secured it firmly in 
its place. Lowering a scaffold is 
naturally an easier task than raising it; 
but great care is needed lest a piece of 
wood or iron should accidentally fall to 
the ground. Such a fall would mean 
death to any person on whom the 
object alighted. 

In the next photograph a man is 
shown comfortably seated on the topmost 
horizontal pole—a feat which few human 
beings would care to attempt. But 
long work on chimneys banishes ll 
suspicion of nervousness, and of course 
makes some men reckless. Occasionally 
a man at the top of a chimney wishes to 
get to the other side. There are several 
ways of making such a journey, and one 
is to climb round the coping, or walk 
round the wall itself. A few years ago 
a young man improved on that system, 
by jumping from one wall to the other 
over the interior. He stood upright on 
the very summit, and, to the horror of 
the onlookers below, leaped across. 
Marvellous to tell, he alighted safely, and 
managed to keep his feet. Fancy a jump 
like that— from one narrow wall to 
another, high in the air, and over a black 
yawning gulf several feet in diameter! 
Such a performance puts crossing Niagara 
on a tight-rope into the shade. 

Scaffolding a church is carried out the 
same way as scaffolding ashaft. A good 
specimen of scaffolding a spire is shown 
in No.7. The building represented— 
which is at Darcy Lever, in Lancashire 
the only terra-cotta church in 
England. 

Chimney and steeple work is naturally 
highly paid. A first-class man who is 
employed on such tasks as straightening 
or felling will receive as much as 2s. an 
hour, and if he has full work he will 
readily earn £5 a week. For the lowest 
class of work, which, as a rule, is unat- 
tended with danger, a man will get Is. 
an hour. The “best” kind of work is that 
which is attended with most danger, 
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inasmuch as the highest price is paid 
for it. From £3 to £43 10s. is quite 
an average weekly wage under a good 
and large employer. 

The term steeplejack is rather loosely 
applied. A qualified steeplejack is a 
man who is competent to carry out all 
the work that is needed in connection 
with a chimney, including straightening, 
belting and felling. Be- 
cause a man has a head 
that will carry him to 
the summit of a tall 
shaft, he is not therefore 
qualified to undertake 
every class of work; and 
as a matter of fact a 
large number of the men 
who can and do make 
ascents are never en- 
gaged in other than - 
labourer’s duties. 

The honour of pos- 
sessing the highest 
chimney in the world 
belongs to Glasgow, 
where there are two 
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feet high, with a diameter at the square 
base of 39 feet and at the round top 
of 11 feet 6 inches. Its weight is about 
5,500 tons. Another towering chimney 
on the Continent is that at the Royal 
Smelting Works near Freiburg, in 
Saxony. It is built upon the top of a 
hill, where it stands isolated, and is 


460 feet high, with an inside diameter of 





stacks of colossal pro- 
portions. One of these 
—the Townsend Shaft 
at Port Dundas—has a total height 
of 468 feet, with a diameter at the 
base of 32 feet, and at the top of 13 feet 
4 inches. The structure weighs about 
8,000 tons. The other stack—that at St. 
Rollox, Glasgow—has a total height of 
445 feet 6 inches, with a diameter at the 
base of 50 feet and at the top of 13 feet 
6 inches. The managing director of 
Joseph Townsend, Limited, Mr. Oliver 
C. Townsend, has been good enough to 
give me the following particulars of their 
shaft: Founded in May, 1857; coping 
laid October 6th, 1859; bent by storm 
of September 9th, 1859; restored to per- 
pendicular by sawing from September 
21st till October Ist,1859. Total height 
468 feet, from surface to top of cope 
454 feet; outside diameter at foundation 
50 feet, at surface 32 feet, at top of cope 
12 feet 8 inches; height of lightning con- 
ductor at top of chimney 20 feet. There 
is a chimney at Cologne which is 441 
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Photo by Hey, Rochdale 
23 feet at the bottom and 16 feet 6 inches 
at the top. It took one and a-half 
millions of bricks to build the stack, and 

the cost was £6,000. 

The most costly chimney in the world 
is in Bradford, at the famous Manning- 
ham Mills. The shaft is a remarkable 
structure architecturally, and is the most 
prominent feature in the landscape in 
that part of Yorkshire. It is 256 feet 
6 inches high and 21 feet square. It 
contains 8,000 tons of material, and cost 
rather more than £10,000. A peculiarity 
of this shaft is that it is as broad at the 
top as it is at the bottom, but the interior 
is wider at the summit than at the base, 
the dimensions being 13 feet and Io feet 
respectively. 

In addition to possessing the most 
expensive chimney, Bradford has the 
gloomy distinction of having experienced 
the most terrible chimney disaster on 


record—that of the Newlands Mill. 
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WRITTEN BY Jj. B. HARRIS 


IE dog-cart rolled 
swiftly down the 
drive. It was so 
dark that the man 
could not see the 
woman's face; and 
this, perhaps, was 
well, for love was 
not the only look 
that was flitting across those large grey 
eyes. 

It was either luck, or some instinct of 
the horse, that guided them safely in that 
first dark mile through the village and 
out into the silent country beyond. 
They had no lights and passed like a 
shadow across the night. 

Presently he got down and lit the 
lamps. 

“We must see our way, dearest,” he 
said,tenderly. “We shall meet no one 
now.” And when he had tucked the rug 





round them again, he kissed her. Her 
face was very cold. 

“And afterwards?” she said. “Our 
way : can we sce it?” 

He lashed the horse and did not 
answer. 


“The way is very dark,” she con- 
tinued: “ I cannot see it now.” 

“You do not love me,” he said, re- 
proachfully, “or you would not speak 
like this.” 

“Not love you? I love you more 
than the soul I am destroying for you 
to-night.” Then she looked behind, and 
the lights of her home sparkled through 


the trees in the distance. “ There is 
light behind,” she whispered. “It is 
honour.” She turned round again: 


“See, | have turned my back upon it.” 
“There is light before us,” he cried 
hoarsely. “It is love.” 


She was silent. 
“ Love is more than all,” he whispered. 





Road 
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“Stronger than all,” she said, correct- 
ing him. 

It is impossible to fathom a woman's 
mind. Perhaps she thought it due to her 
to protest. Perhaps the cold night air that 
beat upon her face was clearing away 
the clouds of passion, enabling her to 
see the hard naked reality of things. 

Again he cut into the horse with his 
whip, and the trap swayed from side to 
side down the narrow road. He took 
his watch out and held it to the light of 
one of the lamps. 

“We shall barely catch the train,” he 
said. He thought it better to bring the 
conversation to practical matters. It 
threatened to become too ethical. 

She laid her hand upon his arm. 
“ Drive faster,” she whispered. He bent 
his head and kissed the hand: the victory 
was his. 

So they whirled on through the night 
till the road began to rise more steeply, 
and the horse’s speed dropped to a 
walk. 

“The Greywater Bridge,” 
“we are not far off now.” 

Here the river had cut a curious ravine 
through the heart of the hills, and the 
old stone bridge that spanned it was the 
wonder and delight of every antiquary 
in the country. From the bridge the 
lights of the station could be seen, a mile 


he said: 


away. 

In a few minutes they had reached 
the top of the slope and were upon the 
bridge. The lights of their destination 
blazed brilliantly before them. 

The woman looked back. Like a 
faint star in the distance shone a single 
twinkling light. It was the last she was 
to see of her home. 

The nearness of the station, the 
terrible remoteness of that one faint 
eam, broke upon her mind like a burst 
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of madness. She seized the reins and 
pulled the horse up. 

“It cannot be,” 
back !” 

“Are you mad?” he angrily. 
“There is the station—we are close to 
it.” 

“T know, I know! It is too near! 
[ am frightened. I cannot go with you: 
turn back before it is too late.” 


she cried; “turn 


said 
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“ Names, names !” 


he replied, “Ii shte: 
than dust in March before the breath o! 
love.” 

“ But heavier and more choking than 
desert sands when the breath of love 
has died away.” 

“It never dies away.” 

She laughed. If this were true the 
world’s history must be written afresh 
from the beginning. 
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“ And our love?” he said between his 
teeth. 


She put her face in her hands and 


wept. 

“ Our love?” he repeated, sternly. 

“It will have made the one great 
sacrifice. It will be purified of all its sin.” 


“I do not intend to give you up,” he 
said quietly. 
iron will. 

‘Your honour!” she cried. 
my honour 
band ?” 


He was a man with an 


“What of 


the honour of my hus- 





ANOTHER 


WAY ” 


“ Let us turn back,” she pleaded. Then 
she said firmly, “I will go no further, 


and her voice told him there was no 
further hope. 
He did not break out into useless 


pleading ; he was silent, and the thoughts 
rushed through his brain as a stream of 
fire. 

“There are but two roads,” she con- 
tinued calmly. “Behind us is honour : 
before us is the shame of a lifetime. | 
have chosen my road, for there are but 
two, and the one is impossible.” 


, 
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“You are mistaken,” he said quietly. 
“There is a third,” and he quickly turned 
the horse till it faced the walls of the 
bridge. Then, reining it in with an iron 
hand, he cut fiercely into it over flanks 
and legs and head till the whip ran red 
with blood. Then he let go the reins 
and clasped her in his arms in one sharp 
passionate embrace. As the reins fell 
the horse spran:s forward like an arrow 
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loosed from the bow, and dashed over 
the low parapet before it. 

They had taken the other road. 

+ * - * 

The mockery of it all was that they 
did not die. But they dragged out their 
crippled lives for long and weary years, 
the woman tended and cheered by a 
loving husband, the man uncared for 
and alone. 
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SEA-CHILDREN 


SONS of the stranger, daughters of the stranger, 


In our purple twilights soft the days go by, 


One like another ’neath a clear green sky: 


> 


Never wind blows roughly on our gardens here, 


Planted thick with corals. 
Of our rosy seaweeds. 


Never leaf grows sere 


Is it so with ye? 


In our purple twilights winter dares not come 


Here to make the flowers few and the singers dumb. 


Never any merrow shakes the wisdom-tree— 


Here may all be merry, even that wisest be: 


Sons of the stranger, daughters of the stranger, 


Come ye to the sea! 


c 
= 


Sons of the stranger, daughters of the stranger, 


Come to us, who love you better than your kin, 


Every wave that lifts for you is a gate to win: 


Every foam-flower whispers you how its sisters fair 


Bloom to make you deathless garlands for your hair. 


Come to us, come down to us, even though ye die. 


Under rosy seaweeds were it ill to lie 


With no hopes to mock you, and your dreams put by? 


Gifts we have to give you are of all the best— 


And your visions ye shall lose in your depth of rest: 


Come to us, come down to us, put your seeking by— 


Sons of the stranger, daughters of the stranger, 


Show us how to die. 


NORA HOPPER. 
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WRITTEN BY ROGER POCOCK. 


HE ret was loading in Virginia 
ports for Liverpool, a tramp 
steamer under the Red Ensign. 
First came a dead-weight ballast 

of grain, then a cargo of cotton, and 
finally a deck-load of live cattle. The 
erain was all right, but the cotton de- 
ivered during several rainy days was 
damp enough to set 
up fermentation, to 
smoulder awhile 
and turn the ship 
into an active vol- 
cano. 

So when the cattle 
arrived we had mis- 
givings, because the 
iron deck would 
make a_ passable 
grid for cooking on 
a scale baronial — 
the roast beef of 
Old England. 

Once I knew a 
mule loaded with 
dynamite to tumble 
down a mountain 
without going off. 
Again | remember an instance in which 
five men sat in a shanty thawing some 
sticks of the same explosive before a 
stove — fragments of the party being 
found afterwards. Cotton is generally 
quite as uncertain, but a great deal 
more treacherous. And yet nothing 
happened to our cargo; indeed, the 
voyage was monotonous. 

lhe Aret was not built for the trade, 
as are many big cattle liners with their 
permanent fittings on two decks in which 
cattle can be kept safe and dry asina 
tableashore. These ships in the regular 
trade give the cattle a saloon passage 
with water and electric light, housemaid 
attendance daily, and napkins at table if 
reguired. Consider then the Bret asa 


lhe Western Ocean Drover 





GEITING CATTLE ON BOARD 
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second-class or “intermediate” cattle 
ship with stables built on deck for the 
voyage. Her length was perhaps 300 
feet, her capacity about 3,500 tons of 
cargo, her speed ten knots. At the be- 
ginning of her Majesty’s reign such a 
vessel would have been called leviathan 
or gigantic. Now she is the little Bret, 
a medium sized 
tramp, of no more 
consequence at sea 
than a hansom cab 
ashore. 

It took a gang of 
carpenters threc 
days te build the 
pens which covered 
our decks fore and 
aft. These were of 
rough lumber along 
the sides of the ship 
and over the hatch 
covers, facing upon 
two alley ways from 
which the cattle 
were fed. <A _ bul- 
wark of planks half 
protected them 
from the wash of the seas, and on top 
were the ten foot gangways making a 
hurricane deck guarded with life lines. 
The work was badly botched; indeed, it 
is no uncommon thing for those stables 
to be swept off the deck in heavy 
weather, and the live stock maimed or 
drowned. 

“ The fittings is all right,” growled one 
of the carpenters tome. “ It’s the ship 
that’s a coffin.” 

In that we differed, because the Bret 
was like most tramps: a strongly-built, 
modern ship, beautiful in her lines, well- 
found, well-manned, well-loaded, a great 
deal drier and easier in a sea way than 
most of the liners. 

So with a few parting maledictions 
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these botchers went ashore, then a gang- 
way was set up and the animals trotted 
on board. You will see one of the steers 
in the first illustration under persuasion 
of the Government doctor, who is taking 





THE CATTLE BOSS MAKES 


FRIEND 


his pleasure by twisting the animal's tail. 


An excellent tail-twister he was, to the 
utter neglect of his duty as inspector. 
But then this was just after the lresi- 


dential election, when all Democrat 
officials were being tail-twisted by the 
victorious Republicans—cleared out of 
their bailiwicks to make room for the 
scallawags of the victorious party. 

These cattle were “ polled,’ which 
means that the buds of their horns had 
been nipped in their infancy, in order 
that the animals might the better devote 
their vital energies to the growing of 
beef. [The making of horns is mis- 
directed energy. 

You will see on the ear of this beast 
which is ruminating on the gangway, 
his little tin visiting card with a number 
on it by which the authorities could trace 
him from farm to slaughter-house. Thus, 
should diseased animals be delivered in 
England, the guilty farmer who sold 
them can be held responsible. 

Withinanhourtwo hundred and twenty 
steers were safely housed. Our captain 
went up to the bridge with the pilot, the 
warps were cut off,a few farewells ex- 
changed with merchants and officials 
ashore, and the big tramp steamer 
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waddled stern first out of her berth 
Then a very funny game began among 
the cattle. Standing all of them athwart 
ships they found that if they rocked 
their bodies a little to and fro, the deck 
swayed under them. Evidently liking 
the sport, they set to rolling the ship 
with all their might. The harbour was 
as glass, the steamer’s motion like that 
in a heavy sea, but an hour or so at play 
tired the cattle, so that by the time we 











gained the main channel our deck rode ‘ 
level again. 

At supper in the cabin I made friends 
with the Cattle Boss, or P.T.T. (Pro- 
fessional Tail Twister). He was, after . 


the manner of all Western Ocean drovers, 
an Irishman. I had been led to expect 
the traditional ruffian of the trade, but 
this particular gentleman had _ learned 
cood manners behind the counter, and 
at sea his unfailing gentleness an 
courtesy to men and beasts. 
voice, got his 
cattle-men to ol ey orders cheer fully, and 
made a personal friend of everyone of h 
In the third illustration you will 
see him at work making personal friends 
They numbered seven, these Stiffs o1 
Dead-heads who tended the cattle, young 


He neve 


raised his “stiffs” the 


steers. 


CARRYING GRAIN BAGS AFT AT FEEDING TIME 


Englishmen for the most part, engage I 
at ten shillings and their return fare for 
the month’s voyage. Not a lucrative 
profession this, and yet there are hosts 
of applicants for the chance. 
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In the American ports which export 
live stock there are houses where a 
shelterless man can get a bench to sleep 
upon and a free meal a day until work 
is found for him. The house is known 
as a “ stiff foundry,” kept by a crimp or 
boarding master, who gives food and 
shelter to destitute men, knowing that 
the shippers of cattle will pay him for 
producing his victim when wanted. 

rhey are perfectly inoffensive lads for 
the most part, these “stiffs” of the 
Western Ocean, failures in many trades, 
anxious to get home, yet not efficient 
enough to work their passage as sailors. 
Many like the life, with its spells of 
stirring excitement when cattle go adrift 
in bad weather, but the average man is 
glad enough to sell his return passage in 
Liverpool, and only a few make this 
strange seafaring their profession. There 
are prospects even here, because experi- 
enced “cattle boys” can command 

vages, the night-watchman, or “ second 
boss,” gets £3 a trip, and the Western 
Ocean drover, captain of the gang, may 
well earnacompetence. The Boss often 
turns smuggler in a small way, trades a 
little on commission at times, feeds at 


the captain’s mess, and has a wife, or 
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even if he please a wife at each end of 
the route. 

Another curious feature of the trade 
is the occurrence of the refugee from 
justice, the criminal who escapes from 
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America as a “stiff”? The haunts of 
the cattle men in Birkenhead and Liver- 
pool are always watched by detectives. 
Our seven men were all of varied ex- 
perience, and here are the trades from 
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which they had graduated: a photo- 
grapher, a printer, a machinist, a circus 
bum (tent band), a clerk on the Stock 
Exchange, a cook, and a farmer. Che 
night-watchman was a coloured gentle- 
man from Virginia, a_ retired cigar 
maker. 

All of them came decently dressed to 
sea, but in course of the voyage they 
improvised overalls to save their shore 
clothes, and went about in coats and 
trousers which had once been grain sacks. 
They slept and messed on the fore deck 
among the hay, but often in wet weather 
would gather to dry themselves under 
the fiddly (gratings round the funnel), 
from which dark pit they would keep 
the ship alive with song and chorus, or 
tell long yarns by the hour. 

The cattle did not enjoy the voyage. 
Spray with an occasional green sea 
lashed in upon them through the weather 
boards, rain trickled down between the 
planks of the gangway. Neither is the 
cow a well-dressed animal, and but for 
the fact that skin is waterproof these poor 
beasts would have lapsed into a sorry 
condition. One of them injuring his tail 
against a ring bolt had to be killed ; and 
two pictures of the funeral ceremony are 
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here given, the first showing the animal 
suspended over the sea, the second taken 
at the moment of cutting adrift. 

But unhappy as the cattle were, we 
the ship’s people were not very joyful. 
The stables being a makeshift it was 
impossible to clean them at sea. Day 
after day as we ran 
down the sultry, 
muggy Gulf Stream, 
the stench of the 
ship became more 
and more horrible. 
In presence of that 
all-pervading odour, 
we lost our desire 
for food, while even 
tobacco took on a 
doubtful flavour. 

So when, on the 
fifteenth day, we 
brought the ret to 
rest alongside of the 
Birkenhead lairages, 
it was a relief to see 
the unloading. The 
cattle were calling 
aloud for release, crying in their own 
tongue for the clover fields and sweet 
meadows. Cheerfully they trotted down 
the gangway, and across the wharf; but 
at the lairage gates some of them 
felt misgivings, and with no little fear in 
their eyes turned back upon the rest to 
remark that something was wrong. 
There was. 

Ten days they would be given, each 
to recover some twenty pounds of lost 
weight ; but beyond the stables there is 
only one gate, which leads to the 
slaughter-house. 

There is a superstition to the effect that 
the cattle shipped to us from America are 
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all Texas steers with long horns and 
tireless ferocity. On the contrary, it is a 
matter of sober unromantic fact that it is 
not the great stock ranges of the West, 
but the little farms of small husbandmen, 
which supply the greater part of our beef 
im England. These cattle were tame 
domestic animals 
such as our home 
=> farmers ought to be 
able to supply at the 
same price. When 
it is worth while to 
send such cattle by 
land and sea for 
many thousands of 
miles to England, 
there must be some- 
thing radically 
wrong with English 
farming. Our own 
country is big 
enough to supply 
the home demand, 
our market is nearer, 
our lands, on an 
average, much richer 
But farms lie unoccupied, 


—— 
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and better. 


because our farmers cannot compete 
with the smarter and more thrifty 
agriculture of other countries. So long 


as there is unoccupied land in these 
islands, every shipment of cattle and 
grain to our seaports is a testimonial for 
the English husbandman, a guarantee of 
his incompetence. 

So I watched the professional Tail 
Twisters as they persuaded these Yankee 
cattle into the lairage; and my heart 
was very sore, for the steers in some 
degree, but especially for our English 
farmers who used to hold their own 
against the world. 
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MI.—THE SILVERPOOL CUP 


CHAPTER I. 





ACKVILLE MAYNE 
was still sober, al- 
though it was nearly 
two. The marble clock 
in the Mornington 
Arms Hotel recorded 
the hour and the phe- 
nomenon. Years of 
vinous environment 
has not yet robbed 
Mayne of the manorial air, although the 
necessary acres for the part were gone 
long ago. 

Neither had Mayne quite lost the art 
of dining. He had done ample justice 
to the dinner presented by his peripatetic 
host the Duke de Cavour. The wines 
left nothing to be desired. 

“T am charmed,” said the Duke in 
quite passable English, “charmed to have 
met you again. Our last foregathering 
in Naples was many years ago.” 

For Mayne’s part he had forgotten the 
incident entirely. The Duke’s memory 
was evidently more trustworthy than his 
own. All Mayne knew was that he had 
been in Naples at the time his noble host 
had mentioned. The latter, an elderly 
buck with small eyes and a ludicrous 
pointed moustache, nodded over his 
class. 

“Those were pleasant days,” he said, 
“twenty years ago! Dear me! And 
yet when I saw you in the billiard room 
last night I recognised you instantly. 
\nd what horses you used to drive in 
those days!” 

Mayne smiled. The Duke had touched 
him on a tender spot. As the fond 
mother clings to the reprobate son who 
spells the family ruin, so did Mayne still 
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love the equine flesh which had been his 
destruction. 

“T’ve come down in the world,” he 
said. “Egad, how I manage to live upon 
my paltry little place is a mystery even 
to myself. But I still continue to have 
a bit of blood about me. It isn’t every 
man who can boast of having bred and 
run two Derby winners.” 

“The old Godolphin blood, I presume?” 
suggested the Duke. 

Mayne nodded. There was a bond of 
union between himself and his host. 
All he knew about the latter he had 
gleaned that day from the A/manach de 
Gotha. The exclusive volume in question 
recorded the fact that de Cavour was an 
enthusiast where racing was concerned. 
In a hazy kind of way, he wondered what 
so great a man was doing in Mornington. 

“You race still?” the Duke asked. 

“Oh no, I can’t afford it. I only wish 
I could. I’ve got a colt entered for the 
Royal Clarendon Stakes at Oldmarket— 
run off next week, you know—but I 
shall have to forfeit. Bar Sinister can 
beat any horse in the race bar the 
favourite—ay, and even beat Rialto too, 
if wound up.” 

“Come, my friend, you are not so poor 
as all that.” 

Mayne smiled into his glass. Good 
wine develops the philosophical side of 
aman’s nature. It also taps the well 
springs of confidence. 

“Indeed I am,” he said; “and yet 
with a little capital, | think I could see 
my way clear. I would sell my soul for 
£1,000.” 

“Men are prepared to take big risks 
for sums like that.” 
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“] know it. I am prepared to under- 
take anything short of manslaughter.” 

The Duke paused in the manipulation 
of a cigarette in his slim fingers. Foran 
elderly, gouty gentleman with a sugges- 
tion of apoplexy in the region of the 


“ Nothing more than the loan of your 
colt Bar Sinister. You will permit me to 
find the money for the stakes, and the 
horse will be sent up to-morrow to a 
stable I shall mention, and in due course 
he will win the Royal Clarendon.” 
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carotid, he had remarkably clean sinewy 
hands. 

“TI can show you how to make £1,000 
with no risk at all,” he said quietly. “All 
you have to do is to take the money and 
hold your tongue.” 

“How pleasant! And the condi- 
tions?” 


STILI 


“Without a month’s preparation the 
thing is impossible.” 

The Duke smiled. There was a strang¢ 
light in his beady eyes. 

“ There is many a slip, of course,” he 
responded. “ Anyway, it matters very 
little whether Bar Sinister wins or not. 
That is a mere detail in my scheme. The 
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question is, can I have the horse if I 

deposit the money ?’ 
‘Now you ask 

course you may.” 

‘Good. Mind, this isa profound secret. 
lhe horse is to be sent to Oldmarket to 
Gunter’s stables to run in your name. 
Whether Bar Sinister wins or not matters 
very little. The favourite is firmly estab- 

hed at even money, so if I were you I 
should not back the colt.” 

Mayne nodded carelessly. It was not 
for him to suggest that some rascality 
was afloat. He had known in his time 
racing dukes with no more inherent 
morality than dustmen. “It’s all the 
same to me,” he said, “as long as I get 

money. By the way, on the day 

llowing the Clarendon, the cup is run 
for at Silverpool. Haven't you 
something starting there ?” 

A horse of my own breeding,” the 
Duke responded. “Confetti. No chance, 
| fear. The odds are forty to one against. 
Only a few personal friends know I am 
in England, or perhaps the odds would 
little You will 

utter at once.” 

Mayne gave the assurance. 
(hen the Duke proceeded to take from 
s pocket notes to the value of one 
ousand pounds. 

‘I am going to Oldmarket in the 
morning,” he explained, “ but not as the 
Duke de Cavour. I have my reasons 
for being known as Mr. Smith. If you 

sire to communicate with me please 

»so in that name fer Gunter. Again 

t me urge upon you the advantage of 
silence in this mattér.” 

A little while later and Mayne was 
riving his weedy bay towards his place 

hich lay just outside Mornington. 
leanwhile, the Duke de Cavour 
Smith had retired to his private sitting- 

m. 


the question, of 


got 


be a less. see to this 


desired 
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Once there he lighted a cigarette and 
locked the door. With a quasi-magical 
sweep of his hand, he removed wig and 
moustache, and stood confessed for the 
time being in the legitimate form of 
Felix Gryde. 


“Now let me see how I stand,” he 
muttered, throwing himself into a chair 
“IT am the Duke de Cavour. In my 


disguise, made up from personal inspec- 
tion of the distinguished individual in 
question, I could defy the noble mother 
of de Cavour to tell the difference be- 
tween us. For the present the genuine 
article is under private restraint in Genoa 
That is a fact of which the world knows 
nothing. To make matters still more 
safe, there is no need for me to appea: 
personally, except at the finish to draw 
the money from the turf commissioners ; 
and nobody will know that the horse 
running as Confetti in the Silverpool Cup 


is anything but de Cavour’s colt. One 
way and another I ought to make 
£100,000 out of this business; and | 


deserve it, for the scheme has occupied 
all my care and attention for a whole 
year.” 

So saving Gryde rose and proceeded 
to unlock a dispatch box, and took from 
thence two large photographs. They 
were both likenesses of horses and ap 
peared to be taken from the same plate 
Gryde regarded them long and earnestly. 

“ A wonderful resemblance.” he said, 
“the same age to a month, the same 
marks, the same everything. It’s the 
Godolphin blood in both, I expect. 
Upon my word, 1 don’t know which is 
Mayne’s Bar Sin ster, and which is the 
favourite for the Grand Clarendon, Sir 
George Julyan’s Rialto. I wonder what 
Mayne would say if he knew I had been 
hanging about here for six weeks to get 
that photograph. And what a 
this is going to be!” 


ce up 


CHAPTER IL. 


OLDMARKET, as everybody knows, is 
he headquarters of the racing world. 
(here are many training establishments 
ere, from the palatial concern with its 
undreds of hands down to the tiny 
uarters from whence from time to time 





a “dark horse ” emerges, and some Tom~ 
Jones springs into sudden prominence, 
and thenceforth is respectfully spoken 
of by equine scribes as Mr. Thomas 
Jones. 

Such an 


establishment was Gunter’s, 
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which boasted a tumble-down house, and 
a row of ill-found stables tenanted for the 
most part by platers. Gunter and two 
lads found themselves quite equal to the 
task set before them. 

Gunter was a typical specimen of his 
class, sharp, dapper, and cunning, and 
good enough for anything outside the 
pale of the law. On the night following 


‘*A HANDSOME, DARK CHESTNUT” 


the little dinner at Mornington, Gunter 
sat in his shabby parlour, a rank cigar 
in his mouth-—a tumbler of gin and 
water before him. 

On the other side of the table was a 
foxy-looking man, dressed like a stud 
groom, and whom Gunter addressed with 
grudging civility as Mr. Smith, We 
have seen him before under the guise of 
the Duke de Cavour. 

“IT suppose it is all right ?” asked the 
latter. 
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“Qh, it’s all right up to now,” Gunter 
replied dubiously. “ Bar Sinister came 
in the dusk clothed up to the eyes, and 
I stored him into a loose box at once. 
I took care that the lads didn’t see too 
much.” 

“You've got them out of the way, of 
course ?” 

“Yes, they won’t be back till morning. 
Your part of the busi- 
ness satisfactory ?” 

“Perfectly. Don’t you 
be afraid over me. 
Within a fortnight’s time 
you will have your poc- 
kets full of money, and 
I shall be back on my 
way to Australia again 
the richer for the coup. 
You see I don’t show 
up at all—merely a 
horse of mine goes from 
this stable to run for the 
Silverpool Cup. The 
Duke de Cavour is not 
known in English sport- 
ing circles, and nobody 
takes an interest in him. 
It’s quite safe, because 
there really is such a 
man, and at present he 
is under restraint—don't 
you hear? It doesn’t 
matter what name | take 
in my betting against 
Rialto for the Grand 
Clarendon on Friday so 
long as I have satisfied 
my commissioner of my 
bona fides. 1 have em- 
ployed a different com- 
missioner to put my 
money on Confetti 
for the Silverpool.” 

“And if they find out that your 
Confetti is really ‘ 

“ How can they ? 
appeared in public yet. 
ness between the two horses is so 
wonderful that I am not particularly 
uneasy. Now you have a_ good look 
at the colt? You know Rialto, of 
course ?” 

“What do you think? 
my own mother ?” 





Confetti has never 
Still, the like- 


Do I know 














“Very good. Then come to the stables 
and let us see that everything is quite in 
order.” 

Gunter followed with a lantern. In 
one of the stalls stood a handsome dark 
chestnut clothed to the eyes, the clothes, 
strange to say, marked in blue with 
the monogram “ G. J.”—nothing less, in 
fact, than Sir George Julyan’s copyright. 
The set had been stolen from the owner 
of the favourite for the Grand Clarendon 
for a purpose which will be disclosed in 
due course. 

The chestnut was stripped, and for 
some time Smith and Gunter stood con- 
templating him from all points of view. 

“It is a wonderful likeness to Rialto,” 
Gunter exclaimed. “If you’d searched 
the world you would not have found 
a better match.” 

“It has taken me nearly a year to do 
it,” Smith replied. 

“Well, you look like getting your 
money back, sir. If I could only see 
the next two hours safely over, why 





“Leave that to me,” responded the 
other sternly. “Everything is ready. 
You have managed to get a key to fit 
the back entrance to Lorrimer’s stable?” 

Gunter nodded. Lorrimer’s was a big 
establishment close at hand where Sir 
George Julyan’s horses were trained, and 
where Rialto, the favourite for the Grand 
‘Clarendon, lay at the present moment. 

Then Smith addressed his colleague 
long and earnestly. The latter followed 
every word carefully. When the hour 
of midnight struck the lights were put 
out and the stable door gently opened. 

It was pitch dark then, but it made 
no difference to Gunter. He could have 
found his way for a radius of a mile 
blindfold. The turf was thick and yield- 
ing underfoot, so that the adventurers 
made no noise. They were not alone, 
for Gunter was leading Bar Sinister by 
the bridle. Silently they made their way 
across the heath to a spot where a clump 
of trees were faintly outlined. These 
were not far from Lorrimer’s stables. 
The journey was made without a single 
soul being encountered. 

The critical moment had arrived. 
Smith, or to call him by his proper 
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name, Jasper Gryde, peered into the 


darkness. Not more than a hundred 
yards away from him he could make out 
Lorrimer’s stables. 

Gunter fairly shivered with excitement. 
Rogue and big as he was, this was the 
first scheme in which had entered the 
element of personal danger. 

“ Now you stay here perfectly still till 
you hear me whistle,” Gryde said sternly ; 
“and when I do so, bring the horse 
forward. Don’t show up yourself, the idea 
being to lead these people to believe 
that Rialto has found his way out of 
the stable.” 

Gunter muttered something,and Gryde 
disappeared. He came at length to the 
buildings, and proceeded to skirt round 
them till the far side was reached. Here 
he stopped and listened intently. 

Not a sound was to be heard from 
the semi-detached building where the 
favourite for the Royal Clarendon was 
quartered. Then Gryde stepped into 
the outer box, opening the door by means 
ofakey. There was plenty of straw 
littering the floor, which Gryde proceeded 
to moisten with the aid of a jar of 
paraffin with which he had armed 
himself for the purpose. 

All remained perfectly still. No sound 
came from the room over the box where 
the favourite lay beyond a tough snore. 
The head lad in charge of Rialto had 
evidently dropped into a sound slumber. 

“TI hope he won't sleep too long,” 
Gryde chuckled. 

The next proceeding was to advance 
into the box devoted to the pampered 
quadruped. To fix blinkers over the 
animal’s eyes was a sufficiently delicate 
job, but it was at length accomplished. 

Then the far stable door was just 
opened. A match was laid to the satu- 
rated straw and a brilliant tongue of 
flame shot up. In less time than it takes 
to tell the whole place was roaring and 
crackling. 

Two minutes were allowed to lapse 
and then Gryde crept into the open. 
He commenced to hammer on the walls 
and to yell “ Fire” at the top of his voice. 
From an uneasy dream the head lad was 
aroused. Scared and frightened he 


stumbled down the ladder and bolted 
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out for his life. Before the occupants of 
the other boxes were aroused, Gryde 
had passed into thestableagain. There 
was still room for a clear passage for the 
horse. It was just touch and go, but 
Gryde coaxed the frightened animal out 
and led it away into the darkness. An 
instant later anda shrill whistle rang out 
on the air. 

By this time quite 
helpers had arrived. 
Buckets were pro- 
cured, and amongst 
much noise and clat- 
ter the fire was extin- 
guished. But what 
had become of the 
horse? No sooner had 
this question com- 
menced to pass from 
lip than a pair of ears 
sharper than the rest 
discerned the sound 
of hoofs. 

“Here’s the tit, 
yelled a voice from 
the darkness, “ stand- 
in’ here like a lamb. 
Blest if I ever see 
such a knowing crea- 
ture.” 

The head lad gave 
a sigh of relief. 

“Thank goodness!’ 

he muttered. “ Here, 
Joe, go and turn those 
colts out of the far 
box yonder and get 
Rialto in at once.” 

Apparently the 
horse was none the 
worse for his adven- 
ture. He appeared to be unhurt down 
to the last row of braid upon his blanket. 
That anything was wrong, that the affair 
was anything but an accident, nobody 
dreamed. 

Meanwhile Gryde with his prize had 
slipped away to an appointed spot, where 
he waited patiently till everything had 
passed off quietly. At the end of an 
hour Gunter approached with the greatest 
caution. 

“Ah, I 


whispered. 


a small mob of 


» 


’ 
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see you've got him,” he 
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“ Of course I have. 
on?” 

“ Splendidly,” Gunter replied. “ They 
never saw me at all, and they took Bar 
Sinister for their own Rialto as naturally 
as possible; and I'll lay a wager that 
not one of them will ever know the 
difference. In all the years I’ve been in 
this line, I never saw such a likeness.” 

“You are right there,” said Gryde. 


How did you get 


WAS LAID TO THE STRAW” 


“But hadn’t we better get Rialto baci: 
to our own stable without further delay ? 

A little later, and Rialto stood in the 
place where Bar Sinister recently was. 
The two men watched him with admira- 
tion. 

“ The finest colt in England and the 
best three-year-old to-day,” Gryde ex 
claimed. “But he isn’t going to be 
Rialto or Bar Sinister any longer. Your 
lads haven't seen him stripped, you say, 
so they haven’t a notion what he is like. 
Now then, you boast that you can ‘fake’ 
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a horse better than any man in England. 
Let us see you get rid of those white 
stockings and star, in fact turn the finely 
trained Rialto into the half wound 
Confetti—the Confetti who is to land 
me such a coup over the Silverpool Cup.” 

Gunter chuckled hoarsely. 

“ Don’t you worry,” he said. “Confetti 
won't gain a friend when he’s pulled out 
for the preliminary canter on Monday, 
and he'll win in a canter. Go and 
smoke a cigar in my room and leave 
me for a couple of hours. When you 
come back, I shall be able to astonish 
you.” 

All the same it was nearly daylight 
when Gunter summoned Gryde to see 
the result of his handiwork. He held 
up the lantern with artistic pride. 

“ There,” he laughed hoarsely, “ what 
do you think of that?” . 

Gryde expressed his satisfaction, as 
well he might. Gone were the white 
stockings and the star, gone was the sleek 
and glossy coat. The difference in the 
appearance of the colt was wonderful. 
He was transformed into another 
animal. 

“Looks ragged and half trained,” 
Gunter chuckled. “Suggests speed, but 
alittle thick, perhaps. They'll open their 
eyes a bit up yonder when he spread- 
eagles his field for the Silverpool. He’s 
simply chucked in at the weight.” 

* Se 7 . 


An extremely fashionable crowd had 
assembled at Oldmarket the following 


afternoon to witness the race for the 
Grand Clarendon.* Royalty was present, 
and the stands were packed with fair 
women and brave men. Amongst the 
latter, perfectly at home and yet apart 
from the rest, was a neatly attired indi- 
vidual, who, hdd he been asked his name, 
would have answered to that of Smith. 

He lolled over the railings in front of 
the enclosure, a cigarette in his well- 
gloved fingers. Any sportsman of note 
would have passed his get-up approv- 
ingly, and yet there was nothing about 
the man to attract attention — he 
seemed to fit quite naturally into the 
picture. 

Probably the least excited spectator 
present when the horses were weighed 
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out for the Grand Clarendon was this 
Smith, otherwise Gryde. Close behind 
him were a lot of superb sporting dandies, 
conspicuous amongst them being Sir 
George Julyan, the owner of Rialto. 

As the latter swept past the stand 
in the preliminary canter, Sir George 
looked a little uneasy ; so did his com- 
panions. 

“Js that horse really fit, Julyan?” 
asked one. 

“T should have said emphatically yes 
on Monday,” Julyan replied. “So you 
notice the difference,eh? Seems short, 
and inclined to lather. Just my luck if 
Rialto got a cold on the night of the 
fire.” 

Those of the public who knew a horse 
when they saw one shared the uneasiness. 
The favourite dropped a point or two 
in the betting. As the kaleidoscope of 
brilliant jackets flashed out in a stream- 
ing band from under the eye of the 
starter Rialto dropped to fourth place, 
and so continued until at length the 
horses came into the home stretch. 

“Rialto is coming, I see,” remarked 
one of the group behind Gryde. 

The latter stole a glance at Sir George’s 
face. The latter was perfectly calm and 
collected, but his lips flickered like a 
tongue of flame in a fire. 

“TI don’t think so,” he said. 
is riding him.” 

Just an instant the favourite shot out 
only to drop back again. Then amidst 
a perfect babel a rank outsider challenged, 
Rialto made a desperate effort, and 
finally was beaten by half a length. 

The ring cheered to the echo; every- 
body else was ominously silent. With 
a click Sir George snapped his race 
glasses together. 

“Well, they can’t say Rialto didn’t 
run a game horse,” he said. “ Egad, the 
burning of that bundle or two of straw 
cost me £40,000.” 

“ Precisely the sum I have won,” Gryde 
told himself. “The pseudo Rialto was 
a game horse; indeed, a little later on 
it may be that I have provided Sir 
George with a better animal than his 
own. No use staying here any longer. 
And now we shall see what kind of a turn 
the real Rialto will do me on Monday. 


“ Ribton 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


AT twenty minutes past three on the 
following Monday afternoon a ragged- 
looking colt. with a fine turn of speed 
flashed along between the white posts 
fencing off thousands of turfites, and 
once more the ring was rejoicing in the 


There was a good deal of raucous mirth 
in the ring. But one or two Napoleons 
of the pencil were observed to look 
grave. The owner of the fortunate 
Confetti was supposed to be somewhere 
on the course, but nobody had seen him. 





pleasing and remunerative pastime of 
“skinning the lamb.” Outsiders fre- 
quently win big races, but the spectacle 
of a horse absolutely unknown striding 
twenty lengths ahead of anything else 
past the judge’s chair is not quite so 
common. Until the numbers went up, no- 
body knew who had won the Silverpool. 


YOU’VE GOT 





HIM” 


After the jockey had weighed in, Gunter 
and “Mr. Smith” discussed the matter 
calmly. 

“You. are perfectly satisfied?” asked 
the latter. 

“ Well, what do you think ?” exclaimed 
the delighted Gunter. “I’ve made ten 
thousand clear. And a prettier plant, a 
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plant more worthy of ’Awley Smart, I 
never heard tell of. I expect you've 
done better.” 

“A trifle,” Gryde said drily. “You 
know what to do next. It seems a pity, 
but it’s the only way to keep the thing 
from creeping out. Rialto, otherwise 
Confetti, must never run another race.” 

Gunter winked knowingly. 

“It does seem a pity,” he said, “ but 
I’ll do exactly as you tell me.” 

The confederates shook hands and 
parted. It was the last time they were 
likely to meet: a piece of information 
Gryde did not deem it necessary to im- 
part to Gunter. And as the former sat 
in propria persona and entirely shorn of 
disguise in his club, he was calmly read- 
ing as follows in the special G/oée : 


THE SILVERPOOL CUP. 
DEATH OF THE WINNER. 

The sensational victory of the rank out- 
sider Confetti in the Stlverpool Cup to-day 
is followed by ano less tragic sequel. It 
appears that whilst the animal was being 
personally rubbed down by Gunter, his 
trainer, the colt burst a blood vessel, and 
ated a few minutes later. Confetti had 
no other engagements this season, but all 
the same the Duke de Cavour ts to be con- 
doled with on hits loss. 

Gryde smiled as he lay back smoking 
1 thoughtful cigar. 

“ Really,” he told himself, “this has 
been a very pretty piece of business. 
And they say there cannot be anything 
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new in the way of a racing fraud. Not 
only have I proved the contrary, but 
also I have hit upon a scheme which will 
never be found out. First I find a horse 
so like Rialto that I exchange one for 
the other without fear of detection. Even 
the Grand Clarendon defect is naturally 
accounted for. I make a pile of money 
laying against Rialto—a certainty this. 
Then the real Rialto, artistically faked, 
runs as Confetti. This means still more 
money. And as the Duke is safely out 
of the way, where he is likely to see no 
English papers, with friends who don’t 
know a horse from a halter, that avenue 
of detection is closed. The rest of my 
money I can safely draw on Monday, 
and then “ Mr. Smith’s” place will know 
him no more. A pity to destroy Rialto, 
but it was necessary. The course taken 
renders everything absolutely safe. 

“ And as to Sackville Mayne? Well, 
Mr. Mayne is not likely to open his 
mouth. He has had a thousand pounds 
for his horse, knowing perfectly well that 
some swindle was afloat, and though he 
may wonder, the last thing he will do 
will be to ask questions. You can always 
buy that classof man. Perhaps I ought 
to have had Bar Sinister, now passing as 
Rialto, poisoned, but that is a mere 
detail. And how easy it has all been! 
Really, next time I must try something 
with an element of danger in it. Wonder 
if there is anyone in the billiard-room. 
I should like a bit of excitement after 
this humdrum business.” 








TWILIGHT SONG 


AH, bear us slowly through the dusk 


Towards the city, river ; 


For ’tis my dream this hour 


will last 


For ever and for ever. 


All yesterdays are dead and 


gone, 


No gift is with to-morrow . . 


Ah, linger, while we 


Man’s heritage of sorrow. 


may forget 
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THE SMITHY, 


A Bicycle and Its Making 
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HERE was a time, and 
that quite recently, 
when bicycling was merely 
a pleasant pastime. Now 
it is practically a necessity, 
and, following the universal 
law of supply and demand, 
the manufacture of machines 
has become one of the industries of the 
country. But the details of that manu- 
facture are as bewildering and numerous 
to the wninitiated as they are inter- 
sting. 

Coventry was once famous as the city 
in which Peeping Tom gazed upon Lady 
Godiva, but to-day it is more famous as 
the centre of the bicycle industry in 
England. Large works have risen in 
various quarters of the town, where 
hundreds of men spend their days in 
shaping and making machines that go 
to all parts of the world, and where, in 
answer to the unceasing calls of pleasure 
and necessity, forges blaze and hammers 
ring upon anvils, week in, week out, in 
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order that the cry for “ wheels” may be 
satisfied. 

The modern bicycle is a thing of great 
ingenuity and elaborate workmanship, 
and the amount of labour recuired by 
each individual machine is inconceivable 
unless one follows the many stages, one 
by one, through which all its component 
parts have to pass. For instance, in the 
back wheel there are, counting the tyre, 
no less than one hundred and seventy- 
four parts, whilst each pedal is composed 
of fifty-six. 

It would be impossible to describe in 
detail all the operations through which a 
machine must pass, but the chief pro- 
cesses, as seen at the works of the New 
Premier Cycle Company at Coventry, 
which is the specially appointed cycle 
makers to the Prince of Wales, are 
sufficiently instructive and indicative of 
the amount of labour, of inventive skill, 
and mechanical precision involved. 

The works cover an area of about 
three and a-half acres almost wholly 
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covered by buildings running round four 
sides of a square in which is the gas- 
ometer, and from one of the buildings 
—the “stores”—the evolution of the 
bicycle begins. Here the “stampings ” 
are kept. 

The “ stampings,” or “ drop-forgings ” 
as the Americans call them, are roughly- 
made cranks, hubs, brake-levers, pedal- 
pins, chain-wheels, bottom brackets, as 
well as the “lugs” that connect the 
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various tubes of the framework, and are 
so called because they are made by 
forcing a mass of red-hot steel into 
suitably formed dies by the dropping 
upon it of a heavy weight. Nothing 
more unlike the delicate and strong pedal 
cranks or hubs as seen on a completed 
bicycle can be imagined than these dull 
lumps of grey metal, which are stored 
in large quantities in enormous pigeon- 
ho’es, with their future shape only faintly 
indicated; but when one follows them to 
the “fettling” shop, where all their rough 
edges are taken off on emery-wheels, they 
begin to assume a recognisable form. 
From the “fettling” shop these 
“stampings” go to the general turning 
shop, a vast building with a smithy and 
steam-hammer at one end and its roof 
covered with a network of whirring 
wheels and revolving straps. This shop 


is a veritable ant-hill, men and machinery 
working marvels in the matter of celerity 
and production. 

Neither space nor patience will permit 
of a detailed description of all 


that 
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happens in this great room, but one 
instance will show the amount of care 
and labour needed even upon the 
snallest part of the bicycle. Take the 
‘seat lug” which connects the seat-tube 
and top-tube of a man’s machine. This 
comes to the turning shop with its rough 
edges all smoothed away, but with its 
hollew parts still filled with metal. First 
the two holes are bored by means of a 
self-acting drill with an automatic stop, 
which stops the machine 
when the boring is com- 
pleted, the proper angle 
of the holes—so essential 
for the complete fitting 
of the two tubes that 
both leave the joint at 
different angles — being 
kept by holding the lug 
in accurately formed 
“jigs” during the drill- 
ing process. When the 
holes are bored, the lug 
—or, as the untechnical 
would call it, socket—is 
handed over to opera- 
tives who “rhymer” the 
inside—in other words, 
smooth away the roughness caused by 


the drill by running it through a 
hardened steel tool furnished with 
sharp-edged grooves or flutes. The 


tool revolves in the inside by means of 
machinery, the sharp edges removing 
all excrescences, until the two holes are 
perfectly smooth and bright. ‘Then 
the outside of the socket is finished by 
being turned in a lathe as far as pos- 
sible, an operation called “milling” 
being afterwards employed, which re- 
moves all roughnesses from the outside 
with the exception of a small portion at 
the actual fork of the two holes, which is 
afterwards removed by hand. 

Another interesting and _ valuable 
machine in this room is the capstan 
lathe, which makes cones or screws. A 
rod of steel is placed in the lathe, and 
each tool required in the making being 
fixed in the body of the machine, comes 
into play in the proper place with a deft- 
ness that is almost human. Close to it 
is a “Lincoln miller,” by means of which 
the small chain-wheels fixed to the back 
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hub are cut by twenties atatime. They 
are placed in the Lincoln miller, and 
after having been turned to correct 
diameter a tempered steel cutter passes 
over them, cutting its way from end to 
end as the machine moves forward. 
When the row is completed, the operator 
turns the twenty wheels, and the cutter, 
once more making its way to the end, 
cuts another cog, the distance between 
them being accurately gauged by means 
of holes in an accurately made division 
plate. 

The back part of a bicycle frame is 
always put together first, as the whole is 
then easier of manipulation, the back 
fork end which supports the end of the 
chain being cut out of sheet steel one- 
cighth of an inch in thickness ; the two 
ends of the steel are lapped round and 
brazed together by means of gas so as to 
be tubular, a hole being 
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labours of the turning shop, upon which 
the strength and stability of the bicycle 
depends. Next door the hubs for the 
wheels are made by a row of marvellous 
machines, that, as one of the directors of 
the company said, “do everything but 
speak.” These machines are automatic 
and transform the rough “ stampings ” 
into wheel hubs with incredible sureness 
and quickness. The roughly-shaped 
hub revolves, and over it 
tempered steel tool, now cutting a heavy 
indentation, now making a large, now a 
small flange, the steel filings falling on 
either side amongst the soap and water 
that runs continually from a little tap 
on to the work. The tool makes no 
mistake, and when the hub is completed, 
with its two plates at either end, and its 
flanges, the machine ceases to work, until 
it is set go.ng upon another “stamping.” 


passes a 





cut at the extremity to 
allow the fixing of the 
wheel pin. The front 
fork is also made of 
sheet steel, the two sup- 
ports of the front wheel, 
which are joined to the 
front tube by a steel 
crown, being ovalled be- 
fore they are bent and 
tapered. 

Handle-bars are also 
made in this shop as 
well as the wheels in 
their earliest stage. The 
first are made of steel 
tubing bent by means 
of levers over bends and 
curves to the required 
shape. The felloes of 
the wheels come to the 
factory in lengths al- 
ready shaped for the 
Dunlop tyres and with 
the holes for the spokes 
already pierced, and are run over a 
olling machine which makes them 
into exact circles, when the ends are 
fixed with pegs and brazed. In this 
imanner also the “lugs” and brackets 
are securely fastened to the tubes they 

nnect. 

This is only a brief sketch of the 
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From this interesting result of inven- 
tive genius one goes to the building 
shop, where the framework of the 
machines are put together, sheet steel 
being placed inside the tubes. to 
strengthen them. When the tubes are 
firmly fixed in the sockets, and have 
been brazed, they are subjected to “ 


sand- 
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blasting,” a process by which sand is 
driven upon the metal by a_ heavy 


pressure of air. The metal by this means 
is thoroughly cleaned from the borax 
used in the brazing operation, and the 
workman is able to where any 
roughness on the sockets is to be re- 
moved. Brakes are also made in the 
building shop. Near by is the place 
where the wheels are made. As we 
have seen, the holes are already drilled, 
and the felloe is shaped in the turning 


see 
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shop, and all the operative has to do 
is to thread the spokes from the centre 
of the wheel. But it is a process re- 
quiring great care. The spokes come to 
the factory in the required lengths, and 
with one end headed and bent. Each 
spoke is threaded alternately through 
the hub, and fixed in the hole in the 
wheel with a nipple,a washer preventing 
this breaking the inside of the felloe. 
When - sufficient have been 
threaded to kzep the wheel together it is 
placed on bearers, as shown in our photo- 
graph, and the remainder are fixed. It 
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is here that the carefulness of the worker 
is most required, for when all the spokes 
are threaded he must discover if his 
wheel runs truly. Holding a piece of 
chalk against the wheel, he gives it a 
rapid turn, and wherever he finds a white 
mark upon the felloe he knows that the 
spokes are either too tight or too loose, 
and with deft fingers he screws or un- 
screws them, until the chalk leaves no 
mark when the wheel is turned, and the 
spokes are at one universal tension. 
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When the metal parts of the bicycle 
have been smoothly polished upon 
emery-wheels in a special shop set apart 
for the purpose, the hubs, cranks, pedals, 
handle-bars, brakes, seat pillars, and 
screws have to be plated. This is done 
by hanging them in a solution of sulphate 
of nickel salts, in which are also plates 
of nickel called anodes. One terminal 
of an electric battery is fixed to the 
articles to be plated, and the other to 
the anodes; acurrent is then sent through 
the wires from the battery, and by its 
action precipitates the nickel upon the 
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y..etal connected with the other terminal. 
Polishing is again required when the 
plating is done, and then the tubes and 
dark parts of the machine are enamelled 
by being put in a bath and afterwards 
‘stoved ”—that is to say, baked in ovens 
with a nicely regulated temperature, 
until the enamel is quite dry’ and hard. 

In connection with the enamelling 
shop is the lining and 
finishing shop, where 
only the highest grade 
machines are dealt with. 
I-namelling suffices for 
an ordinary bicycle, but 
vith the best machines 
painting and varnishing 
are necessary. After the 
parts of a machine of 
this kind come from the 
builder, they are given 
over to the painter, who 
puts in any coloured 
lines the purchaser may 
desire, or paints the 
bicycle any particular 
colour in place of the 
black enamel. Then the 
whole is carefully var- 
nished and again stoved. 

The finishing shop 
for the higher grade 
machines opens out from 
the painters’ particular 
sanctum, and here in 
racks one finds the com- 
ponent parts of count- 
les: cycles, all waiting 
for the equally countless 
orders that flow in daily. 
The appearance of these 
racks is chaotic, for 
wheels, frames, mud- 
guards, forks, pedals, 
and cranks all seem to 
be heaped up higgledy-piggledy, with- 
out regard to size or order. But this 
confusion is only apparent, for really the 
machines are kept together in sets, care- 
fully labelled and numbered, with the 
plated parts neatly stored at the other 
end of the room; and with the perfect 
system that prevails it is only a matter 
of little moment to fix the parts together 
when the machine is required. 
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The machines are put together without 
the cranks, and the wheels are made to 
run evenlyand truly before the enamelling 
or plating takes place. They are then 
passed by an examiner, the specification 
of their grade, gearing, &c., being care- 
fully kept upon a label fastened to the 
hub of the back wheel. As a matter of 
fact, the actual building-up of the bicycle 
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begins from this hub, which is handed 
out with the label attached containing 
all the qualifications of the bicycle as to 
size and gear when the order is given 
for it. When the examination is finished 
the machine is “stripped,” and, after 
enamelling, is put together in its entirety 
by the assemblers, then most carefully 
re-examined, and when it has been 
weighed it is entered in a book, so that 
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the company has the history of every 
machine that leaves the works. 

Down in the basement the pneumatic 
tyres are put upon the machines, the 
spokes of the wheels are fixed with wire, 
and the holes are punched into the mud- 
guards into which the dress-protectors 
on ladies’ machines are afterwards laced. 

No bicycle firm makes every individual 
part of a bicycle, but the Premier Co. 
probably make more than any other firm 
in the trade. There are particular manu- 
facturers of the balls for the ball bear- 
ings, of the chains, of the tyres, and the 
“stampings,” whose work is cheaper and 
more expeditious than could possibly 
be the case in a large factory not wholly 
confined to specialisation. The acces- 
sories, too, come from particular factories, 
although in the case of the New Premier 
Cycle Company a patent brake is now 
being made. This brake, the “Doo- 
little,” seems to be the desired check 
upon a bicycle which has been clamor- 
ously called for so long. It is fixed 
on the hub of the back wheel, and is 
brought into use by back pressure upon 
the pedal, which causes the machine 
to stop instantly. By this arrangement 
all brake-levers are done away with and 
the weight of the bicycle is naturally 
decreased, whilst the rider’s command 
over his wheel is greatly increased. In 
the case of a machine getting beyond 
control going down hill, or in the case of 
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a rider losing his pedals, it can be brought 
to a standstill simply by letting the pedal 
strike the foot. It is a most ingenious 
contrivance, and simplicity itself, for it is 
so arranged that accidental back-pedal- 
ling—the fault of the nervous and the 
novice—does not bring the brake into 
action unless considerable resistance is 
employed. 

This is only the most cursory glance 
at the manufacture of a bicycle, since 
over seven hundred operations are neces- 
sary for its perfect evolution; but it mav 
give the readers of TitE LUDGATE 
magazine some idea of the main lines 
upon which their machines are built, and 
of the amount of labour each individual 
wheel entai's. We are indebted to the 
New Premier Cycle Company for their 
courtesy in allowing the accompanying 
photographs of some of their workshops 
to be taken. Amongst other items of 
interest attaching to the work of this 
company is that they are the only firm 
who man.u‘acture their own tubes—the 
patent helical tube—that they have two 
other factories beside the one at Coventry 
—at Nuremberg in Bavaria, Eger in 
Austria—and that they are the largest 
cycle makers in the world, their output 
and sales for the last year being over 
33,c00 machines. 

The photographs 


illustrating this 


article were taken by H. H. Ettrick, 
6, Kensington Studios, W. 
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Extract from the Diary of Samuel Bunker, Esq., Bigham Hall, Bigham, Herts 


JT quite the toney 
evening I had pro- 
mised myself. Fact is, 
it’s no good making 
any arrangements in 
this beastly weather. 
I had worked up a 
capital little bachelor- 
dinner for to-night— 
Sir Francis Bethune 

and T. C. Frail amongst a few other 

swells from town, and one local man, 
young Hennell, just to make up the 
eight. And the whole thing gone into 
thin air. The worst of it was that, as 
there’s only a mist here, Hennell turned 
up. Most of the others wired “ Fog 
quite impenetrable,” “ Fog prevents,” and 
such like, and the rest couldn’t even send 
to a post-office, I presume, for they 
stopped away without any apology at all. 

Well, the wife dined with us two, and 
we made the best of it. Not a bad chap, 
Hennell, after all—doesn’t talk too much 
shop—got a few ideas in his head beyond 
paint-pots and brushes. And anyone 
could see that the food, and the drinks, 
and the cigars and all was a rare treat to 
him, poor chap. They don’t get too 
many luxuries up at “ The Orchard,” I 
take it, with their three or four hundred 
a year. His wife looks seedy enough. 
Matilda don't want to go in for renewing 
acquaintance with her more than she can 
help—one of my reasons for having asked 
him to-night with the other fellows. 

I like to watch the effect of a place like 
this on a chap like Hennell; he seemed 
clean bowled over—struck all of a heap. 
Of course I showed him over the whole 
house by way of something to do. The 
wife’s plush boudoir staggered him— 
thought it would—and he guessed the 
price of the silver elephant in the hall at 





double what I gave for it; I defy anyone 
to detect that it isn’t genuine Indian— 
they've done it rare well. (Going to 
have it made into a coat-stand, by the 
way—pegs on the saddle, or something 
dodgy.) I told him about Seton sug- 
gesting plain oak instead of the gilt 
staircase, and tapestry stuff instead of 
the real chenille curtains, and he laughed, 
and said if he was me he wouldn’t change 
a thing, which was just about my inten- 
tions. Poor Seton, he picks up his 
humble little ideas in his humble little 
walk in life, and forgets that what suits 
the cottage don’t suit the palace. No— 
none of your cheap zxsthetics here. We 
keep it allon one line: the palatial. No 
money spared and plenty to show for it. 

The wife don’t like Hennell—finds 
fault with his clothes, and his “ quiet 
smile,” and one thing and another. But 
I tell her that’s just her prejudice against 
the whole artist lot. He’s quite a gen- 
tleman, is Hennell, a bit hit in the wind 
with this little place, as I call it! but that 
was only to be expected. 

I don’t say but what I may give him 
a leg up one of these days—buy one of 
his pictures off him. You can play at 
that sort of charity where there’s plenty 
of spare rooms and money for first-class 
frames. In fact, I went so far as to hint 
something of the sort to him to-night; 
but, of course, I didn’t want to raise his 
hopes too high before I’ve seen what he’s 
doing just now, and made up my mind. 
I don’t go by anything but my own 
taste. The Royal Academy can’t tell 
me nothing, though I daresay it may 
help him with others as can’t judge for 
themselves. 

The mist was pretty thick when he 
started to gohome. I told him he ought 
to have driven it. A three-mile walk in 
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the mist won’t cure his cough. But 
these artist chaps are all aitike—as cranky 
as they can be; and the wife said she was 
glad to see him go in any fashion. But 
she'll have to show him a little politeness 
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now and then, all the same, I tell her— 
flower-show, and so on. Of course, it 
was a dull evening for the old girl, but 1 
don’t grudge the man his little treat. 
Confound these fogs ! 


Extract from the Diary of Oliver Hennell, Esq.“ The Orchard,” Bigham, Herts. 


Sleep were impossible with my nerves 
in this condition, so I must needs give 
them time to recover whilst I turn to 
pen and books. 

In truth, I have just come through a 
most severe ordeal. Unkind circum- 
stances had led me into a dinner at the 
Hall! Barbara had begged that I should 
accept this invitation, and her reason 
was a kind one—she and Mrs. Bunker 
were schoolfellows in their youth. But 
I have told her that this torture cannot 
be repeated—not though Mrs. Bunker 
should prove herself my own mother, 
which Heaven forfend! 

My Barbara was waiting for me in 
the studio, with a good 
log fire to warm me. 

“ Confess,” she said, 
“that it was not as bad 
as, for argument’s sake, 
you had hoped.” 

“Tt was worse,” I 
answered. 

“That is impossible.” 

“That is a fact.” 

And I told her how 
it had been—described 
the whole nightmare 
from beginning to end, 
all too inadequately. 
Indeed, where and what 
are the words that could 
describe such utter, 
fathomless vulgarity as 
“ that which I have suf- 
fered to-night, alone 
and unsupported? For 
it seems that there is a 
dense fog in London 
to-day, and | was the 
single guest at a groan- 
ing board prepared for 
eight. And how it 
groaned! And how |] 
groaned inwardly! In- 
deed, I was often 


in fear lest my contempt and anguish 
should paint themselves on my face and 
trespass into my voice. Silence, as far 
as I dared indulge therein, was my only 
safeguard. But sometimes—too often— 
one is driven to speech, and then—woe 
unto my immortal soul! 

But what can one do? I was taken 
from one crass horror to another—shown 
everything, told of a thousand outrageous 
extravagances. It was a bad dream of 
money; a flag emblazoned with the word 
“money” seemed to wave perpetually 
before my eyes. Each room into which 
I was taken seemed more gilded, more 
plushful, more hideous than the last. 





‘““SHOWED HIM OVER THE WHOLE HOUSE” 
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1 could see that mine hostess did not 
approve me or anything that was mine. 
May she never know how mutual was 
that feeling! She appeared to meas the 
ficure-head of that awful vessel, her 
Majesty’s ship Opulence. Her bright 
blue satin dress and the diamonds and 
the yellow hair, all tore at my nerves. 
He, poor devil, would only think of me 
as an ear for his bombast and a possible 
call on his charity. He even went 
delicately far as to hint that he might 
one day patronise my work. Why could 
I not be man enough to look him in the 
yellow of his bloated eye, and tell him 
then and there that not for double his 
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wealth would I see my work in those 
surroundings—no, not though I had 
nothing in the world but his charity to 
depend on! I know that I could have 
resisted that, even in my still poorer 
days, before the veriest chance of success 
had come within my reach. 

he mist was thick when I left. He 
had just told me that he had spent 
£2,000 on a new wing to his stable, the 
better to accommodate his innumerable 
horses; but it was my own two feet that 
bore me homewards at last, and my 
relief at departing was such that I trod 
the mist as though it had been a cloud 
sent from Heaven to effect my release. 
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HE magnificent and exceedingly 
interesting collection of Japanese 
ivory masks, from which the fol- 
specimens 
been selected for illustration and explana- 


lowing 


tion, is in the pos- 
session of General 
Sir Julius Raines, 
K.C.B., a distin- 
guished Crimean 
and Mutiny veteran 
and one of the most 
enthusiastic collec- 
tors of art treasures 
in England. In all 
Sir Julius has suc- 
ceeded in bringing 
together no fewer 
than 135 of these 
curious ivory pic- 
tures, many 
size, al] exquisitely 
carved, most of 
them possessing 
considerable in- 
trinsic value. The 
entire collection is 
not only unrivalled, 
it is absolutely 
unique. 

For these masks, 
originally wrought 
by cunning work- 
men for the de- 
corating of the 
temples of the gods, 
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I. A JAPANESE DARBY AND JOAN 


GOD 


AND GODDESS OF 


DAILY 





FOOD 
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were at all times jealously guarded, and, 
until quite recently, were practically un- 
purchaseable by Europeans. 
the religious views of the people had 
been modified by the revolution of 1868, 


Even after 


it was found diffi- 
cult to get together 
anything like a 
representative col- 
lection. Old preju- 
dices proverbially 
die hard, and, 
although the 
Japanese had to a 
certain extent lost 
their childlike faith 
in their ancient 
divinities, they still 
retained sufficient 
reverence for them 
to make them 
wishful of keeping 
their counterfeit 
presentments in 
their own country. 
But Sir Julius’s 
agents were inde- 
fatigable. They 
scoured Japan from 
Itourup to Naga- 
saki, and bought 
masks until there 
were none left to 
buy. During the 
last half-dozen 
years, despite 
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NO. 3. EMPRESS GINGU KOGO AND HER 


ceaseless vigilance and the most untiring 
search, not more than six or eight 
specimens have been secured. 

By far the larger number of these 
strange-looking carvings represent well- 
known Japanese divinities. For instance, 
the exceedingly determined - looking 
gentleman with the 
abnormally large 
eyes who occupies 
the place of honour 
in the centre of the 
head-piece to this 
article is Kaminali, 
the God of Thunder. 
This mask is life- 
size, and is carved, 
with infinite care 
and patience, from 





an unusually fine 
and hard piece of 
No. 4. THE OPERATION ivory. The eyes 
are covered with gold lacquer. To the 


right of him is a portrait of a lady 
name unknown) of high rank. Ob- 
serve the blackened teeth, the shaved 
evebrows, and the mark like an ex- 
.vgerated “smut” on the right temple— 
ul signs that she was a member of the 
créme de la créme of Japanese society. 
On her right, again, is Yemma, King of 
Hades. He is not quite so repulsive in 
ippearance as the popular presentment 
our own “Old Nick,” but it is to be 
presumed that he was quite evil-looking 
enough to frighten into better behaviour 
the bad little Japanese boys and girls. 
His kingly attributes are typified by an 
exceedingly beautiful and highly ornate 
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crown. The _ good- 
natured looking face to 
the left of the big-eyed 
Kaminali belongs to 
Diakoku, one of the 
seven gods of good for- 


tune. This deity, albeit 
a very important and 
highly favoured one, 


pertains neither to 
Buddhism nor Shintoism 
—the two principal re- 
ligions of old Japan— 
but is tutelar head of a 
group of supernatural 
beings of purely native 
origin. He is usually represented seated 
on a rice bale—typical of wealth—with 
broad cap, long-lobed ears, and a miner’s 
mallet. “The long-lobed ears are pro- 
minent enough in our illustration, but 
the cap is represented by a simple line, 
probably owing to the workman’s lack 
of material with which to complete it. 
Diakoku, it may be noted, is also fre- 
quently represented as a merchant, with 
an open ledger in his hand and a rat 
by his’ side. He and the other six 
constitute collectively the Japanese 
Santa Claus. They come to the chil- 
dren’s kingdom every New Year’s eve 
in a treasure ship, filled with a variety 
of things good to possess—the inex- 
haustible purse, the precious jewel, the 
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magic hammer, the hat of invisibility, 


the lucky rain-coat, and the sacred key. 
The last portrait on the left of the head- 


No. 6. A FUNNY STORY 


piece is that of Hideyoshi, a famous 
old-time warrior. 
Perhaps this heading gives the best 


idea of the value and interest of the 
collection of Sir Julius Raines. All the 
heads are full life size, and exquisitely 
carved. No examples could more per- 
fectly illustrate the special virtue of the 
Japanese art-worker: that which enables 
him to lavish untold labour upon the 
task he has in hand, and yet to produce 
a result in which all tokens of labour are 
overlooked. This quality of simplicity 
in intricacy has always been the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Japanese art in all 
its branches, and it has rarely if ever been 
illustrated better than by the masks shown 
in the headpiece and by those which form 
the remainder of our illustrations. 

No. ! represents a typical old couple, 
who have travelled the journey of life 
together and grown at last to closely 
resemble one another in appearance as 
well as in disposition—a sort of Japanese 
“Darby and Joan.” Note the healthy, 
happy expression of the old boy. He is 
evidently a bit of a “ jolly dog,” a hail- 
fellow-well-met with everybody: and 
doubtless often merited the reproving 
glances and occasional admonitions 
bestowed upon him by his more demure 
spouse. 

The next pair (No. 2) are the god and 
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ecddes: of daily food and drink. The 

one on the left Ebisu—the fisherman— 

is a member of the same group of deities 

as Diakoku, and, like 

him, is emblematic of 

good luck and pros- 

perity. The turban 

which “encircles his 

head is a_ beautiful 

piece of workmanship, 

as exquisite and as 

delicate in its way as 

a Jacquemont etching 

or a Van Dyck panel. 

His companion is a 

saki-woman—ze., one 

whose duty it is to 

prepare and serve the 

saki or rice beer, the 

ordinary stimulating 

drink of Japan. She 

is a jolly-looking 

lassie, but that she is of low caste is 

evident from the heavy unshaven eye- 

brows, the unblackened teeth, the 

absence of the temple decorations and 

the fringe, which latter, by the way, 

would almost do credit to an East End 
factory girl. 

In No 3 we have a representation of 


NO. 7. MASK CARVED TO IMITATE VISOR 


Gingu Kogo, the famous warrior-empress 
who conquered Corea, and her Prime 
Minister. She flourished about a thou- 
sand years before our Elizabeth, whom 
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she seems somewhat to have resembled 
in character. Like Elizabeth, too, Gingu 
Kogo had some experience of Armadas. 





ao. 8. TOSSI-TOKU, GOD OF WISDOM AND LEARNING 


One which she caused to be fitted out at 
an immense expenditure of time and 
money was completely destroyed by an 
inopportune storm. But with the help 
of a dragon, who emerged from the sea 
and gallantly presented her with an all- 
conquering sword—still preserved, by- 
the-bye, as a precious relic in the Temple 
Treasury at Tokio—and a crystal ball, 
that enabled her, like Britannia, to rule 
the waves, she eventually defeated 
the Chinese, conquered Corea, and 
annexed for the use of Japan many of 
their arts, as well as their most detest- 
able language, with its alphabet of 
more than ten thousand arbitrary signs, 
to say nothing of a whole host of 
phonetic abbreviations. Among other 


things she learned the art of mak- 
ing fans, to which fact we owe the 


presence in our midst to-day of the 
familiar Japanese hand-screen. It is a 
somewhat curious fact that a warlike 
ancestress of Gingu Kogo’s, who also 
overran Corea, about A.D. 201, was 
named Jingo. 
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No. 4 is, perhaps, artistically the most 
remarkable illustration of any. It is a 
representation of a man undergoing an 
operation. It is not a pleasant opera- 
tion; albeit it is one which is, or rather 
was, very common in Japan. A hole 
was first bored through the patient’s 
thigh, after which a piece of tow satu- 
rated with spirit of wine was thrust 
through it and set on fire. The pain 
must have been awful. In the case of 
the unhappy individual portrayed above, 
it has proved so unendurable as to cause 
one of his eyes to start clean out of his 
head, while the other apparently contem- 
plates following suit. 

In No. 5 we are introduced to a 
courtezan, grown prematurely old in the 
exercise of her unholy calling. Note 
the mixture of cruelty, avariciousness 
and cunning expressed in the lines of the 
wrinkled old face. Observe, too, the 
half-shut eyes, the thick, bushy eye- 
brows, the sensual lips and the two 
protruding canine fangs—all that are left 
of a once doubtless even and beautiful 
set of molars, It is a relief to turn from 







































































No. 9. 


A MOOSMI 


this caricature of humanity to No. 6, to 
which Lady Raines has given the appro- 
priate name of “A Funny Story.” 
Exactly what it is that has so worked 
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upon their risible faculties, we do not 
know. Perhaps, for no jokes are new, it 
is one of those now going the rounds; 


No. 10. AN OLD JAPANESE BEAU 


or maybe the gentleman on the right is 
recalling, for the benefit of his friend on 
the left, the passage-of-arms he had had 
the night previously with the pretty 
young saki-woman over the way ; or is 
explaining how he managed to satisfy 
his wife’s inquiries as to his reasons for 
staying “so late at the office.” 

No. 7 is an exceedingly ornate and 
very massive piece of carving. It repre- 
sents a knight’s visor, and the heavy 
bosses on the forehead, the beard so 
elaborately plaited and curled up at the 
side, and, in fact, the entire mask, is cut 
from one solid piece of ivory. 

Tossi-toku, the God of Wisdom and 
Learning (No. 8), is neither a strikingly 
handsome nor an exceedingly likeable 
looking individual. He looks, in fact, 
like a man who has “ seen trouble.” The 
portrait is, however, of great interest to 
connoisseurs, for, in the guise of a like- 
ness, it is an exact reproduction of one 
of the ancient wooden masks formerly 
worn by Japanese actors. Notice the 
clever manner in which the horse-hair 
beard and hair are imitated. 

A moosmi, or Japanese maiden of the 
middle classes, is represented in No. 9. 
Her fringe is even more pronounced 
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than that worn by the saki-woman noted 

above, and she looks as though she were 

quite as capable as Longfellow’s heroine 
of giving that celebrated side glance 
and looking down. No. Io is an old 
Japanese beau. Notice the pleasant 
smile he has managed to wreathe into 
his somewhat fatuous features, his long 
drooping moustache, and the elaborate 
manner in which his beard and hair 
have been dressed. He deserves to be 
incarnated as the god of coiffeurs. 
The next of our pictures (No. 11) 
portrays Futen, the God of Storms. 
This gentleman is usually shown carry- 
ing a choice assortment of winds in a 
bag conveniently slung over his 
shoulder. In this mask the eyes are 
of mother-of-pearl. 

Two exquisitely carved masks are 
those of the pepper-taster and the 
vinegar-taster (No. 12), the two officials 
whose duty it was to see that the 
Japanese dealer did not cheat his 
customers. The gentleman on the left 

is the pepper-taster. He is evidently 
cooling his tongue after a long and 
arduous day’s work in the market, and, 
judging by the expression of his countc- 
nance, he has found his office—on this 


NO. II, FUTEN, GOD OF THE WINDS 


occasion at all events—no sinecure. The 
officer responsible for the purity and 
strength of the vinegar, on the other 
hand, is apparently trying his best to look 
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is if he “rather liked it;” but his pursed- 
up lips would seem to tell another tale. 

In the tail-piece is shown a collec- 

n of six assorted gods and goddesses. 
Of these only two call for special men- 
tion. The jolly-looking little gentleman 
n the top left-hand corner, who is wear 
ing a pleasant 
smile and a head 
of fiery red hair, is 
a Sho-j6. The 
Sh6-jés are a harm- 
less species of sea- 
sprites, whose only 
weakness is a pas- 
sion for strong 
drink. To obtain 
this they wander 
out from their 
homes beneath the 
waters of the ocean 
and fall into the 
clutches of the 
hunters, who kill 
them for the sake of the crimson dye 
which is extracted from their hair. The 
Japanese have a proverb, “As drunk as 
a Sho-jd.” The centre face at the top 
is a woman's, and represents jealousy. 
Originally handsome, she has permitted 
the torturing passion to obtain such con- 
trol over her that not only ‘have her 
features undergone a complete trans- 
formation, but she has developed a pair 
of horns and two abnormally elongated 
incisors. The picture might be called, 
“One emotion and a moral.” 
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In conclusion, I do not think I can do 
better than round off with a little anec- 
dote this necessarily incomplete attempt 
to convey to the general reader some 
idea of an unusually interesting and ex- 
ceedingly curious collection. I had the 
story from Sir Julius’s own lips, and its 
authenticity, there- 
fore, is beyond 
question. It would 
appear that among 
the many people 
who have called at 
Sir Julius Raines’s 
house to inspect 
the masks was one 
gentleman who 
dealt in hair- 
brushes. He ex- 
amined the trea- 
sures with a good 
deal of apparent 
interest, and when 
he was on the 
point of leaving, his host asked him 
what he thought of them. The answer 
was as startling as it was unexpected. 
“It is a magnificent collection of ivory, 
Sir Julius—mag-ni-fi-cent! But what 
a pity the specimens have been so cut 
and hacked about. If they had only 
been perfect they would have made 
splendid backs for brushes.” 

The photographs illustrating this 
article were taken by H. C. Shelley, 
with the kind permission of Sir Julius 
Raines. 
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{ HEN my sister, Lady 


y) Eglamour, invited me 

to spend. Christmas 

with her at her house 

in County Clare, she 

asked me to bring over the 

“Eglamour diamond.” 

The tiara, in which this 

diamond was set, had 

been placed for repairs in 

the hands of Schwartzeim, 

the Bond Street jeweller. 

My sister said that her 

husband was of opinion that it might be 

better for Mr. Schwartzeim to send this 

precious family heirloom in charge of a 

special trusted messenger, but that she 

wished to avoid that expense, as she 

thought that I was quite capable of 

undertaking the charge. Not being 

overburdened by modesty I thought so 

too—although my father’s opinion and 

that of Mr. Schwartzeim himself coin- 

cided with that of my brother-in-law. 

However, it was decided, in the face of 

Mr. Schwartzeim’s expostulatory splutter 

of broken English, that I was to be the 
bearer of the diamond. 

The evening of December the 22nd 
found me at Euston Station, one of a 
crowd of other struggling mortals, with 
the Eglamour diamond and its satellites 
safely buttoned up in the breast pocket 
of my coat. I cannot say that I was 
entirely free from anxiety about the 
safety of my charge, but the desire to 
prove to my father and Tom and Mr. 
Schwartzeim that I was not such a fool 
as they took me for, more than balanced 
any feelings of discomfort I might 
have laboured under. I took my ticket, 
and, there being still plenty of time 
before the Irish mail started, I went 
to buy railway literature. As I 
was turning over the papers I heard a 
little cry of alarm by my side which 


of Snuff 
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made me look round. There, under the 
light of the bookstail lamp, I saw quite 
one of the prettiest women I have ever 
seen. She seemed scarcely a woman— 
rather, in fact, a girl of twenty. I have 
reason now to doubt the accuracy of this 
estimate of her age. Her eyes and hair 
were very dark, her complexion pale with 
a faint promise of colour in it, and her 
eyebrows, which were the principal 
feature in her face, were as level as those 
of a Greek goddess, although they were 
pencilled perhaps a thought too heavily. 
She had shrunk away to make room for 
a burly, ill-conditioned negro who had 
thrust himself between her and the book- 
stall in a brutal, blustering fashion. The 
negro appeared to be slightly drunk. He 
was a full-blooded black, dressed in the 
new and showy brown clothes and hat 
which his kind so largely affect. The 
girl, in cowering away from this brute, 
pressed against me, and, to my chivalrous 
soul, seemed to make a mute appeal for 
protection. I turned on the negro 
fiercely, and gave him a piece of my 
mind, whereat he slunk away muttering 
to himself. Then I addressed myself to 
the girl, whom I found leaning, still 
trembling, on the arm of an elderly 
gentleman who had evidently come up 
while the altercation was proceeding. 
Without waiting for any explanation 
from me, he began to thank me in a 
courteous, old-fashioned manner for what 
I had done for his daughter. Plainly 
he was an old soldier, probably an old 
soldier of distinction. After a few 
polite words, my new friend gave me 
his card. He was, I found, General 
Howard Stanley, of 133, Hyde Park 
Mansions, and- Scantborough Hall, 
Lancashire. 

“T fear, sir,” he said, “that we can’t 
wait longer, as my daughter and I are 
crossing to Ireland to-night, but when 
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we are in town again perhaps you will 
do us the honour of calling on us.” 
I replied that I certainly would, and I 


mentioned casually that I, too, was 
crossing that night. The old gentleman 
consulted his daughter with a look, and 
then said: 

“There is plenty of room in our 
carriage. I wonder if you would care to 
travel down with us? Possibly, how- 
ever, you want to smoke.” 

I had wanted to smoke, but at that 
moment my eyes met those of the girl, 
and I vowed to myself that if I never 
smoked again I would accept the 


General’s invitation and go with them. 
This being arranged we turned away 
from the bookstall and began to move 
slowly away in the direction of the train. 
We had not proceeded far before the 
General asked me to give him my arm, 
alleging that the excitement he had just 
gone through, and his bad state of health, 
made it impossible for him to walk with- 
out assistance. Thus when we came to 
the door of our compartment, at which 
the guard was standing, 1 was walking 
between General Stanley and _ his 
daughter, supporting him on one arm 
and carrying her impedimenta on the 
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R HEN my sister, Lady 
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Eglamour, invited me 
to spend Christmas 
with her at her house 
in County Clare, she 
asked me to bring over the 
“Eglamour diamond.” 
The tiara, in which this 
diamond was _ set, had 
been placed for repairs in 
the hands of Schwartzeim, 
the Bond Street jeweller. 
My sister said that her 
husband was of opinion that it might be 
better for Mr. Schwartzeim to send this 
precious family heirloom in charge of a 
special trusted messenger, but that she 
wished to avoid that expense, as she 
thought that I was quite capable of 
undertaking the charge. Not being 
overburdened by modesty I thought so 
too—although my father’s opinion and 
that of Mr. Schwartzeim himself coin- 
cided with that of my brother-in-law. 
However, it was decided, in the face of 
Mr. Schwartzeim’s expostulatory splutter 
of broken English, that I was to be the 
bearer of the diamond. 

The evening of December the 22nd 
found me at Euston Station, one of a 
crowd of other struggling mortals, with 
the Eglamour diamond and its satellites 
safely buttoned up in the breast pocket 
of my coat. I cannot say that I was 
entirely free from anxiety about the 
safety of my charge, but the desire to 
prove to my father and Tom and Mr. 
Schwartzeim that I was not such a fool 
as they took me for, more than balanced 
any feelings of discomfort I might 
have laboured under. I took my ticket, 
and, there being still plenty of time 
before the Irish mail started, I went 
to buy railway literature. As I 
was turning over the papers I heard a 
little cry of alarm by my side which 
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made me look round. There, under the 
light of the bookstail lamp, I saw quite 
one of the prettiest women I have ever 
seen. She seemed scarcely a woman— 
rather, in fact, a girl of twenty. I have 
reason now to doubt the accuracy of this 
estimate of her age. Her eyes and hair 
were very dark, her complexion pale with 
a faint promise of colour in it, and her 
eyebrows, which were the principal 
feature in her face, were as level as those 
of a Greek goddess, although they were 
pencilled perhaps a thought too heavily. 
She had shrunk away to make room for 
a burly, ill-conditioned negro who had 
thrust himself between her and the book- 
stall in a brutal, blustering fashion. The 
negro appeared to be slightly drunk. He 
was a full-blooded black, dressed in the 
new and showy brown clothes and hat 
which his kind so largely affect. The 
girl, in cowering away from this brute, 
pressed against me, and, to my chivalrous 
soul, seemed to make a mute appeal for 
protection. I turned on the negro 
fiercely, and gave him a piece of my 
mind, whereat he slunk away muttering 
to himself. Then I addressed myself to 
the girl, whom I found leaning, still 
trembling, on the arm of an elderly 
gentleman who had evidently come up 
while the altercation was proceeding. 
Without waiting for any explanation 
from me, he began to thank me in a 
courteous, old-fashioned manner for what 
I had done for his daughter. Plainly 
he was an old soldier, probably an old 
soldier of distinction. After a few 
polite words, my new friend gave me 
his card. He was, I found, Genera! 
Howard Stanley, of 133, Hyde Park 
Mansions, and. Scantborough Hall, 
Lancashire. 

“T fear, sir,” he said, “that we can't 
wait longer, as my daughter and I are 
crossing to Ireland to-night, but when 
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we are in town again perhaps you will 
do us the honour of calling on us.” 
I replied that I certainly would, and | 


mentioned casually that I, too, was 
ossing that night. The old gentleman 
onsulted his daughter with a look, and 

then said: 
“There is 
arriage. 


plenty of room in our 
I wonder if you would care to 
travel down with us? Possibly, how- 
ver, you want to smoke.” 

I had wanted to smoke, but at that 
1oment my eyes met those of the girl, 
nd I vowed to myself that if I never 
smoked again I would accept the 


General’s invitation and go with them. 
This being arranged we turned away 
from the bookstall and began to move 
slowly away in the direction of the train. 
We had not proceeded far before the 
General asked me to give him my arm, 
alleging that the excitement he had just 
gone through, and his bad state of health, 
made it impossible for him to walk with- 
out assistance. Thus when we came to 
the door of our compartment, at which 
the guard was standing, I was walking 
between General Stanley and his 
daughter, supporting him on one arm 
and carrying her impedimenta on the 
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other. Nobody could for a moment 
have taken us for strangers. More- 
over, when we reached the door the 
General threw off all reserve. 

“ Thank you, my boy,” he said, affec- 
tionately, in the hearing of the guard, 
when I helped him up the steps. As 
for Miss Stanley, she accepted my 
assistance, as though it was the most 
natural thing in the world that I should 
offer it, with a little familiar nod and 
smile. Why I am particular in dwelling 
upon these details will be understood in 
the light of after events. Everything 
having been handed in and the guard 
lavishly bribed to let us have, if possible, 
the carriage to ourselves, I followed my 
new friends and took my seat by the 
side of the daughter. She was in the 
corner furthest from the platform facing 
the engine, and her father was opposite. 
We had run it rather fine, for the door 
of the carriage was scarcely slammed to 
before the whistle sounded and the train 
began to move slowly out of the station. 
Suddenly I saw Miss Stanley shrink 
Her 
eyes had been fixed on the far 
window. I turned and _ understood 
in a moment. The door was opened, 
and our treacherous friend, the guard, 
thrust in upon us the drunken negro. 
The man was too flustered for the 
moment to recognise us, but when he 
had looked about him he showed his 
teeth with a grin, which might have been 
one of satisfaction, or of defiance, or 
simply of malice, but which was in any 
case a very hideous one. I tried to 
reassure Miss Stanley by a look,and she 
signed to me not to tell her father. 
There was not much likelihood that he 
would see the negro, as the two were on 
the same side of the carriage. The General 
in a few minutes seemed to be quite him- 
self again, and began once more to 
express his regret that I should have 
deprived myself of my cigar by travelling 
in their carriage. 

“Though, to be sure,” he continued, 
“if we were by ourselves”—and here he 
glanced at the negro’s legs which were 
the only part of him visible from where 
the General sat—“ neither my daughter 
or I would have had the least objection 


back with an expression of terror. 
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to your smoking as many cigars as you 
pleased.” 

I again assured the General that I did 
not mind a bit. This I did so earnestly 
that the General smiled, and his daughter 
laughed outright—a merry, musical 
laugh—giving me at the same time a 
roguish glance out of the corner of 
her eye. 

“Perhaps,” said the General, “since 
you can’t smoke you would like to have 
some tobacco in another form,” and he 
produced from his pocket a handsome 
gold snuff-box, which he handed to me 
for inspection. The snuff-box bore an 
inscription stating that it had been 
given to the General by the Prince in 
memory of a visit which the latter had 
paid to Scantborough. I returned it to 
the General when I had duly admired it, 
and he, opening it, took a large pinch of 
the curiously aromatic scented snuff 
which it contained. Then he offered me 
a pinch. I was about to refuse it, as | 
do not care for snuff, when Miss Stanley 
broke in with : 

“QO! father, fancy your asking any- 
body to take a pinch of your precious 
mixture! Why, I heard you last night 
tell the Duke that you allowed no one 
but yourself to put his fingers into your 
snuff-box.” 

The General laughed. 

“ That is quite true, you naughty girl,” 
he said, “ but I feel that we owe so much 
to Mr. Chumley” (I had told him my 
name when he gave me his card) “ that 
he must be the exception which proves 
the rule. Mr. Chumley, in fact, must be 
made free of my snuff-box. This mix- 
ture of mine, Mr. Chumley,” the General 
continued, “is made expressly for me, 
and there is not another man in London 
who can get it. Pray try it. It’s not a 
bit pungent, and won’t make you sneeze, 
if that is what you're afraid of.” 

That was what I was afraid of, but, 
after this, how was it possible for me to 
refuse the offer? I took, therefore, a 
modest pinch and applied it to my nose. 
But I was not allowed to take it in a 
perfunctory manner. 

“A good sniff, sir—a good sniff,” 
cried the General. 

I gave as good a sniff as my courage 
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allowed and consumed quite a large por- 
tion of the snuff. Somewhat to my sur- 
prise nothing happened. I did not 
sneeze. The snuff was certainly not 
pungent, but neither did it seem to 
possess any other feature of interest 
except the curious aromatic flavour to 
which I referred. I suppose I showed 
that I was rather disappointed with the 
result of my experiment as the General 
said : 

“Well, Mr. Chumley, snuff of this 
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this feeling of lassitude which was creep- 
ing over me. It was not sleepiness; | 


never felt more awake in my life. It 


“4 GOOD SNIFF, SIR—A GOOD SNIFF!” 


quality is an acquired taste. You can't 
expect to like it all at once.” 

I smiled and nodded, for I felt, some- 
how, disinclined to speak, and then | 
leant back in my seat, while the General 


plunged into the Pa// Mail. Curious, 


seemed more as if all the strength were 
passing out of my limbs. I determined 
to make an effort to shake the feeling 
off, and for that purpose tried to turn 
to address Miss Stanley. I tried, I say, 
but failed. I tried to raise my hand to 
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brush off some of the snuff which was 
adhering to my coat. My hand refused 
to move. 1 opened my mouth to speak. 
The only sound I could produce was 
one between a gasp and a gurgle. My 
two companions, however, heard it, and 
while the daughter turned to look at me 
earnestly, the General leant forward and 
touched my hand. 

“What is this, Chumley?” he said. 
“ You're not ill, | hope?” 

I was unable to make any other 
answer than the idiot-like croak I had 
given utterance to before. A glance of 
intelligence passed between father and 
daughter. This I was able to see, 
because then, and in all the hideous time 
which followed, [ had full possession of 
my senses. It was only my limbs and 
voice which refused to obey my will. 

The General raised my hand and felt 
my pulse; then he let my hand go, and 
it dropped heavily on my knee. He 


looked closely into my eyes, and in a 


moment his look, voice, accent and 
manner changed completely. He turned 
towards the negro. 

“Tt’s all right, boss,” he cried; “he’s 
off.” 

“Off! Of course he is,” growled the 
black brute, deliberately unwrapping 
himself and coming to my side. “Who 
supposed he wasn’t? Now, my cock,” 
he cried, familiarly, “let’s see what you’ve 
got about you.” 

Then he and the girl made a thorough 
search of my pockets in the systematic 
fashion of people accustomed to such 
work. In a very few seconds the Egla- 
mour diamond was discovered. The girl 
was the finder. 

“Here it is,” she cried, dragging the 
case from my pocket and opening it. 
“Well, you are a beauty,” she added, 
holding the gem up to the light. 

The others seemed to be of the same 
opinion. However, although Rugby— 
our first stopping station—was still some 
way off, they evidently felt that there 
was a time for admiration and a time for 
business. The girl therefore put the case 
away into her bag, which she locked, and 
then the three fell to discussing their 
future plans. There was so much mix- 
ture of slang in their conversation that 
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I could not understand all that they said. 
I gathered enough, however, to fill me 
with horror. The negro, it appeared, was 
the chief of the party. He it was who 
provided the snuff, of which I had taken 
enough, he told the others, to keep me 
in my present state of conscious coma 
for at least ten hours. There was another 
mixture, called “the stiffener,” which the 
girl was very anxious to administer to 
me, but she was over-ruled by her com- 
panions. “The stiffener,” I gathered, 
would have the effect of throwing me 
into a state of catalepsy, “like the others,” 
as the girl put it, with a sickening sug- 
gestiveness. It seemed that they had 
used the “stiffener” on previous occa- 
sions, whereas the snuff compound was 
of the nature of a new experiment, and 
the girl was doubtful as to its effects. | 
learnt further that I was to be taken, in 
the character of the invalid son of the 
pseudo General,to a place called Monagh, 
in the west of Kerry, and there treated 
as in times past they had treated “the 
others.” 

The reason why “the stiffener” was 
not to be administered now was that the 
suppleness of my limbs would make it 
easier for them to transport me from the 
train to the boat, and from the boat to 
shore and thence to my destination, 
without attracting the attention which 
the transport of a corpse-like, stiff, 
cataleptic body would attract. 

I cannot express the awful sense of 
helplessness which overwhelmed me as 
my captors sat calmly round discussing 
my fate. As the train slowed down 
before running into Rugby a wild hope 
leapt into my heart, only to be crushed 
out a moment later. Supposing some 
other passengers got in? What then? 
Well, what could I do? Nothing. Still 
I longed with longing unspeakable to 
hear the sound of other voices than those 
of my companions. But they had laid 
their plans too well. Almost before the 
train stopped “the General,” whose name 
I found, by the bye, was “ Josh,” stepped 
to the window and let it down and called 
to the guard. 

“Guard,” he said, resuming his old 
voice and manner, “do you think that 
you could manage not to let anyone in? 
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The fact is that my poor son is subject 
to fits. He was seized with one shortly 
after leaving Euston and he has not 
recovered yet. I fear that he won't be 
himself for some hours, and it would be 
painful for strangers to see him.” 

The guard appeared concerned, and 
asked if a doctor should be sent for. 

“It is scarcely necessary,” replied the 
General. “He has had these fits all his 
life. Still, if there is a doetor near at 
hand he might come in and give him a 
look.” 

There happened to be a doctor in the 
next compartment, and he came and 
examined me carefully. 

“It’s a very curious case,” he said at 
last. 

“Very curious,” admitted the General. 
“I took him over to London last week 
to see Hughling Jackson, and he says 
that he has never seen quite such a case 
before. He thinks, however, that the 
poor lad wil! outgrow the tendency. 

The doctor shook his head, bowed and 
retired. Then the guard came to the 
door of the carriage, touched his hat and 
said, “ All right, sir. I won't put any- 
body in. This gentleman,” pointing to 
the negro, “ told me that he was a friend 
of yours, and that is why I put him in at 
Euston.” 

All the time we were in Rugby 
Station the girl by my side was holding 
my hand, stroking it with the greatest 
solicitude and bathing my forehead from 
time to time with eau-de-Cologne. When 
we passed out she dropped my hand, and 
there it hung, limp and helpless, by my 
side. 

O! the agony of that long journey to 
Holyhead. While I lay like a log these 
three fiends discussed, with callous indif- 
ference, as if I were already dead, how 
they were to dispose of me at Monagh. 
Their plans had been so well laid that 
there seemed not the slightest chance of 
detection. I ascertained that they had 
had their eyes on the Eglamour diamond 
for some time, and had heard from some 
of my sister’s servants, with whom for 
their own purposes they had struck up 
an acquaintance, of the measures she was 
going to take to have it brought over. 
I learnt further that I was to be taken 
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to Monagh, a desolate out-of-the-way 
house in the extreme south-west of Ire- 
land, and there to be put an end to in 
some swift, safe fashion. 

Of the three fiends the woman was 
far the worst. Her habit of fondling 
me and of watching me with the 
anxiously affectionate eyes of a devoted 
sister while strangers were looking on 
made me sick with horror. 

On our arrival at Holyhead, a carry- 
ing chair was called for, on which I was 
deposited and carried into one of the 
deck cabins of the boat. During the 
transit I was muffled up in shawls and 
rugs, with such assiduous care, “to keep 
me from the cold,” as they said with 
grim humour, that my features could not 
be seen, and indeed I could myself 
scarcely breathe till a welcome puff of 
wind removed one of the wrappings for a 
moment, which, however, was at once 
carefully replaced. 

The night was a blustery one as we 
felt when we were well outside Holy- 
head pier, and the two men soon found 
that they stood in need of refreshment. 
They left me, therefore, in charge of 
their female confederate, who, having 
made all arrangements for her comfort, 
seated herself in a low chair by my side 
and began to read a novel with much 
interest. The sudden opening of the 
cabin door made her look up. She did 
so deliberately, supposing, as I did, that 
her companions had returned from their 
visit to the bar. I was so situated as to 
be able to command a good view of her 
face, and never, if I live to be a hundred, 
shall I forget the livid look of apprehen- 
sion and despair which crossed it as she 
gazed at the open door. I looked, too, 
and saw two men—a stout burly man 
with a red face and iron-grey whiskers, 
dressed in a tweed suit, and a young 
man, wearing the black frock coat and 
high hat of the London streets, whose 
face seemed somehow strangely familiar. 
The woman, however, recovered her 
presence of mind in a moment. 

“What do you want?” she asked 
calmly. “ You’ve made some mistake.” 

“ No, we haven't, my dear,” replied the 
elder man genially, “and we want you. 
We have your pals safe and sound, and 
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it’s no use your making a fuss. Ah! 
would you ?” he cried fiercely, springing 
into the middle of the cabin, and striking 
up the woman’s hand which held, I now 
saw, a derringer. “Come,” he went on 
in coaxing tones, “take it easy now. 
It’s all up, you know.” 

Then came a click, and I saw that the 
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Howard Stanley’s” bag the case was 
revealed at once. Then, owing, I suppose, 
to some unconscious mental association, 
I suddenly remembered who the younger 
man was. He was one of Mr. Schwart- 
zeim’s confidential clerks, whom J had 
seen on one of my visits to the shop in 
the company of his chief. 


SS 


“an! WOULD YOU?’ HE CRIED” 


woman’s wrists were securely fastened 
in handcuffs. 

By this time two other men had 
arrived, into whose charge the woman 
was placed, and the elder man, whose 
name proved to be Inspector Castlewood, 
of Scotland Yard, and the other man, 
whose face I seemed to know, began their 
search for the diamond. This did not 
take long, for on forcing open “ Miss 


It may sound a little absurd, but, not- 
withstanding the fact that the woman 
was handcuffed and guarded by four or 
five men, her presence in the cabin 
inspired me with an abject terror, and 
great was my relief when she was 
removed to securer quarters, A doctor 
was called in—he was the same man 
who had visited our carriage on the 
train—but he could make nothing o1 
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me. He injected a strong dose of 
morphia, and I went off into a sound 
sleep. When I woke I was in bed ina 
Dublin hotel. All my faculties had 
come back, but at first I only remem- 
bered the events of the past night, as 
one remembers a bad dream. Bit by 
bit, however, the details fixed themselves 
in my memory, and before long I was 
able to reply to all the questions with 
which Inspector Castlewood plied me. 
The facts as they came to light at the 
trial were shortly these: 

The gang was an old-established one, 
and had been suspected by the police of 
various fraudulent doings for some con- 
siderable time. The attempt to kidnap 
me first set the authorities on the scent 
of more serious crimes. At the trial 
three charges of abduction and murder 
of the same nature as this—although the 
modus operandt, of course, varied widely 
—were proved against them. There 
appears, however, to have been no moral 
doubt that they had been guilty of 
four, if not five, more. The chief of the 
gang was the black. The woman was, 
or passed as, his wife—perhaps she 
actually was so. The “General Howard 
Stanley ” alias “Josh” was a subordinate. 
He was a man who had been born a 
gentleman but had gone under. All 
their victims except one (who was taken 
to a remote part of Brittany and there 
disposed of) had been brought over to 
ireland, drugged in the manner in which 
I had been, only with that suggestively- 
named compound “the stiffener,’ and 
made away with. Of course, a different 
house was selected on each occasion, 
remoteness from civilisation being the 
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one point looked for in choosing it. 
They were much too clever to hunt in 
leashes as a rule. Generally two, some- 
times only one, of the three would carry 
out the preliminary steps of drugging 
the selected victim and of escorting him 
or her (for women as well as men had 
fallen into their clutches) to the spot 
selected for the murder. The remark- 
able point was the ingenious way in 
which innocent officials on trains and 
boats and at hotels were made acces- 
sories to the crime, helping the “ poor 
lady or gentleman,” as they said, to 
his or her destruction, in all kind- 
ness. 

At the time of my adventure the gang 
were supposed to be in Ireland, and 
Inspector Castlewood was crossing, 
armed with a warrant for their arrest. 
Mr. Schwartzeim’s “young man,” who 
had been sent surreptitiously by his 
employer to watch over the safety of the 
Eglamour diamond, lost sight of me in 
the train. It was only the accidental 
blowing aside of the rug which enveloped 
me as I was being removed to the boat 
that excited his suspicions. These sus- 
picions he communicated to Inspector 
Castlewood, to whom, as_ confidential 
clerk to Mr. Schwartzeim, he was well 
known. 

This led to my escape. The three 
were all hanged. My readers, no doubt, 
will remember the account of the “ triple 
execution” with which the papers were 
full a few years back. Efforts were made 
to save the woman on the plea, an 
utterly absurd dne, that she was only an 
instrument in the hands of the men. 
Happily these efforts failed. 








WRITTEN BY CLIVE HOLLAND. 


ITH the first breath of summer 
—almost with that of spring— 
the white-winged craft which 
have lain in creeks and har- 
bours dismantled and desolate for the 
previous six or seven months begin to 
show signs of returning life. The sound 


of the dinghy and steam launch convey- 
ing the army of men who find work in 
“fitting-out ” is once more heard in the 


creek and by the quayside. In the bare, 
upreared forest of “poles” running and 
standing rigging begins to appear like 
magic—a vast network of giant cobwebs, 
as it were, against the blue-grey of the 
April sky. The sound of hammers, the 
cries of the carpenters and fitters, float 
on the breeze, and for the yachting fra- 
ternity the season has commenced. 

A month will see most of the yachts 
which have studded the mud at various 
yachting centres—such as Gosport, 
Cowes, Southampton and the ports of 
the Clyde in winter quarters—slipping 
away under half a head of steam or tiny 
shows of canvas, at high water, for the 
fuller, gayer life of the Solent or Clyde. 
Decks which have been marred by pre- 
servative paint or tar during the long 
months of inaction will have become the 
spotless things upon which skipper and 
owner alike pride themselves; bare poles 
will have become the supporting centres 
of a veritable and bewildering network 
of ropes; the copper sides will have shed 
their iridescent greenness and weeds for 
the glistening brightness of a Venetian 
sunset. Between decks a revolution will 
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also have taken place. A small army of 
cabinet-makers, upholsterers and car- 
penters will have been at work. Skylights 
and ports will have been cleaned and bur- 
nished, letting in a flood of sunlight into 
cabin and saloon which have seen little of 
it for months. Boat-loads of furniture will 
have come alongside from the store in 
which the various articles have reposed 
since paying off last season, and bare 
settles and lockers will have become the 
cosy corners and sleep-inducing lounges 
of the yachting season. Perhaps the 
owners fancy may have undergone a 
change as regards fittings. Then the 
wood panels and bulkheads of cedar, 
teak, tulip wood, mahogany, satin wood 
or bird’s eye maple may be replaced by 
brocade or tapestry hangings and panels 
costing anything from §s. to 20 guineas 
a yard. Or the old order may give way 
to painted panels mounted on dark 
green or crimson velvet depicting yacht- 
ing, sailing, sporting, or allegorical 
subjects, and the price—well, that de- 
pends on the artist and the amount of 
money the owner has to spare for the 
‘‘encouragement”’ of painting. The 
saloon panels on the steam yacht of a 
well-known American millionaire by one 
of the most celebrated of modern French 
artists having cost a sum little short 
of two thousand guineas, whilst the 
panels in the handsome schooner of a 
prominent member of the “ Yacht Club 
de France,” depicting modern yachting 
scenes, are reputed to have cost nearly 
double that amount. 
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Nor is it alone in painting and wood- 
work that money can be and is lavishly 
spent. Saloon carpets, baths, solid 
silver fittings to the self-contained wash- 
stands of the cabins (as is the case on 
more than one large yacht belonging to 
American or South African millionaires) 
the lavish gilding of companion ways, 
cabin and saloon bulkheads and ceilings, 
and the extravagant upholstering of 
deck houses will run away with an im- 
mense amount of money. Velvet at 
35s. per yard—and many yards of it has 
been used this season for the saloon 
couches, easy-chairs, and hangings on 
the floating palace of a shipowning 
magnate—soon makes a hole in £100, 
the ladies’ staterooms on the same yacht 
being decorated in white enamel and 
gold (no less than fourteen coats of the 
former being required to obtain the 
desired surface, meaning a large labour 
bill), and the panels and hangings to the 
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port holes, and shades to the electric 
lights, being of warm orange-coloured 
silk at 12s. 6d. per yard. On the same 
boat most of the visible cabinet work is 
of picked tulip wood, and it is estimated 
that not less than £3,000 must have 
been spent in matching and “ working ” 
the wood alone. 

Hobbies of course run away with an 
immense amount of money. A young 
fellow, who owned one of the largest 
steam yachts afloat a few seasons ago, 
decorated his saloon with priceless china, 
over 70 per cent. of which was smashed 
on the voyage from Malta to Plymouth 
in the spring of the year following its 
purchase. Speaking of china suggests, 
naturally enough, the item of breakages 
on board a yacht the owner of which 
has a liking for something more adven- 
turous than Solent cruising, a firm of 
well-known yacht agents stating that on 
a 500-ton steam yacht which they let for 

deep-sea cruising the 
previous summer that 
item came to not less 
than £150—everything 
in the way of glass and 
china, of course, being 
of the best. 

The expense of 
yachting, moreover, has 
not tended to decrease 
of late years. The era 
of enormous steamers, 
ranging from 250 to 
even 2,500 tons, and 
costing, according to 
the owners’ whims and 
the luxury of the fit- 
tings, from 415,000 to 
£200,000, has largely 
tended to raise the 
standard of expense to 
be incurred by those 
who must be in the 
fashion, and do the 
thing better than the 
majority of their fel- 
lows. 

But whether yachting 
is an expensive pas- 
time compared with 
others or not, of its 
fascinations and _ its 
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popularity with the British nation and 
growing popularity with most nations 
possessing seaboards there can be little 
doubt. Each May sees the stealing 
forth of literally hundreds of the white- 
winged pleasure craft which throughout 
the summer months are destined to 
add materially to the gaiety and beauty 
of home waters: and the yachting bill 
of the British nation, a_ statistician 
asserts, amounts to not less than 
£6,000,000 per annum, taking nothing 
into account for owned yachts as regards 
a sum for their hire; and the estimate 
he forms of the value of the yachting 
fleet of Great Britain and Ireland is a 
far higher figure. 

But it is not everyone, of course, who 
hires or owns a floating palace of 300 to 
500 tons; and it is quite possible to 
spend no more upon a yachting holiday 
than would be spent for one of similar 
length if the holiday party “ went about,” 
and stayed at first-class hotels. A 40 to 
60-ton yawl or schooner will accommo- 
date a party of six or eight very com- 
fortably if she be a “ roomy” boat, and a 
couple of months’ yachting should not 
cost (with care) more than £200 to 
£250; and although this amount will 
vary considerably according to the 
amount of cruising done, in the time and 
the character and number of the places 
visited, it will give a fairly accurate idea 
of the expense entailed by the hirers or 
owners of the class of vessel which, after 
all, still forms the backbone of the yacht- 
ing interest. 

Should one have a desire to have a 
yacht built the expense to be faced will 
work out at about £50 to £60 per ton, 
a boat of 60 tons costing upon this basis 
of calculation from £3,000 to £3,500. 
The wages bill of such a boat (sailed on 
lines of neither strict economy nor ex- 
travagance) should not amount to much 
more than £30 per month, and the cost 
of living for a party of from six to eight 
not much exceed £50 to 460 for a 
similar period, though, of course, this 
item is not capable of much contraction 
on the figures given ; it is, on the other 
hand, easily expanded, and almost in- 
definitely. 

A yacht of fromm 100 to 150 tons is, 
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perhaps, the most popular size of cruiser 
where the party is one of from ten to 
fifteen persons, the hire of such a craft, 
everything found save consumable stores, 
lights, coal, and such things, involving a 
sum varying, according to the class of 
vessel, from £500 to £850 for a term of 
three lunar, not calendar, months. The 


following “ Charter Party ” or agreement 
shows the other liabilities which the hirer 
of the yacht incurs :— 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made 
day of 189 Between A. B. of 
in the County of (hereinafter called ‘*‘ the 
Owner”) on the one part and C. D. of 

in the County of (hereinafter called ‘* the 
Hirer”) of the other part Whereby the Owner 
agrees to let and the Lirer agree, to hire the sailing 
Yacht “Italia” of or abort 100 Tons Yacht 
measurement for a term of 12 weeks, commencing 
on the Ist of June next for the sum of £650 to be 
paid in manner following :— 

One third the sum on execution 

One third at half-time of charter 

One third on termination of charter 

less any sum or sums advanced by the Hirer to the 
Captain on account of current wages for himself and 
Crew which said advances (not exceeding the total 
sum of £20 per week) the Owner hereby authorises 
the Hirer to make and the Hirer agrees to make 

The Owner shall:— 

1. Fit out the Yacht and hand her over to the 
Hirer afloat ready for Sea in Portsmouth 
Harbour on the said 30th day of May next 
with the Spars, Boats, Sails, Linen, Bedding, 
Plate, Plated Articles, Glass, Crockery, 
Cutlery, and other equipment appertaining to 
the Yacht on board. 

2. Maintain her Hull and Standing and Running 
Gear and Machinery in an efficient state during 
the term of the Charter. And 

3. Engage pay and clothe an efficient Crew for the 
proper working and navigation of the Yaclit 
to consist of 

The Hirer shall :— 

4- Pay for or provide all running and harbour 
expenses bills of health and pilotage dues, all 
charts, flags and all water, coals, oil, waste 
and other consumable stores, and all washing 
of bedding and table linen. 

5. Make good all loss of or damage to any of the 
linen bedding, plate, plated articles, glass, 
crockery, cutlery and other movables of a like 
nature and also all such loss of or damage to 
any of the furniture and fittings of the yacht as 
may arise from the acts or defaults of the 
Hirer. 

6. Provision in a suitable manner the officers viz:— 

(here detail the officers to be provisioned) 
or in lieu thereof pay to each of them 15 
shillings per week. And 

7. Redeliver the Yacht in Portsmouth Harbour in 
the same state as that in which he receives her 
(reasonable wear and tear and such damage as 
he may not be liable to make good excepted) 
on the 24th day of August next and in this 
respect time is to be of the essence of this 
Agreement. In default of delivering her up on 
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the said 24th day of August next he shall pay 
to the Owner as compensation the sum of 
£54 3s. 4d. for every week or fractional part 
of a week from the said 24th day of August 
next until he delivers her up, such further sum 
to be payable by equal weekly payments 
starting from the said 24th day of August 
next, but this proviso is without prejudice to 
the right of the Owner to insist on delivery on 
the said 24th day of August next. 

In the event of any accident or damage to the 
Yacht from any cause for which the Hirer is not 
responsible and renéeziag her not reasonably fit for 
use by the Hirer for the purpose of the Charter and 
of such accident or damage not being made good 
within four working days thereafter the hire money 
shall be abated by the sum of £ for every 
twenty-four hours elapsing between the expiration of 
such four working days and the making good of the 
damag: or the Charter may be extended to the 
numbg ° of days so detained. 


And if any instalment of hire be not paid on the 
day appointed or within 14 days thereafter (whether 
previously demanded or not) the Owner may resume 
possession of the Yacht and determine this Agreement 
but without prejudice to his rights in respect of any 
arrears of the Hire money (and the proportion (if any) 
of the accruing instalments to the day of such 
resumption of possession shall be deemed “‘ arrears’ 
within the meaning of this clause) or of any breach 
by the Hirer of the conditions herein contained. 


As Witness the hands of the said parties the 
day and year first above written 


Witness to the signature 
of the Owner A. B. 
E. F. 
Witness to the signature 


of the Hirer 
G. H. 














Of the cost of steam yachts such as 
the Standart (4,334 tons) of the Emperor 
of Russia, the Hohenzollern (3,773 tons) 
of the Emperor of Germany, the 1/ah- 
roussa (3,359 tons) of the Egyptian 
Khedive, the Valiant (2,184 tons) of 
W. K. Vanderbilt, or the comparatively 
small Czarevna(717 tons) of the Emperor 
of Russia, the Czarina (564 tons) of Mr. 
Albert Brassey, an accurate idea is diffi- 
cult to get; but the first named is 
estimated to have cost half-a-million, 
and the Vanderbilt boat almost half as 
much. The White Ladye, now belonging 
to Mrs. Langtry, has witnessed the 
squandering of thousands of pounds 
whilst she was in the possession of her 
previous ill-fated owner. At one féte 
it is stated a sum of several hundred 
pounds was spent in floral decorations 
alone, and that solid silver fittings were 
used for all purposes in the ladies’ state- 
rooms. 

The coal bill of a 700-ton yacht—not 
to take into account those of larger 
tonnage—is, when much cruising is in- 
dulged in, a very considerable item ; a 
no unusual amount for coals being £50 
to £60 a week, which multiplied by 12 
weeks totals to the respectable figure of 
close on £750 for the season. 

Of racing yachts something must be 


said. Of late years the smaller racers 
of 5, 10, 20 and 40 tons (now 
36, 42, 52 and 65-footers re- 


spectively) have increased in 
popularity, though the tendency 
of last season and this would 
appear to be in the direction of 
boats of even smaller dimen- 
sions. The 18, 24 and 30- 
footers are very expensive to 
build as compared with their 
size; a 30-footer (roughly 
equivalent to a 2% -tonner) 
costing by a good builder not 
much less than £400, as com- 
pared with a sum of £50 per 
ton (or £125 to 4150) for a 
first-class modern cruising 
yacht ; and, of course, the ex- 
pense is proportionately in- 
creased in the case of the larger 
boats, such as Meteor, Ailsa, 
Britannia, Valkyrie and Vigi- 
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lant. These, with their racing crews of 
40 to 50 hands at an average of £1 to 
30s. per week per man, with a bonus 
equal in some cases to the week’s wage 
for each win, are indeed costly hobbies, 
and soon run away with 41,000 for 
wages alone.. The account for the heavy 
expense entailed by the wear and tear 
of gear and the cost of repairs will, if 
the boat is at all unlucky, soon run well 
into three figures. 

But yachts’ sailors usually earn their 
pay. Their season if a merry one is all 
too short, and paying-off time soon 
comes round ; the men—save the skipper 
—are discharged with a week’s pay as 
soon as the boat is laid up to seek other 
berths, either ashore or in the mercan- 
tile marine. If very fortunate they 
obtain a berth on some yacht fitting out 
for the Mediterranean or a winter cruise 
in summer seas. These are the fortu- 
nate ones, however, possibly counted by 
tens, whilst the yachting hands which 
man our pleasure fleet are to be num- 
bered in many thousands. 

The dismantled yachts are put on the 
mud, the gear stripped off them, and all 
the movable fittings, cushions, plate, 
linen, china, glass, &c., which have made 
them “ floating homes” during the sum- 
mer, is stored ashore till the 
comes round once again. 


season 
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SUMMARY: 


The first chapter introduces Angela 
Wycherley, a girl who is discontented 
with her life as it is regulated by her 
mother, who “was by way of being a 
woman of the world, with the world "le ft 
out.” She desires Angela to marry Mr. Burnage,a not very attractive bachelor of 
some means. In the second chapter a young man, Claudius Sandell, ts found in a 
faint by a doctor, Gabriel Lamb, outside his house at Wimbledon. The doctor takes 
the young man into his house and entertains him with perfect hospitality. The young 
man has been at Eton and Cambridge, but is entirely destitute. He is fed, and 
arrangements are made to provide him with clothes, and Dr. Lamb explains to 
the servants and to his wife, who is afraid of him, that Sandell is to be treated 
precisely as if he had come to the house in the ordinary way as an honoured guest. 
Soon Dr. Lamb, after divers conversations with the young man, writes to his banker 
instructing him to place £8,000 to the credit of Claudius Sandell. Jt must be 
remembered that a conversation between Claudius and Dr. and Mrs. Lamb has put 
the doctor in a position to clear Claudius with his father. He declines to do tt, or to 
let his wife doit. In the next chapter Dr. Lamb makes an extraordinary proposal to 
Claudius. It ts that he shall have the above-named sum paid in to his credit, eight 
days wherein to enjoy it,and that then he shall hand over the remainder of his li} 
to Dr. Lamb without condition or question. Claudius agrees. Then he goes away, 
speculates and makes money, and falls violently in love with Angela, who recipro- 
cates. He is called home, his father desiring a reconciliation. Mrs. Lamb has 
defied the Doctor and opened his father’s eyes. But the eight days pass. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


HERE was a little back sitting- 
room in the house in Erciston 
Square which had been known 

in the Wycherleys’ earlier days as the 


library. Angela had objected that there 
were no books in it, and that therefore 
it was not a library. So Mrs. Wycherley, 
who could see a point very well when 
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her attention was directed to it, decided 
that it should be called the breakfast- 
room, and issued a solemn _ kitchen 
decree to that effect. There were 
relapses into the use of the word 
“library ” on the part of the housemaid 
—a creature of habit; Mrs. Wycherley 
took a strong line, and the weeping 
maiden obtained a fixed idea that the 
use of the word “library ” was indecent, 
so the breakfast-room triumphed, and 
was securely established. Nobody ever 
breakfasted there, of course. 

It was in this room, lit by two red- 
shaded candles on the mantelpiece, that 
Claudius said good-bye to Angela. 
The dim rose light was kind to her pale 
face. Claudius had no longer any hope 
at all in his own heart. Mr. Wycherley 
might attempt something: it did not 
much matter what he attempted ; Clau- 
dius knew that Dr. Lamb would be 
clever enough to foresee that some such 
attempt might be made, and clever 
enough to checkmate it. Yet he spoke 


to Angela as if he would come back, 
perhaps, and she, too, spoke as one who 


hoped. Then at times a hard look of 
horror came into her soft eyes, and both 
were very careful not to raise the ques- 
tion of the purpose for which Dr. Gabriel 
Lamb needed Claudius Sandell. 

“Remember,” said Claudius, “that as 
long as I live I shall always be loving 
you.” 

“ But not to hear you say it any more!” 
cried Angela. “If that should be!” 

“It can’t be. It can’t end like this.” 

“QO, Claudius, dear love, what shall I 
do? Tell me what I shalldo? How 
shall I wait for you ?” 

Mrs. Wycherley had quite realised that 
this was an emotional hour in her house, 
and that for the sake of others she must 
bear up. To that end she took a glass 
of coca-wine, and found it a broken 
reed. The poor, silly affectionate woman 
loved her beautiful daughter so dearly 
that the thought of Angela’s unhappiness 
inade composure impossible. She was 
in her bedroom now, with her cap off, all 
sobs and sal volatile. The undignified 
love as much as the dignified. This 
idea of an emotional hour, this sense that 
there was sorrow in the house, had even 
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permeated into the basement. Cook 
sniffed. The housemaid (the one who 
never said “library” now) observed: 
“It’s my Sunday out to-morrow, but I 
shan’t take it "—a dark saying, a vague, 
well-meant effort to get into keeping 
with the general atmosphere. Mr. 
Wycherley sat bolt upright in a straight- 
backed chair in the drawing-room. He 
held the 7zmes in his hands, and thought 
he was reading it, and his face was 
solemn. He was ready—ready and 
waiting. He would hear the breakfast- 
room door open and shut, and the front 
door open and shut, and the carriage 
drive away: and at that moment he 
would emerge with a most cheerful smile 
and take the broken, crying Angela into 
his arms, and he would say: “ Don't 
fret, Angela. It’s all right. I couldn't 
tell you before, but I have taken this in 
hand myself, I have. To-morrow morn- 
ing you shall have news of Claudius. I 
promise it. | absolutely promise it.” 
That would surely do some good. 

Her parents had entrusted Angela 
with comforting messages for Claudius 
and with their farewells. The messages 
were easily delivered: the rest was 
difficult. 

“And as they will not see you to-night, 
and it may be long before they see you 
again, they asked me to say—O! 
Claudius, I don’t want to say good- 
bye.” 

Her breast heaved and her 
trembled. Claudius drew her to hiin 
and kissed her again and again. Neither 
of them spoke any more now until the 
moment when Claudius left the house. 
He could hardly see, his head swam, he 
staggered like a man that has been 
drugged. 

Hardly had he flung himself back in 
his carriage before he fell asleep. Nature 
was exhausted. For him it was sleep or 
brain fever. He did not wake until the 
carriage entered the drive before Dr, 
Lamb’s house. Waking, he wondered 
where he was, for he had dreamed that 
he was back at home. Then he remem- 
bered. He pulled out his watch and 
glanced at the time. It still wanted ten 
minutes to twelve. 

He got out, and just as he was on the 


lips 
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point of ringing the bell, paused, changed 
his mind, and turned round. 

“You can put my portmanteau down,” 
he said; “you needn’t wait.” 

“Very good, sir,” the man replied. 

There were still a few minutes of 
freedom left. Claudius clung to them. 

The coachman hesitated before driving 
off. Claudius had been very liberal— 
after all it might be as well to mention 
what he had noticed. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but I’m 
not sure if you know we've been fol- 
lowed.” 

“ Followed ?” 

“Yes, sir. I noticed a hansom hang- 
ing about when I was waiting in Ercis- 
ton Square. As soon as I drove off the 
cab followed. It kept behind me all the 
way, and when I turned in here, went on 
a few yards and then stopped. It’s there 
now.” 

“ Anyone in the cab?” 

“Two men, sir. I only got aglimpse. 
Common-looking they seemed.” 

“Thanks. You were quite right to 


tell me, though I don’t know that it’s of 


much importance.” 

The carriage drove off. Claudius stood 
beside his luggage with his watch in his 
hand. After all, then, he supposed, Dr. 
Lamb had not trusted him, and had put 
detectives on to follow him. The black 
shrubberies stood out clear against the 
pale sky; a breath of wind woke and 
rustled and fell again. Ail. was ab- 
solutely still. In a moment Claudius 
put his watch back in his pocket and 
rang the bell; the sound spoke out, 
resonant, far back in the house. 

And immediately the door opened, 
almost before the bell sounded. It was 
opened slowly, and not to the full 
extent—not as Francis opened it. Mrs. 
Lamb stood there. She was bare-footed, 
and in her nightdress; her hair hung 
loose about her shoulders; her eyes were 
wild and roaming; she spoke in a 
horrible whisper. 

“T’ve been waiting behind the door 
for you. J got up and crept out, and 
they never knew.” 

She shivered in the chill night air. 
Behind her was a chaos of packing-cases. 
The carpets were up in the hall and on 
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the stairs. The house looked naked. 
A gas-jet flared without a globe. 

“Mrs. Lamb,” Claudius began. He 
was going to persuade her to go in, poor 
mad woman, but she would not let him 
speak. 

“There is no time. Listen quickly, 
before they come and take me. I have 
been sent by Heaven to save you. You 
are to go away at once, and you must 
never come here again.” She pointed to 
the passage that led to the study and 
laboratory. “Gabriel’s in there—not the 
angel Gabriel, but the devil Gabriel. 
He’s getting ready to kill you, sharpening 
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knives. Every night I can hear him 
sharpen Knives, though he does not want 
me to hear. Always sharpening knives. 
It goes like this—b-r-r-r-r—b-r-r-r-r.” 
She made a hideous guttural imitation 
of the sound of a grindstone. 

At the same moment a door opened, 
and a woman in a plaid dressing-gown 
came out. She had a cloak over one 
arm, and she said quietly: “ Mrs, Lamb, 
you must come back to bed.” Hilda 
Lamb flung herself down on the floor of 
the hall kicking and screaming. The 
nurse was a big woman, with a not 
unkindly face. She would not let Claudius 
help her, and indeed she needed no help; 
her strength was enormous. She wrapped 
Mrs. Lamb in the cloak, lifted her and 
carried her off. Then Claudius saw that 
the servant Francis was standing waiting 
at the further end of the hall. He now 
came forward, greeted Claudius respect- 
fully, and began to carry in the luggage. 

“Dr. Lamb is in the study, sir,” he 
said. 

“My dear Sandell,” said the doctor 
cordially, coming forward as Sandell 
entered, “ welcome to a half-empty and 
exceedingly uncomfortable home. I 
trust that you have been enjoying your- 
self in your absence.” 

Claudius shook hands mechanically, 
thanked him mechanically, and sat 
down. 

“Thé octave is over. Lusisti satis— 
how does it go? Tempus abire ttbi est. 
You will notice the preparations for 
departure everywhere here. Indeed, had 
all been well, we should have gone 
aboard the yacht on Sunday afternoon. 
But there has been a sudden change in 
my wife’s mental condition. I’m afraid 
taat when you came in just now you 
heard 

“I saw Mrs. Lamb. The nurse took 
her back into her room. Believe me, I 
am very sorry.” 

“Well, this change, though not un- 
interesting from one point of view, is, of 
course, exceedingly sad, and it has 
altered my plans slightly. My wife 
cannot possibly come with us now, and 
T have not yet finished the arrangements 
for her remaining in England. It may 
be Monday before we can start.” 
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“ Where are we going?” 

“Sandell, | own you now. I do not 
want to insist on that ownership more 
than is necessary for my purpose, and I 
cannot bring myself to give you an 
order like a servant. But I ask you, for 
your own sake, not to put questions to 
me about the future. Do not ask where 
my yacht will take you. Do not ask 
what I am going to do with you.” 

Sandell looked the doctor straight in 
the eyes. 

“I know very well what you are going 
to do with me,” he said. 

“ You believe,” said the doctor, “ that 
I intend to use you for the subject of 
experiment. And yet you keep your 
word—well, I was sure you would.” 

“You were sure?” Claudius said. 
“Yet I have been followed by your 
detectives to-night right up to your 
house.” 

“My good Sandell, I have never 
employed a private detective in my 
life. I should think it dishonourable, 
and it has the additional disadvantage 
of being almost always useless—they 
are far from clever, that class, as a rule. 
At the same time I can readily believe 
that you were followed here, and that 
you are being shadowed now. I can 
believe that there may be someone in 
London who has sufficient interest in 
you to be suspicious of your mysterious 
disappearance at a time when I under- 
stand you have every reason for not 
disappearing. Is that not so?” 

Claudius remembered that Mr. 
Wycherley had said that he would work 
on his own account and in the dark. 
He saw it all now. 

“TI think you are right—I did you 
an injustice. I believe I know now who 
sent them. I have no doubt he believed 
he was acting in my interests, but it was 
done without my knowledge and 
authority. I should not have thought 
that I had any right to interfere with 
you in that way. Shall I tell you who, 
I think, sent them?” 

“ No,” said the doctor, “ I don’t think 
his name would interest me. He can 
do nothing, of course. His very smart 
people will hardly come aboard my 
vacnt. They're amusing people to 
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watch for a short time, but I don’t pro- 
pose to allow them to take a voyage 
with me.” 

“ Sandell,” the doctor added, after a 
pause in which Claudius had not replied 
to him, “ you look very tired and broken- 
down. You are also very depressed. 
I will not keep you here much longer, 
for you need sleep. But there is one 
thing 1 want to say. You have done 
me one injustice to- 
night (perfectly trivial, 
as it happened), and I 
am afraid that you also 
do me another injustice. 
You doubt my humanity. 
There was a time when 
you regarded me as a 
good Samaritan; you 
now regard me as a 
murdering devil. The 
reaction has set in, and 
possibly, it has been 
assisted by the chatter 
of that mad woman, I 
heard her talking to you. 
Now I cannot let you 
suspect my humanity, 
and partly for that 
reason, and partly be- 


cause I really trust you, I will change 
my mind and tell you what I hav 
arranged, You are, of course, to be the 
subject of experiment.” 

Claudius Sandell looked steadily and 
contemptuously at the doctor. 

“I do not mean it in any offensive 
sense,” the doctor continued, “when | 
say that you are of no practical use to 
me for any other purpose. I value your 
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‘ 
sood opinion, as I am now showing, 
and have always found you a most 
pleasant and interesting companion.” 

“If | were not yours absolutely, and 
had any right to sugzest, [| should 
suggest that we pass over this part.” 

“My dear fellow, do not be so humble 
orso bad-tempered. I am not Legree in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. You can suggest 
anything you like, and be sure that your 
suggestir wns will also be considered with 
respect, and adopted wherever it is pos- 
sible. I do not bask and revel in villainy, 
and for the purposes of melodrama I am 
useless. Your attitude towards me hurts 
me. For days and nights I have been 
planning how to make everything as easy 
as possible for you.” 

“Shall we pass over that also ?” 

“Certainly, in one moment. I want to 
tell you how things stand. When the 
time comes I shall ask you to allow me 
to administer an anesthetic. After a 
time you will regain consciousness. Then 
from thirty to fifty seconds you will 
suffer. The anzsthetic will be adminis- 
tered again immediately.” The doctor 
paused. 

“And when I regain consciousness the 
second time?” 

The doctor lit a cigar, blew out the 
match, and flung it intothegrate. “ You 
will not regain consciousness a second 
time. That will be—in fact, that will be 
all.” 

“That is why you are leaving Eng- 
land?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 
“There is no privacy in England,” he 
said. “But I ask you to notice that the 
very most you have to fear is fifty 
seconds of suffering—probably not acute. 
All the lurid pictures that your imagina- 
tion may have conjured up, or my wife 
in her madness may have depicted, may 
be dismissed from your mind. I am 
emphatically a humane man. If it were 
not for my humanity, for my broad love 
of the race, for my infinite longing that 
some future generation may be born, not 
under the curse which weighs us down, 
but free and masters of their fate—I 
would not even ask you for that little 
thing, your life.” 

Again Claudius made no reply 
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“Until that moment comes when | 
begin the experiment, your comfort shall 
be my first consideration ; no indignity 
shall be put upon you; except for that 
one purpose, and what is connected with 
it, you are free.” 

“I have a considerable fortune,” said 
Claudius. 

“IT am afraid,” said the doctor, “that | 
cannot consent to accept gratuities.’ 

“ You had already told me that mone, 
was of no consideration with you. | 
was not intending to repeat my offer to 
buy myself from you. I wanted to ask 
if I were free to dispose of my money 
now, and to will it after my death, as | 
wish.” 

“ Absolutely—perfectly free.” 

“ And I may write letters?” 

“ Certainly—any letters which do not 
prejudice my main purpose. After we 
leave England you will omit the address, 
of course.” 

“Thank you,” said Claudius. “I have 
only one more question—is there any 
consideration whatever which would in- 
duce you to terminate our agreement: 
any consideration apart from money?” 

“I had thought that you would be 
likely to ask the question, and | have no 
objection to it. My answer is—none, 
absolutely none.” 

At that moment Francis entered. 

“The nurse would like to speak to you 
for a moment, sir.” 

“Excuse me,” said the doctor. and 
went out. 

Claudius leant forward with his head 
in his hands; he felt how easy it would 
be to fall asleep and to forget. 

In a moment or two the doctor 
returned. “The nurse,” he said, “ seems 
to think that some one should sit up with 
my wife to-night. It cannot be done. 
The nurse has not been to bed for two 
nights, and it would be barbarous to keep 
her up a third night unless it were ab- 
solutely necessary, and I do not think it 
is. Fortunately | have to be up all 
night myself. I have something in the 
laboratory which requires watching, 
and I shall be here until six. With 
the door open I shall hear any sound. 
My wife sleeps downstairs now, you 
know.” 
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please, ask for anything you want,” said 
the doctor a little irritably. 

“| want you to begin this experiment 
as soon as possible. To wait for it— 
that is hard to do.” 

Be assured,” smiled the doctor, 
suavely, “that I also am impatient. 
Good-night again—sleep well, and break- 
fast just when you happen to feel like 
it. 

Claudius left the room, and went up- 
stairs without a word. 

Che doctor went on composedly with 
his work, and two hours slipped by. He 
had grown drowsy, and, leaning forward 
with his head on his arms, fell into a 
doze. He often found that half-an- 
hour’s sleep snatched in this way made 
a great difference to him, and sent him 
back to his work as fresh and energetic 
as ever. 

And as he slept, pit-pat, pit-pat, across 
the stone floor of the hall came the sound 
of naked feet. Past the bare hall, where 
the windows had stared like lidless eyes 
since the curtains were packed away, and 
unfaded patches stood where pictures had 
been, and the naked gas-light flared— 
past the hall and down the passage came 
Hilda Lamb, quiet and cunning as a cat, 
with all hell awake in her mad eyes. 
She opened the study door softly ; she 
smiled when she saw that the doctor was 
as cep 

Without a sound she passed through 
into the laboratory and switched on the 
electric light. She opened the big 
mahogany case of instruments, and was 
careful not to let the click of steel be 
heard. She took what she wanted, 
switched off the light, and came back 
into the studio again. The bright edge 
of the thing she held in her hand 
attracted her attention. “ B-r-r-r-r, 
b-r-r-r-r, b-r-r-r-r,” she said in her throat, 

tating the sound of the grindstone. 
Doctor Lamb began to move his 
head. In a moment she flung herself 
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upon him and thrust and hacked and 
pulled 

7 * * 7 


A storm came into the dream that 
Claudius dreamed that night. The forked 
lightning split the sky, the thunde: 
cracked and roared. Below were peoole 
with white, frightened faces—a dense 
mass of people, all looking upward. They 
began to howl with terror, waving thei: 
arms. The dream suddenly ceased, and 
Claudius was awake. 

He was awake, and the room was filled 
with smoke. Someone was knocking 
violently at the door and crying to him 
to getup. “Fire! fire!” 

And someone outside in the garden was 
singing—a poor mad woman that had 
been rescued from the merciful fire. The 
servants of the house watched her in awe- 
struck silence as she was dragged away, 
ceasing her singing from time to time and 
fighting hard to get back to the flames. 

The fire had broken out in the annexe 
—in the doctor’s study. This was com- 
pletely wrecked before the arrival of the 
engines. The main body of the building 
was damaged but not ruined. In the 
grey, early dawn the police on watch 
talked confidentially among themselves. 
“I saw her myself,” said one of them, 
“and there was blood both on her hands 
and face. It'll be Broadmoor.” 

At a little distance from the house 
Claudius stood alone on the road and 
looked towards London. A four-wheeled 
cab lumbered slowly up, and Francis, 
who had gone to Wimbledon to order it, 
jumped down from the box. 

“It’s the best they could do, sir.” 

“Thanks,” said Claudius, as he got in. 
“It will do very well. Tell him to drive 
as quickly as he can.” 

“Yes, sir. Where to, sir?” 

“Erciston Square.” 

Francis shut the carriage door, “Ercis- 
ton Square,” he echoed, as he seated 
himself beside the driver again, 


END. 
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and the Tay, a little ruddy-grey 

town hangs on the slope of a 

hill. To the readers of books, 

it is known as Thrums, and so lovingly 
and so closely has every stone in its 
streets and every wrinkle on the faces of 
its indwellers been studied and presented 
to the mind’s eye, that it is difficult for 
them to credit Thrums with any alias. 
Yet its people and its neighbours, and 
generally all whose interest in it is 
prosaic rather than imaginative, speak of 
it as Kirriemuir, or, for brevity, and in 
affectionate familiarity, as “Kirrie.” It 
is hard to realise the fact, but Thrums, 
which many now feel that they know as 
if they had lived in it all their lives, is but 
a nine years’ wonder.. Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
its maker or revealer—he is something 
of both—tells you that the thought 
“came to him as unexpected as a tele- 
gram that there was something quaint 
about his native place.” That day he 
struck a rich vein of fine gold, which he 
has worked faithfully and to the delight 
of those who have followed him. It was 
in ’88 that his Au/d Licht Idylls was 
published, and it is marvellous to think 
of the wealth of smiles and tears—of 
humour and pathos, and tenderness and 
knowledge of human nature—that has 
since been drawn from this inexhaustible 
mine of Scottish character and manners. 
Kirriemuirians, it is sometimes said, 
fail to recognise the fidelity of the picture 
that has been drawn of the village annals 
and society. That may well be the 
case for more reasons than one. The 
bystander often sees more of the game 
of life—its humour and its tragedy— 
than the players. Besides, Kirrie, even 
since it began to be written about, has 
changed. It is difficult for the stranger, 
though he may be ready to pass an 
examination in Barrie literature, and 
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may think he knows his Thrums by 
heart, to pick up his bearings in this trig 
and somewhat commonplace-looking 
little burgh. The inhabitants of the 
modern Kirrie—that is to say the 
“incomers ” and the later generation of 
the older stock—might well find them- 
selves astray in the Thrums streets and 
confess the gossip of the Auld Licht 
weavers alien talk in their ears. For the 
thoroughfares, though they still wind and 
climb, have been swept and garnished ; 
the very names of some of them 
have been wiped away, and new- 
fangled ones set up in their place. 
You look vainly at the corners for 
mention of “Tillyloss” or the “East 
Town End.” The School Wynd has 
become James Street, St. Colm’s Wynd 
is Airlie Street; even “The Roods” has 
been trimmed and improved and answers 
to the sober and feeble name of Roods 
Street. Hand-loom weaving has sunk 
to little more than a tradition.© The 
School Board is abroad, and “Cursing 
Ballingall’s” occupation is gone: there 
is no more room for even the “ Hankie 
School.” The “Muckle Friday” fair is 
as good as a thing of the past. The 
Auld Licht Kirk itself has been demo- 
lished and its contents “roupit;” in its 
room is a new structure of red stone, 
with shops in the lower storey, and 
upsetting pretensions to architectural 
effect. It is another Thrums! 

Mr. Barrie has told how in his own 
time there came to Thrums a giant—nay 
a pair of them—and proceeded ‘to diag 
down and lay waste the old and to set 
up the new. One of them was the 
factory system, and the other the rail- 
way; and they brought a host of other 
destroying agents of improvement along 
with them. But all this will not explain 
what has become of the “ auld-farrant’ 
look and ways of the Thrums of our 
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dreams, whereof the Kirriemuir of. stone 
and lime, with its Public Hall, and its 
electric light, and its bicycles, is at best a 
far-away reminiscence. The secret, which 
many must have suspected, Mr. Barrie has 
told—you might say with tender parade 
—in the latest and perhaps the most 
noteworthy of the Chronicles of Thrums. 

It is the Thrums of his boyhood, 
and, more even than this, the Thrums 
of the girlhood of “ Margaret Ogilvie,” 
that lives and moves and has its 
being again in his books. The mine 
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he has worked has been his own memory, 
and the memory of his mother, of the 
things that happened, the words that were 
spoken, and the impressions that were 
made in the Thrums of the youth of the 
one or of the other. “He has a devour- 
ing desire to try on other folks’ feelings, 
as if they were suits of clothes,” said Mr. 
Cathro, the schoolmaster of Barrie’s own 

ntimental Tommy, “and he makes 
them fit him too.” ‘But this faculty of 
realising and sympathising, of casting 
himself soul and body into a character, 
and then standing back and surveying it 
with the artist’s critical delight in the work 
of his own hand, becomes doubly power- 





ful and takes an added quaintness and 
tenderness when it has to deal with the 
heritage of his mother’s recollections— 
when you see Thrums through the mag- 
nifying and enchanting medium of two 
sets of clear-sighted young eyes and two 
imaginations quick to shape and to 
divine. Mr. Barrie has made the touch- 
ing and delightful confession that his 
mother is the heroine of all his stories; 
and she breaks through all - disguises, 
whether he clads her as a forlorn little 
girl in a magenta frock and white pina- 
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fore, or hides her bowed shoulders under 
“a cloak with beads.” In his pages, as 
in a magic mirror, we look back into the 
Thrums of thirty or of sixty years ago 
—the Thrums in which the author of 
Sentimental Tommy played at “ knock- 
bonnety” and “capey-dykey,” and led 
pirate enterprises in the Den; or the 
Thrums in which the original of Grizel 
and of Jess carried her father’s dinner in 
a flagon and kept her father’s house, or 
watched from the little gable window 
commanding the turn of the Brae the 
passing moods and fashions—the weal 
and the woe of the little town. 

Yes; those who walk out of the 
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enchantment of Barrie’s stories into the 
streets of the real Thrums must confess 
at first to some sense of disillusion, such 
as Tommy Sandys and his sister Elspeth 
had to admit when they found that 
nothing about the place came up to their 
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ideal except the key of the Auld Licht 
Kirk. But by-and-bye,as, with the glories 
of “Muckley” and the wonders of the Den 
and of the Hill, the charms of Thrums 
gradually revealed themselves to these 
Cockney-bred bairns, even the casual 
visitor begins to perceive that after all he 
is on “kent ground.” It is the husk 
rather than the kernel that has changed; 
and by no means all the husk. Mr. 
Barrie himself has acknowledged that, 
notwithstanding the ravages made by 
factories and Board schools on primitive 
habits and modes of speech, not- 
withstanding that much of the grim 
humour and quaint seriousness has gone 
out of the faces and the ways of the 
inhabitants, the radical base of character 
is in the main unaltered, and the good 
that has come may balance the good 
that has undoubtedly been lost. The 
Auld Licht ideas and prejudices still 
survive, although a little more watered 
down and smoothed out in the creases 
than of yore. The Tammas Haggarts, 
and Snecky Hobarts, and Hendry 
McQumphas are not extinct, though 
their bearing and conversation may 
conform more to conventional models. 
A Jess or a Tommy Sandys come only 
once in an age. 


Still, as you climb from the station 
the Marywell Brae, and traverse Bank 
Street—once the East Town End—yoy 
can identify the site of the Auld Lick 
Kirk and of the dame’s school wher 
Mr. Barrie was taught his letters, Stjj 





as of old, the spire of the Parish Church 
and the squat tower of the Town House 
(once the Tolbooth’, bearing the imprint 
of the crowned and bloody heart of the 
Douglases—whotothis hour are Superiors 
of the burgh—domineer over the roomy 
space of the Square and High Street 
Still from this forum of Thrums yo 
can bear away westward by the “Wes 
Town End” until, shortly passing the 
Tannage Brae, you get a glimpse of the 
tops of the trees rising from the depths 
of the Den, sacred to the dark deeds 
of Captain Stroke and the valiant Cor 
of Corp, to Jean Myles’s trysts with 
Aaron Latta at the Cuttle Well, and 
the eerie wanderings of the Painte’ 
Lady by the Double Dykes, the Cofin 
Brig, and the Witches Knowe to met 
the horseman who never came. Vi 


going eastwards, you may trace the line 0! 


the Tenements, now shut out [rom espia! 
from the Auld Kirk manse ; or ascené 
northwards, by the Roods, that can ye 
boast of “outside stairs put there { 
show,” to the Hill and the Cemetery, 
there to look down, from an a!ovfness like 
that of the dead, not only on the ‘ittle tow" 
below, but on the world beyond andon " 
memories of the past—on the wide a? 
rich vale of Strathmore, bounded to the 
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south by the range of the Sidlaws ; Gla- 
mis, and a score of other historic sites 
sheltering in the valley bottom, or hidden 
in its side glens; the Highland peaks 
rising above the line of western sky, and 
in the east the faint glimmer of the sea. 
Or, lastly and chiefly, you can take your 
way by Bailie Street to the Gairie Burn 
and the “Commonty,” and find the 
central shrine of a pilgrimage to Thrums, 
not in the heart of the burgh, but on its 
outskirts —at the world-famous window of 
Jessand Leeby,at the homeof the Barries, 
Strathview, and at “T’nowhead farm.” 
The road, winding and climbing its 
way out of Thrums (as most of the 
roads do) in the direction of the suburb 
of Southmuir, can be raked (at the 
critical turn where breath and time must 
be spent in the ascent) from the little 
gable window of the whitewashed cot- 
tage, although it is by no means so 
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advantageous a look-out, in size or in 
Position, as one might gather from the 
chronicle of the house of McQumpha. 
: stands sideways to the street, as is the 
— of many Thrums dwellings to 
©; and although it begins to be crowded 
and hampered by neighbours—churches, 
sats terraces, gasworks—its front 
ill commands the sloping acres of lea 
and ploughed land of T’nowhead— 
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Parkhead is the designation recognised 
by her Majesty’s Post Office. On a still 
summer evening one can imagine the 
slow talk of the local sages and 
humourists gathered about the pigstye, 
or even the whisperings of T’nowhead’s 
Bell and Saunders Elshioner. floating 
across the field to the cottage door. 
Sideways it stands, and it squints across 
towards that other gable wall, from 
behind cover of which the spells were 
woven, with brain and pen, that have 
made Thrums known to the ends of the 
earth as a microcosm of a Scottish 
workaday world, with the _ slowly- 
changing or departing characters and 
characteristics of its religious, industrial 
and family life. Strathview is a com- 
fortable, old-fashioned home, neither 
wholly in town or in country, with means 
of near and deep insight into the life of 
the one and a fair look-out over the 
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other; on the margin of the current of 
Thrums movement and gossip, and yet 
half- withdrawn into its shell behind 
shelter of its palings and shrubberies. 
It is a place for quiet observation and 
study, relieved by walks and dreams 
under the whispering branches and 
chequered light of the “Range of Logie” 
beeches or the darker shadows cast by 
the firs in the Den of the Gairie. 
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Dialogue of the Month 
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THE LETTER “S” 
WRITTEN BY CLARENCE ROOK 


ELL, I don’t much 
care where it is,” 
said Celia, rather 
wearily, when we 
> had been discuss- 
ing the question for 
three-quarters of 
an hour or so; “but 

. it must be some- 
where. 1 positively refuse to _ spend 
August in London.” 

I sipped something iced from the 
tumbler by my side, lit another cigarette, 
and settled myself more comfortably 
upon my lounge in the verandah. 

“The garden looks delightfully cool,” 
I said, reflectively. “In a week or two 
those sunflowers will be making a 
splendid show; the puppies are coming 
on—one of them climbed up those steps 
this morning; the waiters at the club 
are quite glad to see me, and have 
nothing else to do but look after my 
wants. On the whole, London in August 
isn’t such a bad place, after all.” 

“That,” said Celia, “is all very well; 
but you don’t think of me. What am I 
to do, with not a soul to speak to? And 
I want a change—badly.” 

“True,” I said. “I am a selfish 
beast.” 

“O! I didn’t mean exactly that,” said 
Celia. “Only——” 

“Then it only remains to decide where 
we shall go to,” I said. 

“That is just what we have been dis- 
cussing till I am sick of the subject,” 
said Celia, pretending that she hadn't 
yawned. 

“Can't we,” I suggested, “hit upon 
some methodical plan for finding out the 
place we want? What do we want? Or 
what don’t we want? Let’s try the 





method of exhaustion as explained by 
the late Mr. Mill.” 

“We've tried that,” said Celia, fan. 
ning herself with an A BC Railway 
Guide.” 

“We haven't time,” I proceeded, “to 
go to japan or Honolulu or the Yosemite 
Valley—places I’ve set my heart on 
seeing. That seems to confine us to 
Europe.” 

Celia looked rather bored; but I began 
to feel confidence in my method, which 
had already led us further than an hours 
desultory discussion. 

“There’s Switzerland,” I said. “Lots 
of people go to Switzerland.” 

Celia shook her head. 

“Too many,” she said. “Besides, | 
shouldn’t think you could bicycle in 
Switzerland ; it’s too bumpy. And its 
such a bother going so far for a little 
while—the sea passage—and——” 

“Well, we are getting on,” I said cheer 
fully. “That brings us to Great Britain 
My system is excellent. We shall find 
the place in ten minutes. What about 
Scotland ?” i 

“Scotland is horribly expensive, 
said Celia. “Don’t you think we had 
better——” 

“ Wales ?” I hazarded. 

“I’ve been to Wales,” said Celia 
“ That’s bumpy, too.” 5 

I considered a moment. My eye fll 
on the A B C upon the table at oy 
elbow. “We must move warily now, 
said, as I opened the book. “Do you 
fancy Abbey ?” 

“Why Abbey?” said Celia, opening 
her eyes wide. aad 

“It’s the first station on the list’! 
said. “Or you can go to Abingdon, o 
Acton, or Aldersgate, or ——” 
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“Surely,” said Celia, “you are not 
going through the whole list !” 

I turned the pages quickly. 

“It would take rather a long time,” I 
admitted. “There seems to be more 
places in England than I had suspected. 
Well—what sort of a place should it 
be?” 

“ O,a nice place,” said Celia; “bracing, 
and not too ——” 

“ Blackpool, Bournemouth, Brighton,” 
I recited. 

“They are so—so ordinary,” said 
Celia, wrinkling her brows. “ Why not 
some quiet place, where we can take a 
farmhouse—or a cottage—and live for 
next to nothing ?” 

“[ have noticed,” I said, “that places 
where you live for nothing are places 
where there is nothing to live for.” 

“O, well, anywhere—so long as it’s 
somewhere,” said Celia, a little petu- 
lantly. 

“There doesn’t seem to be a station 
there,” I murmured, turning up the 
letter S. 

“We shall never settle anything if 
you won't be sensible,” said Celia, leaning 
back in her chair and looking down the 
garden with despair in her eyes. 

“Let us have patience,” I said; “we 
must narrow the field of selection— 
somehow.” 

I reflected for a few moments, and 
then, in a flash, I saw the solution of the 
difficulty. “Celia, what is your favourite 
letter?” I asked. 

“ What das that to do with it?” sighed 
Celia. 

“Now don’t you think S is rather a 
good sort of letter?” I persisted. 

“What an absurd question !” she said. 
_“For my own part,” I continued, “I 
like most things that begin with S. 
‘Somewhere’ begins with S—the place 
we're in search of, you know, so do— 
well, so does seaside, and sanitation, and 
solitude, and society, and—and sand and 
shingle—and sleep, and Scotch and 
soda, and segars—and ——” 

“Cigars don’t,” said Celia with a touch 
of asperity. 

“It depends how you spell them,” I 
said. “| propose we look after a place 
that begins with S, and go there.” 


“It seems a very stupid way of 
deciding,” said Celia. 

“ Not at all,” I said. “ Any system is 
better than none. System begins with 
the right letter, you see. The letter S 
shall be our beacon. Now then—Scar- 
borough !” 

“No,” said Celia promptly. “Too 
noisy ; vulgar and expensive as well. | 
won't go to Scarborough.” 

“You are quite right,” I said, “ but for 
the wrong reason. I find that Scar- 
borough is in Yorkshire, and that isa Y. 
We must follow the system whithersoever 
it leads—as Socrates used to say. A 
similar objection applies to Seaton and 
Sidmouth ; likewise to Sharnal Street 
(I’m glad we haven't got to go to Sharnal 
Street, it smells of bones, doesn’t it ?). 
Then we have Skelmanthorpe, Shaker- 
stone, Sessay, Seend, Scrooby, Scun- 
thorpe, Snodland, Spital, Stixwold— 
what absurd places! Well, we needn’t 
go to any of them, because their counties 
don’t begin with S.” 

“ How ridiculous!” said Celia, rising. 
“I’m going in to dress for dinner. I 
believe you want to keep me in London 
after all.” 

“Wait a moment!” I cried, “ we must 
find it directly. I’ve got it! South- 
wold!” 

“Why Southwold? Where is it?” 
asked Celia, turning back in the door- 
way. 

“In Suffolk,” I said. 

Celia sat down again with renewed 
interest. “ Isn’t that where the Murrays 
are going—and the Dentons ?” 

“ Now you mention it, | believe it is,” 
I replied. 

“I like the Murrays—and the Den- 
tons /ook nice people,” said Celia slowly. 
—* 1 wonder—we don’t know anythin: 
about the place, you know.” 

“We must stick to the system,” I said, 
shaking my head. “Shall we go down 
to-morrow and look round ?” 

“Is there a hotel there?” asked 
Celia. 

“There is,” I said, “running mv 
finger down the advertisements, “and 
it’s name——” I looked at Celia in 
triumph. 

“Well ?” she said, 
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“Begins with S! It is the finger of 
Providence; and you get sea view, 
sanitary improvements, Scotch and 
soda, society—everything that begins 
with 

“O, don’t be silly,” said Celia. 

“T insist upon it,” I said. “It begins 
with 5 

“I must say it’s a most ridiculous way 
of selecting a place to stay at,” said 
Celia, as she stood opposite me with a 








smile returning to her face ; 
suppose—well—— ” 

“If I hadn’t invented that system,” | 
said, “we should have sat at home 
discussing the question until August 
was over.” 

“©, no, we shouldn't,” said Celia, as 
she went indoors to dress. 

“TI wonder what sort of a place it is,” 
I murmured, as I fell to studying the 
trains. 
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» HE crime has been a 
serious one. The jury 
has given in its verdict 
of “ Guilty.” The last 
words of the Judge, now 
about to pronounce sen- 
tence, are pregnant with 
a solemnity scarcely 
less ominous than it is 
on those occasions 
when he dons the Black Cap and con- 
demns to death. The Judge pauses for 
a moment. The air of the Court is 
strangely hushed and still, though it is 
silently, invisibly, pulsating with tragic 
intensity. 

The miserable wretch in the dock, 
who has been standing with bent head 
and downcast eyes, shoots a sudden 
glance of entreaty—a quick out-seeking 
of compassion, the mute appeal of one 
human being to another—at the robed 
and ermined figure seated on the Bench. 
“What is it to be? What am I to get?” 
he feverishly asks himself. 

“Penal servitude for the term of his 
natural life.” Such is the doom of the 
shrinking criminal, who listens in de- 
Spair. “Better death! Better death 
itself!” —that is probably what he 
thinks. . 


And had this scene taken place only 
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a few years ago, there can scarcely be a 
doubt that death would have been better. 
In a former century the convict who had 
been sentenced for life would have been 
sent to “His Majesty’s Plantations,” 
where he would have led a life worse 
than that of aslave. Sixty or seventy 
years ago he would have been sent to 
the hulks, or to Botany Bay. The horror 
and agony incident to the condition of 
such a man have been depicted in lurid 
colours by several writers of great ability, 
notably by Mr. Marcus Clarke. During 
the last half century all this frightful 
state of things has been changed, and 
greatly for the better. 

At the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Victoria prisoners were frequently sen- 
tenced for life. In 1836 there were 740 
men and women undergoing penal servi- 
tude for life. For the year ending 
March 31st, 1896, nine men and two 
women received life sentences. In nearly 
every case they had been condemned to 
death for murder, the extreme penalty 
having been commuted into life imprison- 
ment. And here it may be noted that 
the number of convicts in Great Britain 
shows a marked decrease of late years, 
as compared with a time no further away 
than 1870. At the latter date there were 
some 11,000 convicts undergoing penal 
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servitude for longer or shorter terms. 
Now there are not more than 3,000. 

What does a life sentence mean? 

It means, amongst other things, the 
loss of a man’s will, almost of his 
identity. It means that he becomes an 
inhabitant of a world of silence, in which 
he, too, must be for ever silent. It 
means, in most cases, to be always 
hungry. It means the absence of every- 
thing which makes life worth living. 

When a prisoner has been sentenced 
for life—that is, if he has been tried in 
London—he is sent with all possible 
dispatck to the great prison at Worm- 
wood Scrubbs, where he remains for 
perhaps ten days, until the authorities at 
the Home Office have determined to 
which of the “collecting prisons” they 
are to send him. These collecting 
prisons are four in number, and are 
situated at Stafford, Chelmsford, Lewes 
and Exeter. In the case of those 
prisoners who have been sentenced to 
death they are at once removed from the 
Court (in London, the’ Central Criminal 
Court to Newgate) to the nearest central 
prison. If the death penalty be re- 
mitted the convict is then sent to one of 
the collecting prisons. 

And here in one of these prisons the 
prisoner has to undergo nine months’ 
separate confinement in a cell. It is 
during this period that he suffers most, 
for his life is indeed made very hard to 
him. He has to submit to long months 
of the dullest monotony, of severe labour 
of different kinds, and to a diet so spare 
as to do no more than keep him alive. 
The amount of food which will sustain 
life, and do little or nothing more, has 
been calculated with the utmost precision. 
In another aspect, these weary months 
are a period of training for the whole of 
his future life in prison. Silence, obedi- 
ence, labour—in a word, discipline, is 
what the convict, who has ceased to bea 
man and has become a mere numeral, 
has to learn under pains and penalties 
not a few. 

But when this time comes to an end, 
some amelioration is made in his condi- 
tion, and the rest of the term of his 
sentence is marked by a gradual change 
from severe restraint to greater freedom. 
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After having undergone his nine 
months’ “ separate,” the prisoner is sent 
to one of the large “public works 
prisons,” of which there are four—Port- 
land, Dartmoor, Borstal, and Parkhurst, 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
officia!s at the Home Office send prisoners 
from the collecting prisons to one or 
another of the Public Works Prisons, 
according as they consider their services 
will be most likely to be of use. At the 
present time there are about 900 con- 
victs at Portland, about the same num- 
ber at Dartmoor, 600 at Parkhurst, and 
some 300 at Borstal, near Rochester, 
where forts are being built by convict 
labour for the defence of London. 

After the nine months’ separate con- 
finement of the convict has been accom- 
plished, he leads a laborious but healthy 
life, passed, for the most part, in the open 
air, or in large work-rooms. Prisoners 
perform almost every variety of outdoor 
work—digging, trenching, brick-laying, 
stone-dressing and so on, while there is 
scarcely any ordinary trade which is not 
represented in the indoor prison life. 
The two principal industries are tailoring 
and shoemaking, as the convicts have to 
make the uniforms of the warders and 
sentries and other officials, as well as the 
hideous garments of their fellow-prisoners 
and themselves. 

The course. pursued after the proba- 
tion is very much the same in all cases, 
whether the sentence has been for life 
or for a specified term of years. If the 
conduct of the prisoner has been good, 
he is then promoted into what is known 
as the “ Third Class” of prisoners. 

This stage is marked by a slight 
alteration in his dress. Hitherto he has 
been clothed in plain drab, stamped with 
arrow-heads. Now black facings are put 
on his sleeves and collar. Now he is 
permitted to write one letter in six 
months, and to enjoy one visit of twenty 
minutes from a relative. There is also 
some slight improvement in his food. 

If the prisoner succeeds in getting full 
good-conduct marks while he is in the 
third class, another year will see him put 
into the second class. Again his dress 


is altered somewhat, the black facings 
being replaced by yellow. 


He is now 
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allowed to have an interview of twenty 
minutes in four months, and to write 
and receive a letter in the same period. 

If his behaviour still meets with the 
approbation of the prison authorities he 
is promoted in another year into the 
first class. The yellow facings are now 
replaced by blue. His further privileges 
are to have an interview of thirty minutes 
and to write and receive a letter once 
every quarter. 

So far the “lifer” 
is on a level with the 
convict undergoing 
penal servitude for a 
fixed time. But, in 
the case of the latter, 
if his conduct still 
remains satisfactory 
he is placed in the 
highest class of all, 
known as “Special.” 
A man can only 
enter this class in 
his last year of im- 
prisonment, and his 
privileges are still 
further extended. 
He may see a friend 
and write and receive 
a letter once in every 
two months. He is 
also allowed to have 
tea, instead of the 
thin cocoa he has so 
far had up to this 
time, and to have 
roast instead of 
boiled meat. The 
ordinary dietary 
consists of coarse 
brown bread, boiled meat, potatoes, gruel 
and cocoa. 

The position of the prisoner sentenced 
for life is altogether different, for no 
one can say exactly what is to be the 
last year of his imprisonment. Of 
recent years it has been the humane 
custom to revise all life-gentences at the 
end of twenty years’ imprisonment. If 
a prisoner is detained beyond this time 
it ls for some very special reason indeed, 
and in almost every instance the “ lifer” 
is released. On leaving the prison he is 
presented with a suit of clothes, plain 
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but serviceable, and a gratuity of three 
pounds. 

The two principal convict prisons are 
at Portland and at Dartmoor. A visit 
to either of them would be interesting 
enough, were it not so depressing. They 
are, of course, models of what a well. 
conducted modern prison should be, 
manifesting the most perfect order, the 
most complete discipline, and a cleanli- 
ness almost overdone, 
if that be possible. 
Yet one cannot long 
forget the torturing 
silence, or the strain 
there must inevitably 
te on men from the 
enforced, mono- 
tonous, mechanical 
routine. 

Portland, or the 
“Island” as it is 
called, is a bleak, 
wind -swept tongue 
of land, hewn into 
vast, grey quarries, 
encompassed by 
huge fortifications 
and girt about with 
frowning cliffs. Te 
the left is Portland 
Bay, and in the 
smooth water behind 
the giant breakwater, 
itself built by convict 
labour, may be seen 
some ships of war, 
while on the right is 
Chesil Beach, along 
which the railway 
runs and which 
affords the only land communication 
between the prison and the mainland. 

Let us take a glance at one day’s life 
at Portland. 

At half-past five in the morning a 
great bell rings ; the prisoners rise, dress 
and tidy up their cells. The cells are 
small iron chambers some seven feet by 
four, and they stand in tiers of four or 
five against the walls of large airy halls, 
Each tier of cells is fronted by an iron 
gallery reached by iron staircases from 
the end opposite the door. Within the 
cell itself is a hammock bed about twa 
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feet wide. In the corner above the head 
are two small shelves upon which are 
arranged the convict’s plate, knife and 
fork, and pannikin, all made of tin and 
all brightly polished. The rest of the 
furniture consists of a small fold-down 
table and a four-legged stool. 

A window of fluted glass gives light 
by day, and in the winter months a gas 
jet burns outside the cell door, in which 
there is another window, from dark till 
eight o’clock. In the middle of the door, 
some 5% feet from the ground, there is 
a “peep-hole,” covered with a little 
movable iron plate. As this hole is 
much larger on the inside than on the 
outside the whole cell can be seen through 
it. At night the warders on duty have 
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only to turn their bull’s-eye lanterns 
against the inner window and _ look 
through to see all that is going on within 
the cell. 

As soon as the convicts have put their 
cells in order in the morning, they are 
served with breakfast, which consists o! 
half-a-pound of bread and a pint ol 
cocoa. This finished, they attend morn- 
ing prayers in the Chapel, a large square 
building facing the inner gates. Here, 
the prisoners sit on benches without 
backs, whilst against the walls there are 
elevated seats for the warders. 

The sentries, who are to supervise the 
prisoners at their labours, meanwhile 
form up in the yard, and undergo a brief 
inspection. They then march out of the 
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gate leading to the quarries, outside 
sheds. shops, the foundry and so forth. 
Each man is in a half-police, half-soldier 
uniform, and carries a rifle. They are 
stationed so as to guard each cross road 
and to cover practically every point so 
that the convicts are never out of reach 
of their rifles, or out of their sight for 
that matter. 

Somewhere about half-past seven the 
prisoners are marched out in squads or 
“parties” as they are called, each being 
in charge of a warder armed with a short 
truncheon, and a sentry who carries his 
rifle. As each squad arrives at its 
destination the prisoners are counted 
carefully to see that no one is missing. 
As the numbers are called, they fall out 
—each one going to his allotted work, 
silent as death. There is no longer any 
such thing as the “chain-gang,” so 
familiar to us in the old-time literature 
about convicts. 

The rule is that no squad shall consist 
of more than twenty prisoners under the 
charge of a single warder—or “ officer,” 
as he prefers to be called. No prisoner 
is ever allowed beyond supervision. 

The public mind still remembers what 
occurred very recently at Dartmoor, in 
the case of prisoners trying to escape, 
but the discipline of a prison like Port- 
land is so complete, so will and thought 
subduing, that not only are the attempts 
at escape few and far between, but each 
prisoner soon learns to appreciate the 
punishments to which he has to submit 
for the slightest breach of ordinary rules. 
Not only is there the abhorred solitary 
confinement, but he knows that there are 
in the manacle room hideous arrange- 
ments in the shape of chains, handcuffs, 





and leg irons, and, worst of all, the big 
steel tripod on which he may be placed 
to suffer the dreaded “cat,” or the 
scarcely less terrible birch. 

Truly nothing is more remarkable 
than the fact that hundreds of these 
prisoners are entrusted with great 
hammers, crowbars, and other instru- 
ments which might easily become the 
deadliest of weapons, and yet, owing to 
the discipline enforced so absolutely, 
nothing ever “ happens.” 

After the morning’s work has been 
finished, the prisoners are marched back 
for dinner, which consists of boiled meat 
and potatoes. This dispatched, they are 
marched back again to the scene of their 
various labours, with much the same care 
asin the morning. The evening puts an 
end to toil for the day, anc about six 
o'clock a very modest supper, consisting 
of bread and cocoa, is served. Thereafter 
the convict can, if he choose, read some 
book furnished from the prison library. 

With regard to women convicts sen- 
tenced to life-imprisonment the course 
pursued is practically the same as in the 
case of male convicts. The female 
convict prison is at Aylesbury, in Buck- 
inghamshire. Here there are a large 
number of convicts, most of whom have 
been sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
Of course these women cannot be em- 
ployed in making breakwaters, or in 
building forts, or in hewing stones out 
of the quarries. They are provided with 
plenty of suitable employment, while 
discipline and the rewards for good 
conduct and the punishment for bad, 
are exactly similar to those which exist 
in a male convict prison such as Port- 
land or Dartmoor. 























The Stlent Man 


WRITTEN BY C. GORDON WINTER. 


HEN Stephen King went up to 

W Cambridge and was promptly 

ploughed in his “Little Go,” 

he laughed. It did not matter 

to him. He had no ambition and no 

particular desire to take a degree: he 

was not going to be a schoolmaster or a 

parson. The dons might plough him as 
often as they liked for aught he cared. 

And why this indifference? 

The reason was simple. When Stephen 
King left Winchester and became a 
member of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he thought that the hardest task the 
future had in store for him was the 
spending of his father’s fortune. It was 
only natural that he should think so, for 
was not his father the busiest solicitor in 
the City of London, and was not he his 
father’s only child, and the heir to all his 
wealth? 

It was even so. Stephen King’s 
prospects were good. Few shadows 
seemed likely to darken his path in life. 

But a day came when that father died. 
His earnings stopped with his breath. 
A man who, by the aid of a large pro- 
fessional income and unpaid bills, had 
lived in affluence, had died a pauper, and 
Stephen King—his son—found that he 
was left with a legacy of debt. 

These things happen. There are many 
men who earn large incomes and never 
save a penny. With a sublime selfish- 
ness they never pause to think of the 
future or of those dependent on them. 
When they die their memory is not 
cherished. 

The knowledge that the father from 
whom he had expected so much had left 
him less than nothing was a bitter blow 
to Stephen King, and for a time he was 
not himself. 

Then the latent nobility that lies 
buried in the hearts of most men asserted 
itself in him, and he resolved to work and 
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to win for himself the position in the 
world that should have been his. 

There are some peculiar natures that 
are stimulated and strengthened by 
poverty. His was one, and the resolve 
that he would not rest until his father’s 
debts were paid spurred him on, as does 
the lash of the whip the tired horse. 

The struggle was a hard one, and, 
while it lasted, he suffered more mental 
torture than he had ever deemed possible. 
He saw his mother grow pale and weak 
for the want of the luxuries which he 
could not give her, or so it seemed to 
him. He saw his friends fall away from 
him and pass him by in the street without 
a sign of recognition, because he was 
poor. He saw the woman he loved wait 
for him and grow old. He saw dis- 
appointment and want and _ misery 
embitter the life of one whose welfare 
was dearer to him than his own. He 
saw the sweet and noble qualities of her 
nature become soured and warped, her 
voice become querulous, her face haggard, 
dull, and bitter. He sawall these things 
and he was powerless to prevent them. 
And it seemed to him that the want 
of money was life’s direst calamity; the 
acquisition of it life’s chiefest end. 

For years he worked untiringly. From 
morning until night he slaved to win 
gold, but in vain. Others grew rich; 
he remained poor. 

He speculated wildly, but he neither 
lost money or made it. Whatever he 
touched seemed to stand still. 

At last his mother died. He followed 
her—the solitary mourner—to what was 
little better than a pauper’s grave. The 
woman he loved grew tired of waiting 
for him. She disappeared out of his 
life, and he knew not where she went. 
Then success came—the tide of fortune 
turned at last. One morning he found 
that some speculation had succeeded 
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beyond his wildest hopes,and he returned 
to his comfortless lodgings that night a 
rich man. 

He felt no pleasure at what had hap- 
pened. Wealth had come to him too 
late, since it could not bring happiness 
to those he loved. He paid off his 
father’s debts—the debts which had 
killed his mother and spoilt his 
own life. But he did not rest 
content with what he had 
made. Men around him traded 
body and soul for gold, and 
from them he caught the fever 
of gain. It gripped him 
strongly. He did not want 
more money, yet he toiled and 
worked as hard for it as he 
had done twenty years ago. 
Each day he grew richer. 
Everything he touched turned 
to gold, and, like all about him, 
he went to fame over broken 
promises and the misery of 
hundreds who had trusted him. 

His fortune doubled itself 
each month. He became a 
millionaire. Men who called 
themselves his friends crowded 
round him, and he — Stephen 
King, the ionely, broken- 
hearted man—was styled the 
“Napoleon of Finance.” 

One afternoon he left the 
city, the richest man in Eng- 
land. He had _ successfully 
brought off a giant coup. 
Thousands were ruined by it, 
but he whose subtle brain had 
organised it and carried it 
through after many weeks of 
ceaseless toil, had gained such 
wealth as could buy up king- 
doms. His face was calm and his eyes 
were dull and heavy as, amidst the 
congratulations of those who surged 
around him, he left the house and 
walked down the street. 

He did not notice his carriage that 
was waiting for him, but, through sheer 
force of habit, hailed an omnibus and 
stepped into it. He bought an evening 
paper and saw that his triumph was pro- 
claimed therein in large letters. He 
smiled faintly as he read through the 








paragraph which hailed him in eulogistic 
terms as the Creosus of the nineteenth 
century. How little it meant to him! 
His eyes darkened, and the crowded, 
flaring streets became blurred to him as 
he thought of the past and of the happi- 
ness which his enormous wealth would 
once have brought him. 
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He got out of the omnibus at the 
bottom of Park Lane, walked up the 
street, and let himself into the stately 
house that for six months past had been 
his home. A thin rain was beginning 
to fall, and the streets looked empty and 
cheerless ; he shivered as he shut the 
front door. Then he went into his cosy 
library and sat down before the writing 
table which was littered with papers. 

Mechanically he drew his cheque-book 
from his pocket, and, tearing a leaf out 
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of it, wrote a cheque to bearer for 
500,000. He smiled as he signed it, 
thinking idly how little it would disturb 
him if someone else held it, for it did not 
represent one-fortieth of his entire for- 
tune. He pushed the cheque on one 
side ; he would send it to some charity 
to-morrow. 

The shadows crept into the room and 
chased away the twilight. Stephen 
King leant his head on his hand and 
thought. Of what use was this bound- 
less wealth to him? What could he 
get with it? What did other men 
get? Nothing worth the having. 
What could it bring him? Nothing at 
all. It didn’t bring him rest; it could 
not even allay the pain of thought. He 
would give all for one moment’s peace. 
He felt strangely ill and tired—wearied 
in body and soul. He was certainly ill, 


his brain was in a whirl, it seemed as 
though a sledge-hammer was beating it 
into pulp, and a noise—as though a 
thousand gongs were clashing in his 
head—seemed to be driving him mad. 
The room was becoming hazy and in- 


distinct, all power of thought seemed to 
have left him, and a black mist came 
before him and shut out the red glow of 
the fire from his eyes. He sank back in 
his chair his head pained him 
. it was more than he could bear, 
the noise inside it increased . . . it 
would kill him would it never 
cease ? : aroar and a crash, as 
though the earth had split asunder, and 
then came utter, blessed peace .. . 
He pillowéd his head on his arms, his 
eyes closed and he fell asleep 

and all was black asnight . . . 

Gradually the darkness lifted, and 
Stephen King looked up and found that 
he was sitting by a man who was— 
himself. It was strange, impossible. 
Such things did not happen in real life. 
But he was asleep and dreaming, and in 
dreams all things are possible. 

Yet it was strange to be dreaming 
like this: he had not dreamt for years. 
It reminded him of his childhood. When 
quite young he had, like many children, 
suffered from too realistic dreams of 
horror, wherein he saw himself driven 
by nightmare destiny from one position 
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of danger and disgrace to the next, 
seeing himself as another being, enduring 
that being’s torments and dishonour, yet 
powerless all the while to give aid of 
advice. 

And now it seemed that his childish 
nightmare had returned to him after al] 
these years. But what a strange dream 
it was! It had nothing to do with gold 
mines or railways. 

Resigned to the phantom terrors that 
the dream undoubtedly had in store for 
him, he watched himself with a certain 
interest. He was in a hansom, seated 
by the other Stephen King, and they 
seemed to be driving rapidly eastwards, 
His own knowledge of London only 
extended as far as the City. The great 
East End was an unknown world to 
him, and he gazed about him curiously 
as he passed through dimly-lighted 
streets and foul slums, where want and 
misery were so apparent. 

On, on they rolled, he and the Man at 
his side, past gaunt, black-shadowed 
archways and dingy little houses, with 
square holes for windows. 

Squalid women stared at him with 
'yleared eyes, and called after him with 
harsh laughter; children huddled together 
on the doorsteps, and sought shelter from 
the cold rain; drunkards staggered about 
on the slippery pavement, and reeled 
out of the way of the horse, shaking 
their fists at it and muttering curses. A 
mournful silence prevailed, save where a 
short fight was taking place outside a 
beer-shop, and a crowd had gathered 
round the combatants, urging them on 
with oaths and cries. The gas-light, 
burning dimly at the corner of the street, 
cast flickering shadows on their sallow 
faces. It was all wonderfully life-like, 
and Stephen King shuddered as he saw 
these things, but the Man at his side saw 
nothing; ever silent, he gazed before him 
with vacant eyes. The moon hung low 
in the sky like a ball of amber, and from 
time to time a black cloud sailed across 
it and hid it from his view. The streets 
grew narrower and more gloomy; the 
few gas lamps, blurred by the damp mist, 
gave forth the faintest spark of light 
At last the cab drew up at the top of a 
dark lane. The Silent Man descended. 
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“SEATED BY THE OTHER STEPHEN KING” 


Stephen felt impelled to do the same. 
The cabman drove quickly away. All 
that night Stephen remained by the 
other's side. He could not leave him. 
Some horrible influence compelled him 
to follow the Man who was so like him- 
self. The Man led him into strange 
places: he saw sights that sickened and 
disgusted him. The dream quite came 
up to the recollection of what his childish 
nightmares had been. He saw poverty, 
crime, and vice steal forth from their 
fovels and rub shoulders with him— 
Stephen King the millionaire. But they 
did not seem to. notice him; they had 
eyes only for the Silent Man. 

Ogether they went into low, evil- 


looking houses, where men and women 
sang, and drank, and danced until the 
night grew old with merriment. Sailors 
of all nations crept in like hunted 
animals; their cruel faces were sodden 
witlf drink, and they quarrelled with each 
other incessantly in queer, foreign 
tongues. And when the glare of the gas- 
lights began to pale before the grey 
dawn the Silent Man fell asleep in a 
chair. He had been drinking heavily, 
and his head was bent forward on his 
breast. Women looked at him and 
laughed. 

Stephen gazed at him with tired eyes; 
he seemed to see himself as in a glass, 
and the reflection was not a pleasant 
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one. He began to wish that he could 
wake up. The dream no longer interested 
him ; it had lost the charm of novelty. 
And the women crept away, and the 
Silent Man slept on, until at length some 
sailors spied him and began to whisper 
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to each other. After deliberating for a 
minute they came softly over to him, 
and began to feel in his pockets. Their 
eyes glittered, and a look of joy came 
into their cruel faces, for they found 
money in plenty. Gold, silver, and bank- 
notes they took from him. 

At last one, more avaricious than the 
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rest, unbuttoned the sleeping man’s coat 
and felt in the pockets of his waistcoat: 
he did this so roughly that the Man 
awoke, and, seeing that he was being 
robbed, sprang at the sailor who was 
bending over him. A sharp fignt ensued. 


MAN HAD DRAWN A KNIFE” 


The Silent Man struggled desperately: 
he uttered no cry, but his eyes flashed 
like diamonds, and the veins in his fore- 
head stood out like knotted cords. But 
he was like to be overpowered, for he was 
wrestling with four strong men. Stephen 
felt sorry that he was being worsted in 
the fight, and he longed to be able t0 
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help him, but he could not. A moment 
later he saw to his horror that the Silent 
Man had drawn a knife from his pocket 
and had stabbed the sailor who had 
robbed him. The man fell heavily. 

Then the Silent Man breathed hard, 
and glared around him ; he saw that the 
other sailors had taken long knives from 
their pockets and were coming towards 
him. With a spring like that of a wild 
cat he leapt at the nearest man and 
buried the blood-stained knife in his 
breast. The man staggered back, and 
sank into a chair with a deep groan. 
The Silent Man flung the knife on the 
ground and fled ; and Stephen, glancing 
at it, saw that it had a quaint ivory 
handle, inlaid with gold and precious 
stones, and he recognised it as one that 
he had in his library at home. 

He was horrified, but he told himself 
that it was but a dream, and he laughed 
at his bewilderment of the moment, and 
resigned himself to the old familiar 
position of onlooker at what he felt 
assured were the visionary fortunes of 
the Man who was so like himself. 
And so the dream went on with pain- 
ful realism. He saw the Silent Man 
captured one night in a low lodging- 
house, and saw him later on tried for 
murder. He saw the dingy old court, 
the crowd of long-robed barristers, the 
grim face of the judge, and finally he 
heard the Silent Man condemned to 
death, and he felt sorry for him, for he 
knew that he was not really guilty of 
the awful crime of murder. But he 
whom he pitied seemed indifferent to 
the fate that awaited him; he never 
spoke a word, and his face was calm and 
impassive, as though it were a block of 
cold marble. Then, as the dream went 
on, he saw him sitting in his prison cell, 
and one morning he saw a man come in 
and bind his arms with rope, and a 
clergyman with a grave, sad face, spoke 
earnestly to him, but the Silent Man 
never answered a word; and they led 
him along a stone passage, and a bell 
tolled mournfully outside. 

And Stephen, following behind him, 
began to be afraid, for he knew that the 
Silent Man was going to his death. 

But he smiled to himself, for he re- 
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membered that it was but a vision, and 
he knew that he would soon wake up, 
and find everything as it had been when 
he fell asleep. 

And he saw the Silent Man mount the 
gallows, and they put a white cloth over 
his head,and the clergyman prayed aloud. 

And he was indeed afraid, and he said 
to himself, “1 must awake!” 

And then by a supreme struggle, by 
an effort of will which seemed to rend 
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him through and through, Stephen King 
assembled his being, and brought to- 
gether that part of him which had been 
the onlooker, and his physical self—not 
to find himself sitting in the shaded 
radiance of his study, but standing he 
knew not where. 

He felt that something was over his 
face, shutting out the light of Heaven 
from his eyes, and he tried to put up his 
hands to take away the thing that was 
over his head, but he could not do so, 
for his arms were bound tightly to his 
side. . . . He heard a man’s voice 
uttering prayers, and the deep tone of 
a bell fell on his ears. And Stephen 
King cried aloud in his agony, for he 
knew that that which he had dreamt 
had been no dream, but that the Silent 
Man was—himself 
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a more persistent follower than 
the vaudeville entertainer, and it 
is almost with a sense of pity 

that one looks on the hundreds of variety 

artists striving to outvie each other in 

the well-oiled performances of acrobat, 

juggler, and trick-rider. Marvellous as 

some of these “turns” undoubtedly are, 

they are nevertheless extremely tedious 

to watch, inasmuch as the spectator 

invariably guesses how the trick will 

work out, and what will be the next 

item. As I say, things were becoming 

just a little stale,and managers of the 

great variety halls were casting eagerly 

about for something novel, when Ugo 

Biondi arrived on the 

scene and set all London 

talking by his marvel- 

lous performances, the 

separate features of 

which involved the 

greatest skill—in fact, 

distinct genius. 

To describe the per- 

sonal appearance of 

Signor Biondi is no 

simple task, for it is his 

profession to  charac- 

terise other personages, 

and not himself. Briefly, 

he is a short but ex- 

tremely powerfully built 

man. His complexion 

at once stamps him as 

an Italian—he was born 

in Florence—black jet 

hair and a sallow face 

being at once noticeable. 

Agile as a cat, he is able 

to cover the ground at a 

pace which would be 

envied by professional 

sprinters. 
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As I wended my way to Biondi’s 
dressing-room at the Tivoli, where, by 
the way, the famous Protean artist has 
performed for nearly six months, certain 
forebodings came over me on account of 
my utter ignorance of Italian, the English 
vocabulary of Biondi being limited to 
about a hundred words. My fears, how- 
ever, were quickly disbanded, for I was 
accosted by Mr. Obermayer, who intro- 
duced himself as my subject’s manager. 
Fortunately, Mr. Obermayer is a perfect 
linguist, so all was plain sailing, 

“What made you take up your pecu- 
liar profession?” I inquired, after survey- 
ing the one hundred costumes and three 
hundred wigs which the room contained. 
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THE LOVER 


“My love for music principally. No, 
I don’t come from a theatrical stock. 
My father was a Custom House official 
at Florence, and fairly well off. He 
desired that I should study law, and | 
accordingly attended certain lectures, 
but the result was‘ no good, no good,’” 
and Biondi shook his head mournfully. 
“I was then practising in a preliminary 
Manner the art of making my voice 
produce sounds, the scale of which could 
be varied in all directions. By constant 
application I was enabled to couple a 
fairly good contralto with a tenor voice, 
thus being able to sing a duet of male 
and female parts without the slightest 
effort. With the help of a little money 
and influence I was enabled to give small 
entertainments in Milan, where my 
nightly services were valued at the sum 
of five francs.” 

“You soon mounted the ladder, I 
Suppose ?” 

“Yes, then my journeys commenced, 


and I visited Spain, France, the States, 
and’ South America, where I think | 
acquitted myself with a fair amount of 
credit. Then I came to England, where 
I contracted with the Tivoli manage- 
ment to perform for four weeks at £150 
per week. My success being established, 
I am staying in the Strand until October 
at £100 a week. They are very good 
to me, and the English too,” added 
Biondi in his quaint way. 

“English audiences, are they appre- 
ciative ?” 

“Most certainly; of all the people 
before whom I have appeared, your 
English people are the most ready to 
show their appreciation for an artist’s 
talents. They are not réservé. And 
they are distinctly a hero-worshipping 
nation. When I first came to London, 
my programme included the representa- 
tion, as it does now, of certain celebrated 
composers, such as Zambaion, Verdi, 
Rossini, Wagner and Gounod. This 
part of the programme was received 
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with a fair amount of applause, but I 
was privately advised that a few addi- 
tions, such as Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
August Manns and Dan _ Godfrey, 
would add still further to the warmth of 
my reception. I immediately set about 
securing the necessary particulars of 
these characters, and the result was an 
increase in the applause I never ex- 
pected.” 

As ten o'clock ap- 
proached I knew that 
Biondi’s big item in 
the programme was 
due, so 1 begged leave 
to watch the show from 
behind. Permission 
was granted, and I 
found myself seated in 
a chair gazing eagerly 
at four assistants who 
were carefully placing 
the numerous para- 
phernalia in readiness. 
To watch Biondi from 
behind the scenes is 
really more wonderful 
than to watch him in 
front. How a young 
man, and he is only 
twenty-five, with eight 
or nine different 
characters to represent 
in one act can success- 
fully carry on a comedy 
full of much by-play 
alone on the stage it 
is difficult to imagine. 
Yet this and more is 
what Biondi does. 
Briefly, his programme 
is this: the curtain is 
raised, and Ugo Biondi appears in 
evening dress, but with knee-breeches 
and stockings, wielding a baton in his 
hand. He then, by way of introduction, 
sings a comic Neapolitan song, specially 
composed for his voice. Then follows a 
double character sketch, entitled Zhe 
Music Lesson, in which Biondi appears, 
first as the professor with his somewhat 
ancient voice; and then as the pupil, a 
lady gifted with a high soprano of the 
Steam-whistle order. When the pro- 
fessor retires behind the piano in order to 
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better instruct his pupil, who enters by 
another door, there ensues a duet—both 
parts needless to say by Biondi—the 
rendering of which is, indeed, realistic. 
The faces of most of the audience when 
the figure behind the piano, apparently 
the professor, turns out to be a dummy, 
can be better imagined than described, 

But it is in his final piece that Bioncj 
shows to best advan- 
tage. At present this 
is a dramatic comedy 
in one act, entitled 
Discovered,thedr watts 
persone consisting of 
five characters, all the 
work of the great artist. 
The acting of this piece 
is truly remarkable. No 
sooner does Biondi 
leave the stage by one 
door made up as a 
fashionable lady than 
he enters by another 
doing duty for the 
husband, an agent of 
police. The other 
members of the cast 
include a student and 
a decrepit old butler. 
The time Biondi took 
to change his clothes 
was in most cases less 
than five seconds, and, 
in one case, leaving the 
stage as a woman and 
reappearing as 4 
wastrel minstrel, the 
time occupied was 
barely three seconds. 
His impersonation ol 
well-known musical 
composers is as wonderful as it is unique. 
No sooner do the head and shoulders 0 
Rossini disappear, than there appeaf 
those of Mascagni, or Liszt, or Wagner, 
or Sousa, or Sullivan, each accompanie 
in turn by his own composition on te 
orchestra. 

I got a word with the great man alter 
the performance. “ Very hot work, Mt 
said. I agreed, and asked him what 
were the attributes to his ph nomenal 
success. “Well,” he replied—to tral» 
late—*“ one must be gifted with the finest 
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powers of acting, singing, ventriloquism, 
mimicry, and aquick brain. Then every 
detail must be studied for weeks, and 
the minutest of the lot carefully arranged. 
No, I never had a mishap—at least, not 
since 1 have been a professional. My 
assistants have been with me since I 
started, and are as well acquainted with 
the general arrangements as myself. 
Things go, as you saw, just like a 
machine, and it only need be said that 
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the slightest slip would ruin the whole 
show.” 

Signor Biondi changes his programme 
as often as possible; one of his pieces, 
an Artistic Contest, actually contain- 
ing eighteen characters, while A Day’s 
Outing, another sketch, contains four- 
teen. Although he has only been engaged 
in his work two and a-half years, his 
reputation as the greatest character re- 
presentative of the age is fully justified. 
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TITLED CRIMINALS—I//1. 


IVE years after the execution of immediately adjourned into an unoccu- 

Earl Ferrers the Peers were pied room, drew their swords, and fought. 

again assembled at Westminster Chaworth was run through the body and 

Hall for the trial on a capital died a few hours later. On April 11th 

charge of one of their number. This following Lord Byron was tried by his 

was Lord Byron, of Newstead Abbey, Peers on the charge of murder. Of this 

in Nottinghamshire, whose other and he was acquitted, but was found guilty 

far greater claim to a place in men’s’ of manslaughter. He claimed his privi- 

memories is that he was the great-uncle, lege of peerage, and was discharged on 
and the immediate predecessor in the payment of his fees. 

title, of one of the greatest of English A trial which was far more tmemor- 





poets. In 1765 there was in London an _ able, on account both of the intense 
institution known as the Nottingham- public excitement it created and of the 
Hid shire Club, whose members, the squires character and personality of the culprit 
: and noblemen of that county, were accus- was that of the Duchess of Kingston for 
tomed to meet for convivial purposes at bigamy, in April, 1776. The Duchess, 
the Star and Garter tavern, in Pall Mall. who as Elizabeth Chudleigh had been a 
At one of these meetings, held on the conspicuous figure in Court and fashion- 
| 26th of January, it chanced that Lord able circles for thirty years before the trial 
Byron and a near neighbour of his, Mr. which doomed her to a place among 
Chaworth, got into controversy on the noble criminals, was the daughter 

| subject of game preservation. Lord Colonel Chudleigh, who in the early part 


Byron, who seems to have had a strong of the last century held an_ official 

tincture of the Radical opinions after- position in Chelsea Hospital. She was 

wards so vigorously proclaimed by his born about 1720, and was remarnable 

successor, held views on the subject even from childhood, for her beauty an 

which were very heterodox in the eyes her wit. Through the influence of the 

of his brother squires ; and the discus- celebrated Mr. Pulteney, afterwards Ear! 
| sion between him and Mr. Chaworth of Bath, Sir Robert Walpole’s great 
became so warm that angry words political antagonist, who was very fond 
| were exchanged. From the evidence of the girl, she obtained at eighteen 
; 


of eye-witnesses it would appear years of age a position as one of the 
that Mr. Chaworth was the more Maids-of-Honour to the Princess 0 
excited, and that he flung out what Wales,and soon became one of the most 
sounded like a challenge. Others inter- brilliant members of the little Court 
vened to prevent a quarrel, and the maintained by the Prince at Leicestet 
matter blew over for the moment; but Hlouse. As she had no fortune, she was 
unluckily Lord Byron imagined that naturally eager to make a good m atch, 
unless he took up Mr. Chaworth’s and was engaged for a time to Duke 


defiance his courage might be exposed of Hamilton, who afterwards marrie¢ 
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to imputation. As the two were leaving one of the two beautiful Miss Gunning 
the tavern together, he called on Mr. But an aunt, Mrs. Hanmer, for some 
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Chaworth to give him satisfaction. They reason disapproved of this engagement, 
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and managed to break it off. She was 
resolved that her niece should wed the 
Hon. Augustus Hervey, a young naval 
oficer who was in the succession to the 
Earldom of Bristol. She contrived a 
meeting between the pair at Win- 
chester races, while Elizabeth was still 
smarting under a sense of unmerited ill- 
reatment at the hands of her former 
lover. Captain Hervey was soon very 
much in love; Miss Chudleigh, though 
she did not reciprocate his passion, was 
willing to give her hand in exchange for 
the prospect, distant though it might be 
of a Countess’s coronet, and the marriage 
was celebrated, with as much secrecy as 
possible, in the private chapel of a Mr. 
Meirill, at Laniston, near Winchester, 
with whom Mrs. Hanmer and her niece 
were staying on a visit. It was agreed 
that the union should not be publicly 
announced, as it would have entailed the 
loss of the young wife’s post as Maid-of- 
Honour, and this prospect did not suit 
either herself or Captain Hervey. Two 
days after the ceremony the pair parted 
—the lady to return to Court, and her 
husband to resume his naval command. 
For two or three years afterwards they 
occasionally had brief meetings in Lon- 
don, very much against the will of the 
Maid-of-Honour; two children were 
successively born of the marriage, but 
Miss Chudleigh, as she was still invari- 
ably styled, contrived to keep these 
incidents secret, like the marriage, and 
neither of the children long survived. 
Miss Chudleigh continued to figure 
prominently at Court, and though she 
belonged to the establishment of the 
Prin ess of Wales, she contrived—pro- 
bably by dint of her personal charms 
rather than by her wit—to create a con- 
siderable impression on the King, who 
was now a widower. His Majesty was 
present at a subscription masquerade or 
fancy dress ball given at Ranelagh in 
1749, at which Miss Chudleigh appeared 
as “Iphigeneia attired for the sacrifice.” 
fer costume, or rather lack of costume, 
in this character startled even the strong 
nerves of her contemporaries, as is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by the comments of 
two distinguished onlookers. | Horace 
Walpole says Miss Chudleigh was “I phi- 
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geneia, but so naked that you would 
have taken her for Andromeda.” The 
remark of Mrs. Montagu, the famous 
“bluestocking,” is still more emphatic: 
“Miss Chudleigh’s dress, or rather un- 
dress, was remarkable. She was Iphi- 
geneia for the sacrifice, but so naked, the 
high-priest might easily inspect the 
entrails of the victim. The Maids-of- 
Honour (not of maids the strictest) were 
so offended that they would not speak 
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to her.” But if the Maids-of-Honour 
were shocked, the King was not. On the 
contrary, Horace Walpole records that a 
few days later another masquerade was 
held by his Majesty’s command, in special 
honour of Miss Chudleigh, “with whom 
our gracious monarch has a mind to 
believe himself in love—so much in love 
that at one of the booths he gave her a 
fairing for her watch which cost him five- 
and-thirty guineas.” 

From the general tenor of Miss 
Chudleigh’s conduct, both at that time 
and afterwards, there is no reason to 
doubt that she would have been perfectly 
willing to accept the position of Royal 
mistress. But King George’s regard for 
her seems soon to have died out. Not 
long afterwards she made a more per- 
manent conquest of the heart of Evelyn 
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Pierrepoint, the last Duke of Kingston, 
a man very many years older than her- 
self and in a very weak state of health. 
She had long been anxious to destroy 


AUGUSTUS HERVEY, EARL OF BRISTOL 


all trace of her secret marriage with 
Captain Hervey, and had gone so far as 
to tear the record of it out of the registe1 
at Laniston Chapel—though, when her 
husband soon afterwards succeeded to 
the Earidom of Bristol, she thought it 
expedient to restore the document to its 
place. As, however, the Duke, after an 
intimacy of some years’ duration, was 
wishful to marry her, her anxiety for the 
dissolution of her first marriage revived. 
She made various proposals to Lord 
Bristol for the contrivance of a divorce, 
and even offered to commit some mis- 
conduct which would ensure his obtaining 
one; but his Lordship, who now seems to 
have detested her much more than he had 
ever loved her, refused all overtures of this 
kind until it happened that he himseli 
became desirous of concluding another 
alliance. Thereupon a suit of “jactitation 
of marriage” was instituted by the lady 
in the Ecclesiastical Court with Lord 
Bristol's consent and collusion, and a sen- 
tence of divorce was obtained. In 1769, 
twenty-three yearsafterher first ill-starred 
union, Elizabeth Chudleigh was publicly 
married to the Duke of Kingston. 


The Duke only survived the marriage 
for a few years, and when he died he 
left to his wife his entire property, which 
was of enormous amount, on condition 
that she should not marry again. To 
this prohibition she did not at all object, 
for it did not impose any restraint on 
the licentious course of life she at once 
adopted. Her misbehaviour was, how- 
ever, so scandalous as to arouse public 
reprobation, and she went to Italy, 
where she resided in Rome with much 
splendour, and was treated with great 
distinction at the Papal Court. But the 
relatives of the late Duke of Kingston, 
hoping to invalidate his will, procured a 
legal investigation into the circumstances 
attending the dissolution of her first 
marriage, and eventually the decree of 
the Ecclesiastical Court was pronounced 
invalid. She returned to England in 
haste to defend her interests, and was 
forthwith indicted for bigamy. The 
trial took place before the  ’eers in 
Westminster Hall, and aroused probably 
a greater amount of public interest than 
any previous function of the kind. The 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, among 
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other members of the Royal family, ane 
other distinguished personages were 
present day after day. The Duchess 
presented herself attired in deep moura- 
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ing. Her behaviour was_ generally 
decent and dignified, and she did not 
quail even before the terrible Thuriow, 
who, as Attorney-General, was chiefly 
responsible for the prosecution; but 
Hannah More, who was among the 
spectators, records that scarcely a trace 
of her once enchanting beauty was dis- 
coverable, and that “but for her white 
face she might easily have been taken 
for a bale of bombazine.” 

Though the affair created so great a 
noise, it was regarded by many people 
as very much of a judicial farce. The 
Duchess herself had petitioned for the 
trial, and Horace Walpole and others 
openly expressed the opinion that her 
chief motive was her love of notoriety. 
In that case she paid a rather dear price 
for her whim; for Thurlow, who was 
seldom gentle with anybody, did not 
spare her Grace of Kingston. When 
the judges, on being consulted, had 
unanimously overruled her preliminary 
plea of the validity of the decree of 
divorce pronounced by the Ecclesiastical 


Court, he opened the case against her in 
a speech marked throughout by a tone 
of sarcastic contempt of the noble 
prisoner. “No part of the present com- 
plaint,” he said, “turns upon any ruin 
brought on the blameless character of 
injured innocence, or to any corruption 


supposed to be introduced where 
modesty before prevailed. If it be 
true that the sacred rights of matrimony 
have been violated, I am afraid it must 
also appear that dry lucre was the 
whole inducement—cold fraud the only 
means to perpetrate the crime.” During 
the progress of the trial, the Duchess on 
one occasion hinted pretty broadly at 
Thurlow’s own notorious freedom of 
life. He was greatly enraged, and in 
retaliation he contended, when she had 
been found guilty, and had claimed the 
privilege of peerage, that she was liable 
either to be hanged or to be branded 
with a hot iron. This argument was, 
however, overruled, and the Duchess was 
discharged on payment of her fees. She 
went abroad immediately afterwards, 
escaping service of a writ me ereat regno, 
and spent the rest of her life in Russia, 
Poland, and France. She died in Paris 
in 1788, leaving property in France alone 
valued at £200,000, besides large posses- 
sions in England and Russia. With all 
her faults, Elizabeth Chudleigh was un- 
doubtedly a very clever and _ strong- 
minded woman, and Mr. Walford, in the 
interesting sketch of her career which 
he gives in his Zales of Our Great 
Families, \eans on the whole to the 
opinion that she was more sinned against 
than sinning. 
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A SUBURBAN DAWN 


SLOWLY, and as it were with infinite pain, 
The dull light creeps into a formless sky— 
From a close cage within the slum hard by, 

Credulous, one cock shrills again—again— 


His unresponsive call. 


And, to the train, 


Unreal as in a dream, loud-echoing feet 
Stumble and clatter down the silent street: 
Then with weird, long-drawn cries, gathering amain 
The town awakes: and, for a little while, 
Its breath is pure and sweet: its sky is fair, 
As if to mock the toilers on their way. 
But soon shall rise a reek of grime and guile 
And avarice, to poison the good air— 
So cometh Sorrow—and men call it Day! 


EDWARD F. STRANGE. 
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WRITTEN BY NIMMO CHRISTIE, 

p) AT is life without the 
taste of honour? An 
empty bicker,a flower- 
less root, a song with- 

outa tune! Wanting 
it, a man has small joy in 
the sharp breath of winter, 
or the rising of the sun. 
It is not so now, they say: 
to-day one may be a 
sheep, and look honest 
folk in the eyes. That I 
know not, nor wish to 
My glance is ever backwards. 
Better is it, 


know. 
Of the old times I tell. 


Ranald, white one and pure-blooded, 
your flesh should be lost to earth and 


sea, with never a “ Hail” to Mary for 
you, than that your foot should still press 
the short green grass, a constant worm 
at your heart ! 

It was a proud day for Glen Kilrie 
the day Ranald and his followers came 
home. Not fruitless had the foray been 
against the Men of the Blue Hill. Every 
raider had more than his own of swords 
and war gear. And, sweetest sign of all ! 
the green tartan of the clan was dull 
with the best of all dyes—the dye bought 
not at the market cross, but with the 
stout arm and the keen blade. 

“ Who had dreamt it was in the heart 
of him, the white laddie!” said hard- 
faced Moira to her slip of a girl. At 
the sheiling door they stood. 

“Listen to you now!” answered the 
girl warmly. She was seeing the youth 
through young eyes, and it’s they put 
the glamour on the world! “Is it a 
reason he should not be bold that he’s 
fair; and, in the reel of Tulloch, light- 
footed asa deer? Bravery is not only 
with the black beard and the rough 
forehead.” 

The mother laughed at the girl’s 
glowing cheeks. “It was the same with 
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me, my lamb,” she said ; “all were bold 
who were bonnie. But I’m old now, and 
it’s the differ | know.” The pipes were 
screaming loud the pibroch of victory ; 
and the woman paused to listen and beat 
the swing of it with her foot. After a 
while she added, “ One-legged Roderick 
will be the glad man at that tune this 
day.” 

“Yes,” agreed the girl; “and ’twill 
be an hour of dule for Malcolm of the 
Dark Brow.” 

In the Chief’s house at night were 
gathered the men of the clan to honour 
the victors. On one side of the white- 
haired chief, Roderick the One-legged, 
sat his son Ranald; on the other side 
was Dark Malcolm, Roderick’s half- 
brother. At the pine board were the 
fighters and the wise men. Red signs 
of the late business were not wanting on 
arm and face, nor would be for many a 
long day. For why should water be 
asked to take away the mark of a man’s 
good deeds ? 

Sheep had been killed and a swine, 
and the air was fat with the odour of 
roasting and boiling. Soon the little 
black knives were at the juicy work, and 
the hour for merriment and the ale-cup 
was come. 

“’Twas a brave fight, Donald—here's 
toit!” said Red Hamish, looking deeply 
into his cup, and with his mind fondly 
back atthe foray. “ There will be greetit’ 
of bairns and women at the Blue Hill 
the night.” Then lowering his voice, 
“Ken you aught of the deeds of Ranald? 
Words will be wanted.” 

“Deil take me if I once saw him for 
the reek! It’s the queer one he’s look- 
ing : uneasy as a weasel. But | could 
speak for a long hour of the brulzie.” 

“ Ay, and your own doings.” 

“Not on yours, I may say!” 

“I’m as pretty a man as you; and 
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that I'll prove if you'll step out to the 
rass!” 

The fiery Hamish sprang to his feet 
and glared at his comrade. 

“Peace! peace! Hamish, Donald,” 
said the One-legged Chief. “There has 
been blood enough for a seven days. 
This is a time for pleasure and pressing 
of the hand. Kinsmen, fill up! I bid 
you drink to the keen young one, my 
son, your chief when I am gone—I care 
not now how soon, since he is worthy. 
Sorrow is in me I cannot stump with 
you as in the old days—curses on the 
Athol dog’s hand! But when Ranald 
is amongst you I am not far away. 
Drink to Ranald! and let one tell the 
deeds he wrought with the sword or the 
black knife. Still as a stone is his 
tongue about himself.” 

“To Ranald! to Ranald!” cried the 
lusty throats, and bickers were drained 
of their last drop of brown liquor. 

But none save Red Hamish had aught 
to tell of what Ranald had done in ‘the 
battle, and his tale halted like a 


grallocked deer. 
“The saints help you, Hamish!” cried 


Malcolm, the chief’s brother, with a 
sneering laugh, “the reek is in your 
throat, just as it was in the eyes of the 
others on the field. You have as much 
to tell as they were able to see, and that 
was just nothing at all.” 

Now Dark Malcolm had desired to 
lead the foray himself, having designs of 
one day being chief. “My nephew, 
Ranald,” he had said, “is but a lad. Let 
me lead this once. When he is older 
none shall follow him more gladly than 
I.” But Roderick the One-legged had 
made answer: “No; Ranald is child of 
mine. He follows none. Leader you 
cannot be while Ranald is to the fore.” 
After, Malcolm had ever an ill-look for 
Roderick’s fair son, and sought to belittle 
him when he dared. 

The vexed chieftain, after hearing 
Malcolm’s gibing words, roared angrily 
ba the bard, the babbling teller of tales: 
Sing us a song, a loud song, lazy one! 
Is the reek also in your gizzard? Let 
your voice stir us and make warm our 
blood, if you would keep your skin 
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Into his ancient strain beginning “Sons 
of heroes,” the aged bard hastily raised 
his shaking voice. The old impossible 
deeds that in his day had done duty for 
Roderick himself, and had served others 
long before him, were told anew to the 
honour of Ranald. Was not he the 
Giant-slayer, the Torrent-stemmer, the 
Feeder of the Black Ravens? Where on 
earth or sea was another like to him ? 

With a mocking smile on his lip 
Malcolm beheld the young Ranald suffer 
this senseless eulogy. But the jog of 
the rhyme, the spell of the child-learnt 
words were enough for the others, the 
simpler ones. Ranald became to them 
one of their great heroes. No longer 
was he mere mortal like themselves. He 
was grown a worthy theme for song, a 
wonder as of the old times. It is thus 
the bard’s voice changes the world to the 
foolish and believing. 

While the song lasted, Ranald sat, 
white-faced, dull-eyed, thinking in his 
The hateful fight 
rose again before him—the quick tongues 
of flame, the gleaming steel, the fierce 
loud slogan, the shouts, the groans, the 
o’ermastering dread of death, the fear of 
shame, the hiding shroud of smoke, and 
the victorious cries of his clansmen. 
The grievous thoughts he had endured 
in the struggle were born anew while the 
bard was loud in meaningless praises— 
praises to Ranald’s ear, worded in 
deliberate mockery. 

“What am I,” he cried in his heart, 
“that in my veins should run the blood 
of brave ancestors? O, let me hide 
myself on some solitary coast far from 
men’s eyes and tongues.” 

Once he caught Malcolm’s look upon 
him, and fancied his uncle gathered from 
his troubled aspect the shameful and 
gnawing secret—a secret too loud and 
full of pain to be long hidden. And the 
result if it should be discovered? He 
thought of the consequent refusal by his 
kinsmen of the hand of friendship, of 
his stricken father’s grief, of his uncle's 
sarcasms and triumph, and felt on his 
head the sorrows of a world. 

“Ranald! Ranald! our chief! our 
hero!” was the cry of the clansmen 
when the bard had made an end of his 
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““FAREWELL, O LUCKLESS FATHER" 


song. “Health and a young bride ¢s 
him.” 

From his seat slowly rose the son of 
Roderick. His words flowed thin and 
broken like a stream in a_ thirsty 
summer. 

“I am not worthy of your bard’s 
verses, of your applause, kinsmen,” he 
said, with eyes that sought the floor. 
“Yet would | like to show that, weak as 


is my flesh, my heart has stri 
wards strong things—things w 
song and memory. There is 
that since the ploy of the Blue H 
to be done. Kinsmen, will you 
me and do it?” 

The thought of more carnage t 
men’s eyes. 

“ Ay, to the world’s end, and 
beyond the Spey.” 
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« Then on the cross of the dirtk pledge 
me your word to fulfil any command of 
mine without question and on the 
instant—to strike without flinching the 
quarry I shall point out were it your 
dearest.” 

On the rood the word was joyfully 
pledged. “ When,” asked Hamish, hot 
with the drink, “when shall we make 
ready? It’s my hand that’s weary 
doing nobody’s business.” 

“Now,” answered Ranald. “The sky 
is pale with morning behind the Hill 
of Blair. Enough has been eaten and 
drunk. On with your fighting gear and 
meet me at the one-mile wood.” 

Each man sought his own but and 
ben, and Ranald was left alone with 
his father, the old and war-worn. The 
chieftain sat huddled up on his seat, 
open-mouthed and sleeping noisily. 
He dreamt of the future of his clan 
when he should be gone. It was become 
the greatest between Spey and Tay; 
and Ranald was its chief. “And they 
named you the lily-one, the child-faced, 
Ranald, my brave!” he muttered. 

Ranald unbuckled his sword-belt from 
his hip, and flung it on the floor. His 
sword he snapped across his knee, and 
in the midst of the smouldering pine- 
logs cast his shene-dhu. “Farewell, O 
luckless father,” he said, “the last of 
your race salutes you. When you 
awake, think your son has done the 
ouly thing son of yours could do. The 
a of God is heavy on you. Fare- 
well.” 


When Ranald joined his fully armed 
men at the one-mile wood, they saw 
with wonder he carried neither sword 


nor targe. But so stern and high was 
his face, and he walked with so sure 
and swift a foot, that they could not 
think his mind had played him false. 
On through the wet, knee-deep heather 
and grass they marched, stirring the 
heavy brown grouse. The grey, hook- 
beaked whaup wheeled round and o’er 
them, screaming angrily at the invaders 
of its solitudes. In their ears a snell 
wind whistled, and the dawn had no 
gladness in it. 

“What fool’s course is this ?” said one 
to his neighbour. “I thought it had 
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been Tullibardine’s swine; but Ben-y- 
Gloe is westward.” 

In the cold north was no enemy, yet 
northward they fared! A struggling 
sun glimpsing over the Boar’s Snout saw 
the deerskin brogues in a difficult land 
of whin and stone. For a moment they 
halted at the quiet birthplace of the 
Black-water that, strong and loud, 
washed their own Glen Kilrie. 

Here was it that Ranald said the one 
word (forgetting his “ Forward”) that 
was in his mouth that long walk. “God's 
earth, and Roderick’s, is a fine place to 
draw breath in!” said he. Sharp he put 
to the end of the saying, “ Learn that 
same or ever it is too late.” And he 
said it where a brock would not have 
made his den! 

Little time was there for taking 
pleasure in the black stones and the bare 
grey earth—if pleasure there was in 
them. A draught of the spring, and 
again to the weary wet march. Into 
what land? Against what foe? 

“I ken now!” said an old man of 
lagging foot, as a wild pass was entered — 
a pass of boulders like Angus stirks for 
size and darkness. “It’s fifty year since 
I was at the Craven’s Craig. What are 
we here for the day ?” 

They put foot to the slope of a steep 
mountain and struck skyward. As they 
climbed, an eagle rose from above them. 
Pausing amid the clouds, he watched 
their ascent. Years were on his head, 
and the last band he had been disturbed 
by—and that was on a long yesterday— 
had brought him fat and fair feathers. 
Deep breath and the strong toe at 
length carried Ranald and his friends to 
a high rocky level. On one side was a 
sheer leap into air a goat would have 
winked at. What looked like two or 
three clean-picked bones were lying 
near ; maybe they were but barkless fir- 
branches. 

“In God’s name, Ranald,” asked 
Hamish, “ what are we in this uncanny 
spot for? There is no foe here!” 

“ There is that, and the worst the clan 
has known! Mind, kinsmen all, your 
solemn word on the cross. Take your 
claymores and, at my word, strike.” 

“Strike! There is none to strike.” 
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“ WHY 


“ Listen. 
think. 


I am not the true man you 
It was sickness to me last night 
to hear your generous words, to see your 


kind eyes. At the Blue Hill I, Ranald, 
Roderick’s son, in the reek of battle, 
turned and fled. Only when din and 
danger were over did I creep again 
amongst you. Like my face, my heart 
is white as a woman's. It is right mine 
should be a craven’s doom on the 


DO YOU WAIT?” 


Craven’s Craig; that the wild birds 
should have their share of me. Hamis', 
kinsmen, strike deep. Here is the 
foe!” 

It was then Ranald looked the her 
His bonnet was off. He stood wid 
chested, open-eyed before his brethre! 
The wind’s rough hand meddled with 
his curls that were lint for lightness. In 
his breast were fear and joy : fear at the 





THE CRAVEN’S CRAIG 


cold breath of death that was on him; 
joy at giving good-bye to his shame. 

“Hold!” shouted Dark Malcolm, 
whose pulse was leaping, for he saw him- 
self chief. “ Why should we end him ? 
Herds are not so rife. The cow’s tail 
needs not a pretty man, nor the midden!” 

Never a word said Hamish the Red, 
but with a back blow of his heavy hand 
he smote the sneering one on the mouth, 
so that from Malcolm’s twisted jaw no 
more after came a straight sound. 

“ Strike, brothers!” cried Ranald anew. 
“Why do you wait? Think on your 
oath!” 

But no hand moved to do his bidding. 
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Itwas Hamish that answered, solemnly 
firmly, putting up his steel. 

“Oath or no oath, true man or craven, 
this cannot be, Ranald. You are son of 
Roderick, and Roderick is our chieftain. 
The world is wide and elsewhere than in 
Glen Kilrie “4 

He got no further, for Ranald with a 
leap was over the edge into the gulf. 

“Kinsmen,” said Hamish, later, “speak, 
if it so please you, of his last leap—it 
was done like aclansman. But tell not 
of his cry. Who names it has to reckon 
with me, and this.” He laid a finger on 
the hilt of his claymore. 

But Hamish, too, treads the quiet land. 
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The Fashions of the Month 


_—_— ~~ 0s 


FOR BRIDES ONLY 


F at any time in her life 

a girl has the right to 

say just what she will 

and what she will not 

wear, it is on that 

most important of 

all days—the day of 

her marriage. Yet 

no girl who has been 

properly taught, no 
matter how intense her de- 
sire may be to wear the 
regulation bridal dress, will 
drift into extravagances that 
later on she may regret. It 
is almost the right of every 
girl to be married in white. 
But when one is young it 
must be remembered that 
the white gown of simple 
material is quite as becom- 
ing as that which is more 
costly. First of all, before 
anything is said about 
fashions in wedding gowns, 
the average girl must be 
warned that the best fashion 
is the fashion of suitability; 
and that for the girl who is 
about to marry a man whose 
income is small, and who 
will give to his wife, for at 


least a few years, a very NO. I. 


quiet life, a very rich wed- 
ding toilette and an elaborate wedding 
are in extremely bad taste. 


THE MAKING OF THE BRIDE'S 
LINGERIE, 

Long before the frocks are to be 
made, when only two or three people 
know in what month the wedding day 
will be, Priscilla and her mother will 
give their thoughts to the making of the 
lingerie. Taking it for granted, then, 
that she has the amount of underwear 


usually possessed by the average girl, she 
will have a plentiful supply for the 
future if she add to that which she 
already possesses six new pieces of each 
kind. These may be pretty and daintily 
trimmed with lace and embroidery, but 
as each piece is made, remember the 
inclination of the laundress to ill-treat 
beautiful belongings. I do not advocate 
a greater quantity, because even under- 
wear goes out of fashion. 
It will grow yellow if not 
worn, and with the new 
gowns that will be required 
in the years to come there 
may be an absolutely new 
style of underwear required. 
As to stays —three pairs 
will be enough: a short pair 
of fine batiste for evening 
wear, a somewhat longer 
pair either of black satin or 
black coutil for general use, 
and another pair of the 
same style but of white 
material for wear with 
gowns that have light 
linings. One nice pair of 
walking shoes, one pair of 
keavy boots for rainy 
weather, a pair of dress 
slippers, a pair of bedroom 
slippers,a pair of low patent- 
leather shoes, and a pair of 
low russet shoes will be required. Many 
a girl has got married and been per- 
fectly happy without having all these 
shoes; but, if it is possible, I would 
suggest getting them, as there will then 
be enough to last for some time. As to 
stockings, six pairs, either of lisle or 
cotton, with the one silk pair to wear 
with your wedding gown, will be a 
sufficient supply. A dozen new hand- 
kerchiefs, having narrow hemstitched 
borders and the narrowest of lace frills 
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EXCESSIVE TEA DRINKING. 


A Really Nourishing Beverage Offered Free. 


To the sedentary brain worker who sits 
hour after hour in a stuffy room, coining 
his thoughts into current literature; to the 
lawyer poring over his brief, or reading 
hard; to the quill-driver, we say, take 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. Give up drinking 
tea, which, even if properly infused, is only 
a stimulant, and #o¢ a nourishing beverage. 
As usually decocted it is washy and <ele- 
terious, and the experience of Mr. L. Casel- 
ton, which has recently been published 
throughout the United Kingdom with such 
remarkable effect, is the experience of 
hundreds of thousands of people. Mr. 
Caselton, in the first place, wrote from 16, 
George Street, Greenwich, Londcn, S.E., 
as follows: ** I have derived so much bene- 
fit from the excellent Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
that I feel I must write and tell you. I 
have been for years a martyr to a very bad 
form of headache, which attacked me 
nearly every day, sometimes quite prostrat- 
ing me. I was advised to give up drinking 
tea entirely, and take cocoa as a beverage. 
I decided to try Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
which I commenced taking some months 
ago, and I am glad to say that since then 
I have been quite free from my dread enemy 
—headache. I feel confident that this 
was brought about by Vi-Cocoa, for I had 
tried numerous remedies without success. 
I find nothing picks me up so quickly as 
a cup of Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, after I 
have had a stiff day’s work in school. You 
are at liberty to make what use you like of 
this letter, and I shall be glad to testify 
personally to anyone what a real boon your 
excellent Food Beverage has proved to me.” 


@ 
Kn Oe 
(Foca (lei 
Now, it should be remembered that the 
man or woman with the strongest nervous 
system wins in the battle of life, for the 
nervous system controls and directs all the 
powers of a vigorousexistence. This being 


the case, the duty of all is to strengthen 
this controlling power, and it has been 





proved by the experience ot Mr. Caselton 
that nothing has been so effective in doing 
this as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. 

Another letter just to hand from this 
gentleman says that all his friends wh »m 
he has induced to give Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa a trial have invariably “stuck to it,” 
as have many thousands of others. Hence 
the phenomenal success of this wonderful 
Food Beverage. ‘‘I am still remarkably 
free from headaches, and am still letting 
the teapot severely alone. If at any time 
a representative would like an interview 
with me I should be happy to grant same, 
as I feel I could tell him much more about 
my case, and the happy results of taking 
on Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and you would be at 
perfect liberty to use any information I 
might give him. I am constantly being 
questioned—I might say ‘heckled’ as to 
the éond fides of my unsolicited testimonial, 
but in every case I think I have succeeded 
in convincing my friends. I am sure you 
would be of the same opinion as myself did 
you but know all I have suffered in the 
past.” 

The replenishing of the system from the 
wasting of tissues, which is going on every 
day, can only be accomplished by the 
proper assimilation of tood. 

It cannot be done with medicine. It can, 
however, be accomplished with a perfect, 
palatable, and agreeable Food Beverage. 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is such a Food 
Beverage, possessing, as it does, wonderful 
nourishing, strengthening, and stimulative 
powers, unsurpassed by any other Food 
Beverage. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is nota 
medicine. It does simply what it is claimed 
to do, and its strengthening powers are 
being recognised, as we have said, to an 
extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what is claimed 
for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and the pro- 
prietors are prepared to send to any reader 
who names 7he Ludyate (a post-card will 
do) a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa free and post paid. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is 6d., 9d., and 
is. 6d. It can be obtained from all 
Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, or from 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa Limited, 60, 61, 
and 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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outlining them, with the initials of your 
maiden name in white letters in the 
corner of each, will be a dainty addition 
to your trousseau. 


WHAT THE BRIDE WILL WEAR 


You have decided that you will be 
married in white satin. Wisely enough, 





arranged in that way then the protes- 
sional hair-dresser, having a piece of tulle 
at her command, will, after allowing it 
to cover your train, drape it in a bunch 
on top of your head, let it fall forward 
almost to the edge of your skirt, and then 
where it seems fullest she will split the 
tulle clear up above your forehead. 
Through this portion, just above 








your front hair, she will run a string, 
and when the time comes for throw- 
ing the veil back, which is a most 
troublesome thing to do, the maid- 
of-honour will simply slide it, curtain 
fashion, to each side; the string will 
not show on your hair, and yet when 
the veil is over your face the opening 
will not be visible in the fulness of 
the folds. This is the secret of a 
well-known hair-dresser, who has the 
reputation of being the best veil- 
draper in New York. 

The wedding costume, veil and 
all, is shown in the picture. The 
gown is of white satin—that beauti- 
ful cream white that you admired 
so much—and it is made with a 
full but plain skirt. The tulle veil, 
not worn over the face, is fastened 





you have chosen a good quality of satin, 
because you wish it to wear well, to drape 
richly in the folds that go to make the 
long-trained skirt. Then, too, you are to 
be, as the children say, “a real bride,” 
for you will wear a veil. The wearing of 
the veil over the face, its arrangement 
and its being thrown back by the maid- 
of-honour, is something that troubles you. 
Here is some advice: If you are going to 
wear your veil over your face save a little 
money and use it to pay a professional 
hair-dresser to drape your veil for you, 
otherwise you will never be certain of its 
remaining in position. The most becom- 
ing and the most suitable veil for a bride 
is that of tulle, which reaches almost to 
the edge of the train in the back and is 
very full. Occasionally point lace is used 
to trim a veil, but this does not add to 
its beauty nor its becomingness. The 
wearing of the veil over the face is going 
out of fashion, but if you fancy having it 


to the high coiffure (the hair must 
always be arranged high when a veil 
is worn) under a cluster of orange 
blossoms. The long, pointed sleeves, 
prettily full at the shoulders, are finished 
with frills of real point lace, and a frill in 
harmony flares out at the back of the 
crush collar. The crush belt is laid in 
soft folds and does not show its fastening, 
which is at the side. You will be wise 
in having no orange blossoms on your 
gown. They would have to be removed 
immediately after the wedding, since, 
although at any entertainments given in 
your honour afterward you may wear 
your wedding dress, there is only one 
time in your life when you may wear 
orange blossoms. 


WHAT THE MAID-OF-HONOUR WORE. 


The maid-of-honour shown in illus- 
tration exhibits the fancy that exists Just 
now for a bit of black to bring out the 
colour of her gown and intensify its con 
trast with that of the bride's. This lady- 
in-waiting wears a Frenchy-looking gow" 
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_ Animal Life. 


The “Ludgate” Photo -Competition 


COMPETITIONS. 
HAND CAMERA. 





. Humorous Subjects.—Ist prize, £1 
. Child Life—ist prize, 41 1s. and Medal; 2nd, 10s. 6d.; 3rd, 7s. 6d. 


STAND 


. General Competition.—tst prize, £1 1s. and Medal; 2nd, 10s. 6d.; 3rd, 7s. 6d. 
Ist prize, £1 1s. and Medal; 2nd, 10s. 6d.; 3rd, 7s. 6d. 

. Marine Subjects.—Ist prize, £1 1s. and Medal; 2nd, 10s. 6d.; 3rd, 7s. 6d. 
1s. and Medal; 2nd, 10s. 6d.; 3rd, 7s. 6d. 


CAMERA, 


. General Competition.—1st prize, £2 2s.; 2nd, £1 1s.; 3rd, Medal. 
. Humorous Subjects.—tst prize, £2 2s.; 2nd, £1 Is.; 3rd, Medal. 
. Child Life.—i1st prize, £2 2s.; 2nd, £1 1s.; 3rd, Medal. 


CONDITIONS. 


. The Competitions are open to all 


Photographers. 


. The Photographs must be mounted. 
. Printing by any process is allowed. 
. The Coupon below must be properly 


filled in and attached to the back 
of each Photograph. Competitors 
not complying with this rule will 
be disqualified. Persons can enter 
more than one Photograph, but a 
Coupon must be attached to each 
sent in for competition. 





5. The Proprietors reserve the right to 
reproduce free of charge any Photo- 
graph sent in. 

6. Unsuccessful prints cannot be re- 
turned. 


7. The decision of the Judges must be 
final. 


8. Photographs for competition must 
be marked “PHOTO,” and addressed 
to the COMPETITION EDITOR, 63, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. They 
must arrive not later than Aug. 31. 





THE “LUDGATE” PHOTOGRAPH COMPETITION. | 


AUGUST. 


Name — 


Address 





| Title of Photo_ 











I have read the rules of the above Competition and agree to abide by same, ana 
also declare this photo to be my own unaided work and copyright. 


Signed 


_ The above Competitions were announced in the July number, but by a 
slip of the pen the date for sending in photographs was announced as July 10 
July 31, as intended. The Competitions will therefore be kept open 
r month, and photographs will be received up to August 31. 
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of pink silk muslin, which is made over 
a white foundation. The skirt, which is 
not very wide, is covered with five pointed 
flounces, a narrow plaiting being at the 
extreme edge. Each flounce is bound 
with narrow black velvet ribbon. The 
full bodice of the soft silk is made to 
look elaborate by a bolero, which is 
attached to it at the arm and under-arm 
seams and goes under the belt. It is of 
pink velvet, having an _ elaborate 
design wrought upon it in black 
spangles, while its edges are bound 
with black velvet. .The sleeves are 
wrinkled in mousquetaire fashion, 
come far over the hands, and have 
epaulettes above the shoulders in 
harmony with the frills on the skirt. 
The hat has a brim of rough white 
straw and a Tam crown of pink 
velvet. At the left side, where it is 
raised slightly, is a bunch of pink 
roses; a band of black velvet is about 
the crown, and three black Prince of 
Wales tips stand above it in contrast 
with the roses. While this gown is 
specially suited for a maid-of-honour, 
it could also be worn by a single 
bridesmaid, but it is not advised for 
a group of attendants. 


THE GOWNS FOR THE BRIDESMAIDS. 


Fashion demands that bridesmaids 
should be dressed in some of the faint 
tints and also in white in honour to the 
bride. Any fabric—more or less light, 
of course—out of which a picturesque 
costume can be designed, is counted 
good form. A toilette which might be 
worn when there are several bridesmaids 
is that assumed by the young girl stand- 
ing next to the chief bridesmaid. The 
foundation of her costume is pale green 
China silk; over this is a plissé skirt 
and blouse bodice of coarse fish-net, 
which has 4ésé ribbon of green velvet 
run through the meshes diagonally. The 
yoke, which is full, is of white chiffon, 
and like the fish-net, is over the green 
silk. The sleeves, full and finished with 
pretty frills, have ruffles of chiffon over 
the shoulders. At the top of the blouse 
portion of the bodice is a puckered 
heading of the chiffon, each little row of 
puckers being finished with a narrow 


velvet ribbon, The hat is, in this ip. 
stance, a white Leghorn, though later in 
the season the same large and pictu- 
resque shape could be in white felt. [t 
is decorated with high bows of pale green 
taffeta and clusters of water lilies: a 
bunch of lilies is carried in the hand. 
If it were preferred, roses could be used 
instead of lilies, and then the bouquet 
would correspond. 











NO. 3 


ANOTHER STYLE OF GOWN FOR THE 
BRIDE. 

While it is permitted that one may be 
married in a travelling gown, stil! almost 
every woman prefers a costume that is a 
little more dressy, and which can be 
changed for the travelling gown. Itis 
really very little more trouble, since lew 
brides have the courage to get on the 
train wearing even a new travelling dress, 
and so they almost invariably and very 
wisely take off the toilette that 
stamped ‘ brand new,” and put on one 
that has seen some wear. So since there 
is a change of gowns why should not the 
bride’s frock be all white? Pretty cos 
tumes have been made of chiffon, of dotted 
white muslin, and with them have been 
worn, almost invariably, a small toque 
made of flowers. The large picture hat's 
the special privilege of the bridesmaids. 
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7 A PEN.|QATIN pI ISH 


Is unequalled for Ladies’ and Children’s Boots 
and Shoes, Hand and Travelling Bags, Trunks, 
Harness, and all Black Leather Goods. 
it is not a Spirit Varnish, & will not injure the Leather. 





in choosing a pen everyone wants the best—that is, they want the 


“CALTON” STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 
It is the simplest and cheapest of its kind on the market, and is praised 
by ali who use it. We send it complete in box, with filler and directions, 
post paid for 3s. (All kinds repaired. ) 


JEWEL FOUNTAIN PEN, fitted with 9-carat gold nib, 5s, 


Dept, L.M. Jewel Pen Co., 58, Fenchurch St., London, B.C. 


For cleaning and polishing Brown Boots and Shoes of all kinds. 


SATIN WHITE ox» 
BLACK ons. 


For improving all kinds of 
Patent Les — and Glace 


MAGIC 
BRONZE 


Gives to Old Boots and 
Shoes, Ornaments, &« 
the appearance of new 


ARMY & NAVY 
LIQUID BLACKING 


Gives a Brilliant Jet 
Black Polish quickly. 





“WARRANTED PURE 


pouMaNs cH 


“aa ae 


BRITISH STARCH 
IT1S THE BEST. 




















“TOO MANY COOKS SPOIL THE BROT 


> 


This is no more true than ‘‘Too many 
drugs spoil the digestion.” 
Should you suffer from dyspepsia, give 


Hovis Bread 


a trial—for little as it is known the 
wheat germ, properly prepared (as it is 
in Hovis) is a great aid to the digestion. 


HOVIS Bread, Biscuits, and Flour from all Bakers. 
S. FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield. 
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A dainty costume that is not expen- 
sive and to which much wear may be 
given, is made of white taffeta. The 
special charm of this frock consists in 
the perfect cut of the skirt, and the 
simple but artistic arrangement of the 
trimming on the bodice. The cape-like 
yoke and skirt are trimmed with heavy, 
but perfectly plain, white silk braid. A 
fan-like jabot of real lace decorates the 
bodice below the yoke, and has for its 
heading what is known as a “ pinching ” 
of taffeta. The sleeves are slightly 
puffed at the shoulders, shaped in to fit 
the arms, and are decorated with lace 
like that on the bodice. The small toque 
is of white rosebuds with a white aigrette 
just in front. The belt is a folded, 
pointed one of the silk ; the high collar, 
a simple crush one, has stiffened points 
of silk flaring at each side. A prayer 
book instead of a bouquet is carried. 


A BRIDESMAID IN YELLOW AND BLACK. 


The bridesmaid accompanying this 
bride is sufficiently dark to wear that 
combination in colours that is most 
fashionable for bridesmaids in England 
this season. Her gown is pale yellow 
chiffon, laid in plaits which are stitched 
down to about six inches below the 
waist, and from there fly loose, having a 
narrow frill as the edge finish, The 
bodice is a draped one, with a frill of 
chiffon so arranged that a square effect 
is produced, while on the left side are 
placed two cabbage bows of black velvet 
ribbon. The sleeves are slightly puffed 
on the shoulders, shape in mousquetaire 
fashion to fit the arms, and have the 
usual soft frill finish, which is, in this 
instance, of chiflon. The picture hat is 
of black velvet, turned up at one side 
under yellow tips that are firmly fastened 
to position by loops of yellow ribbon and 
a jet buckle. The bouquet is of yellow 
chrysanthemums, its long ribbons being 
white. It cannot be doubted that the 
picture hat will obtain for bridesmaids 
all during the coming season; and that 
oftenest of all these hats will be either of 
black velvet or black felt. Still, even in 
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the depth of winter we are compelled 
to bow to ancient and honoured custom, 
and allow, at least to a bridal party, 
straw hats. Somebody has said that it 
costs a bridesmaid more to get a picture 
hat than it does to buy her costume, 
since the silk for it may be got for 
from three to four shillings a yard, and 
only fourteen yards are required, while 
a picture hat, bought from a milliner 
who is supposed to be specially artistic, 
may cost anything. Occasionally, a 
bride, instead of giving her maid-of- 
honour and bridesmaids a small piece of 
jewellery, presents them with their big 
chapeaux. 


GOWNS IN YOUR TROUSSEAU. 


The girl who has a fortune at her 
command needs no suggestions, but the 
girl who has to think out the wisdom of 
every shilling spent on her trousseau is 
the one who asks for advice. Taking it 
for granted, then, that you will live a 
more or less pleasant life, having your 
day at home and visiting your friends, 
and going occasionally to hear some 
good music, you can decide almost 
exactly what you will need. First of 
all, freshen up all the gowns you possess, 
then you know their possibilities ; then 
I would advise one handsome silk dress, 
combined, perhaps, with velvet, and 
having to go with it two bodices, one for 
wear when you are visiting, the other to 
be used when rather more elaborate 
dress is required. Have one simple but 
smart-looking wool dress for street wear; 
if required, you would better omit your 
visiting costume than this. A black 
skirt, either of moiré, silk, or satin, will 
be useful, since with it there can be 
adapted any number of elaborate bodices; 
a comfortable wrapper, to wear in no place 
except in your own room; two pretty, 
well-fitting house dresses; a coat suited 
to the season; a wrap that is a little 
more elaborate, if you can afford it; but do 
not make the mistake of buying clothes 
not suited to your position in life,or,which 
is equally as bad, of buying so many 
clothes that they will go out of fashion. 


——— 
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(See “ The Price of Admiralty”) 





The Price of Admiralty 


ILLUSTRATED BY B. F. GRIBBLE 


WRITTEN BY F. NORREYS CONNELL. 





HE Governor turned from 
% the telescope planted 
in the Watch-house 
window, and, seating 
*- himself at the table, 
- wrote an order. 

He had seen that 
the enemy drew his 
leaguer yet closer since 
yesterday. The ring 
of steel pressed the 
town on all sides, the 
hostile cannon almost nosing those in 
his embrasures. But that was not all: 
the enemy’s tall ships rode at anchor off 
the harbour bar, their ensigns gaping 
at him in the summer light. His own 
great vessels sat the river water proudly, 
but against such numbers of what avail ! 

He signed the order and touched the 
bell. 

“The Admiral.” 

A tall, gaunt man entered and saluted. 

“ Excellency.” 

“To the telescope, Admiral.” 

The sailor swept the glass seawards. 
A glance was enough. He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“What can you do?” asked the 
Governor. 

“Fight!” said the tall man. 

“ And conquer ?” 

“Were they half as many.” 

“As they are?” 

“We have seven ships of the line. I 
promise you fourteen of the enemy.” 
He spoke as one stating a demonstrable 
fact. 

“How many has he?” 

“I count forty within sight. 

“Would you ever come back ?” 

“< Admiral’s shoulders rose and 
ell. 


“If they exchange the dead.” 





The Governor motioned silence. 

“| have another plan.” 

“ Your servant.” 

“Tt would cost you seven ships with 
five thousand men to check the enemy, 
without staying him.” 

“He is smitten hip and thigh if he 
lose fourteen ships with twelve thousand 
men.” 

“ He has nigh two score ships left and 
more men than our whole garrison. 

“What is your plan?” 

“ Your ships shall hold him definitely.” 

“ How so, your Excellency?” 

“We shall sink them in the harbour 
mouth.” 

“ Sink them, your Excellency?” 

“ Ay.” 

It was more than surprise thatglittered 
in the sailor’s eye. 

“ Sink the Grace of God we launched 
this year?” 

“Yes, Admiral, and the Angel of the 
Lord, and the Saint Thomas and the 
Emperor Michael, and——” 

“ But not the 7hunder of Heaven, your 
Excellency, not my flagship? Do not 
tell me to sink the 7hunder of Heaven.” 

“All the ships of the line, Admiral; 
Thunder of Heaven and all.” 

The Admiral swayed where he stood. 

“Not the 7hunder of Heaven,” he 
cried with supplicating hands. 

The stern face of the Governor 
weakened. 

“ Admiral, recollect yourself. 
the Fatherland.” 

“Not the 7hunder oy Heaven, Excel- 
lency. She is my child. I drew her 
plans, I worked at her with my own old 
hands.” 

“ Admiral, Admiral, your duty to your 
country——” 

“Let us sai] forth and engage the 
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You shall not go.” enemy. Desperate men gain desperate 
Excellency !” victories. Mayhap——” 
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“This is idle talk. Your duty, 
Admiral. Must I repeat myself ?” 

The Admiral’s tongue struggled in his 
mouth. 

“ But it is murder to slay these ships. 
They are a part of ourselves. They are 
sprung as ourselves from the great 
Mother.” 

“Listen to me. We sacrificed three 
thousand men to save the Eastern Bas- 





“You miss my purpose. I sink the 
ships to block the harbour mouth, to 
choke the throttle of approach.” 

The Admiral returned to the telescope 
and looked again. 

“There are but eight-and-thirty sail, 
your Excellency. Seven gallant ships: 
God on our side.” , 

The Governor held up his hand. 

“ God is with the obedient, Admiral.” 


we 
te 
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““SHE SWEPT ON INTO THE STORM OF DEATH ” 


tion last week. Seven hundred of our 


brethren were blown up in the mine we 
ourselves fired. Have they died for 
nothing? In such an hour shall we 
hesitate to offer up seven ships, things of 
wood and iron, to hold our own? 
Admiral, you forget.” 

“Excellency, only let us sink them in 
the struggle. Let the enemy’s fiery 
mouths belch our annihilation, but do 
mot ask us to destroy our own offspring.” 


The other turned hotly: “ You are ro 
seaman, sir.” 

“There are your orders,” said the 
Governor coldly. 

The sailor glanced at the warrant and 
handed it back without a word. 

“ Your resignation, then.” 

“You shall have it within the hour.” 

“| await it. Adieu, Admiral ! 

“ Adieu, Excellency!” 
The tall gaunt man, his ol head 
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flung fiercely back, stalked from the 
room 

[he Governor took his pen again. 

A horse clattered past the window 
bearing the Admiral at full speed to- 
wards the harbour. In his track 
calloped a messenger to his second in 
command. 

[he Governor again took his place at 
the tel scope. 

[he foreign warships still lay idly in 
the offing, but their lighter vessels smell- 
ing the shore darted to and fro off the 
harbour mouth, just out of reach of the 
heaviest cannon. 

Half an hour passed without event ; 
a gun gave fire, and the Admiral’s flag 
fluttered out its folds on the 7hunder of 
Heaven. 

“He obeys,” exclaimed the Governor. 
“He obeys. He signals to the fleet.” 
Slowly the seven great ships got 
under way, and swam to the harbour 
mouth. 

There they hove to, all sail standing, 
and the cruel scuttling commenced. 

Fifteen minutes dragged their course. 
The sweat pierced through the Gover- 
nor’s forehead, running down his face. 

“There is no other way,” he muttered 
through his clenched teeth. “But it is 
murder all the same.” 

Boats pulled rapidly from the dnxgel 
of the Lord’s side. For a moment she 
flinched not, then listing to starboard 


she settled in the waves. The Governor 
thought she sank by inches: yet in ten 
minutes she was gone—all but two feet 
of main-top-gallant mast, with the 
Imperial flag draggling in the swell. 

So with the Emperor Michael, the 
Saint Thomas, the Apostle Paul, the 
Sacred Rood, and so with the Grace of 
God. 

Only the 7hunder of Heaven showed 
upon the sea. 

Three more minutes passed; one boat 
left her side. The Governor closed his 
eyes, unable longer to bear the sight. 

He opened them again, thinking to 
find her gone ; but still she lay majesti- 
cally upon the tide ; all sail set, all flags 
flying, all guns run out and tompionless. 
Only the one boat had left her. 

“Why this delay ?” the Governor asked 
himself. 

In an instant his question was 
answered. 

The signal for battle leaped up the 
halyards, and with every stitch of canvas 
stretched, the flagship sailed out of port. 

The enemy’s sloops fled before her like 
children, but those of the line swung 
round for action and bathed her in shot 
as she bore down on them before the 
wind. 

One cheer swelling from her decks fell 
faintly upon the Governor's ears. Then 
with both broadsides ablaze she swept 
on into the storm of death. 
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OGS, like horses, vary greatly in 
value. To obtain a really good 
specimen a high price has to be 
paid, but for ordinary purposes 

a serviceable animal can often be bought 
for a small sum. In olden times the 
value of adog generally depended on his 
fitness for the chase, and even nowadays 
animals of the sporting variety fetch on 
the aggregate the best prices. The 
largest sums actually paid for dogs, 
however, have been for examples which 
have either won fame at exhibitions or 
have been bred for the show bench. At 
the gatherings conducted by the Kennel 
Club it is a very cus- 
tomary thing to see 
dogs priced in the cata- 
logue at enormous sums, 
but these are generally 
fictitious values pur- 
posely intended to be 
prohibitive. Four and 
five figures are quoted 
by the owners in these 
cases. So far as is at 
present known the 
record sum actually 
paid for a dog was the 
41,600 that “ Ormskirk 
Emerald” cost Mr. A. 
H. Megson, “the Collie 
King.” Previous to the 
advent of this famous 
dog, which is without 
doubt the finest collie 
ever bred, Mr. Megson 
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had paid over £1,000 for “Southport 
Perfection,” a collie which, when bought 
as a puppy by Mr. W. E. Mason, cost 
£400. Fine a dog as this latter is, his 
kennel companion “Ormskirk Emerald” 
eclipses him at all points, hence the large 
price paid to Mr. G. H. Stretch, his 
former owner. As _ regards size and 
points “Ormskirk Emerald” is as near 
the standard laid down by the Kennel 
Club as it is possible to get, and his 
perfect head, profuse coat and magnifi 
“ent ear carriage are features which 
have never before been equalled. 

Two cases are on record of blank 
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cheques being offered in exchange for 
dogs. One was tendered by Mr. S. J. 
Stephens to Mr. Robert Vicary for the 
fox terrier “ Vice Regal,” and the other 





*“SOUTHPORT PERFECTION ” 


was given to a Manchester breeder to 
secure the St. Bernard “ Lord Atherton,’ 
shown as a novice at Birmingham some 
twenty-two years ago. In the latter 
case there were so many claims for the 
dog at the catalogue price of 200 guineas 
that he was put up for auction and 
knocked down to the breeder 
with the blank cheque for 470 
guineas. Mr. Vicary wrote £500 
upon the cheque tendered for 
“Vice Regal.” One of the most 
popular dogs of his time was the 
giant St. Bernard “Save,” owned 
by Mr. J. F. Smith. He was a 
noble- looking animal, and had 
the honour of being portrayed in 
a picture with H.R. H. the Princess 
of Wales affectionately caressing 
him. Valuable as he was prior 
to his association with Royalty, 
he became still more famous after 
that event, and his owner was 
oflered large sums for his posses- 
sion. “Save,” however, was not 
sold, Mr. Smith declining to part 
with him, although offered 2,000 
guineas by an American breeder. 


Anoth 


ier valuable specimen of the 
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same breed was “Plinlimmon,” also 
owned by Mr. J. F. Smith, and he 
was disposed of to go abroad for 
a sum of £1,000, while a similar fate 
befel “ Friendley 
Stephanie,” an- 
other St. Ber- 
nard, for — 
Mr. S. Jagger 

received 1.000 
guineas. The fox 
terrier is perhaps 
the best liked of 
the favoured 
types of the day 
At the represen 
tative shows he 
turns up in#arger 
numbers. than 
any other variety, 
and many classes 
are open to him. 
One of the most 
enterprising pur- 
chasers of this 
breed is Mr. 
George Raper, who has raised some 
of the highest priced dogs. The best 
terrier possessed by Mr. Raper is the 
wire-haired “Go Bang,” for which he 
paid Mr. J. H. Kelly 4200 when young, 
and although he has since been asked to 
name his price for the animal, Mr. Raper 
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will not part with him. 
Another excellent 
terrier, of the smooth- 
haired class, is “ Claude 
Duval,” also belonging 
to Mr. Raper, and for 
this favourite dog £300 
has been offered and 
refused. At the present 
time there is a big 
boom in the terrier 
variety with a dog 
known as the Griffon 
Bruxellois, only lately 





THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE’S BORZOIS 


has vastly enhanced the value 
of the best specimens. The 
premier kennel is that owned 
by the Duchess of Newcastle, 
and her leading dogs are 
“QOoslad,” “Vickhra,” and 
“Golub.” The Duchess is 
the only British owner whos 
dogs will compare with t! 
best specimens in the posses 
sion of Russian breeders; 
hence she has been the re- 
cipient of many temptir 
offers for the three dog 
mentioned. A good borzoi 
is “ Alix,” owned by H.R.H 
the Princess of Wales 

the winner of many prizes 
Another new type of dog, s 
far as England is concerned 
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*““CLAUDE DUVAL” 





introduced into England. 
Miss A. Gordon possesses 
the best kennel, and very 
big offers have been made 
to her for some of the best 
specimens. This dog is 
rough haired and small, 
the colour most prized 
being a strawey-red. 

A comparatively new 
dog in this country is the 
borzoi. It is a particularly 
noble-looking creature, and 
the aristocratic patronage 


hestowed upon the breed MR. CHARLES MEYRICK’S CHAMPION “‘DIMBO/LA’ 
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is the Chinese chow-chow. In his native 
clime this dog is bred primarily as an 
article of food, and the Celestial epicure 
is said to prefer the red variety on 





SIR HUMPHREY DE TRAFFORD’S ‘‘ BARTON RAP” 


account of its greater delicacy of flavour. 
In En land, however, the chow-chow 
is regarded only as a pet, and both the 
red and the black varieties are highly 
prized. Large offers have been tendered 
to Miss E. Bagshaw for “Chow VIII.,” 
and Mr. W. H. R. Temple’s “ Ah Wang’ 
has been much coveted, 
the sums offered and 
refused for this dog 
being very considerable. 
[he bull-dog, like the 
greyhound, has always 
held a warm place in 
the affections of British 
fanciers, especially in the 
early days of the cen- 
tury. The pugnacious 
qualities most prized in 
the bull-dog in former 
times have almost en- 
tirely disappeared now 
that he has been reared 
for points which count 
best on the show bench; 
but although his worth 
as a fighting animal is 
departed, as a commer- 


Ciai investment it is SIR HUMPHREY DE TRAFFORD’S “BARTON S“ORT’ 


great. One of the finest specimens of 
this type was “ British Monarch,” which 
Mr. G. W. Richards sold for £600 to go 
across the Atlantic. Unfortunately the 
brindled champion, like 
many other valuable 
dogs deported for stud 
purposes, died soon after 
his arrival in America. 
The best bull-dog now 
living is undoubtedly 
“Dimboola.” Mr. Pybus 
Sellon sold this anima! 
to Mr. C. Meyrick for 
#300, and his present 
owner would not part 
with him for twice that 
amount. Another dog 
of the same breed which 
cost his owner 4200 was 
“ Katapult,” now in the 
possession of Mrs 
Pebody. Mr. G. R. 
Sims’ “Barney Barnato” 
and Mr. E. Farman’s 
“Cigarette” are also 
animals for which their owners might 
name their own price. 

As regards purely sporting dogs, such 
as retrievers, setiers, pointers, spaniels 
and greyhounds, no very big sums have 
ever been given for show specimens, 
although Sir Humphrey de Trafford and 
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Mr. R. Chapman, who share the honour W. Norman Higgs, one of the most 
of having the best kennels of these valuable examples belonging to the 
varieties, have given prices varying latter being “Brampton Beauty.” For 
from 150 to 200 guineas for single speci- actual worth, however, Mr. A. Thorpe's 
“Marc Antony’ would 
require a lot of beating, 
and as this young dog 
‘as commenced well at 
the recognised shows, 
his value is put at a 
high figure. Despite his 
unwieldy proportions, it 
‘s doubtful whether the 
great Dane would have 
fallen out of fashion so 
soon after his brief 
establishment in this 
country had it not been 
for the edict of the 
Kennel Club against 
cropping. The smart- 
ness of the dog's ap 
pearance depends 0 
nuch on his shorn ears 
that the likelihood of 
his again assuming the 
mens. Particular attention is just now position he once held as a show dog is 
being devoted to the breeding of blood- very remote. Two notable champions 
hounds. Mr. E. Brough, whose name of this breed are Mr. R. Leadbetter’s 
has for many years been associated with “Count Fritz” and Mr. S. Pendry’'s 
the rise of the bloodhound in public “Mammoth Queen.” The kennels of 
estimation, has done perhaps more Mr. R. Hood-Wright and Mr. James 
than any other breeder to perfect the Trainer contain some exceedingly valu- 
peculiar qualities of the 
dog. His kennel is a 
large one, and while he 
bred the best dog ever 
shown, in “ Burgundy,” 
which died of distemper, 
Mr. Brough now pos- 
sesses the finest living 
example in “ Barba- 
rossa,” for which he has 
declined all offers. 

The large type of dog 
is not so popular as it 
was a few years ago, and 
as the St. Bernard and 
Newfoundland have 
gone out of general 
favour, so, too,-have the 
mastiff and the great 
Dane. The best mastiffs 
are owned by Mr. R. 
Hood-Wright and Mr. SIR HUMPHREY DE TRAFFORD’s “‘MAILWYDD FLO” 





SIR HUMPHREY DE TRAFFORD’s *‘ DEVONSHIRE DAN” 
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able dogs, while Mrs. 
H. L. Horsfall owns 
perhaps the most 
valuable great Dane 
alive in “ Hannibal of 
Redgrave.” 

Toy dogs comprise 
several well - known 
classes, the best liked 
of which is that de- 
yoted to pugs. Asa 
domestic pet the pug 
has enjoyed a long 
spell of popularity, 
mainly because he is 
small, requires but 
little attention, is able attention; while for sporting pur- 
exceedingly affec- poses he one of the best foreign 
tionate, and takes importations the century has_ seen. 
Quite a large number 
of breeders have made 
a speciality of this 
type, and it is not uns 
usual for large sum- 
to be offered for the 
best known dogs. The 
best animal of tl 
kind was “ Pterodac- 
tyl,” whose death was 
a sad blow to his 
owner, Mr. Sydney 
Woodiwiss, but that 
well - known breeder 
great care to avoid soiling his coat with has now a splendid 
dirt. Big prices have been paid for dog in “ Wiseacre,” a 
pugs of both the Nubian and the descendant of the still 
Willoughby varieties. One 
of the best black pugs in his 
day was “ Beira”; and even 
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MR. E. W. WOODIWISS’ CHAMPION ** WISEACRE’ 


after he had ended a vic- Lf 
torious career on the show os 
bench, his owner, Mrs. Fifield, 

refused to name a price for > 
him at any figure. Three ee 
admirable examples of this 
type now enjoying distinc- \ - 


tion are Mr. T. Proctor’s ‘ 
“Pharaoh,” Mrs. C. Houlker’s / a 
“ Haughty King,” and Mrs. / 7 
Howard's “ Tommy Atkins.” 

Although not exactly a toy ¥ 
dog, the dachshund is much ’ 
favoured for his companion- — x 
able ways, and at the exhi- 


bi : 5 it —< 
wadien receives consider- MR BROUGH’s **‘ BURGUNDY 











400 


more famous animal. 


belonging to Mr. P. Hayward ; 


“ Hotspur,” also 
a son of “ Pterodactyl,” is a fine dog 
and 





MR. BROUGHS ‘* BARDOLPH” 


other excellent examples of great value 
are “Tiger Tyrant,” owned by Mr. H. 
Jones, and “Brown Boy,” belonging to 
Captain R. Barry. Greyhounds do not, 
as a rule, take a prominent place at the 


exhibitions. Dogs of 
this type are, however, 
bred for the show bench, 
and the best two speci- 
mens are “ Rompaway ” 
and “Chorus Girl” re- 
spectively, in the posses- 
sion of Messrs. J. and F. 
Bottomley and Mrs. 
Downes. “ Brigadier,” 
who won the Waterloo 
Cup in 1866, was bought 
for five-and-twenty 
shillings, but after his 
victory in the Dog Derby 
his value was put at 
£60c. Another instance 
of a similar kind oc- 
curred in the case of 
“Cock Robin,” although, 
instead of being bought 
for a mere song, the dog 
narrowly escaped a 
tragic end. His owner, 
the late Mr. T. Lister, 
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thought the puppy was a waster, and 


gave orders for him to be shot. Mr 


R. H. Roe, the animal painter, saw the 
dog and obtained a reprieve, with the 
result that “Cock Robin” lived to run 





POMERANIAN ‘“* BLACK PRINCE” 
Photo by Hedges, Lytham 


up tor the Waterloo Cup and realise 
£1,000 for his owner when sold to go to 
Australia. “ Fullerton,” who won the 
Waterloo Cup for the late Colone! North 
on three successive occasions, cost his 
owner 850 suineas. Many other large 
sums have been paid for both show 
and sporting dogs. 
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Flallucination of the Kings 
Cross Subway 


gy MAJOR T. PRESTON BATTERSBY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. HARTRICK 
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4 N the long Subway 

leading from the 
Metropolitan to the 
Great Northern 
stations at King’s 
Cross, two men met 
and passed one 
another. He who 
came from the 
“Underground” was 
(ur / a prosperous-look- 
wee ing City man, of a 
type one may see by 
hundreds any day 
in Cornhill. The 
imaan who passed him was thin, dark- 











| haired, and tall. You may meet many 


such in the City, too, but if you wish to 
make your fortune it were well to avoid 
these. For their temperament is a 
nervous one, and in the warfare waged 


§ on the Stock Exchange porcelain vases 


are apt to be broken, whilst dirty iron 
pots are filled with gold. 

No sign of recognition passed between 
the two who met in the Subway, but a 
close observer might have noticed that 
the face of one of them turned very pale, 
and it was not the face one would have 
expected to alter. 

_The stockbroker emerged on the Great 
Northern platform, hesitated there a little 
while, and then walked out of the station, 
and up the Gray’s Inn Road. Presently 
he came to a door that bore a brass 
plate indicating that “J. Joslin, M.D.,” 
practised within. Here he paused and 
perused the name. 

“This will do as well as any!” he 
muttered to himself, and pulled the bell 
—a sharp, short peal. 

Five minutes later he was sitting in 
the surgery, and Dr. Joslin was listening 
with an extremely puzzled face to the 
statements of his new patient. 


“ Hallucinations! Haunted by a man 
whom you know to be dead! But, my 
dear sir, there must be some mistake. 
You are not the kind of man who has 
hallucinations! Are you sure that you 
have not been deceived by a resemblance 
—a coincidence?” 

“If I had not assured myself of that, 
do you suppose I would be here?” 
asked the stockbroker, contemptuously. 
“T am nota fool! When I first met the 
man I scarcely noticed him. Next time 
the resemblance struck me forcibly, and 
I wondered at it. The third time | 
wondered more, but still I was not 
alarmed. Amongst four millions of 
people there must be some who are like 
each other. The fourth and fifth time 
of meeting I began to be annoyed, and | 
changed my hour for going home. He 
was again there. Then I began to 
observe him more closely, and I noticed 
a detail—the umbrella he carried. It 
had a large ball of crocodilite in the 
handle, and he kept it pressed to his 
lips as he walked. It was a habit for 
which I had often laughed at him 

“ But, sir!” cried the Doctor, “excuse 
me! For the ghost of a man one might 
cite authorities—but the ghost of an 
umbrella!” 

“Did I say it was a ghost?” said his 
patient, irascibly. “I don’t believe in 
ghosts. There are no such things. I 
did not believe much in hallucinations 
before, but now I do, and I have come 
to you to cure me of them. [I tell you it 
has gone on now for three months. I! 
have left my office to my clerks, and 
gone home by a morning train. I have 
stayed on till six o’clock in the evening, 
and then started for King’s Cross. Every 
time I have met that man in the Subway! 
I turn one of those sharp corners and 
see him coming. He never looks at me, 
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nor hurries, but simply passes me, with 
the ball pressed to his lips, and I see him 
no more till the next day. I have lost 
thousands of pounds while I tried experi- 
ments on trains, and I am afraid to 
speculate whilst I know my mind is 
failing. Cannot you give it a name and 


cure me? I will make it worth your 
while!” 
The Doctor felt his pulse in silence 


before replying. 

“Do you ever see the man anywhere 
else?” he asked. 

“ No!” 

“ Then why go by the Subway at all ? 
Why not cross the street? It is only a 
few yards further.” 

“ Because—because, if you must have 
it, | had sooner meet him face to face 
than know he is down there!” 

“You are sure it is not the man him- 
self? You have proof that he is dead?” 





“T attended his funera} 
myself.” 

“TI own I cannot see 
my way,” said the Doc. 
tor. “ You appear to me 
to be in perfect health 
the last man I should 


1 


expect to have halluci 


nations of any kind 
Will you try one more 
experiment, and _ then 


come to me again?” | 
do not expect much of 
it, but it is just possible 
that it might succeed,” 

“ What is it?” 

“Just press your right 
eyeball a little to one 
side with your fi 
like this. 
everything 
you not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, try that when 
you next meet your 
man. If he is merely 
an hallucination the 
odds are that he will not 
double ; his 
being a matter of brain, 
not of eyes. Come back 
and report results. Br 
the way, you have net 


ger- 
Now you sec 


’ 


dou 1e, dO 


existence 


favoured me with your name. 


“My name 


doesn’t signify. I pur- 


posely came to you as you were I 


likely to know me. 


I will certainly try 


your experiment—it sounds practical. 
Here is your fee meanwhile, as you ca! 
not be expected to trust a stranger. | 


would not.” 


+} loctors 


And placing a £5 note in the Doctor: 
hands he hurriedly left the 1 

When Dr. Joslin heard the outer door 
close he stood awhile, think leeply, 


and then 


amined his 


went into the ha 1 ex- 
umbrella 
What he saw, 


Stal ireru 


or did not 


appear to please him, for h 


his 


shoulders and 


muttered etniny 


Then he called his page. 


“T am going out for an h 


Special ! 


them so.” 


He put on his hat and 0o\ 


case : 


If anyone s, tell 
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a quarter of an hour later was standing 
at the door of one of those dismal houses 
in the Euston Road, whose gardens 
boast as their only attraction the ventilat- 
ing shafts of the Metropolitan Railway, 
and whose occupants, to judge by their 
painted signs, carry on every vocation 
snown to man, from hotel-keeper to 
repairer of Italian organs. 

This particular house was labelled 
“Madame Barré, maker of artificial 


“OQ! I have my amusements,” she 
said. “But you did not come here to 
say that, John?” 

“No; I came to ask if you had taken 
away poor Henry’s umbrella, with the 
ball head. It used to stand in my hall, 
and I missed it some time ago.” 

“Ves, I took it,” she said. “I know 
you never use it,and I wantit. Any- 
one might have stolen it where it was. 
It is better here.” 





‘“*! SHALL THINK OUT SOMETHING ELSE” 


wers.” Madame Barré herself opened 
the d or—a tall, spare, careworn woman, 
with a certain likeness to the Doctor. 
“How good of you to come and see 
me, John,” she said, as she showed him 
into the dingy parlour, with its table 
covered with wires and coloured stuffs. 
Dr loslin looked round him distaste- 


“O! Mary, Mary! Why will you 
10t me an ’ i . hat i 
not come and live with me. What is 
the use of slaving your life away here, 


like this >” 
lhe woman laughed softly. 


“IT am not sure about that,” said the 
Doctor, gravely. “I had a curious patient 
this afternoon, Mary.” 

“Had you?” she answered, seating 
herself at the table and beginning to 
work with great rapidity, the flowers 
growing as if by magic under her 
deft fingers. “Tell me all about it, 
John.” 

He told her, watching her all the 
while. When he had finished, he waited 
for her comments, but none came. 

“What sort of a man is Mr. Bors, 
Mary?” he asked, after a long pause 


~~ 
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“Your patient was Mr. Bors,” she said, 
with a defiant tone in her voice. 

“TI thought so! What have you been 
doing, Mary? I cannot let this go on, 
you know.” 

“No; I suppose you will not, now you 
have found it out. Never mind; there 
are other ways. You men, when you 
hate one another, resort to brute strength 
for your revenge—as if the body could 
feel as the soul does. We women know 
better. Look here!” 

She took up a copy of the Standard 
from the floor, and pointed to an adver- 
tisement in the Agony Column: 


Will Mrs. Barry, wife of the late 
Henry Barry, communicate with “]. 1.” 


Post Office, Hatfield? 


“Do you understand that? He would 
like to know where Mrs. Barry is, that 
he may pay her a few hundred pounds 
and ease his conscience. Now allow 
that I can act the doctor to the soul as 
well as you can to the body! But it is 
more than money that I want. Let him 
give me back my husband, whose heart 
he broke and whose name he dishonoured 
to save himself. If he cannot do that, 
let him beware of the day when he meets 
Mrs. Barry!” 

The Doctor shook his head very 
sadly. 

“T will not argue with you now, Mary. 
I know it is of no use. If you sow the 
seed of revenge you will find its fruit as 
bitter as the apples of Sodom; but you 
must taste for yourself. Since we were 
children together you never would act 
on my advice. But you see yourself 
that I am bound to stop this present 
plot of yours, so tell me how you worked 
it. I will keep your secret, as you know.” 

“It was easily enough worked. I have 
some money of my own still, as you 
know, and I have a friend in Mr. Bors’ 
office—one of his clerks. He has a tele- 
phone there, of course, so I got a con- 
nection made between my house here 
and the telephone exchange. The 
moment Mr. Bors leaves his office for 
the Mansion House Station the clerk 
telephones to me. I dress as Henry 
used to—you know we were always 
thought so much alike. I take a cab to 


King’s Cross, and, when the train is due. 
I walk down the Subway. If I do not 
meet him I go back, and walk down 
again ten minutes later. When I have 
passed him I go on by train to Gower 
Street, and get out there. It isa simple 
thing, John, but he has a very guilty 
conscience, and you see he is afraid.” 
She laughed unmirthfully. 

“If he had been a nervous man you 
might have made him insane,” said the 
Doctor. 

“OQ! he is not nervous. And if ] 
had made him lose his senses, do you 
suppose I should have cried over it? 
But you may tell your patient that he is 
cured, as soon as you like. It ought to 
make you a reputation. I shall think 
out something else. What have | to do 
all day long but to sit here and think?” 

“You think too much, I am afraid?” 
said her brother. “Be content with what 
you have done. The man gave me this 
£5 note for a fee. What shall I do with 
it?” 

“It shall go to pay the telephone,” 
said Mrs. Barry. And so it did. 

Next day Dr. Joslin received another 
visit from his patient, who informed him 
that the very idea of the experiment 
had frightened away the hallucination. 
On the following morning the Doctor 
sent his page for a copy of the S/andard 
and sighed as he saw that the advertise- 
ment no longer appeared on the front 
page. 

“If my cures were as evanescent as 
Mary’s are, | might shut up shop at 
once !” he mused. 

Just six months later Mr. Bors, wh 
had somehow grown thinner and paler 
in spite of his release from supernatural 
terrors, left his office one aiternoon, 
carrying a little black bag. As he 
entered the Mansion House Station ie 
might have been observed by anyone 


curious enough to watch him to cast 4 
half regretful glance around hii at the 
busy London scene he was leaving 
behind. For indeed Mr. Bors did not 
expect to see London again for many 4 
long day. 

The Subway at King’s Cross Was 
almost empty of passenge The 
stockbroker walked briskly along the 
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glazed brick tunnel, wondering if he whilst the other two came for 
should be in time to catch his Great took him by the arms. 
Northern train. As he turned the sharp “You are Mr. Bors ?” said one 
curve he saw three men_ standing “I arrest you for forgery on tl 
together, facing him. One of them was England! Bill, take care of 
dark and thin and pressed the knob of _ If my information is correct the: 
an umbrella to his lips. The bag fell to be nigh on twenty thousand 
from Mr. Bors’ hands, and he leaned in it!” 
against the wall. But Mr. Bors did not hear | 
Then the man with the umbrella was watching his hallucination | 
raised it, and pointed to the stockbroker, for the last time. 
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About the Standards 


WRITTEN BY E. SIXELLA. ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


HI importance of maintaining the 
ccuracy of the standards of our 
weights and measures has been 
cognised from theearliest times. 
The ancient measures of length were 
\btained from the standards set out in 
the astronomical bearings of the Pyramid 
if Jeezeh, which was erected before the 
rt of writing was communicated to 
mankind. The Pheeni- 
ians, the Greeks and 
the Romans took 
especial care of their 
units of measurement, 
and in our country the 
early Saxons brought 
their pound weight with 
them which is still 
joted as the pound of 
the Tower of London. 

In more modern times 
standard of length was 
laid down by Statute 
17 of Edward II. passed 
1324, which provided 
that “three barley corns 
laid end to end” should 
constitute the legal inch, 
and the English stan- 


lards of the gallon, the 
vard, and the pound 
vere defined by Henry 
VII, 10, c. 22, in 1495. 
Che bushel was agreed upon during the 
reign of Ehzabeth, and the various 
measures of capacity standardised, and 
m le under the rule of Anne. 

[he existing Imperial standards are 
maint | bythe Standards Department 


tthe Board of Trade, an office which 
tle known is by no means the 


Cast Important of Government depart- 
ment . > 1. = . od 

nents. lhe work of the Standards Office 
IS larg entific, and is limited to the 
Keepl » of the weights and measures 
sancti by law. Its labours are re- 


stricted to the maintenance of the stan- 
dards in their integrity,and are therefore 
purely academic. For this reason the 
department does not come into contact 
with the general public, the intermediary 
between the office and the trader being 
the various inspectors of weights and 
measures appointed by the loca! authori- 
ties in different districts. The Standards 





rHE STANDARD WINE GALLON OF QUEEN ANNE (1707) 


Office has the custody of the Imperial 
standards, and its duty is limited to 
issuing facsimiles of these to the 
inspectors, which in their turn serve as 
“ local standards,” and are alone utilised 
for the purpose of checking the weights 
and measures used in trade. The most 
important work performed by the Stan- 
dards Office then consists in a periodical 
comparison of the local standards with 
the originals, forthe purpose of discovering 
any disparity between them and adjusting 
any variance which may be detected. 
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The Imperial system of weights and 
measures now generally in force through- 
out the British Empire is based on two 
units, the unit of length and that of 





THE WINCHESTER BUSHEL OF HENRY 
weight, which take the form of the 
standard yard and the standard pound, 
ind from these two all other weights and 
measures are derived. It will therefore 
be understood that the exactitude of 
these is of the highest importance, and 
this will account for the extreme care 
which is taken alike in their construction 
and their preservation. 
The Imperial standard yard consists 
of a solid square bar of gun-metal. This 
beautifully made and_ highly 
polished. It is kept in a temperature 
of sixty-two degrees Fah. and measures 
thirty-eight inches in length, while its 
breadth and thickness is one inch each 
way. A short distance from either end 
of this bar is a small circular well sunk 
to half the depth of the thickness of the 
bar, and in the exact centre of each well 
is inserted a small gold stud having a 
fine line scratched across it. These lines, 


bar is 


which are so minute as to require a 
magnifying glass to be plainly seen, are 
placed exactly one inch from either end 
of the bar, and the distance between the 
two lines is exactly thirty-six inches, 
thus providing the standard British yard 


VII. (1495) 
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So exact is this standard ar 
is it turned that a difference 
of a degree in temperature 
out of correctness. It is fo 
that 
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ABOUT THE 
a vacl 1 after having been tested to 
eir temperature being sixty-two 
degrees, and the process of weighing is 
noted from a distance, the weight being 
read off by a telescope from the other 
end of the room, in order to obviate the 
delicate operation being influenced 
y the temperature of the body. 

It is very curious to note the difference 


issure 


) accurate weighing as practised at 


pet wee 

he Standards Office, and the average 
rough-and-ready process followed in 
commercial transactions. We all know 
the old schoolboy poser as to the relative 
weight of a pound of lead and a pound 


f feathers, the answer to which is, of 

urse, that they both weigh the 
same; but if we take a pound of 
each to the Standards Office and 
ask the official expert to weigh 
ther lor us there, we shall be 
ied to find that the pound 
of feathers weighs a good deal more 
than the pound of lead, and the 
is explained when we note 
that when things are weighed in 
the air, the bulk of the article 
materially affects the balance. In 

> case of the pound of feathers, 
their bulk, combined with the fact 
hat they are lighter than air, causes 
them to be borne up relatively to 
the lead, and so it takes more than 
an actual pound of feithers to de- 
press the pound of lead. This becomes 
apparent immediately we see the lead 
the feathers scaled in a vacuum. 
[he same phenomenon may be noted 
iN various ways, though rarely in as 
1 ‘ree as in the instance given 
Thus a pound of quartz weighs two 
re ina vacuum than a pound 





reason 


rHt 





ind 


g 
A great many experiments have from 


imé to time been made with a view to 
discover most suitable material for 
making standards, and after discarding 
bronze, gun-metal, iridium, and platinum, 
it has n determined to employ an 
indio-platinum in which ten per cent. of 
the for irealloyed with ninety per cent. 
ithe latter, and a new standard yard 


constructed of this material 
vhen ready, take the place of 
standard yard, which dates 
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from 1855, having been made to replace 
the yard of 1824 which was destroyed in 
the great fire which demolished the old 
Houses of Parliament, where the then 
standards were kept. 

I have already stated that all our 
weights and measures are derived from 
either the yard or the pound. The 
Imperial standard gallon is a hooped 
cylinder made of brass in which the 
diameter is equal to the depth. The 
gallon contains ten Imperial pounds 
weight of distilled water weighed at a 
temperature of sixty-two degrees and 
with the barometer at thirty inches ; it 
dates from 1824. The Imperial bushel 
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is similar in form to the gallon, but is 
made of gun-metal and contains eight 
gallons at the temperature and pressure 
given above. 

While all measurements are derived 
from the standards already quoted, there 
are in the Standards Office a _ large 
number of standards of convenience and 
to save a constant reference to the yard 
and pound, and it is interesting to note 
how great and how constantly increasing 
is the care taken to ensure exact mathe- 
matical accuracy. All testing is as far 
as possible done by means of mechanism 
which is far more trustworthy than the 
hard. Itisa little known but undeniable 
fact that very few 
accurately,and itis rarely that two persons 
will weigh exactly alike. Any one can 
test this for themselves by means of even 
so comparatively rough a gauge as a 


persons can weigh 
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pair of druggist’s scales. Thus if one 
weighs half a grain of carbonate of soda 
and places it in a paper, and another 
person weighsanother half a grain,and the 
two are put in the pans of the same scales, 
it will probably be found that the one is 


expect that weights and mea 
in trade should be kept up to 
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It would, of course, be unrea 


standard of accuracy as is re 


the testing of the Imperial 
While insvectors of weights and 


THE PRESENT IMPERIAL STANDARD BUSHEI 


heavier than the other. In order to 
avoid these difficulties elaborate mecha- 
nical aids are affixed to the delicate 
balances used at the Standards Office, 
and these will not only take up a weight 
and place it in the pan, but will exchange 
the pans of a balance and perform most 
of the manipulations for which the hands 
are generally employed. 

In reading off measurements similar 
precautions are employed in the form 
of a machine known as a comparator, 
which is provided with two microscopes 
nder each micro- 


iced ayardapart. U 
ype is a travelling p 

Ihe standard and the 
copy which it is required to test are first 
placed in a box kept at the necessary 


rm crossed by 


a spider’s web. 


temperature to ensure their being alike 
in expansion, and the standard is places 
in the case under the microscopes ane 
the web at either end adjusted exactly 
over the marks defining the yard. The 
copy is then placed precisely as was the 
standard, and the number of turns of the 
screw necessary to bring the spider 
thread over the line shows the degree of 
error existing. So delicate and certain 
is this method of measurement that an 
error of a decimal point followed 
by six figures equivalen 
than one ten - thousandt 
inch is at once detected. 
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were 
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Besides guarding the Imperial weights 


and measures the Standards Office 


possesses a very complete set of the 
' } : } ‘ t] ntrie 
standards adopted by other untries 


and further than this, its a tance is 


ition of toreign weight 
and measures [his practice has of lat 
vears been on the increase, this bein 
largely due to the reputation for exact 
work which the department has achieves 
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ae 


e it has been in charve of its present 
perintendent, Mr. H J Chaney, who 


Desides Deng an expert mathematicia 
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Somecbody E:lses Husband 
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You 


I, personally, al 


g T is odd, isn’t it? 
know 
ways apologise 
hostess for brin 


crite my 
own | 


husband 
me instead of some- 


} 


body else’s. I know 


it’s considered shock- 


> 


NS : os 
" ' ' 
Py ingly bad 


iorm now 


The Speakel laug ed 
merrily her blue eves spa k] ng lt 
was the touch of wifely pride in her 
manner which would have prevented a 


stranger mistaking her for a schoo!-g1 


the prettiest school-g rl he had ever 

seen. 
Both 

hei It was a few Christmases 


her companions laughed with 


These three women sat over a bedroom 
fire exchanging conf 
out their longs 
are a woman's glory 

“ Yes—I wonder what will be the end 
ll,” remarked the hostess, a dark 


comely little w 


of it 
haired 


seen several 


suests. “ Will society open!yv disregat 
all matrim ties or \ here b 
i violent rea nm, a wave f acute 


Puritanism, to purify the moral atmo- 
sphere: 

“ Mv dear Mrs. Cowell! How terribly 
gioomy! Tease spare us that. [I’m 
devoted to Tom; but i ] | ssible 
that if the world asserted I did not do 
my duty by him I should be 
him a bore.” 


Mrs. Cowell tapped the laughing girl 
on the sh 
night. 

“Mollie,” she said, affecti 


it’s quite p 


vin to find 


+) , 
ulder as she rose to say 


TOOd 
nately, “you 
couldn't make a child believe that you 


were absurdly — de- 


not passionately 


voted to that big husband of yours. You 
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can’t disguise the fact—and it's y 
good thing too 
She stooped and_ kissed t virls 
cheek; then, bidding the ot! man 
For rd night, bustled away to 
look at the numerous Cow 
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She had forgotten the existence of 
Mollie. She had been talking—speaking 
to the vision in the coals. Curiously 
enough, the vision was not that of John 
Maryx—it was Mollie’s big Tom she 
had been looking at and talking to. 

“Happy, dear?” she replied with a 
quick laugh, “of course: blissfully, 
radiantly, gloriously happy. Why 
not?” 

She rose as she spoke, and with a 
brief good-night left the room. 


. * * om * 


There was a touch of frost in the air— 
a suspicion of white on the grass, on the 
trees and red-brown bracken. A day 
when every nerve and pulse tingled. 
Hounds were crashing through the 
undergrowth in the hasty, undecided 
fashion peculiar to their kind on such a 
morning. Mr. Reynard was about, and 
not very far away: they were almost too 
impatient, too certain of success to do 
their work properly. A burst of music 
every now and again rang through the 
clear air—surely he must be away 
directly ? 

Not a sound was to be heard ; even 
the crowd clustering at the top corner of 
the covert was silent, a muffled whisper 
from a frivolous sportsman having been 
too sternly repressed by the master to 
encourage repetition. 

Sh— sh— Ha, there he goes! For’ard 
away! Hark! Forard away! The 
minute brown object had not much of a 
start—scent was too keen—hounds like 
a white sheet swept from the covert. 
Hark! Tally ho! For’ard away! 

In two moments the place was de- 
serted: silent save for the anxious 
twittering of a few distressed members 
of the feathered tribe. A nervous rabbit 
peeped out now and again as he scuttled 
hastily along beneath the _ sheltering 
bracken. 

Suddenly two riders appeared on the 
scene: they were evidently in no hurry. 
They seemed to be engrossed in the 
deepest and most interesting conversa- 
tion. For some five minutes they stood 
at the corner of the covert. 

At length the man looked up. 

“It’s odd,” he said, “that hounds have 


not got here yet. They should have 
come quicker than we did.” 

“They can’t have found and gone 
away already?” rejoined his companion, 

She did not look as though she would 
have minded very much if they had. 

“T’ll soon see,” said the man, and 
urging his horse to a trot he carefully 
examined the turf round the smail 
wooden gateway leading into the 
covert. 

“By Jove!” he cried, “you're right, 
They’re away! We shall have to hurry 
up if we mean to see them again this 
morning. Come along!” 

The horses were only too anxious to 
get off ; half-a-dozen fields were crossed 
in silence. The man’s mount, a big, 
restive thoroughbred, plunged and threw 
his head about in his impatience. The 
woman could hardly keep pace with him 
The fences were small—the horses took 
them in their stride—almost too easily ; 
for the thoroughbred, feeling secure, 
brushed through several, scarcely rising 
at all. 

The woman rode without seeing, with- 
out knowing. The frost had got into 
her brain—into her heart. What did 
anything matter? Her eyes were fixed 
on the man in front of her, and mechani- 
cally she followed. 

They were galloping over a_ heavy 
ploughed field; the thoroughbred, de- 
clining to allow himself to be eased, fret- 
ted and tore at the restraining curb, 
nearly dragging his rider out of the 
saddle. 


“Tom,” said the woman anxiously, 


“why do you ride that brute?  Keally, 
it’s not safe.” The man laughed. “Little 
woman,” he said caressingly, “ you insuit 


inage 


D> 


me. I flatter myself that I can : , 
nearly any horse that was ever foaled. 


Just see him rise at this fence. [ile's a 
picture.” 

Giving the horse his head he put him 
at a small straggling hedge lying 
front. 

The thoroughbred, wild with excite- 
ment, sprang forward and rushe! the 
fence: catching his forelegs in « blind 
ditch on the offside, he turned « com- 
plete somersault into the adjoinin. field. 


With a low cry the woman was « the 
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fence in a moment. The thoroughbred 
was already on his feet again, and before 
she could collect her senses he was 
away galloping across the field. 

He was not alone—the man, one 
spur caught, jammed in his stirrup iron, 
was dragging limp and helpless under 
his feet 


* * * * * 


She knelt beside him—she drew him 
passionately to her breast—she cried to 


him—she kissed him ; but Tom Manning 
had gone where women’s tears are of no 
avail. The stirrup leather had given 
way under his strain, but even five hun- 
dred yards in such a position is some- 
times too much for brittle human 
bones. 

When she realised the truth, a wild fit 
of terror seized her. Maddened with 
horror and grief she hardly knew what 
she did. Her own horse stood near, 
quietly cropping grass—it was an easy 
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matter to mount by the aid of a friendly 
gate--she felt nothing, realised nothing, 
save that she must fly—must escape. It 
would never do for her to be found thus 
—alone with Tom! Mollie’s Tom! For 
his sake. 


Then Nora, urging her horse to his 
fastest, galloped — galloped away from 
that ghastly object—away from her 
thoughts—away from her past. But the 
only thing that remained behind was 
the ghastly object! 


CHAPTER Il. 


“MOLLIE, you must take to the saddle; 
you've no idea how much you miss!” 
Mrs, Cowell, seated in front of a sump- 
tuously spread tea-table, dispensing hos- 
pitality to the hungry group of riders, 
smiled and nodded to the girl as she 
spoke. “Come, Mrs. Maryx, did you 
ever see hounds anywhere work as well 
as ours did to-day ?” 

“Nora played the donkey,” inter- 
posed Nora’s husband, a big, red-faced 
man. “She was nowhere in that run— 
I found her scouring the country looking 
for hounds half an hour after we'd 
Ce. 45 8 

“ Beastly hard luck, I call it,” cried an 
enthusiastic pink and white-faced youth. 
“ You follow me to-morrow, Mrs. Maryx; 
I'll look after you.” 

“Yes, how did you manage to get 
lost ?” asked Mrs. Cowell. 

Happily for Nora they all talked so 
fast that nobody expected an answer. 
She laughed : no one but herself noticed 
anything odd in that laugh. 

“Get on with your teas,” she cried. 
“You conceited creatures! I won't be 
crowed over like that. . . . As if I 
couldn’t have cut all down if 1 wanted 
to! . . . I’m famished.” 

Then she eagerly accepied a cup of 
tea, and declined to talk until she had 
satisfied the pangs of hunger. 

“ How late Tom is,” said Mrs. Cowell ; 
“TI never saw him all day.” 

“No,” said Mollie. “I wonder where 
he is?” 

“Probably gone into tea with the 
Howards,” hazarded Mrs. Cowell. 

“ He’s got a handful in that chestnut, 
Mrs. Manning,” ejaculated the pink and 
white-faced youth. Then, persuasively : 
“Won't you let me hold that wool for 
you? I’m first-class at that sort of 
thing—see ?” 

He seated himself on the sofa by her 


side. She gravely hung a skein of wool 
over his outstretched hands. 

“ What a couple of babies you two do 
look,” laughed Mr. Cowell. “If | were 
Tom, Mollie, I'd be jealous. . . .” 
The idea of big Tom being jealous con- 
vulsed the room with merriment. 

“ Peter,” cried Mollie, “if you don't 
sit still and stop laughing I shall remove 
my patronage and confer it on Major 
Spark.” 

“Please do, Mrs. Manning,” cried the 
Major, hastening forward. “Believe 
me, Peter is not half so good as he looks. 
I’m much more worthy. Why, what's 
the matter, Mrs. Maryx? A _ crumb 
gone down the wrong way, eh?” 

This last remark was called forth by 
Nora uttering a short, hastily-stifled cry 
+-she was sitting in the darkest corner 
of the room so that her blanched cheeks 
told no tales. 

“Yes,” she stammered; “yes,” and 
cowered farther back into the shadow. 

“Shouldn’t eat so fast, my dear,” 
advised the portly Mr. Maryx. 

How was it nobody spoke to him? 

Nora could hardly credit her senses. 
The door had opened—big Tom had 
walked into the room—had sat down 
in the vacant armchair at the tea- 
table. He sat there now and _ looked 
at her. 

The sound of wheels was heard on 
the gravel outside. 

There was a little stream of blood 
running down the side of Tom’s face 
from the wound in his head which she 
had tried to staunch that afternoon. It 
fell drip, drip, on to the white table-cloth. 
Why did nobody speak to him ? 

She hazarded a question : “ Mr. Man- 
ning must be thirsty ” “Tm keep- 
ing the kettle boiling for him,” rejoined 
Mrs. Cowell cheerfully. “He must be 
back soon.” 
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Nora’s eyes gleamed like coals—she 
dug her nails into the palms of her 
hands—she marvelled they could be so 
blind. Big Tom’s eyes were fixed and 
glassy now, but still he gazed straight 
into her own. 

The butler entered the room and asked 
to speak to Mr. Cowell alone for a 
moment, who with an apology left the 
Still the little group on the sofa 
Peter nearly rolled 


room. 
laughed and joked. 
off once. 


Nora's pupils dilated. 


477 
Peter. “I won't go—not unless Mrs. 
Manning comes too.” 

“ Say, Major,come here a minute, that’s 
a good fellow.” Mr. Cowell's voice called 
from the hall. 

“I’m bothered if I’m going to be left 
out of the fun,” ejaculated Peter, hastily 
rising. “ Mrs. Maryx do hold this 
wool for me—ta-ta.” 

Nora and Mollie sat alone, with that 
silent figure between them. 

Then Tom began to talk. 


see 


He told 








““SHE KNELT 


_ Again the butler entered the room. 
This time Mrs. Cowell was wanted. “I 
shall appeal to my Tom for protection, 
Peter, if you do it again.” Mollie’s dim- 
ple’s were quite fascinating. 

“Let me kick the rascal out of the 
rooin ; please do,” said the Major. 
_ Nora wondered whether hell itself had 
risen to the surface. Again the butler 
appeared. 

Mr. Maryx was wanted now. 

“Quite mysterious, eh, Major,” cried 


BESIDE HIM” 


Nora that he loved her—that it was all 
a mistake—that she, not Mollie; was his 
wife—that she had been dreaming this 
afternoon—he had had no accident. 
Then he kissed her on the forehead, and 
drew her into his arms. 

Mollie winding her wool on the sofa 
paid no heed. 

Out in the hall a little group of horror- 
stricken people were bending over a 
hastily improvised shutter. Upon it lay 
all that was left of Tom Manning. 
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Suddenly from the drawing-room rang 
a peal of laughter—the purest, happiest, 
gayest laughter—the door was flung 
open. Nora Maryx stood on the 
threshold. 

“My dear people,” she cried, “ it’s all 
a mistake—that’s not Tom. He’s here 
—see—sce !” 

Mollie stood by her side now. They 
could not hide that terrible thing from 
her. Nora seized her by the arm and 
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drew her forward till she stood by the 
side of it. 

“Yes,” she said. “You poor little 
thing. That’s your Tom—he’s dead, 
But the real Tom, my Tom, he’s alive 
—he’s here with me—my husband—we 
shall be so happy together!” 

Then she laughed—peal after peal of 
laughter. 

And she is laughing now—in an 
asylum. 


THE ENCHANTRESS 


GENTLE eyes that have no pity, 
Golden locks that snare and bind, 
You have shamed and thralled the city: 
For your sake the wise are blind, 
And the good have grown unkind, 


Leave them captive till to-morrow, 
They will waken and be wise. 
Need you trouble if they sorrow? 
Need you listen to their sighs, 
Golden hair and gentle eyes? 


Men have died ere now for you, love: 
You have seen them pale and still 

It were time you found a new love: 
Seek the wind upon the hill; 
Strive to bend him to your will. 


Ile is meet for sport and capture, 
He is strong as these were fair. 
If for you he thrills with rapture, 


Then will I, too, court your snare: 


Not till then, sweet eyes and hair. 


WILLIAM MUDFORD 
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of furniture belonging to pre- 
ceding centuries which is scat- 
cered over the length and 
breadth of the country—in palaces, 
private houses and museums—it is a 
singular fact that we have practically no 


[) i the enormous quantity 


WALNUT CHAIR, VENEERED, MIDDLE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


information as to the names of prominent 
furniture makers until the reign of the 
second George and the latter half of the 
last century. The Tudor chairs, with 
their uncompromising solidity of oak, 
and their backs and seats covered with 
gorgeous tapestry or brocade, or the 
two uprights of the back joined by a 
piece of leather, the seats of leather also, 
whilst two broad pieces of board upon 
the arms serve as supports to the elbows, 


are recognisable at a glance ; as are the 
chairs with high backs and bulging legs 
elaborately decorated with marquetry 
that were introduced by William and 
Mary after James II.’s abdication, and 
which are generally known as “ Dutch 
chairs.” 


MAMNOGANY CHAIR CARVED BY CHIPPENDALE 


The golden period of English chair- 
making was undoubtedly during the last 
fifty years of the eighteenth century, 
when Thomas Chippendale, A. Heppel- 
white, and Thomas Sheraton bestowed 
such lavish care and artistic skill upon 
their labour that their names have become 
household words. There were many 
other makers besides these three whose 
work, following similar lines of design, 
is frequently attributed to their more 
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famous fellow-craftsmen. Chippendale 
is the chief sufferer, or gainer, in this 
respect, as he was practically a pioneer, 
the radical change in pattern and struc- 
ture of English decorative furniture in 


SHERATON CHAIR WITH MARQUETRY 


the early part of the reign of George II]. 
being in a great measure due to him. It 
was Chippendale who introduced open- 
work into the backs of chairs. Before 
his time the frames had been stuffed and 
covered with tapestry, velvet, or silk, but 
he, using much the same shape of chair- 
backs, cut the solid wood into fanciful 
patterns, sometimes representing a bunch 
of ribands twining round the central 
support, sometimes a scroll or a lyre. 
Other of his chair-backs are shaped like 
a vase, the top rail being curved, and the 
supports being either slender pieces of 
plain mahogany, or elaborately carved. 
But his designs were so numerous that 
it is rare to find two of his chairs pre- 
cisely alike, although there are one or 
two complete sets of his more massive 
chairs, with bent legs—technically known 
as cabriole—claw feet, and carvings on 
the back, in existence. 

One of the most noteworthy tastes in 
the last century was the passion for 


“Chinese” designs, which was really 
introduced into the country by Sj, 
William Chambers, the architect of 
Somerset House, and Chippendale fol. 
lowing the prevailing fashion carved 
some of his chair-backs into tre}lis-woy| 
as well as into imaginative representa. 
tions of the arbours, &c., which one se 
in Chinese toy gardens. About th 
same period medizval architecture aly 
took the passing fancy of the ric ’ an 
fashionable, Horace W alpole leading the 
way with his sham “ gothic ” builc ding tt 
Strawberry Hill, and Chippendale, \ 
was evidently a man of quick percepti 
was speedily at work upon “ gothi 
chairs. He lived in St. Martin’s Lane 
which was then close to the ne 
founded Royal Academy, and the art 
centre of London, and it was there that 
he prepared his book, Zhe Gentlema 
and Cabinet-Maker’s Directory: being 
large collection of the most elegant and 
useful designs of household furniture in 
the most fashionable taste, which was 


CHAIR CARVED BY SHERATON 


published in 1754. That he was practl- 
cally the first furniture-maker to acop' 
the new fashions is proved by the last 
paragraph in his preface regarding som 
of his chairs: “Though some of the 
profession have been diligent poy to 
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represent them (especially those after 
the Gothick and Chinese manner) as so 
many specious drawings impossible to 
be worked off by any mechanick what- 
soever, I will not scruple to attribute 
this to Malice, Ignorance and Inability ; 
and | am confident that I can convince 
all Noblemen, Gentlemen and others 
who will honour me with their Com- 
mands that every design in the book 
can be improved both as to Beauty and 
Enrichment in the execution of it by 


“Their most obedient Servant, 
“THOMAS CHIPPENDALE.” 


The chairs of Chippendale and _ his 
school are most characteristic, and it is 
for this reason that the work of other 
makers, and more particularly that of 
Ince and Mayhew, who were partners in 
a business in Broad Street, Golden 
Square, may be easily mistaken for it. 
The furniture, and especially the chairs, 
of these two men, show all the ornate 





ARM-CHAIR OF CHIPPENDALE PERIOD 


carving of the openwork backs, the 
curved legs and claw feet, which are 
characteristic of Chippendale. Many 
of the fretwork ornaments which are to 
de seen on chairs of this period that 
were roughly cut by the carpenter and 
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then handed to the carver, and after- 
wards fixed to the plain mahogany chairs 
of Chippendale and Ince and Mayhew, 
are so exactly similar that it is impos- 
sible to assign the maker’s name. Thus 





MAHOGANY ENGLISH ARM~-CHAIR 


Chippendale founded a school of chair- 
making the characteristic of which is the 
use of mahogany and the most elaborate 
ornamentation to the backs and fre- 
quently to the legs, combined with great 
solidity. It seems to have been the 
custom of the furniture-makers of the 
time to publish books of their designs, 
and Messrs. Ince and Mayhew evidently 
regard their own work as a combination 
of neatness and economy, to judge by 
their little homily in their volume 7he 
Universal System of Household Furniture 
“Notwithstanding,” they say, “the Cabinet 
and Upholstery Branch is at present 
raised to a very high Pitch, as we daily 
see by the many elegant Pieces of Work 
now made and the perfect furnishing of 
some capital Houses, tho’ by observation 
may be perceived some great Absurdities 
which might easily be avoided if managed 
by an ingenious Workman. In Furnish- 
ing all should be Propriety—Elegance 
shouid always be joined with a peculiar 
Neatness through the whole House, or 
otherwise an immense Expence may be 
thrown away to no Purpose, either in Use 
or Appearance; and with the same 
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Regard, any Gentleman may furnish as 
neat at a small expence, as he can 
elegant and superb at a great one.” 
Manwaring, who published the Chazr- 
maker's Guide in 1766, was another maker 








CHIPPENDALE CHAIR, VASE-SHAPED BACK 


of this school, his chairs being of similar 
design to those of Ince and Mayhew; 
but more prominent than either of these 
men was Heppelwhite, who really formed 
the connecting link between the elabo- 
rate solidity of Chippendale and the 
severe gracefulness of Sheraton. He 
had one particular speciality in which 
he does not seem to have been followed 
to any appreciable extent by contem- 
porary makers, and this was japanned 
and painted chairs and other furniture. 
Here is undoubted evidence of the 
influence of Sir William Chambers and 
Chippendale, for the wood was first 
coated with a preparation like Chinese 
or Japanese lacquer, and then decorated 
as a rule with gold upon a black ground, 
fruit and flowers being afterwards painted 
upon it; in some instances painted 
medallions were placed upon the back 
and along the arms and frame, after the 
fashion set by the artist, Angelica Kauff- 
mann. At a little later date, this kind 
of chair, instead of being japanned, was 
painted white ; but the fact that there 
are, comparatively speaking, so few of 


Heppelwhite’s japanned and _ painted 
chairs in existence is very easily ex- 
plained. Their decoration was extremely 
delicate, and with the wear of years the 
japan and painting is bound to dis- 
appear, or, if they are not entirely 
obliterated, are so damaged that any 
one coming across such a chair, and 
desiring to buy it for its graceful shape, 
would naturally have it scraped and 
polished. He will then discover that the 
wood is of very inferior quality, since 
the best woods were never employed 
when enamelling or japanning was in- 
tended. 

Heppelwhité, too, followed the pre- 
vailing fashion, and some of his chairs 
are reminiscent of the quarrels between 
the King and the Prince of Wales, that 
divided the English nobility into the 
“Court Party” and the “ Prince’s Party,” 
and closed the doors of St. James's on 
those who went to Carlton House. The 





CARVED INLAID WOODEN CHAIR OF EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Prince of Wales’s three feathers carved 
in the opening of the back of the chair 
in our illustration show to which side 
the sympathy of the purchaser of these 
particular chairs was given. 
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Sheraton, who shared with Chippen- 
dale the honour of being the greatest 
furniture-maker of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, commenced to work at a period 
twenty years later. At that time the 
taste for floridly carved furniture was on 
the decline, and Sheraton’s severe de- 
signs and all absence of ornamentation 
at once became popular. The bent chair 
legs and carved wood ornaments on chair 
backs so familiar in the Chippendale 
school were replaced by square taper- 
ing legs and simple decoration, whilst 
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the last century, and designed much 
furniture for the houses built by Robert 
Adam, and was one of the first cabinet- 
makers to employ satin-wood, which was 
introduced into England towards the end 
of the last century. Heso arranged this 
beautiful wood that by putting pieces 
of it together at various angles he ob- 
tained a most effective contrast between 
the lighter and darker colours, and 
when not employing a design of fruit or 
flowers he would frequently veneer ebony, 
mahogany, rosewood, or tulip-wood upon 





PARLOUR CHAIRS BY INCE AND MAYHEW 


carving was replaced by a generous use 
of satin-wood inlaid upon mahogany. 
Sheraton’s scheme of chair decoration 
consisted almost entirely of the use of 
marqueterie or inlaying designs cut from 
awoodofa colour that contrasted strongly 
with the wood of the chair. Some of his 
inlaying work is of the most delicate 
description, one of his favourite designs 
being a trophy of musical instruments, 
although, as a rule, his decorations con- 
sisted of wreaths of flowers, husks, or 
drapery, veneered upon mahogany or 
satin-wood, with woods of every variety. 
Sheraton was a contemporary of the 
brothers Adam, the noted architects of 


satin-wood, inlaying satin-wood again 
upon the other woods. The legs, backs 
and arms of his chairs were all inlaid in 
the most elaborate manner, and so care- 
fully was the work performed that the 
majority of the examples of his skill are 
as perfect and as stable as when they 
left his workshop. 

There is a sympathetic likeness in the 
general design of Sheraton’s chairs with 
those of the brothers Adam, who, when 
they were given the task of designing 
Lansdowne and Derby Houses, were also 
given the designing of the furniture for 
these palaces. These brothers also built 
the streets near the Strand known as the 
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Adelphi, as well as Portland Place. The 
sedan-chair designed by them for Queen 
Charlotte, which is reproduced from the 
brothers’ book of designs, shows in what 





UEPPELWHITE’S DESIGN FOR CHAIR, SHOWING 
PRINCE OF WALES’ FEATHERS CARVED IN BACK 


accord they were with Sheraton as 
regards decoration. 

That there were many other furniture- 
makers of the same period whose names 
have now been forgotten, but who were 
undoubtedly responsible for many varie- 
ties of chairs which are roughly classed 
as “Sheraton ” for want of better know- 
ledge, is shown by the list of names 
Sheraton himself publishes at the end 
of his book of design, Zhe Cabinet 
Maker and Upholsterers’ Drawing Book, 
in Four Parts. The chief of these seem 
to have been: France, cabinet-maker to 
His Majesty, St. Martin’s Lane ; Charles 
Elliott, upholsterer to His Majesty and 
cabinet-maker to the Duke of York, 
Bond Street; and Carpell and Sons, 
cabinet-makers to the Prince of Wales, 
Mary-le-Bone Street ; and the fact that 
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they were all royal warrant holders, 
speaks for their capabilities and effi- 
ciency. 

It is clearly evident that the intro- 
duction of mahogany into England 
brought about the revolution in chair- 
making that was led by Chippendale. 
The possibilities of the wood were dis- 
covered by chance by a Dr. Gibbon, 
whose brother had left some wood 
brought from the West Indies in his 
garden in King Street, Covent Garden 
Mrs. Gibbon wanted a candle-box, and 
her husband,. remembering the wood, 
ordered a carpenter to make the box 
from one of the planks. The man com- 
plained that it was too hard for his tools, 
whereupon the Doctor told him that he 
must find some tools that were harder 
than the wood. Finally the box was 
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made and polished, and was so much 
admired that other articles were made 
of the remaining pieces in the garden 
and in the course of a few vears 
mahogany came into general use. 
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SEDAN CHAIR DESIGNED BY ADAMS FOR QUEEN CHARLOTTE 


We have to acknowledge our indebted- the courtesy of the authorities at South 
ness for the accompanying illustrationsof Kensington Museum, who allowed Mr. 
Chippendale. Ince and Mayhew, Heppel-__H. H. Ettrick, of 6, Kensington Studios, 
white, Sheraton and Adam’s chairs to Kelso Place, W., to take photographs. 


LOVE ME 


LOVE me because I[ cannot bear 
To stay so poor for want of thee! 
Love me because when thou art near 


I may not plead my poverty! 


Love me because my faithfulness 
Dces not depend upon thy care. 
Thy withered daisies are no less 


To me than Love's new garlands arc! 


The day is fairer for thy face! 
The night is sweeter by thy breath! 
Choose thou a kingdom where thy grace 


Shall sovereign be for life or death! 


G. F. LEATHERDALE. 
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IV.—THE “MORRISON RAID” INDEMNITY 


CHAPTER I. 


HE Daily Telephone of 
June 19th last con- 
tained the following an- 
nouncement: 

“The claim made by the 
Randstrand Republic 
against the Cape Federa- 
tion Company has at 
length been settled upon terms. The 
official arbitrators have assessed the 
damages at one million of pounds, which 
is ordered to be paid within the next 
four weeks. Whether this is the final 
chapter in the romance of the Morrison 
Raid remains to be seen. If the latest 
advices from South Africa are to be 
trusted, this is merely the prologue.” 

Thousands of interested Englishmen 
read the paragraph over the matutinal 
coffee, but none perused it with more 
interest than Mr. James Greenbaulm, the 
eminent Cape merchant, in his Fenchurch 
Street office. 

Greenbaulm had not been in England 
long. He was understood to be one of 
the most recent of the Cape millionaires, 
and he had come to this country with 
the intention of opening a personal 
branch in London. For the rest, he was 
in avowed sympathy with the Rand- 
strand Government, and as frankly 
against England. Open hostility of 
this kind is only possible in this 
country —indeed, we rather seem to 
encourage it. 

A large, pursy, clean-shaven man, with 
sub-Semitic cast of face and piercing 
grey eyes was Greenbaulm. He was the 
incarnation of sleek respectability. His 
very garments suggested Capital. The 
type can be recognised at a glance; it is 
met only in the City, though the genus 






does occasionally stray as far as Man- 
chester and Liverpool. 

An electric gleam flashed behind 
Greenbaulm’s spectacles. He laid the 
Telephone aside with an air of decision; 
then he quitted his office and made his 
way toa set of chambers in one of the 
narrow streets off Cheapside. Here- 
abouts are situated the offices of 
Lemesurier and Co., merchants. 

Greenbaulm demanded to see the head 
of the firm, and was at once admitted 
into the latter’s private room. A thin 
man, with sanguine, eager face and 
thin nervous lips, rose to greet him. 
Enthusiast was writ large all over him. 
There was no bigger crank and no more 
brilliant specimen of a Little Englander 
in the House of Commons than Stephen 
Lemesurier. Some men have creeds, 
others have nothing but passions. 
Lemesurier belonged to the latter cate- 
gory. | | 

The Morrison Raid had stirred al! the 
emotion in his nature. He would have 
given a good round sum to see England 
driven bag and baggage out of the Kand- 
strand. And if open hostilities broke 
out, he had publicly announced his inten- 
tion of giving £100,000 to the oppressed 
Republic. Neither was Lemesurier alone 
in this determination. There were others 
besides himself, as Greenbaulm was 
perfectly aware. 

“You have seen the Zelephone ?” said 
the latter. “What are you going to do?” 

“ Act,” Lemesurier cried. “ As a Rand- 
strander yourself, you must know as much 
as I do. There is trouble brewing out 
yonder; our Government means to force 
the Republic into fighting—there will be 
more disgraceful landgrabbing. But this 
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award is a Slice of luck I hardly 
expected.” 

“We haven’t got it yet,” Greenbaulm 
said drily. 

“No, but it is certain tocome. The 
question is, will it come in time? I think 
not. Therefore a few of us have decided 
to advance the million to the accredited 
agent of the Rand- 
strand Republic, 
taking a lien on the 
award as security. 
Nine of us are pre- 
pared to put down 
our money at any 
time ; indeed, it is 
already pr sted in 
the United Cape 
Bank here. We 
want one more man 
to find a tenth.” 

Greenbaulm pro- 
duced a cheque- 
book from his 
pocket and dashec! 
off a draft. This 
he coolly handed to 
Lemesurier. 

“That matter is 
settled then,” he 
said. “I take it Dr. Leyden can draw 
the money at any time he requires. Of 
course you know that every penny of this 
is going to be laid out in Brussels.” 

“For munitions of war. Certainly I 
do. I quite understood that was the 
object of the advance. It would never 
do for the stuff to come from Germany, 
though Germany is backing up the 
Republic. But isn’t it quite time that 
Dr. Leyden should reach here from 
Berlin ?” 

“Leyden is not in Berlin at all,” 
Greenbaulm explained. “The papers 
are all wrong. He is in London—or, at 
least, he will be to-morrow—for a few 
days, and he will call upon you at a time 
to be arranged for the cheque.” 

“I should like to have his address,” 
Lemesurier suggested. 

“He has no address, It is better not. 
He will call upon you the first thing. 
And you will recommend him—we are 
strangers—to come and see me at Ham- 
mersmith. You can give him directions 
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where to find me. And the sooner this 
business is settled the better, you under- 
stand.” 

Whereupon Greenbaulm went off 
about his business. A peculiar smile 
flickered about the corners of his mouth 
as he went along. 

“If I were an absolute monarch,” he 


‘“‘AN ELECTRIC GLEAM FLASHED BEHIND HIS SPECTACLES” 


muttered, “I would hang a man like 


that. This is the only country in the 
world where a man can boast of being a 
traitor with impunity. But you are 
going to have an expensive lesson, Mr. 
Lemesurier.” 

The inference of all this was perfectly 
plain. A few fanatics were going to 
advance the sinews of war to a prospec- 
tive enemy. And Dr. Leyden, the 
accredited agent of the opposing State, 
was coming to fetch the money. In 
specie, the same could be transferred to 
the Continent and there exchanged for 
lethal weapons. 

But Greenbaulm did not return imme- 
diately to his office; in fact, he was not 
seen there for the rest of the day. 
Instead of this he called a cab and 
astonished the driver by an order to 
proceed to Poplar. The transaction was 
agreed to upon terms highly satisfactory 
to the Jehu. 

Most people knew, by name at least, 
the famous Poplar establishment of 
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Elswick and Company. There every- 
thing ingenious and mechanical that 
goes upon wheels is manufactured. 

Greenbaulm was evidently expected, 
for one of the partners met him. 

“Well, and how are things progress- 
ing ?” asked the latter. 

“Both your commissions are executed,” 
was the reply. “ Your suggestion as to 
the motor-car has proved a brilliant 
success. There is practically no vibra- 
tion; we have attained a speed of 
eighteen miles an hour with compara- 
tive ease, and the machine would carry 
a ton or two into the bargain.” 

Greenbaulm professed himself to be 
perfectly satisfied. On a trial the new 
motor proved to be a perfect success. 

“Then you will send that to Hammer- 
smith to-day,” he said. “ And now can 
we have a run on the launch? I am 
more interested in her.” 

The tiny, graceful steam launch was 
also Greenbaulm’s invention. Steam 
was the motive power, and oil formed 
the fuel. The beauty of the arrange- 
ment was that one person could work 
the whole affair. 

“But there is one thing I would 
impress upon you,” said the engineer, 
once the trial trip was over. “A high- 
pressure engine like this wants constant 
care. The steam runs up and down in 
the gauge like quicksilver. Let it but 
touch this point and you might as well 
have half a ton of dynamite explode on 
board.” 

Greenbaulm smiled, and promised to 
be careful. 

“I shall see to it myself,” he said. 
“This kind of thing is my pet hobby. 
In most cases I shall probably go out 
alone. By the way, you had better let 


me have this little toy at Hammersmith’ 


this week. I shall probably require it 
on Saturday, and the covered dock is 
all ready.” 

Greenbaulm drove from Poplar direct 
to Hammersmith, and it may be men- 
tioned as worthy of record that one cab- 
man, at least, in London retired to rest 
that night absolutely content with his 
fare. Records are always pleasing. 

As Greenbaulm fully expected—in- 
deed, he had made his arrangements 


with an elaborate minuteness an¢ 
care which might have astonished 
Lemesurier had he known of them— 
Dr. Leyden came down to Hammer. 
smith the next evening. 

The latter arrived in time for dinner 
He came without fuss and ceremony—, 
wiry, leathery-looking man with a keer 
restless eye. Energy was the dominan: 
note of this character. Greenbaulp 
was setting down to dinner as he 
arrived. 

In the coolest way possible Leyden 
shook hands. ; 

“ Possibly you have becn expecting 
me?” he suggested. : 

“I looked forward to you as a 
certainty,” Greenbaulm replied. “| 
knew you would go to Lemesurier, and 
that he would give you my message. 
Far better come here than seek the pub- 
licity of an hotel.” 

Leyden pulled his chair up to the 
table in a most business-like way. He 
was the class of man who could have 
dined comfortably on a powder maga- 
zine. He surveyed the perfectly ap 
pointed dining table with calm satisfac- 
tion. Every well-balanced man prefers 
a good dinner to a bad one. 

“Try this sole,” Greenbaulm sug- 
gested, “it is one of my cook’s inspira- 
tions. Your interview with Lemesurier 
was perfectly satisfactory ?” 

“Quite. I have the cheque for the 
million in my pocket. I had no idea 
we had so many good friends in Eng- 
land.” 

“Lemesurier is a fanatic and a fool,” 
Greenbaulm said calmly. “As for the 
rest of them, there is precious little 
philanthropy about the business. They 
are merely fostering us for speculative 
purposes. It will cost £100,000 each, 
and cheap at the price.” 

Leyden’s eyes flashed. 

“You believe we shall be defeated?’ 
he demanded. “ You are of opinion that 
the Randstrand will become an Englisi 
possession ?” 


“I am a patriot like yourself,” said 


Greenbaulm. “What are your plans? 

“My plans are fairly simple. To 
morrow afternoon I proceed with my 
secretary, Ernst, whom I h 
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London, to get this money. Without 
declaring the same, we shall ship it from 
Queenborough for Rotterdam. Once in 
Belgium we shall change it for munitions 
of war. I may go to Berlin.” 

“There is no occasion to do that,” 
Greenbaulm interrupted. “ At the pre- 
sent moment, strictly sucognito, the 
Emperor is in Brussels.” 

Leyden expressed his astonishment. 
That the Emperor in question had a 
strong sympathy with 
the Randstrand move- 
ment, he knew perfectly 
well. And Greenbaulm 
proceeded to give chap- 
ter and verse for his 
statement in such a 
manner as to put all 
further doubt out of the 
question. 

“ There is some start- 
ling development on 
foot,” Greenbaulm con- 
cluded, “though I cannot 
be any more definite. I 
can tell you this—the 
Emperor may send for 
you at any moment, 
when you will have to 
goatonce. By this time 
his Majesty knows per 
fectly well you are here.” 

Anything further 

Greenbaulm declined to 
say. Indeed, it was not 
his cue to be any more 
definite in the matter. 
He intended to convey 
to Leyden that he knew 
all the weighty secret, 
and he succeeded admir- 
ably 

“His Majesty is, to 
put it mildly, erratic,” said the latter. 
“He means well, but I am terribly afraid 
of that impulsiveness of his. All I hope 
is that he won’t send for me till I can 
get the money under way.” 

Greenbaulm rose from the table. 

“ Meanwhile we will discuss this busi- 
ness no further,” he said. “If you have 
had sufficient wine, perhaps you will 
smoke a cigar. I have some excellent 
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ones here which I can 
mend.” 

“1 confess a good cigar has its points,” 
Leyden smiled. 

Greenbaulm proceeded to open a cup- 
board in the wall, from which he took a 
large cedar box. Something clanked 
and rattled in the cupboard as he moved. 
There was a glimpse of blue and gold 
lace. 

Leyden looked curiously at his host. 


fully recom- 


‘aq MILITARY LOOKING ATTACHI 


“You have been a soldier,” he said 
tentatively. 

“I have been many things in my 
time,” he said, “and nothing long. But 
there is one thing I have never been.” 

“ And what is that?” Leyden asked. 

Greenbaulm’s eyes twinkled behind 
his cigar. 

“ Found out,” he said drily. 
don’t think I ever shall be.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


LEYDEN was killing time after break- 
fast the following morning. There were 
one or two things to interest him, con- 
spicuous amongst them being the new 
motor-car, with which, as a great travel- 
ler, he was specially delighted ; but it 
may seem a little strange that Green- 
baulm said nothing relating to the 
steam launch now lying snug in the 
covered dock at the end of the garden. 

Greenbaulm left his guest in the road 
busily engaged with the motor. 

“Stay as long as you like,” he said 
hospitably. “I must be off to the City. 
Call in this afternoon and let me know 
how you get on. I have to dress.” 

With which Greenbaulm returned to 
the house. A minute later he hailed 
Leyden from the gate right down the 
road. 

“A visitor to see you,” he said; 
“come at once.” 

Leyden made his way as swiftly as 
possible to the drawing-room. An in- 
stant before Greenbaulm was in the 
dining-room. He made a dart for the 
cupboard where he had found the cigars 
on the previous evening ; his arms and 
legs seemed to work like flashes of light, 
and in less time than it takes to tell, 
Greenbaulm was transposed into a mili- 
tary-looking attaché with eye-glass and 
heavy moustache complete. He literally 
dived for the cupboard, some door gave 
way and closed again with a spring, and 
Greenbaulm was in the drawing-room 
beyond before Leyden had time to enter 
the apartment. Fregoli could have done 
no better. 

“You are Dr. Leyden,” said the 
attaché imperiously. “I am Count 
André.” 

“The Emperor’s private secretary ?” 
said Leyden in his turn. 

“The same. I have travelled from 
Brussels—from Brussels, you understand 
—post-haste to see you. I have a letter 
to you from my master. You will be 
pleased to read it and act on the 
instructions contained therein without 
delay.” 

The letter was passed across the 
table. Leyden recognised the Imperial 


hand. Inside the envelope was an 
address, and an imperious line or two 
commanding Leyden to repair to the 
address given without an instant’s delay, 

“Well,” said the attaché impatiently, 
“well?” 

“I obey,” Leyden replied. “I have 
to see my secrétary first, and then any- 
thing else goes to the wall. If you will 
be so good F 

But Count André had already de- 
parted. Asa matter of fact, seeing the 
coast was clear he flashed up the stairs. 
A minute or two. later Greenbaulm, cor- 
rectly attired, came leisurely into the 
hall. 

“Your friend has gone already?” he 
asked carelessly. 

“My friend would be none the worse 
for a few lessons in manners,” Leyden 
muttered. “The Emperor desires to 
see me at once.” 

“Ah! Then you are summoned to 
Brussels, after all?” 

Leyden explained fully. He also 
begged Greenbaulm to show him a way 
out of the difficulty. 

“T shall certain to be away for a few 
days,” he said; “and meanwhile you see 
the necessity for getting that money out 
of the bank and stowing it safely some- 
where.” 

Greenbaulm knitted his brows in 
thought. Then his face cleared. 

“T can see a way out of the difficulty,” 
he said. “See your secretary, in whom 
you say you have the most implicit con- 
fidence ; let him come to my office in 
bank hours, and I will go with him to 
get the specie we have arranged for. | 
have a safe here big enough for the 
Bank of England.” ; 

“ But we should want a procession ol 
cabs to bring all that bulk here.” 

“Under ordinary circumstances we 
might. But as it so happens, my motor- 
car will come in splendidly. It would 
be folly, in any case, to leave the money 
where it is. Would you like to see the 
safe?” 

Leyden expressed his desire to do s0. 
At the end of a passage Greenbaulm 
opened a door leading into a veritable 
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strong-room. Dark as it was, the place 
appeared to be perfectly ventilated. 
Greenbaulm switched on the electric 
light. 

“There.” he said, with some little 
pride, “ what do you think of that ?” 

“Capital!” Leyden cried, catching 
some of his host’s enthusiasm ; “and 
could not be better. You have got me 
out of a great difficulty. I'll get up to 
town as quickly as possible and see 
Emst. You will have everything ready 
at your office by two o’clock—and many 
thanks for all your kindness.” 

Greenbaulm saw his visitor safely 
away, and then returned to the safe. He 
pulled out one or two of the drawers as 
if to satisfy himself that all was secure ; 
then, with an inscrutable smile on his 
face, he ordered out his motor-car, and 
proceeded alone to 
steer himself to 
London. 

A little after two 
and Ernst arrived. 
Greenbaulm sur- 
veyed the latter’s 
magnificent thews 
and sinews in a 
dreamy, admiring 
way. 

“lam pleased to 
see you,” he said. 
“If you are ready 
we will proceed to 
the bank. I trust 
you will be my 
guest for the pre- 
sent: you are big 
enough to see that 
I don’t run off with 
the million.” 

The business was 
transacted at length, 
and the heavy cases 
transferred to the 
motor-car. Weighty 
as they were, the 
compact little 
machine made no- 
thing of them. 
Then the motor was 
turned in the direc- 
ton of Hammer- 
smith 
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“I am going to take a holiday this 
afternoon,” Greenbaulm explained. “You 
will want somebody to help you to get 
those cases into the safe. Once there, I 
shall make you a present of the key till 
they are removed.” 

The work took some considerable 
time, and at length was accomplished, 
the cases all being piled up in one corner 
of the safe. Ernst was loud in his 
praises over the strength and compact- 
ness of the strong-room. 

“ And even now you have not seen all 
its resources,” Greenbaulm explained. 
“Look here.” He pulled down a flap 
and disclosed a cupboard. It was stored 
with plates and glasses,a corkscrew,a can- 
opener, and any quantity of preserved 
provisions. Besides these, there were 


wines and spirits in liberal quantities. 
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“What does all this mean?” asked 
the amazed Ernst. 

“It is a fad of mine,” Greenbaulm 
replied. “I was once accidentally locked 
in a safe for a day, and I have a horror 
of it since. You see this door closes 
with a spring there—don’t be afraid, I 
have the key in my pocket. That bread 
was put in here this morning in case of 
accidents. Try that flap below the 
door.” 

Ernst crossed the floor to gratify his 
curiosity ; as he did so Greenbaulm stood 
upon the pile of bullion boxes and 
touched a nob on the roof. There wasa 
clang and a rattle, half the floor fell 
away sideways, shooting out the treasure 


and Greenbaulm into space, and closing — 


again, absolutely displaying no joint 
before Ernst could turn round. 

He rubbed his eyes in astonishment. 
He was absolutely alone. It seemed 
like an evil dream. Then it. flashed 
across Ernst that he was trapped. The 
cupboard behind the door had disclosed 
nothing but a letter addressed to the 
captive. 

“You will be left here for two or 
three days,” it ran. “It is not the 
slightest use to make any noise, because 
nobody can possibly hear you. There 
are plenty of provisions here, and in due 
course the key of this safe will be for- 
warded to Dr. Leyden with an explana- 
tory letter. There is also an extensive 
collection of literature behind the bottles 
in the cupboard.” 

Ernst dashed the letter furiously to 
the ground. 

“Tricked and swindled!” he groaned. 
“What will the Doctor say?” 


o s 2 7. 


Meanwhile, the pseudo Greenbaulm, 
alias Felix Gryde, was anything but idle. 
All his plans were complete, down to 


the minutest detail. Neither was there 
anybody to interfere with him in the 
house, for every servant in the place 
had been got rid of under one pretext 
or another. As to the premises, they 
would not be required by Gryde after 
to-day. 

The ingenious safe had been made to 
his own plans, and the whole thing 
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arranged as soon as the aggrandisement 
of the Randstrand million was decided 
upon. Gryde found himself outside the 
safe upon an incline plane, down which 
the boxes of specie were shot into a 
wheel-barrow ready for the purpose 
One by one they were transferred to the 
steam launch. 

With the precious burden aboard, and 
Gryde alone besides, the arrow-like craft 
shot down the river. At the end of an 
hour she fetched up alongside a yacht 
evidently awaiting her advent. But the 
individual who looked up from the 
liliput engine-room did not appear to be 
Gryde at all, but a greasy mechanic. It 
was Gryde all the same. 

“Hullo, there,” he said gruffly, but 
with a nasal twang, “guess I’ve brought 
that machinery for your governor. You're 
to drop down to the Point and wait for 
the boss. He calculates to be aboard 
you at five.” 

The bullion, or machinery, as Gryde 
called it, was slung over the side of the 
Osprey and dumped unceremoniously 
into the hold. Then Gryde put about, 
and swung up the river again. By this 
time he had destroyed his last disguise. 
For the nonce he was Greenbau|m again. 
Several boating parties who lived in the 
vicinity recognised the capitalist. 

Gryde’s eyes were flashing like stars. 
He passed down the stairs and into the 
stuffy engine-room. The steam was 
particularly high in the gauge. Heed: 
less of this fact, and heedless of the 
engineer's instructions, he stirred the 
fire. The man’s nerve must have been 
of iron. 

“I must not delay longer,” he mut 
tered. 

Once on deck again, he lashed the 
rudder, steering in a straight line down 
stream. Nothing could happen for @ 
least five minues, Then, taking cafe 
that he was not observed, Greenbaulm 
dived into the water. He did not come 
to the surface till the bank was reached, 
and the bank just there formed a portion 
of his own grounds. a 

“Let her go if she likes now, he 
said, “ so far as I e 

Crash! A noise like the clang of te 
thousand hammers, the shrill scream © 
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escaping steam. Then, as if torn apart of the better and smarter type hailed a 
— by some marvellous unseen force, the cabman close by. 
vo steam launch burst, threw up its bows “Look here,” he said, “you've got to 
the and disappeared. take me to the Point. My yacht's 
bene « A dramatic exit,” Gryde said with a waiting for me there, and I don’t want 
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eached, He lingered long enough to see a score Arrived at the Point, “Colonel 
portion of boats proceed to the scene of the acci- Barber” was rowed out to the Osprer, 

dent, and for a crowd of spectators to and almost before the latest Tliames 
vw.” he gather on the opposite bank. After that catastrophe was sent flashing Flect Street 
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even taking the trouble to ask after his 
precious cargo. 
a 7 ~ 

It was a clear starlight night, soft and 
balmy, and lying outside St. Malo, Gryde 
was seated comfortably in his cabin 
reading the sequel to the story of the 
Morrison Raid Indemnity. A fortnight 
had passed since that little incident, and 
meanwhile, at one port and another, 
“Colonel Gunter” had parted with most 
of his cases of “machinery.” It was in 
the Svar that the story briefly appeared: 

“The outlines of a startling story 
reach us as we go to press. It concerns 
the Morrison Indemnity, but we cannot 
say much more at present. What we 
hear is startling enough in all conscience. 
A stolen million, the secretary to a 
Randstrand celebrity imprisoned in a 
safe provisioned for the purpose, and the 


whole fraud planned by a millionaire 
whose name is not unlike Greenbaulm. 

“To crown the thing the money has 
disappeared, and so has the pseudo 
tnillionaire, beyond all question killed by 
an explosion on his own steam launch 
Some highly sensational details are 
expected, for Secretary Ernst has not 
been too discreet since his release, and 
we shall spare no pains to get to the 
root of matters.” 

Gryde smiled as he lay back in his 
deck chair. He could afford to puff his 
choice cigar with perfect equanimity. 

“I don’t suppose they will spare an 
pains,” he muttered, “but they can't 
succeed. Neither will the true facts ever 
be made public,” a prophecy which up to 
now has been fulfilled to the letter. 

That sensational number of the Séar 
has yet to appear. 
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I.— BOX-MAKING 


“* How long,” 


they say, “‘ how long, O cruel nation, 


Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s heat 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 

And herd onward to your throne amid the mart? 
Our blood splashes upwards, O our tyrants, 

And your people shows your path ; 
But the child’s sob curseth deeper in the silence 

Than the strong man in his wrath!” 


ESPITE the revision of the laws 
that govern the education of 


that portion of the community 

which is comprehensively called 
the masses, and despite the rigorous 
regulations of the Factory Acts with 
regard to child-labour, the number of 
children and young girls whose lives are 
spent in one unceasing round of severe 


physical toil is appallingly large. In all 
large manufacturing districts, but more 
especially in certain parts of the East 
End >f London, the children are re- 
garded as wage-earners almost as soon 
as they are able to walk. There are 
whole districts in the neighbourhood of 
Poplar and Bow whose inhabitants work 
in their own homes for the great factories 
and warehouses round about, and in 


every house the children are forced to 
work in order to add a pitiful amount to 
an already pitiful wage. By law a 
child’s education is finished when it has 
passed the fourth standard of the Board 
Schools, and in some places very few 
children remain after the eleventh 
year, great numbers leaving before 
that age. Even during the few years 
that they are compelled to remain 
at school, all the tricks and shifts of 
a desperate poverty are resorted to by 
their parents in order that they may 
add their mite to the weekly earnings of 
the family. Half-time, pretended sick- 
ness of the parent, or of the child itself, 
a constant moving from neighbourhood 
to neighbourhood, are amongst the plans 
adoptec by the hungry and haggard 
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mothers whose constant toil only brings 
them the barest means of miserable, 
hand - to - mouth 

existence. Provided 

the requirements of 

the law and the mi, 
School Board maKer’ 
authorities have 
been met, a child 
at eleven years of 
age is free to be- 
come a regular and 
recognised wage- 
earner, but in the 
majority of families 
in the districts men- 
tioned above the 
girls, more particu- 
larly, are little 
better than slaves 
from the moment 
that their tiny 
fingers are able to 
use a needle or 
paste wood and 
paper together. 
This child-labour 
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MATCH RO 





is one of the bitterest and greatest 
tragediés of the age. It is a blood- 
offering of little hands, of weary little 
heads, of frail little bodies, of desperate 
and despairing little hearts upon the 
altar of Mammon. Even in the East 
End there are children whose lot js 
cast in happier places than these 
pathetic little workers, but in those 
districts where poverty compels the 
parents to place the burden of toil upon 
the weak shoulders of their children the 
appearance of the streets verges upon 
the horrible. There are children, children 
everywhere—in the dirty gutters, in the 
noisome doorways and on the grimy 


- pavements. Shrill childish voices fill the 


air with cries and laughter and screams, 
but they come only from those who are 
too young to work. The babies and 
little mites of three and four make the 
child-life of these streets; their elders by 
two or three years have been engulfed 
by the maelstrém of everlasting labour. 
The mothers are tired, the children are 
tired, but the work—whatever it may be 
—must be brought from the factory or 
warehouse and completed by a certain 
time. School, health, relaxation, how can 
these be considered when a family labour- 
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ing for a whole day can scarcely earn 
sufficient for the day’s bread, not to 
speak of rent and clothes ? 

Many children, whilst still attending 
school, work for hours before the Board 
Schools open, and far into the night after 
they are closed, 

It is difficult to say which is the 
industry most followed by these small 
toilers, who ought 
only to be thinking 
of lessons and play, 
but the making~ of 
various kinds of 
boxes such as those 
in which boots and 
corsets are sold, and 
of match - boxes, 
seems to be the 
chief, since it is not 
confined to any one 
district. Match- 
boxes are made 
almost entirely in 
the home, other 
kinds of cardboard 
boxes being more 
largely manufac- 
tured in factories. 
A match-box with 
its thin slips of 
wood bound  to- 
gether with paper 
is by no means a 
difficult thing to 
make, and the chil- 
dren quickly learn 
the necessary dex- 
terity, but the prices 
paid by the middle- 
men, from whom 
the match manu- 
facturers buy the 
boxes, are so small that one wonders 
how it is possible for, the struggling 
families who follow the trade to gain 
even the barest livelihood. The materials 
are supplied by the middleman, but the 
worker has to make the outer cover a 
certain size, and after fixing the sides 
of the drawer together must cover 
them with paper, to the over-lapping 
ends of which the thin strip of wood 
forming the bottom must be pasted. 
Then the strip of sandpaper upon 





which the matches are struck must be 
pasted on one side, and in some cases 
the label of the match manufacturer is 
placed outside. It may not be work that 
requires much thought or skill, but to a 
child the necessary precision must be a 
constant strain, and the rate at which the 
fingers must fly if money is to be earned 
makes the long hours of labour one 


DELIVERING PACKETS OF MATCH-BOXES 


breathless and never-ending struggle. 
The ordinary price paid is twopence- 
farthing a gross, the workers providing 
their own paste—a wage so meagre that 
in one case a mother, and two children 
aged respectively seven and nine, working 
from seven in the morning to half-past 
eleven at night, are only able to earn one 
shilling and threepence three-farthings. 
It takes them all these hours to make 
seven gross—that is, one thousand and 
eight match-boxes. They work cease- 
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lessly, not even stopping for meals, 
eating their dry bread as they paste and 
cut. The husband of the mother and 
father of the two children—a girl and a 
boy—is an invalid, and when the day’s 
work is done the mother is so tired that 
she has not even the strength to clean 
the little room in which they all live, 
sleep,and make these match-boxes; and 
sometimes the little ones fall asleep over 


frequently has to wait for two or three 
hours before fresh work is given to he- 
As this is required by a certain time 
she must hurry home, where her mother 
is waiting, and together they sit down 
to earn another pittance, the brother in 
the meantime either having gone to 
school or obtained a small job in the 
neighbourhood. Sometimes the brother 
carries the boxes to the shop, and it is 








MATCH-BOX MAKER'S FAMILY 


their ceaseless labour, with cramped 
limbs from so much sitting in one posi- 
tion. When the number of gross ordered 
by the middleman is completed, the 
boxes have to be tied up and carried to 
the shop, which in this particular in- 
stance is two miles away from the small 
street where these unhappy people live. 
The younger of the children, the girl, 
takes the large bundle, and, after trudg- 
ing the whole distance in all sorts of 
weathers, badly fed and thinly clad, 


then the girl’s turn to go to school. But 
there is always the certainty of hours o! 
toil when they return to their miserable 
home ; and if there were not this cer- 
tainty there would be that of starvation. 

Anything more tragical than the daily 
lives of these two children it is impos- 
sible toimagine. Already they are ex- 
perienced workers, and already there are 
signs upon their faces of the dumb 
struggle with the deepest poverty. This 
is a case that is typical of thousands 0! 
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other children, save, perhaps, that the 
mother is kind and, poor soul, when she 
has the time, affectionate. Some of the 
parents are bitter taskmasters, and blue 
weals upon little fragile bodies and 
sunken cheeks show only tooclearly the 
punishment that awaits the laggard or 
the weary alike. In fcetid rooms, so 
small that one wonders how it is possible 
for one person to support existence 


SEWING 


within their narrow walls, yet where a 
husband and wife with five or six chil- 
dren pass their whole lives, little ones of 
all ages work from early morning until 
late at night at this match-box making 
through the heat of summer and the 
cold of winter with rare intervals of 
schooling. They are always tired, but 
always working. As a rule the room is 
indescribably dirty, with scraps of paper 


and the litter from the match-boxes 
lying thick upon the floor. The common 
bed stands in a corner, and even when it 
is occupied in the day-time by a sick 
member of the family, the boxes are 
generally thrown upon it as they are 
finished. The whole life is one unending 
struggle with starvation, of which in too 
many cases the children are made to 
bear the brunt. 


SACKS 


The making of fancy boxes is scarcely 
more remunerative, but the operatives 
themselves are to blame, as it is the 
child-labour that has reduced the forme. 
price of twopence-halfpenny for half-a- 
dozen corset or boot boxes, to the same 
price for a dozen; whilst for very com- 
mon boxes for men’s boots only a penny 
a dozen is paid, the operator providing 
the paper flaps. This reduction really 
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started in the factories, where it is the 
custom fora woman box-maker to take 
an apprentice. This apprentice, always 
a little girl who has answered all the 
Board School requirements, sits with the 
woman at her bench, and in a week or 
two is sufficiently dexterous to make 
almost as many boxes a day as her tutor. 
Perhaps she adds as much as seven or 
eight shillings a week to the woman’s 
earnings, whilst she herself is only paid 
sixpence a week to begin with, and after- 
wards a shilling. Thechild is not borne 
upon the books of the factory, and conse- 
quently is not protected by any of the 
laws which apply to the regular staff; 
the factory pays her no wages, nor does 
it recognise her in any way. She is 
entirely at the mercy of the woman to 
whom she is apprenticed, and in return 
for learning the trade gives her mistress 
the benefit of another pair of hands. 
At the end of three months her appren- 
ticeship is ended, and the manufacturers 
naturally find that a young girl of 
thirteen or fourteen, who by the law is 
called a “ young person,” will work for 
less money than a woman who has to 
help in the support of a home 4nd 
family. Consequently the prices for 
box-making have gone down, and when- 
ever the oider women grumble they are 
told that there are plenty of people who 





will make the boxes at the manv- 
facturers’ prices. Thus a box-maker, in 
order to add a few shillings a week to 
her earnings for three months, deliber- 
ately trains a rival who, when the time 
comes for her to work upon her own 
account, gladly accepts practically any- 
thing the manufacturer offers. Much 
box-making is done in the home, in 
many cases after the factory is closed, 
and in others entirely. As in all these 
trades, the materials are provided, but 
the operator supplies her own glue. The 
work is tedious, and one woman, known 
to the writer, only earns one-and-three- 
pence a day, and that with the help of 
five children. A fire burns all day long in 
their one miserable little room, to keep 
the glue heated, which, together with the 
cost of coals, must be deducted from 
this scanty wage. The atmosphere in 
summer is pestiferous, hot and laden 
with fish-fumes from the glue; the 
youngest child is five, and spreads the 
glue upon the paper-covering of the 
boxes, its little fingers sticky and covered 
with filth, Time here is most truly 
money, and meals are prepared and eaten 
as they work ; everything reeks with a 
smell that is indescribable. Yet in this 
horrible atmosphere six people pass their 
entire lives. And for what? One shilling 
and threepence a day! 
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And may there be no moaning at 


I like better’n the 
mighty ocean and salt 
provisions,” observed a 
bluejacket, sitting 


moodily in his mess. 
“And what’s them, 

Simon?” asked a friend, 

indifferently. 

“The bewchus land 


and fresh ones!” 

“I shouldn’t speak them round num- 
bers, Sim, not without a licence. Swear 
if you want to. What is it?” 

“More experimentalisation, that’s what 
it is.” 

“And a very comforting thing, too, by 
the sound of it. Do it mean anything?” 

“It means that the Cap’n’s doin’ more 
stakistics. I just bin to the canteen for 
suthin’ tasty, and the best they can do 
for me is preserved brick-dust and con- 
solidated tooth-brushes.” 

“Now I can understand this droppin’ 
into poetry, Simon, and I should like to 
know a blessed long word myself.” 

“I should think you would! Vivid- 
sectioners ought to be boiled, especially 
when they're cap’ns, vividsectionin’ un- 
offensive matlows” (matelots). 

So the whole of the lower deck 
thought, too. Once before Captain 
Newsted had let the canteen run out, to 
try the effect of “ bare navy” (regulation 
diet) on the men’s health, and they were 
afraid he was going to verify his former 
calculations now, and implored Jimmy 
Twelves, the ship’s comedian, to remon- 
strate with him. 

“Not me,” said Jimmy. “ You know 
what I got last time, don’t ye? Two 
hours facin’ the paintwork, for impudence. 


Let someone else have a try—someone 
solemn.” 


the bar—TENNYSON AND OTHERS. 


“You was too blunt-topped over it, 
Jim,” urged a delegate. “ Approach the 
subject gentle.” 

“Yes, that’s the sensitive paragraft,” 
said Twelves meditatively: and then 
decisively, “ Brother sufferers, sling awf! 
Allow me and Simon to switch on our 
thoughtfulnesses.” 

Soon afterwards Jimmy appeared on 
the quarterdeck with a fathom of rope in 
one hand and the slack of his trousers 
in the other, and requested to see the 
Captain. 

“Yes, my man?” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but would you have 
any objections to me wearin’ this bit of 
two-inch?” and he held forth the rope. 

“Where? How? What for, Twelves?” 

“On’y to keep me pants up, sir.” 

“Why do they require lashing?” 

“Well, sir, the fact of it is, I’m fadin’ 
away ”—Jimmy was still fairly rotund— 
“and they won’t keep up on their own 
volition.” 

“You must put a sheepshank in your 
waistband, then,” said the Captain, 
faintly smiling. 

“Sir, I doos that two or three times 
each watch. But, thinks I, in these 
hurricane latitoods it might require 
doin’ at a crikital moment, and then 
where would I be? Now in a rope’s 
end I could take a reef instanteous.” 

“You'd better see the doctor,” said 
the Captain, turning away. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but this is one of 
them cases when the physician would 
say, ‘I can do nothink for you, my man, 
till you’re built up.’ To speak in dia- 
grams, sir, ‘ Bare navy’ is at the bottom 
of it.” 

Captain Newsted frowned. “ Well, 
don’t speak in diagrams. Let me know 
exactly what you want.” 
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“I wanted to say, sir, that plain food 
is playin’ the very devil with my con- 
stitootion, and that there’s nothink but 
sherbert and sandpaper in the canteen.” 

“You are much too ingenious, Twelves. 








““WELL, SIR, THE FACT OF IT IS, I'M FADIN’ AWAY” 


The canteen shall be renewed as‘soon as 
possible. Meanwhile be moderate with 
the sandpaper.” 
“ Yes, sir, I will. It is a bit wearin’ on 
the internals.” 
+ . * * 


H.M. eighth-class cruiser 7Zurtle kept 
order in a section of the South Seas. 
She had now been many weeks away 


from mail stations and the telegraph, 
and was steaming to resume touch. But 
the day after Jimmy’s delicate hint she 
spoke H.M.S. Tortotse, altered course, 
and steamed away in her company at 
full speed, ; 

“ More exigencies, 
I bet,” moaned 
‘Twelves. 

“These _ blightin 
exes never takes us 
anywheres near a 
bumboat woman, | 
observe,” said a 
neighbour, 

“No fear,” said 
Jimmy. “They was 
specially invented by 
Eevan in London to 
take us to unip- 
habited islands or 
the open sea.” 

The gloom of the 
mess-deck was some- 
what lightened by 
the joyful news, 
“War with Ger. 
many.” There was 
a qualifying phrase 
that it “ might break 
out at any moment” 
when the rumour left 
the wardroom ; but 
this did not follow 
the definite _ state 
ment to the lower 
‘ deck. 

It took three days 
of hard steaming to 
reach the Seashell 
Islands, about whose 
possession war was 
imminent ; and the 
ships’ companies 
were drilled  inces- 
santly on the way. Twelves was number 
three at a six-inch gun, and as he 
manipulated the hundred-pound shot 
he pathetically observed that without a 
bit of ham or a pot of lobster for a 
“stand-easy,” it was impossible to take 
an intelligent interest in gunnery. “Jist 
fancy puttin’ the shot on solid food and 
no luxuries! Why, they wouldn't think 
of doin’ that at the Army and Navy 
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Sports! Now give me a boiled ’addick 
touched up with butter, and tea wid 
milk——” 

«Silence at that gun!” roared the First 
Lieutenant. 

When at last in sight of the only 
anchorage of the Seashells, an open road- 
stead, the ships cleared for action and 
steamed slowly in, with colours flying, 
closely watching two anchored German 
warships beating to quarters in imitation 
of the English. 

“There’s a good ten minutes yet before 
we get the range,” said the captain of 
the six-inch. 

“Yes, and we ain't had no supper yet,” 
said Twelves. “That’s like the Cap'n; 
he takes no thought of hungriness. Now, 
if Nelson was sailin’ into action he'd be 
calm, and not forgit important things. 
He'd look to his watch, and say: ‘Ah! 
| see there’s three good minits afore the 
row starts, so we'll pipe the men to 
dinner. That was his way—a!ways let 
his men have a ’arty meal, so they could 
fight comfortable.” 

“Not much time in three minutes, 
Jimmy, not for a dinner, is there?” said 
one. 

“There’s a calamitous sight more in 
fifteen fora supper! If the Cap’n gets 
excited over sinkin’ two cruisers like 
them, made in Germany, he'll never be 
fit for the Mediterranean command. 
S'pose I’m hit, where am I for my supper? 
In the sick-bay on low diet,or in the ditch 
on no diet at all. It’s thoughtless of him.” 

Conversation ceased as the ships drew 

within range. Each gun-captain trained 
his weapon on what he considered the 
“softest” spot of the opposing vessel, 
ready, at the first hint of war, to fire. 
The English captains were, of course, 
ignorant as to whether terms had been 
arranged or whether they were expectcd 
to fight. The Germans stood to their 
guns, but gave no sign, so the English 
ships anchored abreast of them. 
_ “Well,” whispered Jimmy, after an 
interval, “I bin holdin’ me breath for 
half-an-hour, expectin’ things, and now | 
don’t mind tellin’ ye I reshume my usual 
easy breathin’.” 

_“ You needn’t breathe on me, though, 
Jim,’ said his opposite number. 
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“ And you can hand over that half-a- 
dollar, Bill,’ Twelves went on, to the 
captain of the gun, “ because you won't 
hit her smoke-stack. You won't git the 
blossomin’ chance. Another half-dollar 
on it there’s Peace flappin’ his wings 
over us. 

“You're mistook, Jimmy,” said the 
prosaic gun-captain. “That’s thunder. 
There’s a storm comin’ up.” 

Further argument was stopped by the 
wail of the boatswain’s pipe, and “ Away, 
steam-pinnace’s crew!” 

Twelves, who was bowman of the 
pinnace, darted off to take his place, and 
the acute tension on the warships snapped 
as Captain Newsted steamed ashore. 
The wind blew in gusts as the boat 
passed into the shallow bight which 
served as anchorage for small vessels, 
and its strength increased during the 
hour the Captain spent with the Consul. 

“What's it all about, Jimmy?” asked 
the coxswain, as the boat uneasily swayed 
at the landing-stage. “ Snakes, ain't it?” 

“ Snakes, Malachi?” You've bin 
drinkin’. These are the delirious trem- 
blings comin’ on. Snakes!” 

“Well, you needn’t fall out of the 
boat, Jim. I’m statin’ solemn facts. 
These traders collects cobras, for | heard 
the Navigator say so. And cobras is 
snakes. 

“Copra, Malachi, copra. Excuse me 
smilin’ so rude.” 

“ And what's copra ?” 

“I really don’t know whether it’s 
cocoa-nut mattin’ or kyair brooms, but 
it’s something that grows on trees, and 
they tames the natives to shin up and 
git it, and stands by with a gun against 
tiredness. The German and English 
traders divided out the trees and natives 
in this island and kicked up a noise 
over the odd one. But here comes the 
Cap’n, almost weepin’, so I reckon them 
coruscatin’ consuls have tossed for it, and 
we're dished out of our target-practice.” 

The Captain stepped into the pinnace, 
which at once shoved off. But he had 
delayed too long, and after a struggle 
the gale beat the boat back, and broke 
her upon the beach. The crew escaped 
unhurt, to see the four vessels in the 
outer roads presently sliv their cables 
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and make for the open sea. Three drew © 


slowly from the land, but the fourth 
made no headway. 

“The big German’s bein’ drove back, 
I think, sir,” said the coxswain after a 
while. 

“ Yes, I’m afraid so,” answered Captain 
Newsted, anxiously watching. And 
although her funnels flamed high, and 
she struggled determinedly, her engines 
were worsted by the storm, and as dark- 
ness shut down she 
struck a sandbank. 
There all night she 
lay on an even keel, 
buffeted unceas- 
ingly by the sea. 

At dawn Captain 
Newsted and his 
men went to wind- 
ward and tried to 
float a line to her, 
but a cross-current 
spoilt the attempt. 
She was dismasted 
and funnelless, and 
her boats were 
gone; and as the 
hurricane abated 
nothing the English 
Captain gave her 
up as doomed. 

But Twelves drew 
aside the coxswain. 
“ Malachi,” said he, 
“should you think 
a German warship 
would carry German 
sausages ?” 

“No, Jimmy, I shouldn't,” replied the 
coxswain emphatically. “It’s my firm 
belief that German sausages is one of 
the few things made in England.” 

The look of expectancy and hope 
faded from Twelves’ face. But brighten- 
ing, he said wistfully, “ Still, they’d have 
something tasty aboard, wouldn’t they ?” 

“ Jim, you’re mad,” answered Malachi. 
“ What for are ye talkin’ like that ?” 

“I’m starved, and that’s why. If I 
was sure that wreck had a good canteen 
I'd pay her a visit.” 

“ Not till this hurricane stops, I bet.” 

“You're wrong, Malachi. I’ve waited 
a heluva time for the bumboat woman, 
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and this Consul don’t understand the 
feeding arrangements of bluejackets, so 
I shall go now. Jist git the line ready, 
will ye, whilst I strip off me jumper ? 
And, if the County Council don’t object.” 
he added grimly, “I'll dock me trah- 
sies, too.” 

The coxswain remonstrated, to no 
purpose, and then, prepared the line, 
while Twelves stripped. 

“Yes, it is a bit parky, sir, in this 

wind,” said he in 

we 3 9 answer to the Cap- 

tain, as the rope 
was being made fast 
under his armpits. 
“It'll be warm in 
the water, though.” 

“Good - bye, 
Twelves,” said the 
Captain, shaking 
his hand. “Make 
for her quarter. I'll 
pay out the line.” 

“Very good, sir. 
Thank ye.” And 
the bluejacket 
plunged into the 
surf. Tossed help- 
lessly, he yet worked 
his way gradually 
and obliquely across 
the current, and at 
last doubled the 
stern of the wreck 
and was helped on 
board over her lee 
gangway. 

“jist fetched—a 
line—for ye—sir,” he panted to the 
German Captain, who gave him 11 
charge of a lieutenant, after heartily 
thanking him in a mixture of French 
and English. The officer led him to 
the wardroom, and while a hawser was 
being hauled ashore he was rubbed 
down, dosed with brandy, and clothed 
in a suit of the lieutenant’s uniform. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said Jimmy. when 
his dressing was completed, “ but have 
you got anything tasty aboard—any 
delicatessen, so to speak?” And he 
made signs of extreme hunger. 

The officer was greatly concerned, and 
as he went on deck ordered the steward 
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to give the visitor the run of the ward- 
rom pantry. Although such licence 
had been beyond Jim’s wildest dreams, 
he showed no outward emotion nor any 
embarrassment in his choice. He took 
ham, sardines, salmon and potted tongue 
for a start, and tried them mixed. 

“You make not often to get those?” 
queried the astonished steward. 

“What! You speak English, too, 
Dusty? No, not lately. Canteen’s run 
dry. Nothing in it. Savvy?” 

“Yes, yes, of course.” 

“So you can imagine my feelinks to 
be let loose in the caboose like this, and 
I hope you'll excuse my holdin’ capacity. 
Necessity is the mother of plain food, 
but luxuries is the real staff of life, ain’t 
they? Got any sentences like that in 
your language, eh ? 

“O, yes,” said the bewildered German. 

“That’s all right, then. And now 
with another dip in at the lager I’m 
done. This beer’s very weak, though. 
I shall have to take it two times, I’m 
afraid. I say, Dusty, do you think the 
Cap'n ‘ud mind if I took a pot or two of 
salmon ashore? It ’ud be a pity to 
leave it here. The ship is sure to break 
up soon. , 

“You can to take all that the which 
you have want,” answered the steward. 

“Hand us over a bit of spunyarn then, 
old flick, for a start.” 

The man did so, and went on deck. 
He was getting anxious, seeing the 
leisurely way Jim was taking things, lest 
he should be forgotten. A hawser now 
connected ship and shore, and most of 
the German sailors had been drawn to 
land. When the last one or two were 
teady Twelves was sent for. He came 
on deck in his borrowed uniform, with a 
brilliant bandolier of tinned and potted 
foods slung over his shoulder. In his 
left hand he held a massive ham. 

_The Captain and officers laughed, but 
Jim imperturbably bowed and “hoped 
they didn’t mind a man trying to keep 
the wolves from his messmates’ doors.” 
He was asked to take his place in the 
lifebuoy, but glancing at the group of 
officers he drew back and waved his ham 
gracefully. “ Officers first, sir,” said he 
to the Captain. 
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No argument would move him. “No, 
sir,” he said, gravely, and in a tone o: 
finality, “I took a solemn oath that I’d 
see everyone safe before I left this ship. 
‘Don’t disgrace me, Jimmy,’ says the 
Cap’n, my Cap’n. And I says, ‘ Fear 
not,’ like they talk in books, ‘ Fear not, 
I'll fight the whole ship’s company, if 
necessary. So these young gen’l’men 
must disembark previous to J. Twelves, 
actin’ lootenant.” And he sat down 
magnificently on one of the remaining 
hatch-combings, till a wave sluiced him 
off. 

It was no time to argue with a round, 
armour-belted bluejacket, so the junior 
officers were sent ashore. When his 
first lieutenant and himself alone re- 
mained, the Captain insisted on Twelves 
going next. 

“Very well, sir,” at last said Jimmy, 
“but y’know if the Adm/alty hear of 
this I shall be kicked out of the Service 
for not upholdin’ the honour of the 
British flag.” 

Still wearing his array of “tasty bits,” 
clinging to his ham, and holding a tin- 
opener in his teeth, he was drawn ashore, 
half-drowned on the passage. 

As soon as he recovered breath he 
said to his Captain, who was amusedly 
observing him, “It’s all right, sir, I 
haven't deserted. I ain’t read/ly a German 
loctenant. I’m on’y disguised, because 
I thought there might be some Crusaders 
about who observed me with the naked 
eve when I went away in Purity, and 
might be waitin’ for me with a p’liceman. 
Them Germans blushed a bit for me, 
sir, but they was very social, and fed me 
up after fittin’ these slops on to me. 
These tins and gadgets is presents, sir, 
and thisham. Seein’ my weak condition, 
they said on board, ‘ Dear me, they don’t 
look after your nourishment much in the 
English Navy. Come here and help 
yourself, old tuppenny starver.’ So I 
done it, and if you’d care for a tin, or a 
cut awf this ham, sir, which I can recom- 
mend, you’re welcome.” 

“ Thank you, Twelves, not just now.” 

“ Of course I told ’em, sir, confidential, 
that they mustn’t take us 7ur¢les for 
specimens of British bluejackets, because 
owin’ to circumstances over which we 
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had no control (delicately hintin’ at them, 
y’see, sir), our canteen was empty, and 
sO was we.” 

The Captain turned away to hide a 
smile, and welcomed the German com- 
mander as he was hauled up the beach. 

“I thought I’d have a tap with him,” 
said Jimmy to his friends as they used 
the tin-opener shortly after, under the 
lee of a rock. “ Heain’t got no appetite 
hisself, but he ought to be more con- 
siderative to them that have, like me. 








FIRST, SIR 


Why, I’m ai/ appetite, and I’d rather be 
that friar with the wardroom pie ane 
grey orders, whatever they is, than an) 
other man in the hist’ry books.” 

“TI believe ye, Jimmy,” said the cox- 
swain as well as he was able thr ugh a 
large piece of ham. “ But you 00k a! 
right in them clo’es, Jim. I should hang 
on to the lootenant billet if I was you. 

“Not me. Why,a German lootenants 
pay ain’t much more’n mine. No; | tell 
ye what: the job I should really care 
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for would be to take charge of one of 
them ham and beef shops next door to 
a public! There you are,” continued he, 
slowing with enthusiasm, “there you are! 
Earth ain’t got no more to awffer, and I 
doubt if Heaven have.” 

“lim, you've called up visions of beer 
now, talkin’ like that,” said the coxswain, 
reproachfully. 

“Let’s stroll round and lap up some 
palm oil or cocoanut wine, then, or what- 
ever else the native licensed vituallers 
keeps,” said Twelves. 

So they did, 

* * 7 . 


The three ships returned to the road- 
stead when the storm subsided, and the 
pinnace’s crew were soon aboard their 
vessel, involved in routine and forgetful 
of storm and wreck. 

But months afterwards a letter came 
from the Admiralty to the Captain, en- 
closing an autograph note from the 
German Emperor to James Twelves, 
ARB., official number 1,054,261, thanking 
him for saving the officers and ship’s 
company of the Hamburg, and bestow- 


ing upon him every good wish and the 
Order of the Double-Headed Eagle. 
“And a very good metal, too,” said 


Jimmy, looking at it in his mess. 
“Better drawed than the Human 
Society's that come last mail, ain’t it ?” 

“You'll want to expand your chest, 
Jim, if many more of these drops in,” 
said the pinnace’s coxswain, examin- 
ing it. 

“Yes; but I wish I could git some- 
thing really valuable from the turn-out, 
besides on'y coverin’ myself with metals.” 

Twelves meditated for a space, and 
then borrowed an antique pen and some 
notepaper, In the fulness of time he 
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was able to pass on to his Captain the 
following Open Letter : 

“To his Magesty the Keeser. 
“Dear your Magesty, 

“| have had served out to me this 
morning at Divisions the Gold metal 
of the double-breasted order of Eagles, 
which your Magesty has kindly giv 
me for swimming to the Haméurg. | 
dessay you would like to do some- 
thing more Substanshal to me. Your 
Magesty, you would oblige me much 
if you would post a confidential chit 
to Captain Newsted of this ship 7ur¢/e, 
and ast him to slack off these ex- 
perimenting quiffs of his for the rest 
of the commission. Dear Emperer, 
we don’t mind being wayed, but we 
don’t like to be wanting, and if you'd 
speak privit to the Captain I’m sure 
he'd listen to you. 

“Yours grateful, 
“JAMES TWELVES. 

“P.S.—It’s the canteen I want you 
to touch him up about, your Magesty. 
He'll understand.” 


Captain Newsted read and laughed. 
“All right, Twelves. [ll grant this 
request. You'd better go to the Pay- 
master and get him to draft you a reply 
to the Emperor.” 

“And the canteen is always 
stocked, sir?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then, sir, as the old Admirals used 
to say, I die happy. I'll go and tell the 
lower deck that I'll have my monument 
stuck up on Portsea Pontoon, and this 
shall be my last will and testament— 
that every man’s dashed well got to sub- 
scribe a day’s pay towards it, whether 
he wants to or not, volunteerily, or else 
explain hisself on paper.” 


to be 
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The Story of an Orchid 


WRITTEN BY FREDERIC BOYLE 
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ANY who care nothing for our 
M pleasant science recall the 
chatter and bustle which greeted 
the reappearance of Den- 
drobium Schriderianum in 1891. For 
they spread far beyond the “horticultural 
circles.” Every newspaper in the realm 
gave some sort of a report, and a multi- 
tude of my confréres was summoned to 
spin out a column, from such stores of 
ingenuity as they could find, upon a 
plant which grew on human skulls and 
travelled under charge of tutelary idols. 
The scene at “ Protheroe’s” was a renewal 
of the good old time when every season 
brought its noble plant and every plant 
brought out its noble price—in short,‘a 
sensation. 

The variety of Dendrobium phale- 
nopsis hereafter to bear Baron Schréder’s 
name was sent to Kew by Fortune about 
1857. This single plant remained a 
special trophy of the Royal Gardens for 
many years. It throve and multiplied. 
In course of time Sir Joseph Hooker was 
able to give a small piece, in exchange 
for other varieties, to Mr. Day, of Totten- 
ham, to Baron Schréder and to Messrs. 
Veitch. The latter sold their specimen 
to Baron Schréder; Mr. Day’s collection 
was dispersed, and the same greatest of 
amateurs bought his fragment. Thus 
all three plants known to exist in private 
hands came into Baron Schréder’s 
possession, and the variety took his 
name. 

This state of things lasted ten years. 
Mr. Sander then resolved to wait no 
longer upon chance. He studied the 
route of Fortune’s travels, consulted the 
authorities at Kew, and, with their aid, 
came to a conclusion. In 1890 my 
friend Mr. Micholitz went out to seek 
Dendrobium Schriderianum in its native 
wilds. 

The man of sense who finds a treasure 


does not proclaim the spot till he has 
filled his pockets, nor even, if it may be, 
till he has cleared out the hoard. It js 
universally understuod that Micholitz 
discovered the object of his quest in New 
Guinea. If that error encouraged the 
exploration of a most interesting island, 
as I hear, it has done a public service. 
And the explorers have not wasted their 
time. They did not fall in with Den- 
drobium Schriderianum, because it was 
not there; but they secured other valu- 
able things. Very shortly now the true 
habitat will be declared. Meantime | 
must only say that it is one of the wildest 
of those many “Summer Isles of Eden” 
which stud the Australasian Sea. 
Micholitz arrived in a trading-vessel, 
the captain of which was trusted by the 
natives. Under that protection the chiefs 
allowed him to explore, agreeing to fur- 
nish men and canoes—for a considera- 
tion, naturally. Their power did not 
stretch beyond a few miles of coast; the 
neighbours on each side were unfriendly, 
or at least distrusted; and bitterly hos- 
tile tribes lay beyond—hostile, that is, 
to the people among whom Micholitz 
landed. All alike are head-hunters, and 
all charge one another with cannibalism 
—but falsely in every case, I understand. 
The field was narrow, therefore, and 
uncommonly perilous, for the best-inten- 
tioned of these islanders cannot always 
resist the impulse to crown their trophies 
with a white man’s head—as the Captain 
assured Micholitz day by day with an 
earnestness which became oppressive 
after awhile. But he was very lucky— 
or rather the probabilities had been 
studied so thoughtfully before any step 
was taken that he sailed to the very 
island. I donot mean that it is wonder- 
ful to find an orchid on the first day's 
search when once its habitat is known. 
Dendrobiums cover a great tract of land. 
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It is the nicety of calculation ten 
thousand miles away which should be 
admired. 

There were no plants, however, just 
around the little port. After some days 
spent in making arrangements, Micholitz 
received an intimation that the chiefs 
were going to a feast and he might 
accompany them—there is no lack of 
interpreters on that coast whence so 
many poor wretches are enticed to 
English or French colonies—some of 
whom return nowadays. The Captain 
could not go. In refusing he looked at 


A FLOWER OF DENDROBIUM 


Micholitz with a quizzical, hesitating air, 
as though inclined to make a revelation. 

“Is there any danger?” Micholitz 
asked. 

“O no! not a bit!—not a bit of 
danger! I answer for that. You'll be 
amused, I daresay. They’re rum chaps.” 

The chance of making a trip beyond 
the narrow friendly area in safety was 
welcome, and at daylight he started with 
the chiefs. It was but a few hours’ 
paddling—to the next bay. The feast 
Was given, as is usual, to celebrate the 
launch of a war-prau. In martial 
panoply the guests embarked, paint and 
leathers, spears and clubs. They were 
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met by their hosts in the same guise 
upon the beach. After ceremonies 
probably—but I have no description— 
all squatted down in a circle, and a 
personage, assumed to be the priest, 
howled for awhile. Then the warriors 
began to dance, two by two. It was 
very wearisome, and besides, very hot. 
Micholitz asked at length whether he 
might leave. The interpreter said there 
was no objection. He walked towards 
the forest, which stood some distance 
back, even as a wall, skirting the snowy 
beach. The grey huts of the village 


SCHRODERIANUM 


glimmered among palms and fruit trees 
on one hand. 

A sunken way had been dug from the 
edge of the surf to a long, low building 
a hundred yards back ; within it lay the 
prau doubtless, ready to be launched. 
Micholitz skirted this channel. He 
noticed a curious group of persons sitting 
apart—an old man, two women, a boy, 
and a girl. The elders were squatting 
motionless upon the sand, so bowed that 
the long wool drooping hid their faces ; 
the children lay with their heads in the 
women’s laps. None looked up; in 
passing he observed that these latter 
were bound, 
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The boat-house—so to call it—span- 
ning the channel, was a hundred feet 
long, built of palm thatch, with substan- 
tial posts at due distance. As he 
walked along it, Micholitz became aware 
of an unpleasant smell. It was not 
strong. But in turning the further corner 
he marked a great purple stain upon the 
sand. Flies clustered thick there. It 
was blood. And then, upon the wall of 
thatch above, and the corner post, he 
traced the stain streaming broadly down. 
He looked to the other angle. The 
horrid mark was there also. They could 
not see him from the beach. Easily he 
parted the crackling palm leaves, and 
thrust inhis head. Ata few feet distance 
rose the lofty stern-post, carved and 
painted, with two broad shells glistening 
like eyes in the twilight. No more could 
he see, dazzled by the glare outside. 
That passed. He turned to the right 
hand—and drew back with a cry. A 
naked corpse, with head hanging on its 
chest, was bound to the corner post— 
the same to left. 

Poor Micholitz felt sick. Heran from 
the cursed spot. So glowing was the 
sunlight round, so sweet and soft the 
shadow of the near forest—and those 
awful things in the midst! The old 
hymn rang in his ears— 


Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man ts vile. 


He hurried towards the trees. 

An outburst of yells and laughter 
made him turn. The circle had broken 
up. A swarm of warriors danced towards 
the boat-house—tore down the walls ; in 
an instant the posts stood naked—with 
their burdens. Chiefs climbed aboard 
the prau and mustered, with tossing 
feathers, brandishing their arms, shouting 
and singing, on its deck. Ropes were 
manned. Scores of brawny savages 
started at a run, whilst the boys howled 
with delight and tumbled over one 
another. The great vessel moved, quick- 
ened. Then a party rushed upon that 
little group, trampling it under foot, 
snatched up the boy and girl, and sped 
with them towards the sea. The old 
man and women lay where they were 
tossed: there was no help for them in 


earth or heaven. The prau glided 
quicker and quicker amidst a roaring 
tumult. As it neared the sea, those 
small victims, tossed aloft from either 
side, fell across its course. Micholitz 
looked no more. 

“Let me attend to my business, for 
God’s sake!” he kept repeating. 

But when he reached the trees his 
business was done. These horrors had 
so disconcerted him that for an instant 
he saw long green stems of orchid 
perched upon the boughs without re. 
garding them. But here was one from 
the top of which depended a cluster of 
rosy garlands, four or five, bearing a 
dozen, or twenty, or thirty great flowers, 
all open; and there a cluster snow- 
white—a crimson one beyond, darkening 
almost to purple. Dendrobium Schri- 
derianum was rediscovered! 

Of Micholitz’s emotion it is enough to 
tell that it drove all else from his mind, 
or almost. When the interpreter sum- 
moned him he sat down and hobnobbed 
with those murderers and ate their 
dubious viands. The triumph was 
startling, so speedy and. complete; but 
so much the heavier were his respon- 
sibilities. When, with a chilling shock, 
he recalled distinctly the dread spectacle, 
he said again: 

“Let me attend to my business! / 
can’t help it!” 

All went well. So soon as the chiefs 
understood that this eccentric white man 
fancied their weeds, they joyously offered 
them—at a price. The time of year 
was excellent—early in the dry season. 
Next day Micholitz returned aboard and 
the Captain brought his ship round to 
the bay. But he would not listen to tre 
story. “I told you they was rum chaps, 
didn’t 1? Well, you see I told you true.” 
In three days, so plentiful was the 
supply, Micholitz had gathered as many 
as he thought judicious, and heaped them 
on deck. They could be dried while the 
vessel was waiting for cargo elsewhere, 
and he longed to get away from that ill- 
omened spot. 

Still luck attended him. The Captain 
“filled up” quickly, and sailed, as by 
agreement, for a Dutch port, where the 
orchids would be shipped for England. 
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He arrived in the evening, the ship lay 
alongside the wharf; next day his 
precious cases would be transferred to 
the steamer. In great content Micholitz 
went to sleep; so did everybody else, 
the watch included. Towards morning 
the harbour police raised a cry of “Fire!” 
It must have been smouldering for hours, 
Not a plant could poor Micholitz save! 

On arrival, he had telegraphed his 
success, and joy reigned at St. Albans all 
day. Foresight and enterprise were 
justly rewarded for once. What a coup 
—what a sensation! Let us not specu- 
late upon the language used when a 
second dispatch came in the morning. 

“Ship burnt! What do?—Micholitz.” 

The reply was emphatic: “Go back 
—Sander.” 

“Too late—rainy season.” 

“Go back!” 

And Micholitz went. His protest, 
had he insisted upon it, was unanswer- 
able. Hard enough it would be to 
return among those anti-human wretches 
when the delights of home had been so 
near. But there was no chance of re- 
gaining the bay—a vessel might not sail 
thither for months or years. The work 
must be begun again—the search re- 
newed. And in the rainy season, too! 

But the good fellow did not even 
hesitate. Forthwith he inquired for a 
ship trading with theisland. There was 
none, and he had no time to wait, for the 
rain grew heavier daily. A mail steamer 
was leaving for the nearest settlement. 
Trusting to the “courtesy of nations,” 
Micholitz claimed a passage as a ship- 
wrecked man. It was flatly refused, but 
at length the Dutch officials yielded to 
his indignant appeal so far as to make a 
deduction of 30 per cent. “Well,” he 
wrote to St. Albans, “there is no doubt 





these are the meanest people on earth.” 
The Captain of the Costa Rica whaling 
ship agrees with him. 

| have no space for the adventures of 
this second journey now. The Dendrode 
was found once more, which is not at all 
surprising when its habitat had been 
discovered. At this spot, however, it 
was growing, not on trees, but on rocks 
of limestone — most epiphytal orchids 
love to cling on that rough and porous 
surface. Especially was it abundant in 
the graveyard of the clan, a stony waste 
where for generations they had left their 
dead—not unmourned, perhaps—beneath 
the sky. The plants grew and flowered 
among bones innumerable. To suggest 
the removal of them under such circum- 
stances was a nervous duty. But in the 
graveyard they were not only most 
plentiful, but by far most vigorous. It 
had to be done, and with all precautions, 
after displaying a sample of his “ trade,” 
looking-glasses and knives, and beads, 
and so forth, Micholitz did it. 

A clamour of indignation broke out. 
It was swelling into passion when he 
produced a roll of brass wire; at that 
spectacle it suddenly calmed down. 
After debate among themselves the 
warriors stipulated that two of their most 
sacred idols should travel with the plants, 
and be treated with all honour on the 
way. They would not assist in collecting, 
but after the distribution of brass wire 
they helped to pack the cases. 

Thus it happened that one of the 
Dendrobes; sold at “Protheroe’s” on 
October 16th, 1891, was attached to a 
human skull. As for the idols, they 
were bought by the Hon. Walter Roth- 
schild, and we are tree to hope that 
they are treated with reverence, as per 
agreement. 











The Rarest Stamp im the World 


WRITTEN BY RANDOLPH MURRAY. 


as I say! How are you?” 

QO I had been lounging—let me 
confess it—rather than walking 
along the esplanade at Brighton 

that November Sunday morning, noting 
in a somewhat aimless fashion the new 
faces and the new frocks on exhibition 
at what is called, with rather picturesque 
untruthfulness, the “Church Parade.” | 
was suddenly accosted—at first with a 
little uncertainty, then quite determinedly 
—by a man whose bronzed face did not 
at once recall friend or acquaintance to 
my mind. 

“Don’t you remember me?” he de- 
manded; and he held out a brown, un- 
gloved hand. 

I hesitated, stared hard at him, and 
then shook the offered hand. 

“Yes, of course I do. You are 
1 said, and then I paused. As a matter 
of fact, I had no recollection of him 
whatever. 

“O! I see you don't,” he said; “but I 
knew you at sight, though it’s more than 
twenty vears ago since we were at Cam- 
bridge together—you at Ciare and I 
at Trinity. Why, I am Brooke Ives 
—you surely haven’t forgotten me alto- 
gether?” 

“ Brooke Ives! 
old fellow,” I said, delightedly. “I am 
so glad to see you again—you must 
pardon my not recognising you right 
away. Where have you been, and what 
have you been doing with yourself all 
these years ?” 

And I greeted him warmly, for we 
had been-a good deal in each other's 
company at the ’Varsity. 

“Pleased to see you, too,” he said. 
“People say you are certain to meet 
everybody sooner or later at Brighton. 
Still, I never thought of seeing you 
here.” 

Then we had a long talk over old 


Dear me, forgive me, 
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times and all that had happened since 
we had been young fellows. Before we 
separated I had agreed to dine with him 
at his rooms the next week in London. 

Brooke Ives had just returned from 
South America, where he had been em- 
ployed as an engineer by several of the 
much-revolutionized governments of the 
republics that flourish, or do not flourish, 
in that part of the world. He had 
brought back with him a modest fortune, 
not the best of health, and various other 
things. 

“Got some queer specimens to show 
you,” he had said. I remembered that 
when he was at Cambridge he was full 
of all sorts of odd hobbies, and was fond 
of collecting anything and everything 
from coins and stamps down to old boots 
and shoes. I therefore promised myself 
a very interesting evening in town with 
Brooke Ives when I went to dine with 
him, nor was I disappointed. 

After dinner he began by showing me 
the contents of various cabinets he had 
ranged along the walls of his library. 
They were chiefly geological and mineral 
curiosities, queer-shaped bits of ore, little 
duli pieces of metal, shining pebbles of 
strange hues, and flashing gem-like 
crystals of spar. He had, besides, drawers 
full of moths, butterflies, beetles and 
other insects, bottles holding uncanny 
reptiles in spirits, and books bulging out 
with all manner of pressed leaves and 
flowers. 

“You were always very keen about 
this kind of thing,” I said. “ The collec- 
tion of stamps which you had with you 
at Cambridge was the best I ever saw. 
By the way, did you keep it up, or did 
you drop it as not scientific enough for 
you?” 

“O, I can tell you a good thing about 
that,” he said, with a laugh. Then his 
face clouded for a moment, as if the 
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“good thing” had not been altogether 
good. 

“Yes?” I said, encouragingly. 

He did not answer immediately, but 
going to a small safe drew from it a case 
which he opened. Then he placed on 
the table a diamond-shaped lozenge of 
glass, almost half-an-inch in thickness 
and two inches perhaps in length from 
point to point where 
the diamond was 
widest. A dull line 
of some white stuff, 
faintly coloured on 
one side, appeared to 
divide the jewel, or 
locket, or whatever it 
was, into two equal 
parts. 

“Just look at that,” 
he said. 

[ examined it care- 
fully. It seemed to be 
atiny casket of thick 
and highly polished 
crystal. In it there 
was some white sub- 
stance with characters 
impressed upon it. 

“Is that—paper ?” 

I inquired. 

“Yes, it is. In that 
box you now hold in 
your hand you see the 
rarest stamp in the 
world, the most valu- 
able, the most unique. 

There is absolutely no 
other in existence to 
match it.” 

He spoke almost 
enthusiastically, then 
laughed harshly, so 
that I could not help regarding him 
rather gravely. 

“What I say is true,” he asserted, 
noticing my demeanour, “ though I dare- 
say nobody would believe me.” 

I nodded politely, uncertain what to 
say. Looking into the glass box again 
[ unconsciously weighed it in my hand. 
For the first time I observed that in 
Proportion to its size and the apparent 
—— of the glass it was strangely 
ight. 
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“ How light it is!” I said, with very 
little relevance to what he had been say- 
ing. “I suppose it is hollow?” | asked. 

“ Quite so,” he replied. “ The glass is 
a mere envelope, but of enormous 
strength. You find, however, that it has 
scarcely any weight, don’t you? And 
for a good reason. The interior—the 
chamber, if you like—is a vacuum I! 
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had the greatest difficulty in having it 
made. It was almost impossible to 
exclude the air completely, but it was 
essential for my purpose that it should 
be done, and it was. If there is such a 
thing at all in existence as a perfect 
vacuum, here it is,” and he pointed to 
the glass box. 

I looked at it with a new respect. 

“Having told me so much,” I said, 
“perhaps you will also tell me why you 
went to so much trouble about it?” 
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But I had already guessed, and so 
was not surprised at his reply. 
“It was to preserve the stamp for 


ever—that stamp which you see in the 


box. Come here,” he continued, “and 
examine it closely.” 

He turned on a powerful electric light 
—the lamp just hung over his reading 
desk—and placing the glass box on some 
thickly folded white blotting paper, held 
it so that the engraving on the stamp 
was fairly visible. 

I could not see it quite plainly, but I 
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made out that the stamp was in the 
shape of a diamond, like the box in 
which it was enshrined ; in colour, of a 
delicate mauve ; it was “ unused ”"—that 
is, it had never gone through the post, 
and the edges were perforated. Looking 
at it still more closely I was not able to 
see all the details of the engraving ; but, 
so far as I could make out, it was a five 
centavos postage stamp of the Republic 
of Paraguay. I told my friend what I 
conceived I had seen. 

“You are perfectly correct,” . he 
answered. And he laid down the glass 
lozenge on the table. 


“ Now look at this,” said he as he took 
from one of the shelves of a bookcase 
near at hand a large stamp-album, 
opened it and turned over its leaves til] 
he had come to a page headed “ Repub- 
lic of Paraguay.” Then, pointing with 
his finger, he drew my attention to the 
line: 

“1876. 5c., Diamond-shaped, mauve, 
perforated.” 

When I had read this he moved his 
finger down the page till it came to the 
following note, which was printed in 
italics :— 


“1876. 5c. This issue ts mentioned in the 
official catalogue of the stamps of ‘ Para- 
guay, being one of a series published 
during the dictatorship of Don José 
Henriquez, but no specimens of it are 
known to be in existence.” 


“This,” said he, “ notwithstanding 
what you have just read there, is a 
specimen—the only one, however, there 
is in the world to-day. If you like } 
will tell you all about it.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, “I shall 
be delighted. But will you tell 
me first why you did not simply 
attach the stamp by its face toa 
piece of glass, or have had it 
covered over with varnish? Would 
not something of that kind have 
been sufficient for its preserva- 
tion?” 

“Well, no, I am quite sure it 
would not have been enough; 
nothing of that sort would have 
done. You may think it very 
strange, and, as a matter of fact, 
there is much that zs strange about that 
stamp. I cannot tell you everything 
about it, as there are things about it 
which I do not understand myself. But 
I can tell you something. It is not a 
long story, though it is so strange a one 
that, as I said before, nobody is likely to 
credit it easily.” 

“©,” I said, airily, “anything may 
happen, my dear man; everything hap- 
pens, you know, nowadays. It is only 
the strange things that one now considers 
not strange at all.” 

“There is something in that, | dare- 
say,” he replied with a sigh. 
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He replaced the glass box in the safe, 
and put the stamp-album back where it 
had been. Then he drew his chair closer 
to the fire, put the whisky and soda in a 
position “ contagious,” as the Irishman 
ghrased it, lit a cigar, and invited me 
generally to follow his example. 
~ “You know, I am an engineer,” he 
began, “but I never had the training, 
the proper training, other men have for 
the profession. A year or so after I left 
Cambridge I drifted out to South 
America, with no very clear idea of 
what I was to do there. Many young 
fellows are like that, you know. I 
would certainly have starved if I had 
not been lucky enough to get picked up 
by a land surveyor who, more because | 
was English than for any other reason, 
gave me a job as chain-man.” 

“Chain-man ?” I asked blankly. 

“Yes,” replied Ives. “I suppose you 
don't know what I mean by that. Well, 
his business was to measure up the land, 
and my business was to carry his 
measuring chain—so many links one 
chain, don’t you know ?—from one point 
to another, while he was making a 
survey.” 

“I see,” I said. 

“Well,” Ives continued, “that work 
led me to have something to do with 
road-making, bridge-building, and the 
like. I found I got on fairly well at it, 
and after a time I blossomed out as a 
full-fledged engineer.” 

“Yes,” I said, with a smile. “ That 
was all right.” 

“Not that there was so very much to 
do,” said Ives, “for there was a revolu- 
tion once or twice a week, you might 
say, in that lovely land—a land in which 
killing was no murder. But I was a 
quiet fellow, and kept myself well out 
of the hurly-burly. In a word, I got on, 
and, after a little while, became pretty 
friendly with some of the leading people 
of all parties in Paraguay.” 

_ “ Awful country, I believe!” I inter- 
jected, being inoculated with the feeling, 
common to most Englishmen, that no 


good thing could come out of South 
America. 


“About as bad as they make ‘em,” 


replied Brooke Ives. “But to go on 
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with my story. Amongst the principal 
families out there was that of Sefior 
Don José Henriques, and in the course 
of time I became intimately acquainted 
with him and his. He had the most 
charming daughters — but that has 
nothing to do with the stamp. One of 
the many fantastic turns of Fortune's 
wheel was due just then, and, presto! 
my friend José played a great part ina 
revolution, and so successfully, that he 
became President of the Republic! 
Unlike most of his countrymen, he was 
a well-educated man, and had travelled 
much. Your South American will 
always bear watching, and this one was 
as full of guile and wiles as could be 
packed into one human being. Am I 
boring you?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied; “I am immensely 
interested in all you are telling me. 
Pray go on.” 

“Henriquez sent for me one day, and 
though I dreaded going—for one never 
can tell where one stands in a place like 
Paraguay—lI had no alternative. How- 
ever, there was no reason, I found, to be 
in a funk. I admit the funk,” Ives 
laughed, somewhat shyly. “Henriquez 
merely wished to consult me, it appeared, 
about making a bridge over a creek near 
the mountains; and in the end I under- 
took to build it, and did build it. 

“IT had been paid a certain amount of 
money,” continued Ives, “as the work 
proceeded; but when I got back to the 
capital and asked for the balance to 
which I_ was entitled—well, that was 
another affair altogether. After a time 
I got a small sum on account, then 
another small sum, and so on untib 
Henriquez mentioned, one fine day, that 
there was no more cash in the treasury 
of the Republic—at least, there was no 
more for me; and so he was, to use his 
own words, ‘heart-broken to have to 
inform me’ I could get none.” 

“Beautifully simple method,” I mur- 
mured sympathetically to Ives. 

“Yes, wasn’t it?” he answered. “Of 
course, I kicked like a steer when it is 
being branded; but the kicking was to 
very little purpose for a long while. 
However, one day Henriquez sent for 
me, and said he had considered my case, 
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and had remembered our friendship. 
He had no money for me, however—he 
was still ‘ broken-hearted to have to in- 
form me,’ the blackguard !—but he had 
thought of a plan which might help to 
satisfy my demands. O, the good man! 
That excellent heart! I told you that 
we had been pretty 
intimate, and he 
knew that I  in- 
terested myself in a 
great many things, 
that I was a collec- 
tor of specimens of 
anything and every- 
thing, and now he 
made an appeal, a 
successful one, to 
this side of my dis- 
position. 

“ But the propo- 
sition he made me 
was so original, so 
unexpected, so past 
belief, that, at first, 
when I listened to 
his words I thought 
he must be playing 
a very sorry jest 
upon me. But he 
wasn’t joking in the 
least — not in. the 
way I thought, at 
any rate. This was 
his proposal: The 
Government had 
just received from 
London a large 
parcel of postage 
stamps, and among 
them was one sheet 
of stamps of a 
special shape—a 
sample, as it were 
—just one sheet of 
twenty stamps. And he described them 
to me. I need not tell you what they 
were, as the stamp you saw in the glass 
box is one of them. None of the other 
stamps that had come from the English 
engravers, so he said, were at all like 
these. Here, as I afterwards discovered, 
he spoke no lie. 

“*You know,’ Henriquez said to me, 
‘how fond you are of rare things, and 
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form a regular issue of the Gover: 


no one knows better than you do how 
extremely valuable, rare and obso'ete 
postal stamps are, and that their value 
is one that is always increasing as time 
goes on. I will tell you what I wil! do 
for you. The Government owes yoy 
money. Take these stamps as payment 


THE MOS1 CHARMING DAUGHTERS” 


for the balance owed you and let us cal! 
the matter settled. I, for my part 

see that these stamps are duly entered 
in the proper. book, with an ad te 
description of them so that th« 


but the whole will be issued to 5 
to you alone.’ 

“Of course, I didn’t give in at e, 
continued Ives, “for the deal struck me 
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as the most absurd I had ever heard of. 
But | soon saw that it was the stamps 
or nothing. There was no other way. 
| had to bear, besides, with Henriquez’ 
manner when I talked the matter over 
with him ; it was very irritating, for he 
seemed all the time to be congratulating 
himself on doing something very neat 
indeed—how neat it was I had yet to 
learn. But I had no option—it was 
Hobson’s choice, as we used to say at 
the "Varsity. So I took the precious 
stamps, as I could do no better ; and 
after having first taken one out of the 
sheet with the intention of fixing it in 
my album, but deferring doing so for 
some reason or other at the moment, and 
so merely placing it between two pages, 
| put the others away in a drawer, 
along with other things. Although that 
drawer was frequently opened by me, | 
never looked at the stamps, or thought 
more about them for many a long 
month.” 

Brooke Ives paused in his story, and 
looked quite sorry and sad. 

“| had to look specially in that drawer 
one day, as I was hunting up a paper I 
had mislaid, and I came upon this- , 

As he spoke Brooke Ives went once 
more to the safe, which I had noticed he 
had not locked when he had returned 
the glass box to it. He now produced 
a medium-sized sheet of paper, upon 
which a regular pattern was apparently 
worked, and in one corner there was dis- 
closed a diamond-shaped aperture. He 
placed it in my hands, and when I 
looked carefully at it I perceived that 
there were other nineteen diamond- 
shaped, perforated spaces, just as one 
May see spaces perforated in a sheet of 
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stamps, but the paper was as virgin white 
as snow. 

“Yes,” said Ives, in answer to my 
inquiring look, “that’s the whole story. 
The stamps were printed in some sort 
of evanescent ink, and actually suc- 
ceeded, as it were, in obliterating them- 
selves as the air got at them in the 
course of time. Do you see?” 

“What a sell!” I said, though I could 
hardly keep from laughing outright. “I 
don’t quite understand, however, why 
Henriquez went to so much trouble when 
he might simply have refused to give 
you anything, or have had you shot, or 
something unpleasantly final of that 
kind.” 

“ Quite true,” Ives replied. “I have 
no explanation to offer of that, either, 
but I suppose it fairly tickled Henriquez 
to outwit me in that fashion. It was 
just like him.” 

Ives stopped speaking, and his glance 
wandered over the sheet which [ still 
held, and his eyes rested on the empty 
space. 

Following his look, I asked him, “ O, 
how about the other?” 

“ Ah, that is the one in the glass box,” 
he replied. “You remember I told you 
that when I took it out of the sheet that 
I had put it in between the leaves of my 
stamp-album; the book was always kept 
closed, and that kept the air away from 
the stamp. But it was fading out too—l 
could see that as soon as I looked at it. 
That delicate mauve colour you saw was 
not originally so light a shade. There, 
that’s the whole story! I had the glass 
box to save the stamp, and | shall suc- 
ceed in doing so. That's my story. What 
do you think of it?” 


LeT me look at my darling, 
Let me look at my dear: 

Let me swear, though the skies be dark, 
That they needs must soon be clear. 


For I can but think of the kiss I won 
When my lady last was here ; 

And to think of that is to care no whit, 
Though the skies be dark and drear. 








A Lovers Quarrel 
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The Song and Dance of the Coon 


BY ROBERT MACHRAY 


HACKERAY 
that the chief characteristic of 
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says 


negro minstrelsy is that it “sets 
the heart thrilling with happy 
pity.” It is perhaps true that it is more 


to their pathos than 
to their humour that 
nigger songs owe their 
great popularity, but 
the combination of 
the two qualities 
which is found in 
nearly all songs of this 
class, has proved irre- 
sistibly attractive 
wherever presented to 
the public. 

There is no com- 
plete history of negro 
minstrelsy in exist- 
ence, but the first 
song to have an im- 
mense run was cer- 
tainly the “Jim Crow” 
of Thomas Rice :— 
Wheel about, turn 

about, 

Do jis’ so, 

An’ every time I wheel 
about 

1 jump Jim Crow. 


The careless, happy, 
inconsequent words, 
the lively, catchy 
music, the appearance 
and actions of the 
vocalist, all put to- 
gether, resulted in a 
great success. When 
this song was first 
sung in London —it 
was somewhere in 
1836 or 1837 — the 
audience encored it 
no less than twenty 
times. 

During the last four 
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or five years a special variety of this 
forin of entertainment has become ex- 
tremely popular—the variety to which 
I have given here the name of “the 
song and dance of the coon.” 


 goasraaynznoc™ 3 


What is a coon? 

How the name of 
coon came to be at- 
tached to young 
negroes or negresses 
of pure or mixed 
blood I do not know. 
Of course the word 
coon is a contraction 
for racoon, and I| dare- 
say that the phrase 
arose from some 
black ‘“mammy” 
crooning to her picka- 
ninny that it was as 
“cunnin’ as a coon.” 

The negro is a child 
of nature, and the 
young of both sexes 
express their feelings 
of pleasure and de- 
light in joyous songs 
and merry dances, and 
their griefs and 
troubles in sad and 
plaintive airs. The 
more of a genuine 
nigger the coon is, the 
more does he remain 
a child of nature. 
Thus the coon of the 
Northern States, who 
is brought more into 
contact with white 
people than his 
brother of the South, 
is to all intents and 
purposes a white man, 
priding himself on 
doing what a white 
man does, and imitat- 
ing him to the best of 
his ability in all pos- 
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sible ways. It is, then, the coon of 
the Southern States who is the typica! 
negro balladist. 

This was how it struck Mr. Eugene 
Stratton, an American. He tells me 
that he had observed the negro both in 
the South and in the North, and had 
come to the conclusion that the Southern 
coon’s song and dance might be studied, 
copied, and even improved upon—in a 
word, formed into an _ entertainment 
suitable for presentation before the most 
discriminating audience. 

Mr. Stratton is the original “ coon,” 
so far as this country is concerned, 


being the first to 
introduce the 
special song and 
dance of the coon 
in England. In the 
course of an inter- 
view I had with him 
the other day he 
was kind enough to 
give me some idea 
of himself, and of 
the way in which 
he regards the class 
of entertainment 
identified with his 
name. 

Mr. Stratton nas 
sung and danced for 
the last twenty-six 
years—first appear- 
ing in public in his 
native town of 
Buffalo, in the State 
of New York. There 
is hardly any con- 
siderable town or 
city across the 
Atlantic which is 
not known to him, 
and when he was 
playing in the 
Southern States he 
took the  oppor- 
tunity of making a 
close study of the 
coon, as he lives and 
loves and dies ‘way 
down in Ole Vir- 
ginny. 

“I thought,” said 
Mr. Stratton to me, “that there were 
great possibilities in the coon. The 
genuine original Coon Dance, however, 
was a heavy and ungraceful afiair; 
still, there it was, the basis of some- 
thing better, and I determined to 
work up from it something | hter, 
more figuante, more attractive alto- 
gether. Then, their songs, like their 
dances, were just a trifle heavy, also. 
I wanted something more delicate and 
dainty. 

“I am a born dancer; I was never 
taught a step in my life. My ideawas 
that dancing should be employed by the 
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professional coon, who was to be ar 
artist, to help out the mo/zf, the under- 

thought, of the song. I think 
i may safely say I was the first to 
oIve a song and dance so combined 
as to form one piece. You see, my 
idea was to act, as far as it was pos- 
sible, the piece. 

“Acting the part of a coon? Why 
not? Has not the negro his passion 
ust as the white man has? Has 
not the story of his life its 
power and its pathos, its joy 
and sorrow, sunshine and 
shade, just the same as yours or 

might have. Love knows no 
colour, is colour-blind, in fact, and the 
























black man has his poetic side, you 
may be sure 

‘I came over to England in 1880,” 
continued Mr. Stratton, “ and for nearly 
a dozen years I was with the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels in Piccadilly. During 
most of that time I gave the old- 
fashioned negro entertainment — the 
usual thing—but all the while I was 
gradually getting nearer my notion of 
what the song and dance of the coon, 
as I pictured him, ought to be. The 
first piece sung and danced in the style 
I had developed was, ‘ I lub a lubly gall,’ 
written for me by Mr. Brandon Thomas, 
It was produced for the first time at 
Moore and Burgess’s, and it enjoyed an 
extraordinary run of some four years 
It went something like this—you will 
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halls in 1892, making my first 
appearances with ‘I lub a lubly 
gal,’ at the Trocadero and at the 
Royal. I rehearsed this song for 
five weeks before venturing to 
sing it in public, as, somehow or 
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notice how I tried to carry out my idea, 
a little idealising, I dare say, of the 
coon— . 


She's the lubliest black you eber see, 

Her skin it shines like ebony ; 

Her teeth are white, her lubly lips de 
feature ob her face, 

And dem lubly eyes hab got a look dat 
speaks more volumes dan a book, 

An’ when dey smile upon me, why dey 
float me round de place. 


“T began singing in the music- 


other, I felt very nervous about its suc- 
cess. However, | tried it one afternoon 
at the Royal, and I sha!l never forget 
how I felt when, having finished the 
song, I walked into the wings. You see 
it was something entirely novel; the 
audience did not know at first how 
to take it. As I left the stage, there 
was a moment’s intolerable silence — 
that mo:ient seemed to me like an 
age. Only those who have been on the 
boards can fully appreciate how long 
even the tiniest fraction of a secon 
appears under certain circumstances. | 
quaked inwardly, wondering what m 
fate was to be. Then, suddenly, when | 
was in this state of somewhat gloomy 
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uncertainty, the whole house broke into 
delighted, and to me delightful, applause. 
There has never been any doubt since, 
| am very glad to say.” 

“ After the ‘ Lubly Gal,’ what did you 
sive the public next? ” TI asked. 
~ “Two or three songs,” replied Mr. 
Stratton, “came along about the same 
time. For instance, | may mention, 
‘Keep your big feet movin’, ‘I’m 
the father of a little black coon,’ 
and ‘She’s mine, I’m hers.’ Coming 
nearer to to-day, some of my best 
songs are: ‘Is yer mammy always 
wid yer?’ ‘ My lass,’ which I con- 
sider my best song, and ‘ Little 
Dolly Daydream, Pride of Idaho.’” 

“Most people remember you,” | 
said, “as ‘The Whistling Coon’— 
that was very successful, was it not?” 

“That takes me a little far back,” 
said Mr. Stratton with a smile. 

“Who writes your songs for you?” 
I asked. 

“Different people. Richard Mor- 
ton, Leslie Stuart, John Harrington, 
and George Le Brun have 
all written songs for me. 
| generally find the ideas 
for these songs myself— 
a thought comes into my 
mind, and I mention it to 
one of the gentlemen who 
write poetry.” 

“Are you ever offered 
songs,” 1 asked, “by out- 
siders—I mean unprofessional, would- 
be poets aa 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Stratton, “I am 
offered all sorts of songs; in fact, they 
come almost every other day. The 
authors of these little offerings in- 
variably feel quite certain that they 
have written for me the very piece 
1 need most. They are always sure 
of that. Then it is usually the case 
that after the first verse, or perhaps 
the second, of these poetical efforts, 
there comes a parenthesis, with the 
words, ‘Here you might introduce, if 
you care to do so, a few steps, or a 
dance, or a bit of patter.’ It’s all very 
amusing, but I have never yet been able 
to make any use of these unsolicited 
contributions. I have to go to the pro- 


fessional song writers, as every other 
artist, I think, has to do.” 

“] should like you now to tell me 
something about your dancing,” 1 
said. 

“It is not so easy to tell you about 
that,” replied Mr. Stratton. “But I may 
say that it is quite original ; as I told 






















you, | had never been taught dancing— 
my dancing is original in that sense, but 
it is also so in another way. I don’t 
think I ever gave exactly the same dance 
twice in my life. I have no set dance, 
and I never know what steps or move- 
ments I shall use on any given evening. 
All that depends so much on the mood 
I am in, and not a little on the mood of 
my audience. I am very sensitive to 
outside influences, and, if | may put it in 
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this way, my feet work from the brain, 
as it were—there is nothing of the 
mechanical, of the carefully-rehearsed set 
dance—do you understand ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “Everybody must 
see how natural and spontaneous your 
dancing is.” 

“I should like to add,” said Mr. 
Stratton, “that in regard to dancing, I 
don’t believe that the chief thing is the 
step, or any particular steps. I think 
the carriage of the body, not so much 
the action of the feet, is the main 
thing in dancing. The swaying, swing- 
ing movement from the hips, the ges- 
tures, repressed or abandoned, of the 
dancer, the expression of the eyes and 
of the whole face, all these make up 
dancing.” 

Having thanked Mr. Stratton for his 
very courteous reception, I called upon 
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another very success‘ul impersonator of 
the coon, Miss Bessie Wentworth. Whep 
Mr. Stratton appears on the stave as : 
coon, ne “ blacks-up” and dons appro. 
priate costumes which have been spr cially 
designed for him. Miss Wentworth 
however, is generally dressed as a Plan. 
tation Coon, and does not ever “ black 
up "—if I had Miss Wentworth’s face | 
am quite sure I wouldn't “ black-up” 
either. . 
This young lady made her public 
débutin comic opera. Then, after a year 
or two of this preparatory work, she 
went to the music-halls, where her 
famous song, “I’m a Little Alabama 
Coon,” made her at once a great success 
I remember hearing that pretty and taking 
song sung by a miner far up the slopes 
of the Selkirk range in British Columbia 
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two or three years ago, my first intro- 
duction to the song ol the coon: 


I's a little Alabama Coon, 

]’s not been born very long, 

]’member seeing a great big moon, 

lL 'me mober hearing one sweet SONL , 

When they took me down to the cotion 
fre lds, 

Der | roll and I tumble in the sun, 

While Daddy picks the cotton, Mammy 
watch me grow, 

And dis am de song she sung : 

Go to sleep, my little pickaninnt, 

Brer fox will catch you if you don't, 

Slumber on the bosom of your old 
Mammy Jenny, 

‘Cause Mammy going to swat you if 
you don't. 


Lu-lu-lu, Lu-lu-lu. 

















“Yes, said Miss Wentworth to me, 
“‘A Little Alabama Coon’ went very 
well, but I can’t say that it is my favourite 
song. The one I like best is one I sang 
last year, called ‘She’s my Love, which 
is generally considered a very sweet and 
taking air. I have been singing coon 
songs now for some four years, the chief 
of them, in addition to those already 
mentioned, being,‘ Hoe de Cotton,’ by 
Calvert; ‘ Lookin’ for a coon like me’ ; 
‘My Sweetheart’s my Mammy’; ‘A 
Garden Full of Love’; ‘ The Fascinating 
Coon’ and ‘ My Girl.’” 

“Who writes your songs for you? 
Do you ever do anything of that kind 
yourself?” 

“The composers of my songs are 
Calvert, George Le Brun and Charles 
Wilmot. When I see a song I can tell 
at once whether it is likely to suit me 
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give quite the same dance twice—ther 
is always some difference. [| am 
good deal affected by a sympathetic 
audience—like every other person on 
the stage.” 

The photographs of Mr. Eugene 
Stratton illustrating this article are by 
Langfier, Glasgow; those of Miss Went- 
worth by Hana, Strand. 
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or not. The Coon song, both as regards 
words and music, is a thing quite by 
itself.” 

“ The Coon dance,” I said, “ that is 
quite a thing by itself too, is it not?” 

“I should like to say,” remarked 
Miss Wentworth, “that as regards my 
dancing, I am self-taught, and I never 
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Extract from the Diary of Mrs. John Berryman, the Homestead, Appleborough. 





ATHER a wasted day, 
I fear. There is that 
one and only draw- 
back to living in the 
country: that one has 
to spend nearly a 
whole day from time 
to time in entertain- 
ing friends whowould 
only occupy a couple 

~ of hours in London. 
Still, one cannot drop away from all the 
old ties (they do seem very old and faint 
sometimes!), and Kitty Davenport had 
long been on my mind, so that I am 
glad, on the whole, to have had her here 
to-day and appeased my conscience for 
the present. 

Too strange to think that five or six 
years ago she and I were really intimate! 
I remember with what sister-like frank- 
ness we used to criticise each other, 
down to our smallest failings; and to- 
day—well, I didn’t even dare to criticise 
her hat!—though she jokingly invited 
my criticism. And, indeed, she wouldn’t 
have liked the truth, for I thought I had 
never seen a more wildly impossible 
erection on human head. Her gown 
struck me likewise as being in the worst 
taste—much too loud and daring. I 
wondered whether this was dawning 
upon her when I saw her looking me up 
and down with a thoughtful eye. 

_ But she’s such a well-meaning creature. 
She brought me a bottle of scent (for- 
getting my old aversion to all artificial 
pertumes), and a song which she de- 
scribed as “the last Gaiety hit.” I 
confess that it was only painful to me to 
hear her sing it with gestures and 
grimaces, in imitation, it appears, of the 
original singer; but I bore that as grace- 
lully as | could. What I could not bear 
was the way in which she boasted of 
conquests and flirtations and so on— 


she, a married woman of four years’ 
standing! Her gossip altogether shocked 
me very much. 

After one o'clock dinner | kept her 
amused by taking her up to the nursery 
with Tommy and Milly (they were foo 
delicious at dinner-time); and then we 
two strolled through the flower and 
kitchen gardens to the farm, and saw 
the new fowl-run, and the piglets, and 


Tommy’s donkey, and everything else, 


and finally had tea in the orchard. 

Her nerves are in such a state, poor 
thing! that | had to have the two calves 
taken away and put into the field before 
she would sit down to the tea-table. And 
she couldn't believe that the peacock was 
real till it screamed, when she held her 
ears and shut her eyes. I asked her if 
she was seeing a good nerve specialist, 
but she thought I was “ chaffing.” 

Soon after tea I drove her to the 
station in the dog-cart. She was obliged 
to catch the 5.50, as she was going to 
a dinner-party in the evening. She 
yawned terribly on the drive—the effect 
of country air. But I am sure the day 
out of London will have picked her up 
on the whole and done her good. She 
looks very pale. I must ask her for two 
or three days next time, and give het 
the chance of a longer rest, though it 
will be something of a trial to me. I 
don’t believe that her husband lets he: 
go away sufficiently often. London men 
get very selfish. Though she is much 
changed (not, alas! for the better) in her 
general bearing, much mistaken in all 
her views and in her mode of life, | must 
not forget that she has got a good heart 
and that her faults are chiefly due to the 
atmosphere in which she is obliged to 
live. Poor Kitty! How she must long 
for a little haven like this, and a little of 
the knowledge which makes up half the 
enjoyment of it! 
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Extract from the Diary of Mrs, Stdney Davenport, South Kensington 


I am writing on the sofa before dress- 
ing for the Marlpitts. Positively worn 
out. Done Mary Berryman to-day. I 
knew how it would be. One is a fool 
to give in to one’s amiability — to 
spend a whole day in giving pleasure 
to an ex-friend at the cost of one’s own 
nervous system, not to speak of personal 


any morning business), was fed on por. 
tions of a pre-historic joint anda nursery 
pudding, with the inevitable results— 
purple face and a headache—and wa: 
not allowed to sit down and recove; 
myself till tea-time. What was I ng; 
made tosee? Live pigs, cocks, children 
raw eggs, dusty donkeys—all the b ring 





““TEA IN THE ORCHARD” 


appearances. I look a wreck—over a 
hundred: gone into three figures within 
the last twelve hours. But I suppose 
everybodyis burdened with a few country 
crosses, and it’s one comfort to think that 
I’ve got this one off my shoulders for the 
present, and that I needn’t feel that I’ve 
got such a thing as a conscience now for 
the next year or more. 

I seem to have spent days instead of 
hours over this visit. Got to the house 
before lunch-time (always an exhaustion, 


details that one can barely put up with 
even in literature. And you couldn’ 
take a step or turn an eyelash without 
being brought face to face with some 
awful animal. I should have had my 
very tea off a cow’s back if | hadnt 


protested. ; 

I could have whimpered with fatigue 
when Mary drove me to the station m 
the happy end. And I do fee! such 4 
brute, too, for grudging her one cay— 


: 7 ae | 
which makes it all the worse tor me: 
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But | did exert myself whilst I was 
at it, and I could see that the poor 
thing really enjoyed the whiff of life that 
| brought. I suppose I ought to have 
taken toys for the children, but the truth 
; 1 forgot all about them till I was shot 
jato a nursery full of weird sounds and 
chromo-lithographs, where they were 
ing scrubbed for “dinner.” Besides, I 
lid take a few. trifles for Mary—things 
that I knew she couldn’t get in the 
desert, and that would give her pleasure 
—if anything can, for really she seems 
to have got even quieter and dowdier 
than she used to be—much dowdier ; 
her manners are appallingly countrified, 
and her dressing unspeakable! Not an 
approach to style or smartness. I’m 
afraid | brought her appearance home to 
her rather painfully, poor dear! for I saw 


her thirstily drinking in the details of 


my Paris gown and hat. Expect I shall 


see her in a distorted, home-made version 
of both this time next year. 

I gave her all the news I could think 
of, to wake her up a bit. Also gave her 
an idea of life wersus vegetation, by 
recounting a few stories of an autobio- 
graphical sort. But they only made her 
droop more ; I suppose the contrast to 
her own cattle-haunted existence was a 
little bitter. 

No, it was wo¢f an amusing day. And 
the fact that I’ve conferred a kindness 
and discharged a duty is poor conso- 
lation for a pasty complexion. Also 
the horrible thought zw// obtrude itself : 
Shall I have to ask her here for a 
day? Conscience answers “Yes”; she 
must hunger for snatches of London. 
But it needn’t be this year—a treat for 
the far future! For the present, half 
a glass of champagne and the hai- 
dresser. 
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The Telephone—Behind the Scenes 


WRITTEN BY ALEXIS KRAUSSE. 
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HE Telephone System of the 
great metropolis is probably the 
most complicated, and therefore 
the most interesting, in the 

world. It has been more than once 
stated by irate sub- 
scribers that it is 
also the worst; but 
sweeping statements 
of this nature are, as 
a rule, made by per- 
sons suffering under 
momentary irrita- 
tion, and while there 
is undoubtedly room 
for considerable im- 
provement in the 
methods achieved, 
there can be no doubt 
but that the National 
Telephone Company 
is often held respon- 
sible for failings 
which are quite out- 
side its jurisdiction. 

I do not propose 
in the present article 
to discuss the much 
vexed question of a 
monopolist company 
versus its subscribers. 
A great deal might 
be said on both sides, 
but far more inter- 
esting matter is to be 
found in considera- 
tion of the means employed for achieving 
that measure of utility which is available 
at the cost of an annual subscription, and 
I hope, in the compass of a few pages, to 
be able to take my readers behind the 
scenes of the telephonic theatre and to 
exhibit to them the mysteries of how it 
is all done. 

Statistics are not exciting reading, but 
‘in order to appreciate the mysteries of 


TESTING ROOM AT LIME 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


practical telephony it is necessary to 
begin by quoting a few figures. The 
telephone systems of Great Britain are 


now practically 


monopolised by the 


National Telephone Company, which 
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Owns wires in every 
town of any import- 
ance in the three 
kingdoms. This 
Brobdingnagian 


undertaking pos- 
sesses a capital of 
nearly six millions. 
It boasts of 95,000 
subscribers, and pos- 
sesses 698 central 
“exchanges.” It 
maintains 1,279 
“call” offices, and 
attended to the four 
hundred and sixteen 
million calls last year 
—more than a mil- 
lion a day. 

For the purposes 
of this article | pro- 
pose to limit my 
comments to the 
telephone system of 
London, which em- 
braces 14,700 sub- 
scribers, the method 
of inter-communica 
tion employed being 
what is known as the 


Mm 


exchange system, 


and the number of exchanges in tne 


metropolis forty. 


These exchanges are scattered over 


London, one in every district, a all 
the subscribers’ wires in each district are 
connected direct with the centra! ¢x- 
change. All that is necessary to put 
two subscribers into communication 15, 
therefore, to couple up the t ires 
concerned, and it becomes possibie [or 
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them to speak to one another direct, the 
vibrations started by the transmitter at 
nme end being conveyed along the wire 
through the exchange and so on to the 
receiver at the other end. This opera- 
tion, known as switching, is accomplished 
-k and plug system, which is 
extreme simple and effective. The 
method followed is briefly this: every 
wire reaching a given exchange is carried 
through what is known as_ the “test 


on the jac 
‘ly 


thus has her attention drawn toa given 
number, and she proceeds to ask the 
subscriber what he wants. Thss the 
operator effects by coupling up the port- 
able telephone she carries attached to 
her head and shoulders with the wire 
corresponding to the number exposed. 
The subscriber then gives the other 
number with which he desires to speak, 
and if the second number be on the 
same exchange the operator couples the 
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IRON WIRE FRAME ON ROOF OF LIME STREET 
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room” to the “switch room,” where it is 
conducted to “a board,” this term imply- 
ing a table, on or over which are a 
series of brass sockets. The wire is led 
to one of these sockets, to which it is 
made fast, but it is also connected with 
an indicator, taking the form of a painted 
iumber on a dial covered by a circular 
plate held in position by a clutch. The 
tol ringing-up the exchange from the 
‘0scriber’s telephone actuates this 
ind releases the plate, which falls 
tward and allows the number to be 
Che operator seated at the board 
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EXCHANGE: THE LARGEST IN THE KINGDOM 


first wire up with the second, by means 
of a short piece of insulated wire with a 
metal plug at either end. One of these 
plugs is placed in the brass socket or 
“jack” of the speaker’s wire, and the 
other plug is inserted in that connecting 
the subscriber asked for. The plugs are 
made so as to exactly fit the jacks, and 
communication being thus laid between 
the two, they converse until they are 
finished—or possibly are prematurely 
cut off by the operator. 

The method above described is suffi- 
cient when both subscribers are con- 
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WIRES FROM LIME STREET 


nected directly with the same exchange, 
but in cases where the second subscriber 
is in a distant part of the metropolis the 
process is prolonged, and the operator 
has to couple the speaker on to one of 
the trunk wires leading to the exchange 
required, and an operator at the second 
exchange switches the second subscriber 
on to the trunk wire, the same result 
being attained by making two junctions 
instead of one. 

The feature which astonishes a visitor 
who enters a telephone exchange for the 
first time is the multiplicity of wires 
which is everywhere apparent. The 
aspect of the wires—both single, and 
banded together in cables which break the 
metropolitan sky-line in every direction 





-—is well-known to al] 
Londoners, but I doubt 
whether one person in a 
hundred realises | 
multitudinous these 
really are. Take the 
Lime Street excl 
which is one of t 
busiest in the City. On 
the roof of the buildi 
is a huve framew 
steel, which sustains no 
fewer than 9,828 sepa- 
rate wires, two for each 
subscriber, besides a 
multiplicity of trunk 
lines. The phot raph 
reproduced gives 
very excellent view 


this aerial structure, and 
a second picture pre 
sents the effect produ ed 


when looking down from 

the highest pl itlorm 
From the frame 

wires pass down 





testing room, where they 
lie in coils, in plaits, 

in heaps, presenti 
the uninitiated an aj 
pearance of inextri ible 
confusion. But theel 
tricians in charge know 
that the wires are 

in apple-pie order, and 
can trace any given one 
in a moment. The test 
room is the place where the insula- 
tion and condition of any wire in the 
exchange can be instantly ascertaine 


- 


The wires are here also rendered saie | 
being conducted through a series 
“lightning arresters,” the mission ©! 


which is to prevent a stray flash follow 
ing the wire down to the switch-room 
and playing havoc among the young 
ladies there assembled. 

After inspecting the test-room and 


marvelling at the ordered disorder of te 
coils, we descend a spiral staircase at d 
enter the exchange proper: a handsome 
hall of noble proportions, lofty, we!! !t 
and perfectly ventilated. And here we 


come upon the real work of practical 
exchange telephony. 
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Ranged round this hall are the 
“boards,” taking the form of mahogany 
tables with upright continuations over, 
for all the world like the ranges of ticket 
spaces in a railway booking-office. The 
boards, twenty-six in number, run con- 
tinuously round the room, and in front 
of them, seated with their backs to the 
soectator—which seems unkind—are the 
operators, girls all of them, who do the 
switching and attend to the subscribers’ 
calls. There are 108 operators on the 


SWITCH ROOM, LIME 


staff at Lime Street, which is the biggest 
exchange, that at the Bank having 
but 48, and Holborn Circus only 30. In 
charge of the operators are a number 
oi “superior” damsels known as super- 
visors, who look after the operators and 
assist with their advice anc frotection 
when needed, and the whole exchange 
s governed by a very accomplished 
young lady known as the clerk in charge. 
While on this subject it is interesting to 
note that the girls are very well looked 
after, and supplied with many comforts, 
‘icluding a spacious dining-room with 
a kitchen, where they can have their 


° 29 
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own food cooked, or they can obtain an 


excellent meal at a trifling cost. 


To give an idea of the amount of 
business effected at Lime Street, I need 
only mention that no fewer than 3417 
subscribers are coupled on to the ex- 


change, and that the calls in the switch 
room average 19,350 a day. 


In one respect the appearance pre- 
sented by an exchange switch-room 
strikes one as being peculiar and slightly 
reminiscent of a surgical ward at a 





STREET EXCHANGE 


hospital, inasmuch as at the first glance 
the operators all appear to be wearing 
surgical bandages. But I believe that 
the young ladies get along very nicely 
together, and such things as blows are 
practically unknown. The objects re- 
sembling bandages are really portable 
telephones, every operator wearing a 
receiver over one ear, the appliance being 
held in position by a steel spring which 
fits over the head, while a transmitter is 
worn on the breast by means of a metal 
plate slung from the shoulder. I had 
considerable difficulty in persuading an 
operator to be photographed “in har- 
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ness,” but eventually succeeded in getting 
a young lady who graces the clectro- 
phone switch-room at the Gerrard Street 
exchange—of which more _ hereafter— 
to be victimised in the interests of art, 
and the picture of “An Electrophone 


tor ; while others are, as seen in th 
of Gerrard Street, sunk perpendi 


in the table, thus enabling operato: 


sit on either side. 


As the principal City exchange 


Lime Street, so the most imp 





SWITCH ROOM, GERRARD STREET 


Belle” gives a counterfeit presentment 
ofa telephone operator in her war paint. 

With very trifling differences of detail, 
one exchange is an exact counterpart of 
another. The only distinction which 
strikes the visitor is the varying form of 
the switchboards, some, as shown in the 
photograph of Lime Street exchange, 
having the jacks placed facing the opera- 


EXCHANGE 


West-End switch-room is at G 
Street, just off Shaftesbury 
This exchange is important 
because of its size and imp 

on account of its being here 
electrophone service is swit 

the telephone wire More 
subscribers are connected 


exchange, which employs 
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yoyerators, and it is worthy of note that 
there are no fewer than 240,000 sol- 
dered connections among the wires 
which permeate the exchange in every 
direction. 

The telephone system offers several 
conveniences to its subscribers which 
are, perhaps, not so generally known as 
might be. Thus one can dispatch a 
telegram by word of mouth over the 
wire. One can summon a policeman, 
a fire-engine, or a boy-messenger ; but 
not a cabman. It is possible, by 
arrangement with the post office—by 
license from which, by the way, the 
National Telephone Company works its 
system at a royalty of 10 per cent.—to 
dictate a letter toa post office, the words 
being taken down, written out and dis- 
patched by post thence; and on pay- 
ment of an extra subscription one can 
have the electrophone switched on to 
his house, where the subscriber can sit 
at his ease and _ listen 
either to a play, a_bur- 
lesque, an Opera or concert, 
a popular preacher, High 
Church, Low Church, or 
Dissenter; and as a last 
resource, if it be a Satur- 
day, one may ring up the 
Great Synagogue, and take 
a dose of Judaism. 

The electrophone differs 
considerably from the tele- 
phone in the apparatus 
employed, and there is no 
question but that the re- 
sults attained by it are in 
every way superior. The 
electrophone gives both a 
clearer and a more dis- 
tinct reproduction of 
sounds, and so far as the 
rendering of music goes, 
its achievement leaves 
ttle to be desired. In 
the gradations of the 
human voice, however, 
there is still room for 
improvement, the clearness 
of the words rendered vary- 
ing very greatly with the 
mtonation and power of 
the speaker. But while 


perfection has yet to be attained, there 
can be no question, not only as to the 
marvel of this latest of electrical amuse- 
ments, but as to its utility. By the 
kindness of Mr. H. S. J. Booth, the 
managing director of the company, | 
have had ample opportunity of testing 
the electrophone, and have enjoyed the 
performance at half-a-dozen different 
theatres on the same evening, the change 
from one to another being effected by 
merely ringing up the operator at the 
other end of the telephone wire. 

The modus operandi is simple. A 
special form of transmitter and receiver 
is employed. The transmitter consists 
in the main of a diaphragm with carbon 
pencils fixed underneath. It is quite a 
small affair, occupying perhaps six inches 
by four, and can be fixed anywhere 
without attracting notice. In theatres a 
row of these transmitters is generally 
placed in front of the footlights, while in 
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churches they are made up to resemble 
a Bible, and lain on the edge of the 
pulpit. The vibrations of the speaker 
or singer are conveyed over an insulated 
wire from the theatre or church to 
Gerrard Street, where they enter the 
¢lectrophone switch-room, a place closely 
resembling a telephone exchange, but on 
a smaller scale. Here the operators 
couple up the subscriber’s wire over the 
telephone with the electrophone wire 
connected with the desired place of 
amusement. The operation is perfectly 
simple—when you know how it is done— 
and quite wonderful in the effect pro- 


my informant hedgea somewhat cleverly 
“it is as good as it is possible to make it 
under existing circumstances.” Without 
attempting to enter fully into the much- 
debated question of telephone grievances, 
it may not be uninteresting if I briefly 
recall the chief points raised while dis. 
cussing the subject with the various 
gentlemen to whom I am under obliga- 
tions for much of the information | have 
included in this article. 

It is held, in the first place,that London 
is so vast that a very large number of 
exchanges are necessary, and that this 
implies a loss of power and occasionally 

a difficulty in getting 








communication. The 
accompanying map 
the trunk lines in exis- 
tence between the vari- 
ous exchanges in the 
London district explains 
theramifications throug 
which subscribers are put 
in communication with 
; one another. It will b 
|} noted that it may some 
times be necessary t 
<4 mm effect three or even fou 
switches between two 
em, distant subscribers. | 
| am informed that in this 
respect the telepho: 


UNDERGROUND CABLE CONTAINING OVERHEAD CARLES CONTAINING 104 AND 52 service of London is dis- 
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duced. A large number of electrophones 
are already fixed in private houses in 
London, among other places connected 
being Marlborough House, where it is 
frequently used by the Princess, for 
whom a new set of receivers is now being 
made. 

During a somewhat lengthy tour of 
inspection behind the scenes at the 
various telephone exchanges, I endea- 
voured to glean some information as to 
the oft-repeated grievances of certain 
subscribers, and I am bound to admit 
that my efforts have not been without 
success. To quote the words of one of 
the company’s managers with whom I 
had a long interview at the head office: 
“The telephone service of London is not 
as good as it ought to be or as good as 
I should like to sce it; but” (and here 


WIRES INSULATED IN GUTTA-PERCHA 


similar to that in an 
other part of the world, covering as it 
does 630 square miles. I have also 
had it impressed upon me that the 
system which obtains of running most 
wires and cables overground is ver} 
detrimental to the insulation and prope 
working of the wires, and that as soon as 
the consent of the County Council can 
be obtained to laying all wires under- 
ground, the communication will be 
greatly improved. As a reason for this 
it is stated that the large number of 
wires which run overhead act as Gs 
turbing influences to one another. The 
method by which the wires are arrange¢ 
in cable form is made clear in the acc 
panying illustration. In the case of Ux 
underground cable, the copper wires are 
insulated by means of a sheathing © 
thin but tough paper, which is ‘ound te 
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afford absolute insulation so long as the 
paper is kept perfectly dry. The large 
number of 153 pairs of wires is contained 
in one of these cables, the outer covering 
being a cylinder of lead a quarter of an 
inch thick. The overhead cables are of 
lighter construction, the wires being 
sheathed in gutta-percha, well soaked in 
paraffin, and enclosed in a gutta-percha 
tube. 

In the course of a whole day spent in 
company with Mr. C. B. Clay, the Metro- 
politan Superintendent of the Company, 
[ learned much that was new to me, and 
was greatly struck by one- or two state- 
ments made by this gentleman. Mr. 
Clay impressed me with the fact that a 
very large number of the complaints 
made by subscribers were due to their 
not using the instruments properly, and 
he instanced that in many cases where 
impossibility of getting a connection was 
charged against the exchange, it was 
found on inquiry that the offended sub- 
scriber had neglected to ring-off when 
last he used his telephone, with the result 
that when he rings up next time he does 
not attract the attention of the operator 
at his exchange, being still coupled up 
with another wire. In the same way it 
sometimes happens that two subscribers 
agree to ring one another up at the same 
time, and on doing so according to 


appointment, each is told by the operators 
that the other is engaged, this being 
accounted for by the fact that as each 
rings and asks for the other number the 
nearest operator inserts a plug in the 
subscriber’s jack, and each finds on 
turning to the wire required that it is 
in use. 

Several modifications are promised, 
which it is claimed will help to greatly 
improve the service. Thus an automatic 
clearing is now in course of introduction 
which. will obviate the necessity of “ ring- 
ing-off,” the mere replacing of the trans- 
mitter on its hook causing the ring-off 
to be given at the exchange. An auto 
matic “ring-up” has also been devised, 
and will be adopted as soon as possible. 
But the limits of my space prevent my 
going further into detail. I do not hold 
a brief to plead the cause of the National 
Telephone Company; nor am I actuated 
by any desire to attack them. That the 
existing system is far from perfect is 
agreed by all. That the company pos- 
sesses a marvellous system is undoubted. 
That it is admirably served by a large 
and highly skilled staff | have shown 
That its internal organisation is excellent 
will be evident to those who have read 
the foregoing pages. My object has 


been only to interest the reader, and I 
trust I have not failed. 
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Father Davids Prescription 


WRITTEN BY C. KENNETT BURROW. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ENOCH WARD 





HE door of the cabin was 
opened cautiously and 
pulled heavily to 
against the shrieking 
wind. The rain swept 
by in great irregular 
flaws; the shoulders of 
the mountains were 
draped in mist, a mist 
that dripped and 
clung. 

‘““Go first, Mick, 
you'll be knowing the way best.” 

“That’s likely now! And you up 
there ivery day. Sure the road’s worn 
smooth wid yer travellin’ on it!” 

“It'll be the betther for our footin’ to- 
night thin.” 

“And a black night it is, God save 
us! and poor Ned Ryan wid the death 
on him, sittin’ up on his bed there 
wid a face like a shroud and his eyes 
burnin’. But he'd niver last till he'd 
seen the boys. ‘Go bring Martin to me 
quick,’ he says, and there was that in his 
face made me run to ye.” 

“How do they take it?” asked 
Martin. 

“Like lambs, and niver a murmur. 
Thim’s great women, Martin. Ned 
Ryan’s no child to nurse, as ye well 
know; but they kape him as quiet as 
moonlight; except now and thin, whin 
he gets wild to be lyin’ there on his back 
and the land chokin’ with weeds.” 

“ So there’s no chance at all for him?” 

“ Devil a bit, Doctor Nolan says ; but 
Father David gives him a chance. ‘If 
so be,’ says he, ‘as Ned can fight it ten 
hours more, I'll lay me promotion he 
pulls through it.’” 

“Is Father David wid ‘im now ?” 

“ He is, and wid every convaniance for 
a sick man in his pocket—little bottles 
and sponges, and the like.” 

The narrow mountain pathway had 
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become the bed of a swirling stream 
The water splashed over the men’s boots 
as they stumbled on in the black night. 
Overhead sky and rain seemed one ; the 
hollows of the hills echoed and palpi 
tated with the storm; the valley below 
was the goal of a thousand leaping 
cataracts. Mick’s clothes, always quaintly 
indiscriminate, hung upon him like a 
sack; the younger man’s dripped like 
the eaves of a house. The force of the 
storm compelled them to silence as they 
slowly mounted to the ledge which held 
Ned Ryan’s cabin and “ land.” 

When their feet were on the level they 
paused to gather breath. The cabin 
stood against a straight wall of rock, 
protected from the wind, but looking out 
upon a swirling tumult of storm and 
night. A single blade of light shone 
through a chink in the door ; the window 
was blinded by a heavy blanket hung 
half across the room. 

Mick entered hard upon his kn 


waiting for an answer; Martin followed 
him into the unusual light. Four candles 
burned close to the bed, so cl that 
Father David, who was near the sich 
man’s side, kept himself free from fire as 


by a miracle. 

“Is that you, Mick?” the priest asked 
without turning. 

“It is, sorr,” said Mick. 

“Is that Martin you have with ye? 

“ That same,” said Mick. 

“You see, Ned,” said Father David to 
the sick man, “ you're getting y« $ 
all the boys are coming.” 

“Will they all be here now, Father?” 
asked Ryan. 

“ All,” said Father David. He turned 
to the two waiting men. “Go in' 


he said, “till Ned’s ready for ye. Ye! 


find Jim Phelan and Mat Brennan and 
half a dozen others in there. When 
you're wanted I'll call you. If you maxe 
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se, with Ned lying sick here, I'll 
that disturbs 
an to-night—bedad,” said Father 
I'll lift the skin off him.” 
tip-toed through the doorway, 
1 by Martin. The younger man 
eye fixed upon the sick man’s 
he disappeared. 
now,” said Father David, “ what 
ant w.th the boys?” 
- seein’ them all together, Father, 
zo—all the boys I knew when I 
This damned fever (askin’ 
on, Father) has made a child 
Che blessed Vargin see me aisy 
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“She’s beautiful and she’s good. I'll 
see after her, Ned lad. There’s not a 
soul in the place would harm her.” 

“And me other Norah? Ach! how 
can I lave her, and me not an ould man? 
How can I be laid out, wid the cryin’ 
about me, and she lookin’ into my dead 
face? Will I know what they’re doin’, 
Father, thim as were afraid to put hand 
on me when the life was in me? Arrah! 
it’s aisy to play wid a dead man.” 

“You'll know nothing of it,” said 
Father David; “make your mind easy 
and be still.” 

“If Biddy Maguire touches me I'll 
wake up to throw her aff. Kape the 
woman away from me!” 

“You must forgive your enemies, Ned 
Ryan.” 

“If I’d forgive Biddy Maguire I’d be 
ashamed to face the blessed ange!s.” 

Father David’s eye twinkled. “Be 
aisy !” he said. 

Ned Ryan was propped up on his bed, 
a grey blanket about him and a couple 
of pillows, edged with beautiful, but 
draggled and dirty, native lace under 
his back. His black hair was matted 
upon his forehead, dry with fever, the 
black eyes shone out of the pallor of his 
face with something of the entreaty of a 
dog’s. Even in his weakness he was a 
strong man, one of that dark, aquiline, 
almost Spanish type not uncommon in 
the southern hills of Ireland. 

Above his head, pinned there by his 
wife’s hands, was a little Sacred Heart, 
brought from Mount Mellary across the 
valley. It made a point of light for the 
candles to play with. Father David's 
eye fell upon it and he crossed himself. 
Then he said, “ Shall I call the boys ?” 

The sick man nodded, and drew the 
blanket more closely about his throat. 
The priest moved to the other door and 
pushed it open. 

“Come in, all of ye,” he said; “ Ned 
Ryan’s wanting to see ye all together. 
And you come, too, Norah, and bring 
the daughter with ye.” 

The men trooped in first, shambling 
into an uneasy line. When they had 
passed the two Norahs slipped quietly 
into the room. Father David laid a 
hand on a shoulder of each. 


“God bless ye,” he said, “and save 
Ned for ye. I’m not giving up hope 
yet, children. I’ve seen men nearer 
death than that win back to life in the 
waning of a moon. And sure Ned's a 
fine strong man. Look at the great 
frame of him. Whist! he’s going to 
speak to them, Norah. Take my hand, 
child.” 

Ned Ryan had thrown his blanket 
aside. His great arms were stretched 
before him, his gaunt bare chest rose and 
fell with heavy breathing, the sinews ot 
his throat stood out hard as straining 
cables. : 

“So yer come, boys,” he cried, “to bid 
good-bye to me.” 

“*Tis not good -bye, but to wish ye well 
agin,” said Mick. 

“Do ye care stand there and con 
tradict me to me tace, Mick Connor?” 

“1 do,” said Mick, “and for yer ow 
good.” 

“Ts it call me a liar for my own 
good ?” 

“ Be aisy,” said Father David ; “ Mick 
means well by ye, Ned, and has tears in 
his eyes this minute.” 

“Ach, Mick and me’s friends: we 
understhand each other. Give me the 
hand av ye, Mick. What'll I do at a 
whin I’m away from ye all? What'll | 
do without the mountains ; what'll | do 
with no boneens for market?” He 
caught Norah’s eyes upon Lis face and 
his head sank. The little Sacred Heart 
trembled with the passion of the sound- 
less sob that shook him. 

Suddenly he raised his head again and 
stretched out his arm. 

“Give me a drap of potheen,” he 
cried, “and we'll take a last dhrink 
together. Maybe ye'll niver see me wid 
the glass in my hand agin.” 

Father Davi! went to a little black 
corner cupboai:] and took out the 
familiar bottle. It held true potheen, 
almost colourless, and with the smack ol 
peat in it. He poured out for each o! 
the men and handed the glasses round. 
To Ryan he gave less than to the others, 
but for a dying man it seemed a heavy 
dose. 

“ Now for yerself, Father,” said Ryan. 
The priest measured himself a modest 
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quantity and stood, glass in hand, by 
the bedside. The line of faces before 
him broke into a smile, suddenly sup- 
»yressed. ‘There was a moment's silence. 
The candles, burning unsteadily, made 
the shadows wax and wane; the wind 
without swept across the mountain and 
over the cabin in a steady crying stream, 





*““MAY THE DIVIL FLY 


the lash of rain on the valley filled the 
room with a kind of dumb murmur. 
“Tis a wild night to die on,” said 
Ned, “ but we'll have the last dhrink in 
Spite av it. To the ould country, boys, 
and the divil fly away wid her enemies!” 
They drank with the perennial hope 
of Irishmen, never happier than in the 
toasting of a dying cause. No one 
ventured to speak ; Ned Ryan, for once 
in his life, was unopposed. He looked 


about him for some sign of fight ; there 
was none. He drained his glass and lay 
back without another word. The boys, 
who had been expecting something 
startling, looked at each other with the 
beginnings of the smile again. 

“Re off with ye now,” said Father 
David. “Ned wants to sleep. Go 





AWAY WID HER ENEMIES!” 


quiet now—and you, Mick, keep ycr 
feet from scufling. Pull the door tu 
aisy, and look where yer going in the 
black dark.” 

Ned opened his eyes. “Bid Martin 
stay,” he said. 

The others went one by one, with a 
word to the women as they passed. 
Martin remained standing by the younger 
Norah’s side. She, poor child, had her 
eyes fixed upon his face with an entreaty 
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*“*GIVE YER POOR 


which seemed to ask and believe that he 
could turn this terrible unknown death 
away. 

“Are they ail gone?” asked Ned, 
dreamily. 

“ All but the Norahs and Martin and 
me,” said Father David. 

“ Norah, me daughter Norah, stand out 
here where I can see yer face. Stand 
by her Martin, like a man. My sight’s 
that dim I couldn’t tell whate from 
barley. What is it at all, Father, that 
makes me dhrame and dhrame ?” 

“*Tis the drink, sure.” 

“*Tis. no drink, I’m thinkin’, but just 
sorrow to be goin’—tu be slippin’ away 
in the wild night and me not tired o’ the 
world at all! Is there nothin’ ud save 
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HEART A REST’ 


me, Father? Don’t answer me. Sure! 


know the word on yer tongue, the black 
word. I’d not go aisy if I did e 
Norah safe wid a steady boy. Come 
near me, Martin, where I can see ye. 
Ye’ve bin after Norah a long ile, 


Martin. Many a ni-sht I’ve see ye 
up the mountain to her, and man) 
time I’ve watched her slip out t 
ye by the rick. If ye love her, say it 
like a man, and take Father David's 
blessin’, and I’ll rest quieter.” 

“TI love her,” said Martin, “li me 
own sowl, God help me!” Norah, stana- 
ing by his side, dropped her beautiful 
sleek head upon his shoulder. Her eyes, 
of the wonderful Irish blue, were fixed 
upon her father’s face, and in them he 
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saw pity for himself suddenly swept out 
of sight by the passionate human love 
that brimmed them. And as suddenly 
the pity of his own going beat hard 
against his heart, and he stretched forth 
his hands again and cried “Norah!” The 
girl threw herself towards him, weeping ; 
but he pushed her gently aside and cried 
again, “Not you, but Norah, my Norah, 
come here to me!” The wife Norah ran 
tohim with a little moan and cast her 
arms about him. He pillowed his head 
against her breast and fondled her with 
his lean fingers. 

“ How can I lave ye, mavourneen, and 
me not an ould man? Tis too hard for ye.” 

“ Ah, rest yer poor head and slape. 
Tis bad to bear, Ned, darlin’, and I’m 
near killed wid it. Slape a spell, and 
maybe ye'll drame o’ the Sacred Heart 
over ye, and wake well. I put it there 
for that, Ned, dear. Slape a spell. ['ll 
not move till ye wake. There, there, lie 
aisy. Don’t spake any more, alanna: 
give yer poor heart a rest.” 

She rocked softly to and fro, and 
gradually Ned Ryan’s eyes closed in a 
rest which they had not known since the 
fever gripped him. The wind’s rhythm 
was like a song to soothe him in his 
extremity, his wife’s breast bore his 
weight more gladly even than it had 
nursed his children. 

Father David emerged from the 
shadow to which he had retired, and 
stepped quietly to the bedside. He laid 


a hand softly upon the sick man’s fore 
head, while with the other he patted 
Norah’s shoulder tenderly. Then he 
chuckled triumphantly to himself. 

“Tis as I thought,” he whispered. 
“What’ll Doctor Nolan say now? ‘There’s 
no hope,’ says he; ‘give him nothing— 
just let him alone.’ Sure! I knew better, 
Norah woman. I knew him fora strong 
man, and when he says ‘Give me a 
dhrap,’ I gave it him—enough to kill a 
weaker one. And now there’s the loveliest 
sweat on him, and the fever’s broke 
He’s saved for ye, Norah. Keep him 
warm. I'll stay the night with ve, the 
more gladly because of the stom, and 
we'll see him through it together. What's 
the use of a doctor when he leaves a man 
to die the like of that?” 

Norah looked up into the priest’s face 
with wide and happy eyes. 

“Was it the Sacred Heart done it, 
Father dear?” 

“Well, well!” said Father David, “that, 
of course, and a little intelligence. Yes, 
Norah, no doubt it was the Sacred Heart 
and our Blessed Lady. Anyway, Ned 
Ryan’s safe, and to-morrow’ll be a great 
day for us all. Go home now, Martin, 
and let the girl rest. The rain’ll do ye 
good after all that kissin’. Sure! I saw 
ye allthe time. "Twas done by way of 
Down on yer knees, 


comfort, av course. 
children.” 

And Father David blessed them; and 
Ned Ryan did not die. 
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The Land of Barrie 


WRITTEN BY JOHN GEDDIE. 


HE ignorant Southron, or 
he who is only map- 
wise or book-learned 
concerning the region 
beyond Tay, may be 
puzzled in “placing” 
Kirriemuir. Is it in the 
Highlands or the Low- 
lands? By the chart it 
should be in the former. 

At least, it is on or within the Highland 
line. It is on a knuckle of an out- 
stretched finger of what used to be 
called the Grampians — but the range 
and the name have been rubbed out 
by the geographers of these our days 
—thrust further than any other into 
the northern side of the long smooth 
hollow of Strathmore. Beyond this dip 
there is another swell of the land to the 
ridge of the Sidlaw Hills, which in the 
Southern Kingdom would be dubbed 
mountains. The northern flanks of the 
Great Strath are seamed with tributary 
glens which, whether narrow and winding 
or broad and straight, are overhung by 
steep heather-clad heights ; and several 
of the finest of these glens of Angus — 
Clova and Prosen and Quharity and 
Isla—appear to converge upon Thrums. 
They are its familiar neighbours ; and 
their nearer heights seem almost to look 
<lown upon its streets and wynds. The 
Catlaw—“ Mons Grampius” itself, say 
some — raises its head to a height of 
2,200 feet. only five miles away in a bee- 
line; The Dreish, which marrows Hel- 
vellyn in stature, is barely fifteen ; and 
the head-springs of Glen Clova rise near 
the roots of Lochnagar. The ground is 
undoubtedly Celtic; Kirriemuir itself— 
Kerrimore in the old charters—is inter- 
preted as the “ Great Quarter” of Angus; 
it is the same name that the Celt has 
carried to the most south-westerly nook 
of Ireland 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES GREIG 


Why, then, should not the Kirrie folks 
wear the kilts? Ought not Mr. Barrie 
to have made his Thrums characters 
speak Gaelic, or least that “ English as 
she is spoke in the Highlands,” which 
Englishmen (but not always Highlanders 
themselves) recognise in literature as the 
lingo of the bi-lingual Gael? But no: 
their tongues, and not less their dress 
and manners, and above all their natures, 
bewray them to be genuine Lowland 
Scots in breed and upbringing. There 
are local differences, no doubt, in dialect 
and in fibre; there are orra words in 
Mr. Barrie’s vocabulary, which, to the 
ear of Thrums, go straight as an 
arrow to heart and brain, but which the 
Scot of Ayr, or of the Borders, and 
even the Fifer or Aberdonian, will puzzle 
over as if he were a mere Englishman. 
But few of these are borrowed from its 
Highland neighbours; not even the 
mysterious “Dagont!” itself is a seed 
chance-b!own from the hills. 

But yet, if you watch and listen atten- 
tively, in the Thrums stories, or in 
Thrums itself, you will catch some 
glimpse or echo that lets you know that 
another race, with other ways and ideas, 
is close at hand. A skirl of the pipes 
breaks in between whiles on the clatter 
of the hand-looms; a waft of the tartan 
makes strange effects of contrast with the 
groups of “weavers in coloured nightcaps 
and corduroys streaked with threads” at 
the closeheads or in the Square; and High- 
land oaths season Auld Licht psalms. 
There is a sprinkling, too, of uncouth 
Highland patronymics—McQuhumphas 
and McQuhatties and Shiahs—among 
the soberer Disharts and Spences and 
Websters, testifying to a mixing of 
blood. The Kirriemuir folk, in short, 
are Borderers, with the Borderers’ keen 
apprehension and prejudice regarding 
what lies across the frontier line 
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THE LAND 


“There’s a hell in ilka Hielander,” 
was part of the creed of Elspeth of 
Waster Lunny; and the history of 
Kirriemuir gives us plenty of clues to 
this webster sentiment. Thrums is in 
the Land of the Ogilvies, whose great 
strongholds, Airlie, Cortachy, and Inver- 
quharity, are close at hand, and whose 
place of origin, in the Glen of Ogilvy, 
is a cleft of the Sidlaws opposite. As 
long ago as the Battle of Harlaw, Ogil- 
vies led the Kirriemuir men to the taming 
of the wild folk of the hills and the isles; 
and often afterwards they were a thorn 
in the side of the clans, and were raidec 


— 
Basa e's Bigry Pince 


and spulzied in their turn. One remem- 
bers Piper Lauchlan Campbell strutting 
down Glen Quharity, his chest thrust out 
and his head flung back, blowing a 
terrible blast of rage and wounded pride 
because they had asked him at The 
Spital to play “The Bonnie House o’ 
Airlie.” But another border—that of the 
Land of the Lindsays—is hard by; and 
in the strife of the dour Ogilvies and the 
“light Lindsays,” Kirrie had also its 
share. 

The most inveterate feud of all was 
that between its weavers and the souters 
of Forfar—the Tilliedrum of the Thrums 
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tales—which Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den is said to have embittered with 
doggerel verse; it is hardly healed to 
this hour. Part of Kirrie was dragged, 
more than half reluctantly, into the 1745 
Rebellion, at the tail of the Airlie family. 
And the incident bore fruit; for who 
needs to be told that the scene of the 
“Last Jacobite Rising "—under the re- 
doubted Captain Stroke—was in “ The 
Den.” Undoubtedly the fighting spirit 
still smoulders in Thrums, humdrum as 
it looks. But for a hundred years and 
more it has broken out chiefly in kirk 
quarrels or in meal and weaver riots. 


It is one of these last, dating nearly 
sixty years back, that Mr. Barrie selects 
as the machinery for setting in motjon 
The Little Minister. By following the 
track of Babbie the Egyptian, and of 
the Rev. Mr. Dishart—of the rioters, 
and of the soldiers—one can peregrinate 
Thrums and its borders. All steps 
and actions seem to converge on the 
Square, Thrums’s forum and market- 
place, whence its streets radiate in 
every direction, like the spokes of a 
wheel from the nave. “The heart of 
Thrums,” says the Dominie of Glen 
Quharity, “is a box in which the stranger 
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finds himself wondering at first how he 
is to get out, and presently how he got 
in.” Guards of Chartist weavers were 
set to watch its approaches ; and when 
Babbie, after dancing up the Windy- 
ghoul, hurried down The Roods with the 
news of the coming of the redcoats, it 
will be remembered how the picquet in 
the old windmill took to flight, and the 
gipsy girl by her arts got Wearyworld 
the policeman to blow a blast of the 
horn that carried the alarm through all 
the wynds and closes of Thrums. Mr. 
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Dishart’s descent was more to the east- 
ward. He traversed the rough path past 
the Auld Licht Manse to the Tenements, 
and then took his way by the School 
Wynd—‘ where a wind wanders ever”— 
where Lang Tammes Whamond, that 
grimiest and dourest of precentors, was 
getting ready for the fray. From an 
upper window of the house in Bank Street, 
to which Grizel afterwards came as a 
little housekeeper, kind-hearted, gossip- 
ing old Dr. McQueen thrust out his head 
vainly to advise the Minister to keep out 
of the mischief. It was from the Town 





House steps—the site of the traditional 
cave where Thrums used to put trouble. 
some Highland neighbours in durance— 
that Mr. Dishart addressed the crowd; 
it was by T’nowhead, the Tannage Brae 
(Bridge Street) and Glengate Street, or 
down The Roods that the soldiers 
entered the place, and the rioters fled 
ignominiously down the Bailie’s Brae, 
the women covering their retreat with a 
shower of stones and divots. 

Gone are the Town House steps 
whence Tam Barnett, gaoler and town 





drummer, “roared the gossip of the week 
on Sabbaths to the country-folk ;” gone, 
with “the stones on which the butter- 
wives sat, the clay walls and the outside 
stairs” of formerdays. But the building 
itself still stands, round and red, at the 
lower end of the Market Place, “making 
exit from the south troublesome;” and 
the Square itself, as Mr. Barrie says, has 
not altered much, except that new red- 
gabled dwellings and red-fronted shops 
make it look more “perjink.” Thrums 
is still not an ill place for playing a game 
of hide-and-seek; but, with the widening 
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of streets and lanes, the chances of escape 
are not half what they were when the 
Egyptian slipped cleverly out of the 
Town House under cover of the English 
captain's grey cloak. She may have stole 
by the Kirk Wynd, round the back of 
the Parish Church and_ churchyard, 
wherein is mingled the dust of many 
generations of Thrums fulk—gentle and 
simple, Ogilvies of Inverquharity and 
common (or uncommon) hand-loom 
weavers, Auld Licht Ministers, “God- 
less U.P.’s,” and mere Erastians of the 
Establishment. Or, if she made for the 
north end of the Square, she might have 
dodged her pursuers through the Back 
Wynd, now raised to the dignity of 
Reform Street and boasting of the 
possession of the Police Buildings, the 
Public School and the Public Hall. 

In any case, this “flickmahoy” or 
will-o’-the-wisp of the Battle of Thrums 
found herself approaching the Tene- 
ments, the soldiers closing in behind 
and ahead, and the Little Minister walk- 
ing in front. And it must have been 
beside the humble two-storey house in 
which James Mathew Barrie was born, 
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and under the eye of the original “ Jess’s 
window,” that Babbie executed that 
daring feint that brought her safely, under 
Gavin Dishart’s arm, to the shelter of the 
summer-house in the garden of the Auld 
Licht Manse. 

Other steps that one might have 
followed in exploring the town are those 
of Tommy Sandys and his sister Elspeth, 
when, fresh from London town, they 
sallied forth to view the greater glories of 
Thrums. Aaron Latta’s cottage, as we 
know, is in Monypenny, which is “ within 
hail of Thrums, but round the corner 
from it, and so has ways of its own;” it 
may be “regarded as a broken piece, left 
behind, like the dot of quicksilver in the 
tube, to show how high the town once 
rose.” Further, we learn that the Airlie 
post passes through it, dropping his 
letters at the smithy and post-office in 
the little group of cottages; and that 
from the window in the garret above 
Aaron’s warping-mill the children could 
see the tops of the trees in the Den. 

From this and other indications one 
can safely place it beyond the West- 
town-end and the Cannagate. It is on 
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the extreme western verge of Kirriemuir 
that stretches in the direction of the 
woods and Loch of Kinnordy— the 
Rashiebog where Dr. McQueen and the 
Rev. Mr. Duthie heated themselves so 
zealously at the curling; memorable 
otherwise to geologists as the home of 
Sir Charles Lyell. It is on the lip of 
the Den, which “is so craftily hidden 
away that within a stone-throw you may 
give up the search for it ; and so deep 
that larks rise from the bottom and 
carol overhead, thinking themselves high 
in the heavens before they are on a level 
with Nether Drumley’s farmland.” Along 
the margin of the Den runs that “Drain 
Edge” from Kinnordy, the “ Lover's 


Walk” of Thrums, by-which, no doubt 
sweethearts still steal blately to the 
trysting-place beside the Cuttle Well 
This, by the visitor void of imagination, 
may possibly be despised as a puddle 
left by a spring that has almost run dry; 
and although the Witches’ Pool and 
Witches’ Knowe at the Meikle Mill may 
yet be found, it is not easy, now that 
the Den has been laid out as a neat 
pleasure ground, to definitely localise 
the site of the “Lair,” where the 
conspirators conducted the Siege of 
Thrums, and where the Painted Lady 
was “streikit.”. But without a sym- 
pathetic imagination one need not come 
to Thrums at all. 
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Notable 


WRITTEN 


Stanley,on!” Such, Sir Walter 

has told, were the last words of 

Marmion ; and youmust concede 
that he was entitled to know something 
about it, since Lord Marmion owed his 
very existence to Scott’s imagination. 
Probably the dying words of none in 
real life have become as widely known. 
Even Czsar’s “ Et tu, Brute!” sinks-into 
asecondary place ; and the lapse of time 
since Cesar’s death is so great that, 
despite Shakespeare’s authority, it is 
hard to give complete and literal credence 
to his parting expression. Perhaps the 
man whose death-scene approached most 
nearly to that of Scott’s hero was General 
Wolfe. Mortally wounded in a battle 
before Quebec, he had been carried to 
the rear. Before he breathed his last, 


We. RGE, Chester, charge! On, 


an officer who was standing near ex- 


claimed, “See, they run!” “Who run?” 
asked Wolfe. “The enemy,” cried the 
officer. “Then God be praised!” said 
Wolfe, “I shall die happy ;” and im- 
mediately expired. Earlier on the same 
day he had made the famous remark that 
he would rather be the author of the 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard than take 
Quebec. Sir John Moore, whose burial 
has been commemorated in the familiar 
poem, died in commonplace fashion. 
His last words were spoken to his aide- 
de-camp. “Stanhope,” he said, “re- 
member me to your sister :” this referred 
to the celebrated Lady Hester Stanhope. 
Napoleon’s death is thus described by 
Lamartine: “He expired at length 
without pain and in silence, during a 
convulsion of the elements, on the night 
of the sth May, 1821. The last words 
he stammered out were, ‘Army’ and 
‘France,’ but it could not be ascertained 
whether it was a dream, delirium, or 
adieu.” Concerning the final utterance 
of Nelson there is no such doubt. It is 


Last Words 
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only less well-known than his famous 
signal before the great battle wherein he 
lost his life. “Thank God,” he said, “ 1 
have done my duty.” His co-admiral at 
the battle of Trafalgar, Lord Collingwood, 
also died at sea, a few years later. His 
last moments were peaceful. There was 
a considerable swell on the water, and 
the captain of the ship expressed the fear 
that he might be disturbed by the lurch- 
ing of the boat. “No, Thomas,” he re- 
plied, “I am now in a state in which 
nothing in this world can disturb me more. 
I am dying ; and am sure that it must be 
consolatory to you, and all who love me, 
to see how comfortably | am coming to 
my end.” Instances could be multiplied - 
to monotony of men and women who 
have expressed, almost with their latest 
breath, this same feeling—the ease of 
death. “If this be dying, it is a pleasant 
thing to die,” has again and again been 
repeated, with scarce a variation in the 
phrase, and quite independently of what- 
ever pain or suffering there may have 
been in the previous disease. It is a 
blessed thing that it should be so, and a 
comfort for us, who have yet to steer 
through the dark waters. 

Passing from commanders, it may be 
interesting to compare the last moments 
of some of the monarchs who have reigned 
in England. The death of William the 
Conqueror is described by Dickens, as 
follows :—* It was a September morning, 
and the sun was rising, when the King 
was awakened from slumber by the sound 
of a church bell. ‘ What bell is that ?’ 
he faintly asked: they told him it was the 
bell of the chapel of St. Mary. ‘I com- 
mend my soul,’ said he, ‘to Mary!’ and 
died.” The last words of the warrior king, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, were words of 
forgiveness. He had been pierced by 
an arrow discharged from the Castle of 
Limoges, which he was attacking. Sub- 
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sequently the castle was taken, and the 
archer who had despatched the shaft was 
brought in irons before him. The King 
was struck by his spirited bearing. 
“ Take off his chains,” he said, “give him 
a hundred shillings, and let him depart.” 
Then he sank back upon his couch and 
died. Edward I., who has been called 
the English Justinian, did little in his 
later days to uphold the character of law- 
giver. Hedied near Carlisle, while on his 
way to Scotland with an army at his heels. 
With his last breath he enjoined his son 
and successor never to desist until he 
had finally subdued the kingdom of 
Scotland. Henry V., the hero of Agin- 
court, died in the height of his glory at 
the early age of thirty-four, at a time 
when the English arms were carrying 
everything before them in France. He 
was suddenly attacked by pleurisy and 
carried to Vincennes, near Paris, where 
he expired, exclaiming in the midst of 
his suffering, “My portion is with the 
Lord Jesus.” Most people will be ready 
to aver that they know the last words of 
the tyrant Richard III. “A horse! A 

orse! My kingdom for a horse!” 
Such is the famous exclamation put into 
his mouth by Shakespeare ; but like an- 
other famous exclamation mentioned, it 
is probably fictitious. Nothing can be 
certainly known, but some authorities 
tell us that his last cry before he was 
struck down at Bosworth, when, wild and 
desperate, he charged at Richmond him- 
self, was “Treason!” He was fated, 
however, to receive the horse he is sup- 
posed to have demanded so frenziedly. 
In a history, now before me, I read the 
following passage :—“ That night a horse 
was led up to the church of the Grey 
Friars, at Leicester; across whose back 
was tied, like some worthless sack, a 
naked body, brought there for burial. 
It was the body of the last of the 
Plantagenet line, King Richard III.” 
The remark Mary made on her death- 
bed is probably better known than any- 
thing she gave utterance to in health. 
“When I am dead and my body is 
opened,” she said to those around her, 
“ye shall find Calais written on my 
heart.” Edward |. died with Scotland 
in his mind, and so did Queen Elizabeth; 


but whereas the thoughts of the King 
were of enmity, the Queen’s were of 
friendship. When asked who should 
succeed her, she replied, “No rascal’s 
son, but a King’s.” Being pressed for 
her meaning, she said, “Whom should | 
mean but our cousin of Scotland?” They 
asked her once again that day, after she 
was speechless, whether she was still of 
thesame mind. She struggled up in bed, 
and joined her hands over her head in 
the form of a crown, as the only answer 
she could make. How Charles I. bore 
himself on the scaffold it is well-nigh 
superfluous to tell. “Is my hair as it 
should be?” he said to the executioner. 
Then he took off his cloak and passed it 
to Bishop Juxon, with the one word— 
which was his last—“ Remember!” This 
is supposed to have referred to a message 
to his son, commanding him to forgive 
his enemies and murderers. That son, 
Charles II., ended is life in a far different 
fashion. Surrounded by luxury, he 
made a request to those about him on 
behalf of his mistress : “ Don't let poor 
Nellie starve.” That was his last utter- 
ance, and, therefore, the best known. 
Shortly before it, he made another, which 
it is fair to remember of him. When 
the Queen sent word to say that she was 
too unwell to attend him, and asked his 
pardon, he said: “Alas! poor womaa, 
she ask my pardon! I ask hers with all 
my heart.” William III. turned to his 
physician shortly before he died, and 
asked, “ Can this last long?” He never 
spoke afterwards. When George lV. 
was seized with the last qualm, he was 
being assisted to a seat by his page, 
Sir Watkin Waller. “Watty, what is 
this?” he said. “It is death, my boy,— 
they have deceived me.” It was death. 

Of all men, the martyrs have their last 
words best remembered. There is Cran- 
mer’s, “This hand hath offended,” and 
Latimer’s speech to his companion, “Be 
of good comfort, Master Ridley : we shall 
this day kindle such a candle in England 
as, I trust in God, shall never be put 
out,” which most of us have known from 
the nursery. Worthy to rank with them 
is the fearless enunciation of Bishop 
Ferrar, who was burnt at Carmarthen, 
on March 30th, 1555: “If I stir through 
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the pains of my burning, believe not the 
doctrine I have taught.” Luther himself 
died quietly at his native town of 
Risleben, saying, “ The world is weary of 
me, and I of the world.” Reverting to 
those who have died violent deaths, 
among the most notable is Jeanne d’Arc. 
When the flames first touched her, she 
cried frenziedly for water. Afterwards 
she calmed, and her last utterance was in 
allusion to the supernatural inspiration 
she thought she had received : “ Yes, my 
voices were from God, my voices have 
not deceived me!” When Lady Jane 
Grey had been blindfolded and could no 
longer see the block, she felt about for it 
in a dazed way, and the last utterance 
she was heard to make was a confused, 
“QO, what shall I do? Where is it?” 
Mary Queen of Scots, on the other hand, 
behaved ‘with perfect serenity on the 
scaffold. She remarked, when her head 
and neck were uncovered by the execu- 
tioners, that she had not been used to be 
undressed by such hands, or before such 
company. Finally, when one of her 
women had fastened a cloth over her 
face, she laid her head upon the block, 
and repeated more than once in Latin, 
“Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend 
my spirit.” The night before Sir Walter 
Raleigh was beheaded, he wrote this 
couplet, suggested by the candle, which 
was burning dimly : 


Cowards fear to die; but courage stout, 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out. 


His last words, spoken to the executioner, 
who hesitated to deal the blow, have 
often been quoted: “What dost thou 
fear? Strike, man!” 

To turn to calmer death-scenes. That 
of the Earl of Chesterfield, the polished 
and courteous gentleman who was Secre- 
tary of State under George II., and re- 
sponsible for the reformation of the 
calendar in England, is a remarkable 
instance of the prevalence to the close of 
the dominant characteristic. When he 
was dying, a friend (Mr. Dayrolles) was 
shown into the room. The Earl had 
just strength to gasp, “Give Dayrolles a 


chair,” before he expired. Goldsmith's 
end was sorrowful indeed. “ Your pulse,” 
said his doctor, “is in greater disorder 
than it should be from the degree of 
fever you have. Is your mind at ease?” 
“No, it is not,” was Goldsmith’s melan- 
choly answer; and nothing more was 
heard to pass his lips. “We are all going 
to Heaven,” said Gainsborough, just be- 
fore he expired, “and Vandyke is of the 
company.” The last moments of Burns 
were disturbed by a solicitor, who wrote 
to him in reference to a debt. “ That 
scoundrel Penn!” he exclaimed, and 
immediately afterwards died. Byron 
ended his life with the appropriate 
sentence, “I must sleep now.” The part- 
ing cry of Goethe for “ More light!” is 
famed. Scott, the narrator of so many 
stirring death-scenes, himself died peace- 
fully among his family. “God bless you 
all!” was the last thing he said. Far 
different was the end of Sheridan. Beset 
with money troubles and deserted by his 
friends, he died miserably enough. Almost 
as the breath was leaving his body he 
was arrested by a sheriff's officer, and 
would have been carried in his blankets 
to the gaol had not the physician’s threat 
of the responsibility he would incur 
deterred the man of law. Few coherent 
sentences passed from Dickens in his 
last moments. He said something on 
unconnected matters—as to an approach- 
ing sale at a neighbour’s house, as to 
whether Macready’s son was with his 
father, and as to his own immediate in- 
tention to go to London. “Upon the 
ground,” were the last words he spoke. 
So our survey has brought us near our 
own date. Wecan draw one step nearer. 
Among the dying utterances of the 
world’s great men, that of the late Lord 
Leighton will surely be remembered as 
not the least notable: “My love to the 
Academy.” Long before the end of the 
terrible struggle of his successor, Sir J. 
E. Millais, voice had deserted him ; but 
there is something unspeakably pathetic 
in the words he wrote on a slate a little 
before he passed: “Why do they not 
let me die?” 
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HATS AND FROCKS 


T: most popular fabrics for the 
new winter costumes will be 
the satin cloth, which has been 

spoken of as desirable for jackets, 
serges, cheviots, Scotch homespuns and 
tweeds. Fancy de- 
signs or plaids are 
not as popular as 
they were. Velvet 
and velveteen will 
be more worn than 
ever before, while 
for visiting and 
dinner dresses black 
satin maintains its 
vogue, though satin 
brocades, either in 
one colour or in 
soft shades that 
harmonise, are also 
counted good 
form. The colours 
favoured are dak 
navy blue, grey, a 
very deep golden- 





wear the suit—that is, the costume in 
one colour—continues to obtain. The 
jacquette blouse is the new bodice of 
the season. Although it looks very 
simpie and appears a something that 
anyone could make, 
yet it may have a 
fanciful skirt, or 
be elaborately 
trimmed. ; 

The very hand- 
some costume 
shown in_ illustra- 
tion No. 1 is made 
of black serge. The 
skirt is fitted to the 
figure. though it has 
a slight flare around 
the lower edge. 
The jacquette 
blouse is of the 
same material, has 
a loose front and 
back, with a round 
basque skirt; the 





brown, a_ darker frills that conceal n 
green than emerald, the fastening at one d 

an extremely pretty side are lined with 
I dark red, and royal purple velvet. The is 
purple. belt is made of the is 
Buttons are pro- velvet, while the bi 
fusely used, but basque skirt shows eI 
they are chiefly the that it is lined with th 
large fancy shapes the same. All the by 
in horn, gutta- edges of the frills O71 
percha, or mother- and basque skirt are g 
of-pearl. The fancy oo outlined by a nar- fr 
for rows of small row black silk it 
| metal or porcelain buttons had but a braiding. The basque skirt is cut its 
; short life. The various braids and the separate from the blouse, which has no be 
narrow satin ribbons, especially in black, darts in the lower part where it fastens gr 
are used to produce original effects on to its skirt. The high collar is of purple gr 
i: skirts and bodices, a decoration fancied velvet with enormous frills of black net Si 
ee being a contrast obtained by means of an _ flaring over the back and sides, while is 
= out lining with white braid. For street similar frills finish the small, close-fitting : 
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sleeves. The hat is a large black felt 


one, decorated with enormous velvet 
pansies and high bunches of purple 


NO. 2 


mignonette. 
dressed kid. 
_ The gown shown in illustration No. 2 
ismade of blue satin cloth. The skirt 
is trimmed with two rows of broad black 
braid in points. The blouse bodice is 
entirely trimmed to match the skirt, so 
that the effect of a yoke is achieved, and 
by this arrangement epaulettes come 
over the shoulders. A very narrow 


The gloves are black, un- 


gilet of white chiffon shows between the 


fronts, with braid ornaments overlapping 
i. The high collar turns over to show 
its facing of pale green velvet. The 
belt is of green velvet; the toque of 
green velvet, with one white and one 
green plume placed very high at the 
side, while the elaborately-trimmed muff 
is also of the velvet. The sleeves are 
slightly full on the shoulders, shape in to 

€ arms, and are finished with flaring 


cuffs, trimmed to harmonise with black 
braid. White glacé gloves are worn. 

A dainty gown for the street, shown 
in illustration No. 3, shows the fitted 
basque with which we are all familiar, 
but to which a special style is given 
because of the arrangement of velvet 
ribbon upon it. The material used is 
grey broadcloth; the skirt is trimmed 
across the front with five rows of narrow 
velvet ribbon, and these come around to 
the back in such a way that they form a 
point reaching nearly to the waist-line, 
while below it, by a deft arrangement of 
ribbons, another point is achieved. The 
bodice has ribbons crossing it in such a 
way that the waist is made to appear 
smaller, and the bust and hips broader. 
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NO. 3 


A section of scarlet satin is between the 
trimming and the basque skirt, and 
comes out in particularly good effect. 
The collar, very high at the back, is of 
the grey cloth, with a section of the 
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satin set in it, and velvet ribbons crossing 
it. The sleeves are a little fuller at the 
top than those worn with the blouse 


jacquettes, but they shape in to the 
arms, are fitted closely, and are finished 
with frills of écru lace; rows of braid 
decorate the puffed part of the sleeves. 
The toque is a small one of grey braid, 
with an elaborate arrangement of scarlet 
flowers across the front, and a very high 
decoration of them in the back. Refer- 
ring to trimmed skirts, it may be said 
that while flat decorations of braid or 
ribbon are counted new, still the flounce 
trimming around the lower edge of the 
dress skirt will be greatly in favour 
during the coming winter. 

Plain dress skirts will always be in 
favour. Sensible women will always 
avoid having skirts cut in the very ex- 
treme of fashion. 

The costume shown in illustration 
No. 4 has upon the extreme edge of the 


well-cut skirt of purple satin cloth a few 
rows of black braid. The blouse jac- 
quette is loose in the front and back, and 
the basque skirt is cut in square creneaux. 
The bodice, fastened at one side, is 
artistically decorated with the braid ; the 
epaulettes, collar, and creneaux, all being 
lined with black braid, after the design 
of the skirt. The sleeves are of grey 
velvet, so thickly covered with black 
braiding that their background is scarcely 
visible. The epaulettes and collar are 
lined with white satin, and the sleeves 
are finished with frills of white mousseline 
de soie. The toque is of black velvet, 
with two enormously high plumes of 
purple at one side, held in their place by 
a jewelled pin. The gloves may be 
either white or black kid. 

It cannot be doubted that the jacquette 
blouse is really, as I said before, the 
bodice of the season. The French, in 
speaking of the basque skirt, invariably 
simply call it “ the basque,” which leads 
sometimes to a misunderstanding ; but 
the round skirt added to the blouse— 
that one cut in squares or in any fancy 
way—is properly named the creneaux, a 
nume, by-the-bye, very familiar to ladies 
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long ago. Care must be given to the 
style of corset worn with a blouse bodice. 
The whole effect of the blouse jacquette, 
when properly made, is to give a very 
feminine figure. 

The best authorities in Paris announce 
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BEST OF ALL DISINFECTANTS. 
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“In the practical application of ‘Sanitas’ in the | **The list of ‘Sanitas’ preparations is now 
“sick chamber, especially when any of those diseases | “‘so great as to comprise a complete antiseptic 
“called ‘contagious and infectious’ exist, this disin- | ‘‘and disinfectant armamentarium. The composi- 





“tion of most of these is based on ‘Sanitas,’ a 
“for it is not more expensive than carbolic acid or | “‘deservedly popular, pleasant, and moreover active 
“chloride of lime, is more ef ec ive, and is not poisonous. ** compound.” 

“ ALFRED HAVILAND, M.R.C.S., &c. | —Lancet, August 24th, 1895, p. 501. 


“fectant may be used without stint and without fear, 
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“HOW TO DISINFECT.” 


Ts Valuable Copyright Book will be sent FREE on appluation 


THE “SANITAS ” G0., LIM, BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


(wEwW ORE DEPOT — 636, W. 55th Street.) 
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AT 
cost £8 
PRICE. . Breakfast and Tea Sets 


finished in Best Gold. Greatest 
Value ever given formoney. Ele- 
gant design; splendidly finished. 
d for fall ee 1 Cata- 
logue, po« ROYAL 
VICTORIA POTTERY CO., Victoria 
Square, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


BUY DIRECT. SAVE MIDDLE PROFIT. 


Tea Direct at Wholesale Prices. 


A TEN POUND PACKAGE of Finest Tea for I5s. 
Carriage Paid. 


bY STARCH 


BRITISH STARCH 
IT1S THE BEST. 
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This Tea consists of the Finest Blends of Indian and Ceylon Teas direct from 
our Plantations. 





SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LINDULA VALLEY TEA GO., 10, King Arthur Street West, LONDO,t, B.C. 
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that the skirts 

of the smartest 

winter cos- 

tumes will not 

be very wide. 

Five yards re- 

present the 

extreme width 

around the 

edge, while 

above the knees 

the skirts are 

fitted in a way 

that is almost 

glovelike. 

Sleeves remain 

small, flat ornaments or ruffles of chiffon, 

lace, or whatever the trimming fabric 

may be, being arranged in ruffles to come 

well over the hands. The flaring cuffs, 

artistically lined, that tend to make the 

hands look so small, still retain their 

popularity. The revers or lapels that a 

year or two ago were so exaggerated are 

seldom seen on the fashionable bodice, 

or, when they do appear, they are very 

small. The collar decorations continue 

full and elaborate, but seem limited to 

the back half of the neck. To retain 

them in position, fasten the standing 

lace frill with a tiny gold safety-pin. 
Certainly, if there had been any doubt 

of Henry of Navarre being forgotten it 

would be dissipated by the fact that on 

the head of almost everything feminine 

there waves, this autumn, his historic 

white plume. It stands up as bravely as 

possible, and 

unique must 

be the bonnet 

and strange 

must be the 

hat on which 

it seems out 

of place. In 

addition to the 

white plume 

feathers of all 

the fashion- 

able shades 

obtain, al- 

though with 

all their vogue 

they have not 

driven either 
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flowers, ribbons, or spangles out of the 
field. The shape preferred is the one 
that is most becoming to the individual, 
Never before in the history of millinery 
did the artistic worker so bend and twist 
the chapeau, making it to suit the face, 

Furs, especially sable and chinchilla, 
are fashionable garnitures, and rich vel- 
vets and silks are draped over soft frames, 
producing wonderfully effective results, 
This method of draping a hat cannot be 
described; one must see it in the reality 
of a picture to fully comprehend just how 
it is done. Purple is still holding the 


imperial sway it has for three years, al- 
though a wonderful deep red is a close 
rival to it, while royal blue, silver grey, 
black and white, white and black, all 
black, and all white obtain. Brilliant 
buckles and pins are used to fasten 
flowers and plumes to position. Indeed, 
wherever an effective bit of colour or 
brightness can be artistically arranged, 
there is its place. The capote, now 
generally called the toque, appears with 
and without strings. The draped hat 
may be of any material fancied ; often it 
is chosen to match some special costume 
or coat, although quite as often it may 
differ absolutely from anything in one's 
wardrobe. A rather large, round hat, 
shown in illustration No. 5, has a crown 
of white satin cloth, softly draped, and a 
deep brim, formed entirely of very light, 
soft brown fur. The decoration, which 
is at one side near the back, is a mass 0! 
white velvet roses, with more roses and 
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THE WONDERFUL FOOD BEVERAGE. 


——- > ,e@e< — 





Do not use drugs, medicines, and so-called curatives. 


What! Is there any other means by which tone and vigour can be promoted, and 
the rosy cheeks natural to health restored ? 


Certainly. There is a valuable discovery that meets your case entirely. 
But what if I have much and hard work to do? 


It is no matter whether physical or mental labour is meant, or even if an excess of 
either has to be accomplished, causing undue jadedness and tiredness, with disinclination 
for further effort or exertion—in any case, the discovery referred to will be of inestimable 
service to you. 

Ah, but I want something that is pleasant and nice, 
FOR not nasty or unpleasant, nor, on the other hand, sickly and 
insipid. Have you this? 
BREAKFAST Yes! Your needs can be satisfied to the letter. The 
evidence of medical men and the public is conclusive on 
AND this point. 


SUPPER What does this evidence prove ? 


It proves that Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA as a 
THERE IS Food Beverage possesses nutrient, restorative, and vitalis- 
ing properties which have hitherto been non-existent. 





NOTHING It aids the digestive powers, and is invaluable to tired 


men and delicate women and children. 


10 It has the refreshing properties of fine tea, the nourish- 
EQUAL ment of the best cocoas, and a tonic and recuperative force 
possessed by neither, and can be used in all cases where 


tea and coffee are prohibited. 
B<Cocoa It is not a medicine, but a unique and wonderful Food 
Beverage, prepared from Kola, Cocoa, Malt, and Hops. 


The wonderful African Kola-Nut which it contains 
has concentrated powers of nutriment, and imparts stamina 
and staying powers, adds to powers of endurance, and enables those who use it to 
undergo greater physical exertion and fatigue. 


But the expense ? 


You can try it free of expense. Merit alone is what is claimed for Dk. TIBBLES’ 
VI-COCOA, and the Proprietors are prepared to send to any reader who names THE 
LUDGATE MAGAZINE a dainty Sample Tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid. 
There is no magic in all this. It is a plain, honest, straightforward offer. It is done to 
introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa into every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is not sickly 
or insipid like the ordinary cocoa extracts; on the contrary, it has a pleasant and 
distinct flavour all its own, and which is much liked. It has all the refreshing properties 
of fine, well-made tea, but with a hundred times its nourishment. 

Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, in 6d. packets and 9d. and ts. 6d. tins, of all Grocers, 
Chemists, and Stores. Sole Proprietors—Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA LIMITED, 
60, 61, and 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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their foliage standing up in plume fashion. 
This hat is worn well over the face, and 
the wearer is advised to allow a few 
softly curling locks to show beneath the 
fur brim. 

A smaller hat, shown in 
illustration No. 6, poised 
a little higher, permitting 
the hair to show, is of 
pale pink velvet, fully 
draped and caught down 
on one side under pearl 
pins, while on the other 
the velvet is massed very 
high, and has against it 
a full plaited rosette of 
pink satin, from which 
rises a high, thick Henri 
Quatre white feather. 
While this hat is de- 
veloped in a light shade, 
it would be remarkably effective in 
any material or colour fancied, but 
would be especially chic in a pinkish- 
heliotrope velvet with a black feather 
at the side. 

Another pretty hat, shown in illustra- 
tion No. 7, is intended for evening or 
visiting wear. It is formed of shirred 
silk of a pale green shade, the brim 
showing two tiny ruffles of the silk. On 
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one side is a bunch of pale pink roses, 
and a monture of roses extends across 
the front, quite to the other side, where 
pale, rose-coloured silk is folded to 
imitate an enormous rose and its buds. 
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This arrangement of silk gives to the hat 


a specially elegant air. 


The toque or capote always has its 


place, for there are women who cannot 


wear hats, and must have 
small bonnets placed well 
off the face. Tinsel cloth 
draped in high folds js 
used for the toque in 
illustration No. 8, that 
has as its trimming and 
contrast a large rosette 
of deep red velvet, caught 
in the centre by a Rhine- 
stone buckle, and rising 
from which are two smal] 
black tips. 

The toque in illustra- 
tion No. 9 is particularly 
dainty. The crown is of 
soft, white kid, folded a 
little after the mob shape, and outlined 
with cut steel spangles. A monture of 
rose buds and lilies-of-the-valley is 
across the entire front, while a twist of 
pale pink velvet shows just above it. 

Black and white are shown in the 
toque in illustration No. 10. It has a 
rather low crown, the trimming really 
forming the tiny affair. The front is de- 
corated by one rosette of black velvet in 
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the centre, and one of white gauze on 
each side. Black gauze is draped at the 
sides, and forms plaited frills that come 
down on the hair. A bunch of hyacinths 
stands up in contrast to the black velvet 
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The “Ludgate” Photo Competition 





COMPETITIONS. 
HAND CAMERA. 


1. General Competition.—1st prize, £1 1s. and Medal; 2nd, 10s. 6d.; 3rd, 7s. 6d. 
2, Animal Life—1st prize, £1 1s. and Medal; 2nd, 10s. 6d.; 3rd, 7s. 6d. 

3. Marine Subjects.—1st prize, £1 1s. arid Medal; 2nd, tos. 6d.; 3rd, 7s. 6d. 

4 Humorous Subjects.—ist prize, £1 1s. and Medal; 2nd, 10s. 6d.; 3rd, 7s. 6d. 
5. Child Life—ist prize, £1 1s. and Medal; 2nd, 10s. 6d.; 3rd, 7s. 6d. 


STAND CAMERA, 


1. General Competition.—1st prize, £2 2s.; 2nd, £1 1s.; 3rd, Medal. 
2, Humorous Subjects.—tst prize, £2 2s.; 2nd, £1 1Is.; 3rd, Medal. 
3. Child Life.—ist prize, £2 2s.; 2nd, £1 1Is.; 3rd, Medal. 


CONDITIONS. 


1. The Competitions are open to all 
Photographers. 


2. Tne Photographs must be mounted. 
3. Printing by any process is allowed. 


4 The Coupon below must be properly 
filled in and attached to the back 
of each Photograph. Competitors 
not complying with this rule will 
be disqualified. Persons can enter 
more than one Photograph, but a 
Coupon must be attached to each 
sent in for competition. 





5. The Proprietors reserve the right to 
reproduce free of charge any Photo- 
graph sent in. 

6. Unsuccessful prints cannot be re- 
turned. 

7. The decision of the Judges must be 
final. 

8. Photographs for competition must 
be marked “PHOTO,” and addressed 
to the COMPETITION EDITOR, 63, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. They 
must arrive not later than Sept. 30, 





THE “LUDGATE” PHOTOGRAPH COMPETITION. 
SEPTEMBER. 





Address 





Title of Photo 














———— —_— 


I have read the rules of the above Competition and agree to abide by same, and 
also declare this photo to be my own unaided work and copyright. 


Signed 
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rosette, while from the back spring out a 
curving black tip and a high white 
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The particularly artistic chapeau in 
illustration No. 13, and one that, as it is 


hee awe 





easily shaped to the head, can be adapted 
to almost any face, is of heliotrope velvet, 
draped full and soft over its frame, de- 
corated here and there with large tur- 
quoise pins, and having at one side a 
bright-hued bird, from which spring not 
only its own but two or three fancy 
feathers. 

Although the velvet hat is so often 
seen the silk hat is counted as something 
rather more novel. One of these, shown 
in illustration No. 14, is made of rich silk 
in a light pansy shade, the silk being 
fluted before it is draped over the shape. 
On top the silk flares out to contrast with 
velvet loops of royal purple, while at one 


aigrette. A bonnet of this kind to wear 
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in the evening could be developed in any 
colour that one might fancy. 
That the walking hat still obtains is 
: shown by the smart-looking chapeau in 
illustration No. 11. It is made of white 
hs felt. The entire outside is covered with 
royal blue velvet, but the inner side of 
; the brim is left uncovered, and turned up 
: on one side under a rosette of the velvet, 
: which is surmounted by an enormous 
iit bunch of royal blue feathers. 
A little fur-trimmed hat that suggests 
the Napoleonic shape is shown in illus- 
; tration No. 12. It is made entirely of 
ia chinchilla fur. The trimming is at the 
back and consists of loops of white satin 
ribbon and a high, full, white plume. 
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side, just beyond these loops, is a mass 
of purple violets, so arranged that they 
achieve as high a position as the fashion- 
able feather. 
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By the Foul Ford 
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Why are the mountain heights so black? Why swirl the clouds around them? 
Is it the hurricane that beats, or rain the hill-tops scourging ? 
*Tis Charon who is passing by, with hosts of dead about him. 


A The young men he drives on before, 










OUL weather was 
brewing in the 
Lammermuirs. The 
great fleetsof clouds, 
which had drifted 
inland all the sum- 
mer day from the 
North Sea, had en- 
countered in the 
upper air some con- 
trary and impetuous 
tide that had broken 
their stately line and 
piled their broken 
masses fold over 
fold, the witnesses 
to a conflict of which no sound or 
breath had yet reached the fields below. 
As the day declined, these pavilions of 
the wind turned to a livid slate-colour, 
edged with fleecy white. All the west 
showed like a smouldering fire, over 
which hung a smoky canopy of cloud, 
under whose skirts the sun at setting 
suddenly shot level rays of a wannish 
light. It barred the hills with pale 
gold, below which the shadows, grow- 
ing and mounting over the valley of 
the Black Adder, looked all the darker. 
It lighted like torches the tops of the 
larches and spruces that rose above the 
copsewood hiding the double row of 
thatched cottages of Redbraes ; and for 
a moment it glinted back, with strange 
unreal radiance, from the white front of 
the wheelwright’s shop, the last house in 
the village, which projected beyond the 
shelter of the trees and looked across 
the undulating moorland and pasture 
rising to the hills. 
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the greybeards follow after ; 


\ y/ And all the tender little ones are slung across his saddle.—GREEK DIRGE. 


This “howff” of the gossips of the 
hamlet held its accustomed group. But 
the village parliament was skailing earlier 
than usual. The air seemed to be 
charged with a spirit of unrest. Talk 
would not flow in the familiar channels. 
The faces of the little company were 
turned towards the west, and in that 
pallid light the homeliest of them had 
an awed and almost spectral look. One 
would have said that, like Nature her- 
self, they were waiting for something to 
happen—they knew not what. 

At length Rob Carruthers, the patri- 
arch of the assembly, to whom, by 
virtue of age and prescriptive title, the 
seat of honour was accorded, rose “ in 
his place.” Ashe straightened his bowed 
back and shaded his eyes from the ex- 
piring daylight, the shadow crept up the 
whitewashed wall behind him to the 
thatched eaves, and submerged the group 
of listeners. 

“T’ll be steppin’,” he said. “ We'll 
hae a Lammas blast before mornin’.” 

He turned his face towards the village; 
and another voice took up the parable. 

“ Ay; both a splash and a blast, and 
that before an hour is out. I don’t like 
the look of the west.” 

It was Mr. Spottiswood, the Dominie, 
who spoke. He was not a frequent 
attender of these conclaves, and was a 
yet rarer speaker. But in weather lore 
and in many things else his voice, when 
it was heard, was law. 

Others arose from their seats impro- 
vised from the naves of old cart-wheels, 
damaged harrows and logs of elm and 
ash, and sauntered slowly towards their 
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own doors. Two or three still lingered, 
among them the old schoolmaster. 

Hasty steps were heard approaching 
along the road from the direction of the 
market town. As the new-comer drew 
nearer he was recognised and hailed. So 
far as could be made out in the uncertain 
light, he was a tall and stalwart young 
country lad in a rough suit of grey tweed. 
He strode along swiftly and stared 
straight ahead as he walked. 

“ Makin’ for hame, Henry?” “ You're 


wood fervently. He had made a few 
steps forward as if to overtake the ung 
man. But suddenly an exclamation of 


astonishment, almost of dismay, broke 
from him and from the other spectators, 
Instead of holding on through the village 


the youth had turned off sharply into a 
footpath that followed the skirts of the 
wood. 

“ He ta’en the Cadger’s Road at last 
Heard you ever the like?” said one in an 
awed and excited whisper. And he and 





***HE TA’EN THE 


in a great hurry the nicht, my man!” 
“What's doin’ in Grindlay ?” came the 
friendly greetings from the front of the 
wheelwright’s door. The young man 
neither answered nor glanced in the 
direction of the speakers. He did not 
appear to have heard the words ad- 
dressed to him, but to be drawn along 
bv some power outside of himself that 
absorbed all his faculties. 

“ Save us, the lad’s fey!” 

“[ hadna heard he had ta’en to drink. 
I misdoubt he following in his father’s 
steps.” 

“ God forbid!” exclaimed Mr. Spottis- 


CADGER’S ROAD’ ” 


his neighbours looked unvtterable things 
at each other. The schoolmaster had 
quickened his steps until they approached 
as nearly toa run as consorted with the 
gravity of his calling and character. A 
few yards brought him to the spot where 
the old cadger’s track across the moor, ) 


the ford of the Foulgrist, left the high 
road. But already the dusk had fallen. 
Even as he looked the flicker of 4 
retreating figure melted into the gioom 


of the night and of the wood. 

The Dominie hesitated. Why should 
he give chase to his favourite pupi! and 
try to turn him back for the sake ol a 
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mere “ freit” or fancy—one of that rank 
and dark growth of old superstitions 
which he had been labouring all his life 
to root out of the brains and lives of the 
country folk around him? The path the 
young man had chosen was the nearest 
way to his home on the further side of 
the burn. It was a good Scots mile 
shorter than that which went round by 
the high road. There was no tangible 
danger on the track. True, it followed 
first the margin of a wood, and then 
that of a moss, yet more lonely and 
melancholy. It crossed the stream by 
the stepping-stones that from time 
immemorial had borne an ill repute, 
under the name of the “ Foul Ford.” 
But the stream itself was a mere rivulet, 
winding between low, rushy banks, and 
with a clump of old firs overhanging it 
at the crossing-place. Except in time 
of flood, one could cross it almost dry 
shod. The schoolmaster himself had 
passed this way at all hours, and had 
seen nothing more awesome than the 
wagging of a bush of broom or a clump 
of alder in the wind, and heard nothing, 
except perhaps the wail of the muir-fowl 
or the squattering sound of a mallard as 
it rose from the marsh. All the parish 
made free use in the daytime of the 
rough wheel-track and the footpath that 
bore it company through the wiry grass 
and short heather of the moor; all, that 
is to say, except one household. Its 
tragedy, still fresh in the memory of the 
country-side, had set the final seal on the 
ill fame of the Foul Ford. How like 
this evening was to the night before the 
great Lammas Spate of seven summers 
past, the night when Henry Shiel, the 
father of the young man who had hurried 
down the dark road, came so strangely 
by his end! 

Seven years ago! Was it not exactly 
seven years this Lammas Eve since the 
mysterious thing happened in their 
midst? At the thought, John Spottis- 
wood, who had begun with laggard and 
thoughtful steps to move towards his 
lonely bachelor’s quarters in the school- 
house, stopped and retraced a few steps 
as if he would even yet pursue and bring 
back the wanderer. Alas! his old limbs 
could never carry him nimbly enough 


over the grouna to overtake those 
vigorous young legs that must already 
be half-way to the ford. The Dominie 
of Redbraes resumed his homeward way 
with a heavy feeling at his heart, as if 
he had betrayed or neglected a trust. 
A verse of an old ballad kept buzzing 
importunately in his thoughts : 


O, had I but the wit yestreen 
That I hae bocht this day, 
I'd paid the Seven Years’ Kain to Hell, 


Ere ved been won away! 


He paused, key in hand, before the 
door of his cottage, and looked up to 
the sky before entering. There was still 
an angry flush in the clouds above the 
ragged plumes of the pine-trees. Beneath 
it the earth lay still, wrapped in a cloak 
of darkness. But there was a low moan- 
ing in the air; it seemed to grow as he 
listened, like the swelling sound of the 
sea. A faint cry floated down from an 
invisible height, and it was answered by 
other calls pitched in the same wild key 
—the notes, doubtless, of night-flying 
birds. A strong shiver passed through 
the tops of the pines, although the air 
below was heavy and still as death. A 
single great drop of rain struck him on 
the cheek. He went inside. 

But, with the locking of the door and 
the lighting of the lamp, the sense of 
gathering storm—of coming doom—was 
not shut out. As the schoolmaster stood 
at his window, about to draw the curtains, 
he heard and felt the handful of leaves 
that had fallen before their time from the 
laburnum tree at the schoolhouse gate 
caught up in an eddy and whirled along 
the street. Then a lash of rain suddenly 
smote the panes. A blast of wind swept 
through the tall currant-bushes. It flung 
itself against the door and shook it, as 
if it were some mad thing out of the 
woods that had been seized with panic 
and was struggling desperately to get in. 
A mocking cry, rising to a shriek and 
then subsiding into a sob, sounded from 
the chimney. All the limbs of the forest 
writhed and groaned in unison. The 
storm had come. 

There was a blinding flash of light- 
ning, and the deserted street and the 
bent and streaming branches sprang out 
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of the darkness and disappeared again. 
It was followed instantly by a loud clap 
of thunder that hurtled and rolled and 
sank to low mutterings. It was not 
repeated, but the rain fell in sheets and 
by sheer weight beat down the wind to 
earth, whence it seemed to rise again 
like some mighty wrestler and grapple 
with its adversary. And so the struggle 
continued, fiercer and louder from 
minute to minute, in the street, on the 
roof and on the tree-tops. 


but an evil liver, the scourge and scanda] 
of the country-side, and the terror of his 
own home! It seemed as if not 
could abash or daunt him, or break down 
his strength; the wicked flourished like 
a green bay tree: until one stormy nicht 
a dull crash was heard at the smith’s 
door, and his wife and children, opening 
it in fear and trembling, found Henry 
Shiel lying in a heap on the threshold 
insensible. This time it was not drink: 
and when the man came to his senses 





“STILL AS FIGURES 


Mr. Spottiswood closed the shutters, 
brought down “the Book” and spread 
it on the table before him. But the 
commotion without stirred and awakened 
sleeping memories. He could not read 
or think; he could only remember. 
Through the roar of the blast he could 
hear the ring of the fore-hammer as it 
fell on the anvil of the roadside smithy 
at Broadshawcleuch; he could see the 
bold, black eyes, the tanned and bearded 
face, the great hairy arms, and the 
leathern apron of Henry Shiel the elder 
as he bent over and wrought into shape 
the glowing metal. A good workman, 


CARVED IN EBONY” 


~ 


he urgently besought those about him t 
send for the minister—a strange request 
from such lips. 

It happened that the Rev. Mr. Crar- 
shaws was from home, and the messenger 
came to the schoolmaster as the paris! 
authority next in order in disp 
counsel and applying balm to a 
diseased. Mr. Spottiswood could retrace 
his dreary walk, in rain and dark: 
the Cadger’s Road to the black 
cottage—it was the last time he had 
followed that route after nightfal!. The 
doctor had been before him, but could 
do nothing for his patient; he could 
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not even discover what had suddenly 
bereft of strength and hope a man who 
had never hitherto known of ache or 
ailment. The schoolmaster hardly knew 
the Henry Shiel who, with ashen face 
and staring and restless eyes, lay half 
propped up in bed. He seemed to be 
awaiting the new-comer with feverish 
impatience ; and with a momentary flash 
of his old self he ordered all else out of 
the room. Then with rapid utterance, 
as if he were relieving his soul of a 
burden it could not longer endure, he 
poured forth a wild and incredible tale. 

That day, Shiel told his listener, he 
had been attending the funeral of one of 
his oldest cronies and boon companions. 
But his feelings as he trod the moor on 
the way to the ford were those of elation 
rather than sadness. With the dead 
man was finally buiied the memory of 
some ugly secrets of his life-passages, 
which he did not himself care to turn 
back upon. At the moment, the first 
blast of a contrary and rising wind met 
him. He fought his way against it 
doggedly with bent head, thinking the 
while, in spite of him, of a past that was 
now hidden to all except himself. 

All at once a darker shadow seemed 
to fall upon him; and he looked up 
expecting to find himself at the ford. 
He was in the presence of a mounted 
company that seemed to have sprung 
noiselessly out of the ground, and to be 
waiting there to meet him or to bar his 
way. At the head of this strange caval- 
cade was a tall and lean figure, wrapped, 
like the rest, in a cloak. His back was 
to what dusky light still lingered on the 
moor. His features could not be traced, 
but Shiel could see the flashes of eyes 
accustomed to command, and watched 
also, with a kind of fascination, the move- 
ment of the single plume on the 
stranger's cap as it fluttered against the 
sombre background of the evening sky. 
Next to the leader was one who led a 
tiderless horse. The others were in 
Pairs. Horses and riders were as still 
as hgures carved in ebony. 

Shiel’s first feeling was one of astonish- 
ment, but as he gazed around him it 
changed to extremity of fear and horror. 
He recognised those ghastly and im- 


passive faces that looked down upon 
him—those forms that sat as starkly and 
rigidly in their saddles as if they were 
corpses. Corpses! What else were 
these but the dead come up to witness 
against him, after he had seen them 
laid safely under the turf? They were 
to the right and left of him and behind 
him—those men with whom he had 
revelled and rioted, those women he had 
wronged. In the dull eyes of each he 
could read the record of the wickedness 
he had planned and committed in his 
life, the deeds in which they were accom- 
plices or witnesses. He was surrounded 
and overwhelmed by the monstrous 
retinue of his sins. 

The leader motioned with imperious 
gesture that he was to mount the led 
steed behind him. Henry Shiel looked 
at the face of him who held the bridle— 
with whom he was to pair and follow 
this dread chief. It was the same that 
he had looked upon that day before the 
coffin-lid had been screwed down upon 
it. In an agony of terror he grovelled 
on the earth before the feet of the 
shadowy commander of the teoop of 
the dead. He implored him to grant 
time—respite, were it only for four-and- 
twenty hours. After a pause a harsh 
and mocking voice spoke : 

“Pledge me, then, the first of your 
blood that crosses the ford.” 

The pledge was given, and, at a signal, 
the ranks of the dead riders opened to 
left and right. The stepping-stones of 
the ford were disclosed. Shiel sprang to 
his feet and fled across them like the 
wind, never slackening speed or drawinz 
breath until he dropped in a dead faint 
at his own door. 

When the miserable man had un- 
bosomed himself of his secret, he called 
his wife and children again around his 
bedside. Without giving a reason, he 
made each and all of them solemnly 
swear never, either by day or night, to 
cross the Foul Ford. Before the next 
midnight he was dead. Since then the 
schoolmaster had carried about with him 
the weird of the Shiels. But never before 
had it weighed so heavily upon him. 
He had seen this eldest lad grow up to 
manhood with but slight signs or none 
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*“*THE LIGHTNING 


that his father’s fate hung over him. 
Why should he fear now? But again 
by what subtle freak of suggestion, by 
the operation of what strange law of 
heredity was the young man prompted 
to take the road to the Foul Ford, 
on this night of all nights of the 
year? «An answer seemed to come on 
the wings of the storm—the last sound 
in the ears of the schoolmaster that 
night — “The appointed time! The 
Seven Years’ Kain!” 

Early next morning the alarm came 
to the village. The Lammas floods were 


HAD STRUCK HIM” 


out, but the gale had fallen in the night. 
Young Henry Shiel had not reached his 
home at the smithy of Broadshawcleuch. 
It was feared that he had fallen into the 
swollen stream and been drowned. But 
when search was made, his body was 
found stretched face downward on the 
Cadger’s Road, not far from the Foul 
Ford. His face was distorted with 
terror ; his coat and outer garments were 
many yards away; he had apparently 
cast them from him; he had run for 
dear life, but the lightning had struck 
him. 
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77 he Story of a Storm 


WRITTEN BY ROBERT MACHRAY 


_— 


HE weather, like the poor, is 
always with us, and in Great 


Britain we can justly pride our- 

selves that, so far at least as the 
weather is concerned, we have probably 
more kinds of it than any other country 
in the world. It is 
typical of us as a 
people that we one 
and all generally spend 
no inconsiderable por- 
tion of our time in 
grumbling at or—#in 
aggravated cases — 
cursing the weather; 
but when a fine day 
comes, as it does more 
frequently than we are 
apt at first to imagine, 
then we appropriate all 
the beauty and glory 
of it to ourselves as a 
nation, and calmly re- 
mark with our own 
inimitable, characteris- 
tic superiority: “Ah! 
you never see such a 


day as this out of ROBERT SCOTT, 
England.” “MY LORD CLERK” 


Truth to tell, we have much to be 
thankful for even in the matter of weather. 
At least these islands are not visited by 
the monsoon, the whirlwind, the hurri- 
cane, and the tornado—storms in which 
man and all his works appear but as the 





veriest playthings in the Titanic grasp 
of the Immeasurable and of the Un- 
known. Yet there have been storms 
which have swept over the United 
Kingdom doing damage hardly inferior 
to that suffered in tropical regions. The 
force of any storm is 
best seen from the 
velocity of the wind; 
and there have been 
since 1869 more than 
twenty gales where the 
wind travelled at the 
rate of eighty miles an 
hour, three gales where 
the wind reached the 
speed of ninety miles, 
and at least one storm, 
of which I shall speak 
more fully further on, 
where the speed was 
ascertained to be 
greater than one hun 
dred miles. 

Most of us have be- 
come fairly familiar 
with the sight of 
weather bulletins in the 
newspapers, and of the 
charts issued from the office of the 
Royal Meteorological Society in Lon- 
don. Many of us also have seen at 
our harbours and watering-places storm 
signals—the cone by day, and the three 
lights, arranged in the shape of a tri- 
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angle, by night. And we have come to 
attach no small value to the forecasts, 
provided so kindly for us, of what the 
day’s weather is likely to be. Some- 
times, the wish being father to the 
thought, we are inclined to scoff at 
these predictions; but, as a matter of 
fact, we have come to regard them 
as being well worthy of our keenest 
attention. There is a very excellent 


energy,” that it “travels with creat 
rapidity,” and so forth. Of course the 
real benefit to be derived from the tel! 
ing this story of any given storm re ally 
comes from the foretelling of it. How 
is this done? 

The answer to this involves a visit to 
the offices of the Royal Meteorological 
Society in Victoria Street. One will not 
see there a collection of elaborate instry- 

ments for recording the 


temperature and other 
A 
GD weather phenomena; it 
At HL A is more a_ centre of 


scientific observation 


more than forty years 
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A LETTER FOR MR. SCOTT 


reason for this, as more than eighty per 
cent. of these weather forecasts have 
been shown by experience to be either 
wholly or partially correct. 

The story of any great storm, or, for 
the matter of that, of a little storm, has 
now gathered around it a certain litera- 
ture of its own, and a language, not 
without some unexpected hints of poetry, 
peculiar to itself. Thus we read of the 
“core” or the “heart” of a storm; we 
are told that it “develops enormous 


this Society has been in 
existence, first as a de- 
partment of the Board 
of Trade, and then as 
an independent body. It 
is generally supposed 
that the bulletins to 
which | have referred 
are issued by some de- 
partment of the Govern- 
ment, but this is a 
mistake. The fact is 
that this office is in 2 
somewhat anomalous 
position, as the Treasury 
practically pays the 
y' whole cost of it, which 
Me amounts tosome 4 10,000 

A, a year, the public con- 

.| tributing only about 
£600 a year for private 
forecasts sent specially 

to those desiring them. 

The office is presided 

over by Mr. R. H. Scott, 
F.R.S., the Secretary of 

the Society. Mr. Scott has frequently re- 
ceived letters addressed to him as the 
“Clerk of the Weather,” and, on one occa- 
sion, was the recipient of a letter whose 
envelope bore the title of the “Lord 
Clerk of the Weather.” In this capacity 
he has received numerous applications 
from different parts of the world, mostly 
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preferring such requests as tha! rain 
should fall at night only, or some other 
little thing of a similar kind. |e has 


often been asked to take particular pains 
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that there should be no storm on a 
Bank Holiday. Indeed, a vast number 
of people have implicit confidence in 
his extraordinary power to control the 
elements. 

When the Society was established, in 





DAY SIGNALS 


1834, it was as one of the outcomes of 
a Conference of the Maritime Powers 
which was held in Brussels in 1853. 
Admiral Fitzroy was in charge of it, and 
its operations were mainly intended to 
ve concerned with marine meteorology. 
Che year of its foundation closed with a 
great calamity at sea. For, in November 
of 1854, a terrible storm in the Black 
sea—it was the time of the Crimean 
War—caused the wreck of several of the 
ships of the Allies and a great loss of 
life. The Director of the Imperial 
Observatory at Paris publicly declared 
that all this havoc might have been 
avoided, because, he said, the storm 
could certainly have been foretold. This 
at once drew the attention of the public 
to the possibility of tracing the course 
ofa storm, of marking its place of 
origin, of following its movements, and 
also of predicting the rest of its probable 
path. 

In these days barometers and thermo- 
meters were not constructed with any 
great scientific correctness, nor was there 
i existence an army of trained men 
who should make it their business to 
report to a central office at various 


definite hours of the day what was the 
state of the weather. At the present 
time meteorological instruments, which 
have been thoroughly tested at the great 
Observatory at Kew, and which may 
therefore be completely depended upon, 
are now in constant use at several hun- 
dred stations in this country and in 
other parts of Europe. A private wire 
connects the office in Victoria Street 
with no less than 250 districts in all parts 
of the British Isles, and at the same time 
reliable information is obtained besides 
from thirty stations of the Royal 
Meteorological Society’s own, at care- 
fully selected points in the Three King- 
doms. In addition to these the Society 
receives reports from the keepers of light- 
houses, from coastguard stations, and 
from many ships whose captains have 
voluntarily undertaken this service. 
About one hundred telegraphic reports 
are received daily from the principal 
stations, and one of the chief items of 
the expenditure of the Society is its bill 
with the Post-office department for these 
telegrams. Sixty despatches arrive in 
the morning, about twenty in the after- 
noon and thirty in the evening. The 
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NIGHT SIGNALS 


chief report is that which comes into the 
office about nine o'clock in the morning, 
and this gives not only the barometrical 
and thermometrical readings, the force 
of the wind, and so on, as recorded an 
hour before, but also the recdings of the 
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various instruments taken at 6 p.m. the 
previous day. 

To reduce the cost of telegraphy a 
simple code of signals has been devised. 
The message sent in the morning will be 
something of this description: “98722 
08548 97624 06452 50046 64485.” 
The transiation of the first two groups 


and 10 a fierce gale The § indicates 
the amount of rain which has fallen for 
the preceding twenty-four hours, while 
the 48 is the reading of the dry bulb 
thermometer. The other groups in the 
message are translated in a similar 
fashion. The utmost care is necessary 
in the writing out of the message, as even 
a trifling error may 

















P yore 





x mislead the office into 
N supposing the approach 
of a storm to be at hand. 
\ Ps As soon as these de- 
spatches are received in 
Victoria Street, the 
¢; figures are entered upon 
charts and maps which 
have been prepared for 
the purpose. When the 
- entries have been made 
the charts are taken to 
a room where the pro- 
B babilities which can be 
*t\| deduced from them are 
carefully discussed by 
the officers of the Society, 
of whom a staff of five 
take it in turns of one 
week each to forecast 
Bor the weather for the next 
twenty-four hours. 
The weather prophet 
sae places his main reliance 
$orr upon the barometric 
readings at the various 
stations. Upon the blank 
chart have been drawn 
for his guidance what 
N\A are technically known 
as “isobars ”—that is to 
say, lines drawn through 
the reporting stations 








** ISOBARS” 


Reproduced by permission of the Royal Meteorological Society 


of the code are as follows: 987 means 
that the reading of the barometer is 
(2)9.87—the bracketed 2 being left out 
as unnecessary, because it is well known 
that the barometric mean for Great 
Britain is about 29.9. The 22 stands for 
the direction of the wind. In the second 
group 08 indicates the force of the wind 
—the various velocities of the wind being 
scaled from 1 to 10, 1 being nearly calm, 


which record an equal 
barometric reading. In 
the illustration here 
given it will be noticed that these lines 
form all sorts of quaint curves and 
curious twists. Indeed, when one looks 
at it one is irresistibly reminded of the 
much-lined face of the typical German 
student who has upheld the honour of his 
student-corps in many a hard-fought duel. 

The chart will also have marked upon 
it the direction and force of the wind, 
which are shown by the arrows. The 
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arrows fly with the wind, and this indi- 
cates the direction in which the wind is 
plowing. The force is shown as follows: 
When the force of the wind is light, the 
arrow has but one barb; when the wind 
is fresh, two barbs; when there is a 
moderate gale, by the addition of one 
tail feather; when a strong gale, of two 
tail feathers; and so on to four feathers, 
which means that there is a hurricane. 
Winds, it is now known, always move 
in circles, and where they are blowing in 
cyclonic storms the barometer is always 
low in the centre of the circle, and the 
stronger the wind the lowerthe barometer. 
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THE STORY OF BRITAIN’S GREATEST STORM 


I.— BEGINNING 


By the aid of his chart, supplemented 
by the chart which had been prepared 
the day before, the weather prophet can 
generally see the approach of a storm. 
For instance, he sees a storm coming in 
irom the Atlantic, which is the source of 
the great majority of the storms in these 
lands, as their reporting station at 
Valencia has told him by telegraph the 
readings of the various instruments at 
that point. He may next watch its path 
north or south: it may sweep across to the 
English Channel or pass over to the Scotch 
Coast ; and all this he can see in fairly good 


i > . . So. 
time to give warning of what is coming. 
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2.—INCREASING. (WATCH THE ARROWS) 


On December 21st and 22nd, 1894 
a great storm was experienced in this 
country. The whole of its story has been 
written zm extenso by one of the skilled 
observers of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, and a short description of this 
storm will show clearly how a storm is 
tracked: At eight o’clock in the morning 
of December 21st the telegraphic reports 
unanimously showed that the barometer 
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3-—MARKED FALL OF THE BAROMETER 
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4.—STORM CENTRE MOVING AWAY 


was falling over the whole country, and 
in many places in Ireland and Scotland 
the fall was considerable. At this time the 
barometric readings ranged from 29.54 
in the Shetland Islands to 30.20 at Scilly. 

Telegrams coming in at 2 p.m. showed 
that the fall continued, and raing was 
now reported from many of the stations, 

At 6 p.m. the fall was still in progress, 
so much so that the office concluded that 
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5.—PASSING AWAY 


they were in possession of irrefragable 
evidence that a storm of some violence 
was close at hand. Accordingly, the 
usual warnings were sent out and the 
storm signals were ordered to be hoisted. 

Next morning at 8 a.m. a large storm 
area had developed over Scotland. The 
fall of the barometer during the night 
was very great, amounting, in fact, to 
more than an inch at all northern and 
north-western stations. At Aberdeen a 
fall of more than an inch and a half was 
registered within the twenty-four hours 
A gale was blowing of such violence as 
to fall little short of a tropical hurricane 
The charts indicated the storm embraced 
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an area of some 1,400 miles in diameter, 
from away up in the Baltic to the South 
of France. Immense damage was done, 
particularly in Scotland. 

But by 2 p.m. the storm was seen to 
be exhausting itself, and there was 4 
decided rise in the temperature, which at 
6 p.m. was still more marked. Mean- 
while the wind gradually subsided 
through all stages of fierce storm to 
gentle zephyr (from 107 miles an hour to 
20) dying awayentirelyin the night. Next 
morning the storm had passed away 

The illustrations here given show the 
more striking phenomena of the storm, 
as exhibited on the charts of the time. 
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The Master Criminal 


WRITTEN BY FRED M. WHITE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL HARDY 
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V.—CLEOPATRA’'S ROBE 







WISH,” said Cora 
Coventry, “I wish that I 
was the Queen!” 

The solitary listener 
laughed softly. There 
was a shaded lamp at 
Cora’s pearly elbow, 
the red drawn silk of 
which caused’ the 
riband across the 

wan’s breast to look like blood. As to 
the rest of the room, it was luxury in 
shadowland, refinement implied rather 
than accentuated. Cora Coventry was 
atangle of fascinating mysteries. Not 
the least remarkable of these was whence 
came her exquisite taste. Perhaps those 
liquid black eyes were formed for colour, 
and Cora had commenced life in un- 
mentionable purlieus. 

As to the rest, it is not wise, perhaps, 
toinquire too closely. On the score of 
finance Lord Lyndon could have spoken 
with authority had he chosen to do so. 
Lyndon was rich, a diplomat, and a 
speaker of parts. Also he was popularly 
supposed to hold the first place in Cora’s 
affections. The luxury was a costly one, 
but the friendship of the most fascinating 
woman in London is not to be obtained 
by constancy and five farthings. 

Lyndon shot a jet of blue smoke in 
parallel lines from each arched nostril. 
He lounged back with the narrowed eyes 
of a connoisseur. Cora was always a 
picture to him. He liked expensive 
drawings of this kind. 

“What do you want to be a queen 
for?” he asked. 

“Only for this year. Lovely things 
are a passion with me, you know. And 


CHAPTER IL. 


this is the sixtieth year ot—O! just try 
and imagine the presents! I could 
commit a dozen murders to call them 
mine.” 

“I had no idea you had such feelings. 
Cora, is it possible that you have a heart 
concealed about you somewhere?” 

“Perhaps. There used to be a man I 
knew once—I have not seen him for 
years ; 

“Cora in love! A new sensation. Tell 
me all about it.” 

Cora laughed. The dragon’s blood of 
the lampshade crept into her cheeks. 

“IT shall do nothing of the kind,” she 
said. “I may never see him again. He 
could do with me what he pleased. O! 
he was a man!” 

“Which means to imply, Cora?” 

“What you will. When are you going 
to take me to seé those presents? What 
of that wonderful robe that everybody is 
talking about—Cleopatra’s Robe?” 

“Tt isn’t there. As you are aware, 
the same was a present from the Sultan 
in honour of the Diamond Jubilee, for- 
warded by a special retinue and all the 
rest of it. Under existing circumstances 
a certain gracious Lady declines to 
receive the gift. Without unnecessary 
fuss, the offering has been declined, and 
there is an end of it. Abdul Agiz has 
still hopes, however.” 

“ Abdul Agiz is the favourite entrusted 
with the robe ?” 

“Precisely. His position is what 
diplomats would call a delicate one. If 
he goes home without accomplishing his 
mission he will probably find himself in 
a permanent berth on the Bosphorus. 
And he is bound to fail.” 





(Copyright in the United States of America by Fred M, White) 
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Cora followed with the deepest interest. 
Things rare and beautiful had a wonder- 
ful fascination for her. And of all the 
fabrics in the universe none had a 
stranger history than the robe, or rather 
shawl, in question. 

Beyond all question the marvellous 
piece of workmanship had belonged to 
Cleopatra. Antony might have lan- 
guished in its brilliant folds. Not a 
stitch of the remarkable blend of colours 
had lost a shade in tone. It was of 





sacre and declined to recognise crime as 
a regal virtue. 

This history Lyndon gave with the 
enthusiasm of the virtuoso. Cora lis- 
tened with a pang of regret. She would 
have liked to have seen this thing, but it 
was too late now. She laid her hand 
upon the bell. 

“I believe you are telling me this to 
annoy me,” she said. “1 am going to turn 
you out as a punishment. Go away.” 

Lyndon retired. He had studied the 


*“*AN EXQUISITELY BEAUTIFUL MATERIAL” 


cobweb delicacy with the strength of 
pliant steel, a woven picture old as the 
hills. And for all anyone knew to the 
contrary, the secret of manufacture lay 
under the Pyramids. 

There had been war over those few 
yards of loomed hair and colour. For 
generations it had lain hidden in the 
treasure house at Teheran. Then by 
some stratagem it had passed into the 
possession of Turkey, where it had 
remained ever since. This unique pos- 
session had now been refused by a 
sovereign who looked coldly upon mas- 


lovely and costly picture quite enough 
for one night. Satiety in beauty and 
tobacco alike cloys the palate. Hardly 
had he gone when there came the pul- 
sation of the front door bell. 

“I can’t see him, whoever he is,” Cora 
told her maid. 

But it was too late. The intruder was 
already in the room. 

“You will see me,” he said coolly. 
“Send that woman away.” 

“ Yes, go away,” Cora said in a cun- 
ously choked voice. “So it is you, 
Paul.” 
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The man so addressed smiled. He 
sank into the padded recesses of a chair 
with the air of one who is absolutely at 
home. He had a handsome, almost 
boyish, face—his blue eyes seemed to 
glitter with magnetic fire. For the 
present, he elected to be known as Paul 
Chaffers. His real name was Felix 
Gryde. 

“You are pleased to see me, Cora?” 
he said. 

“I am always pleased to see you,” 
Cora responded in the same hoarse tones, 
“passionately pleased. And yet | am 
frightened also. Why do you frighten 
me ? 

“ Because I am your master, I suppose. 
Really, Cora, we are two wonderful 
people. Together we mig*t do anything.” 

“Then why don. -ve stay together 
and do it?” 

“Because it is the one golden rule of 
my life never to trust anyone but myself. 
Still, you are going to help me now, and 
lam going to help you, and you are 
going to be paid £10,000 for your 
trouble, Cora.” 

“What is the last piece of masterly 
audacity ?” 

“T will tell you. Everybody has 
heard of that wonderful Cleopatra shawl 
which the Sultan sent over here only to 
be refused. I am going to annex it.” 

Cora laughed. There was nothing 
mocking about her mirth. She was 
merely amused, and indeed pleased, at 
the audacity of the suggestion. She 
knew enough of Gryde to feel certain 
that he would succeed in his undertaking. 

She was absolutely in the power of 
this man, the man of whom she knew 
nothing. She did not even credit his 
assertion that Paul Chaffers was his real 
name. Hecame and went when he liked ; 
of his aims and pursuits she was hope- 
lessly ignorant. And now, after the 
lapse of months, he returned, masterful, 
assured as ever. 

“That is a strange thing,” she said. 
—— give an eye to possess it my- 
self. 

“But the thing is absolutely impos- 
sible for you.” 

“And not for you. And yet I am to 

your tool in the matter.” 
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“ At the rate of some £3,000 per hour, 
which is a fancy price, Cora. The 
Persian Government would pay anything 
in reason for that glorified rag, and so 
far as I am concerned, the matter is a 
purely commercial transaction.” 

“ And I am going to pull the chestnut 
out of the fire.” 

“Not so as to burn your fingers, 
beautiful one. Come, Cora, when | say 
a thing, you know it has to be done.” 

Cora nodded. A fluttering sigh es- 
caped from her red lips. 

“ Very well,” she said, as if speaking 
against her will. “Tell me your plans.” 

“Presently. You asked me just now 
where | had been lately. For some 
months I have been located in Pera 
and Adrianople. I have been learning 
weaving—look at this.” 

So saying, Gryde took from his waist- 
coat pocket a small square of fabric 
folded many times. With a dexterous 
movement he shot out his hand, and 
then, as if by magic, the casket was 
covered with yards of some exquisitely 
beautiful material. Cora pounced upon 
it with a cry of wild delight. 

“QO, is it not marvellous ?” she almost 
screamed. “Did anyone ever see such 
exquisite colours and such blending of 
shades? Look at me, Paul.” 

She caught up the diaphanous folds of 
spun daylight and twisted them about 
her graceful form. The Serpent of Old 
Nile herself was not more fascinating. 

“Paul,” she cried, “you wonderful 
man! This zs the Robe of Cleopatra.” 

“No,” Gryde replied, “ merely a fac- 
simile of the same. A remarkable old 
Syrian at Pera told me that. Goodness 
knows it cost trouble and money enough 
to get it. That unique wearer has 
actually repaired the real article (he saz@ 
one of his ancestors from whom he got 
the secret actually made it), and he sur- 
reptitiously copied the pattern. But for 
the historic value, one is quite as precious 
as the other.” 

“Imprisoned sunshine,” said Cora. 
“ Is—zs this for me?” 

Gryde shook his head with a smile. 

“QO, no,” he said, “ that is part of the 
cosmic scheme. I did not dwell gua 
Mussulman in one of the dirtiest dens in 
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Europe for weeks to spoil everything by 
an act of foolish good nature. You are 
going to the Covent Garden fancy dress 
ball on Thursday ?” 

Cora nodded. This sudden change of 
conversation did not surprise her. And 
all the time she kept 
her hold upon the dazz- 
ling fabric as if loth to 
part with it. 

“You can keep that 
till Thursday night if 
you like!” said Gryde, 
who seemed to read 
Cora’s mind like an open 
book, “and when the 
evening comes you are 
to take it along, pro- 
perly hidden. I will 
give you full instructions 
when the time comes. 
To-morrow night you 
are going to entertain 
myself and a friend to 
dinner.” 

“As you will. I have 
another engagement, 
which I will put off. And 
who may be your victim 
—I mean friend — who 
is coming here ?” 

Gryde rose and lighted 
a cigarette. The ghost 
of a smile flickered about 
his lips. Cora liked to 
see him smile; it was, 
she said, the only assur- 
ance she had that he 
was human. 

“The name,” she re- 
peated imperiously, “the 
name?” 

“Abdul Agiz,” Gryde said drily. 
“ Good-night, fair charmer.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE weakest part of a man’s armour 
is the strongest, otherwise ordinary 
mortals would lack the gratifying know- 
ledge that even great men are guilty of 
doing foolish things. Without doubt 
Prince Abdul Agiz was one of the 
astutest subjects of the Ruler of Turkey, 


but Gryde, who had already formed his 


acquaintance, had discovered the weak 
spot and laid his plans accordingly. 

The poetic vein in Abdul Agiz’ nature 
rendered him extreme'y susceptible 
where the fair sex were concerned. On 
a previous occasion he had enjoyed the 





GKYDE AND ABDUL AGIZ 


advantage of a two years’ residence in 
England, so that he was no stranger to 


our language and customs. Nor had he 
been here on his present mission long 
before Cora Coventry had caught his 
critical eve. And when Gryde offered 
an introduction, he accepted the offer 
eagerly. 

The evening appointed, Gryde called 


round at the hotel for his friend. Several 
times already had he been in the |! es 
private room. He knew where the 
precious robe lay concealed anc how 
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jealously it was guarded by Abdul Agiz’ 
suite. The latter received Gryde with 
effusion. 

“You promised to tell me something 
about a certain charming lady,” he said. 

“O, yes—about Mrs. Coventry. She 
isnot a widow, as you seem to imagine. 
Her husband is a distinguished Oriental 
scholar and diplomatist who is now on 
his way home from the East; indeed, he 
may arrive at any time. Next week I 
could hardly have promised you the 
privilege I have managed to secure for 
you to-night.” 

“Then the lady probably is acquainted 
with the East as well.” 

“By no means,” Gryde replied. “ For 
some reason or another she detests all 
mention of it. And yet, strange to say, 
her favourite servant is a Persian with 
only a limited knowledge of English. 
You may get a chance to converse with 
her. There she is.” 

By this time the cab had been dis- 
missed, and Gryde and his companion 
were standing amongst the flowers and 
ferns in Cora Coventry’s vestibule. At 
the same moment a typical Eastern 
figure crossed the floor and disappeared. 

“It makes one feel quite homely,” 
Abdul Agiz muttered. 

In the dimly-lighted drawing-room 
Cora received them. Abdul was con- 
scious of some white dazzling dream 
floating around a pair of great liquid 
eyes that seemed to set him gasping and 
helpless for the time. Cora took posses- 
sion of his soul and played with it like a 
toy. Gryde said littlhe—his chair was a 
stall, he was watching a play of his own 
writing. This snake and bird business 
pleased him. 

Then they went into dinner. It is, 
perhaps, sufficient to say that when 
Abdul was pressed to take wine he did 
so. Subsequently he had no recollec- 
tion of doing anything of the kind. It 
was all part of the same poetic dream. 

Cora rose at length. Abdul’s dark 
eyes followed her rapturously. He 
remained in a kind of daze, till Gryde 
suggested a move to the drawing-room. 
Here cigarettes and coffee after Abdul’s 
own heart awaited them. There was 
only one crease in the glorious roseleaf; 


it seemed to the Oriental that Gryde was 
superfluous. 

Almost before Abdul could formulate 
this thought a servant entered bearing 
upon a tray a telegram, which he handed 
to Gryde. The latter read with a gesture 
of annoyance. 

“I am afraid I shall have to leave 
you,” he said. “My message is most 
peremptory.” 

Figments of the condemnatory side 
of the Koran came to Abdul’s lips. 
Then he lolled in the lap of Paradise 
again as Cora bade him stay. Why 
should he go because Gryde was called 
away? she asked. Gryde echoed the 
sentiment. 

Then followed the most dreamy, 
delightful hour Abdul Agiz had ever 
passed in his life. He made no attempt 
to stem the stream of fascination; on 
the contrary, he lay down and allowed it 
to flow over him. 

Cora put forth all her powers. Her 
claims were silken; but then beauty 
leads us by a single hair. Abdul never 
quite realised himself till he felt the cool 
night breeze on his face as he turned 
homeward. 

He had promised to do something. 
What was it? The dream began to 
slowly disentangle itself from its rosy 
intricate folds. How wonderfully seduc- 
tive the music had been! What mar- 
vellous eyes Cora had! 

O, yes, Abdul had it at last. He 
promised to aid and abet Cora in a 
delightful escapade. She was going 
alone and incognito on Thursday to a 
fancy dress ball at Covent Garden. 
Abdul had received minute instructions 
as to what she was going to wear. She 
would go unmasked, and then 

A look from the luminous eyes filled 
the hiatus. Would Abdul try and be 
there? Might dogs defile the grave of 
his revered grandmother if he failed. 
To put it plainly, no lunatic on the right 
side of Bedlam was ever more helplessly 
lost in love than Abdul at that moment. 

There was a lightness in his head, 
a strange elasticity of limb. The stars 
seem to bend and whisper of Cora to 
him. A day with her was worth a 
cycle of Cathay—or any other place for 
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the matter of that. Constantinople and 
the Sultan’s wrath, the doom of failure 
receded in the roseate mist. 

“Will I not be there!” Abdul mur- 
mured. “Will I not! Surely such a 
creature never drew 
the breath of life. 

and I am not 
without experience. 
To kiss those lips 
, I suppose they 
have been kissed. 
Who knows but 
what I1—but that is 
nonsense. I exist 
merely till Thurs- 
day —till then a 
clod, a vegetable.” 

All of which goes 
to prove that Abdul 
Agiz was very far 
gone indeed. 

as * . 

A thousand lamps 
shone o’er fair 
women and _ brave 
men. Very seldom 
had Covent Garden 
presented a more 
brilliant and attrac- 
tive appearance —a 
trifle shoddy, per- 
haps, if analysed, 
but it does not do 
to be hypercritical! 
in such matters. 

Nathless, the band 
was perfection, a 
great proportion of 
the dresses striking 
and original. Well- 
known faces looked 
from the boxes, a 
few society people 
on the floor leaven- 
ed the lump. Half 
in shadow, a tall, 
graceful figure in 
black, with _ start- 
ling white splashes 
on her dress, stood 
as if waiting for 
someone. Her 
features were par- 
tially concealed in 





a lace shawl. A vivid smile gave ex- 

pression to the scarlet lips. h 
Presently there passed by her a slight}; t 

almond-eyed foreigner. He, too, seemed 

on the look-out for someone. He started 
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as he saw the magpie figure. Despite 
his outward calm he thrilled to his finger 
tips. 
You?” he whispered, tentatively. 

Cora laughed. With a caressing ges- 
ture she slipped her fingers under Abdul’s 
arm. 

“[ thought you had forsaken me,” 
she whispered. “Shali we dance?” 

But, alas! in this respect Abdul’s 
education had been neglected. Still, so 
long as Cora graciously inclined to palmy 
seclusion and tender confidence, it 
mattered little. Abdul was annoyed 
presently to find it supper-time. 

He begged for another few minutes, 
but Cora was obdurate. 

“I am mortal,” she said, flashing her 
teeth in a brilliant smile, “and you are 
insatiable. Come! I will give you a 
little time afterwards, and perhaps , 

Abdul understood, or thought he did, 
which came to the same thing. The 
honied treasure of the scarlet lips might 
yet be his. As for the supper, it was a 
mere frittering away of golden moments. 
Cora chattered idly, Abdul listening. 

‘Is not this delightful?” she said. 
“Gather your—— Ah!” 

The words seemed to be frozen on her 
lips, her eyes filled with terror. Some 
person or thing there scemed to fascinate 
Cora. 

“What is it?” Abdul asked. 

“Ah! You see that man, the big man 
with the stern face supping alone by the 
side of that oleander, yonder? Don't 
stare, look.” 

“I see the man. Why should you be 
afraid of him?” 

“For the best of all possible reasons. 
He is my husband.” 

Abdul started. The climax bid fair 
to be a dramatic one 

“Your husband has returned unex- 
pectedly,” he said lamely. 

“O, yes. That is one of his virtues, 
you understand. If Jasper was to dis- 
cover I had visited a place like this alone 
he would kill me. And yet he must 
suspect something. You cannot possibly 
imagine how jealous he is. And he 
knows this dress.” 

“We can escape by yonder door. Then 
I could get you a conveyance of——” 





“And perhaps meet one of his spies 
in the entrance. One never knows. 
Jealousy amounts to a disease with my 
husband. But we must get out of this.” 

Trembling in every limb, Cora rose 
and hurried from the supper room, Abdul 
following. A_ brief backward glance 
proved the fact that the jealous one had 
noticed nothing. Ina secluded corner, 
the darker for the contrast with the 
brilliant arcs beyond, Cora sat shivering. 

“What can I do for you?” Abdul 
asked. 

“Hush!” Cora replied sharply, “ | 
am thinking. I begin to see a way. You 
have a servant somewhere. I know you 
never go far without one.” 

“ My faithful Assan is even now down 
in the portico.” 

“ Then bring him up at once. There 
will be no attempt made to prevent you, 
and then I cau siiow you a way to save 
me. Go!” 

Abdul turned away. He came back 
presently, Assan following behind. 

“| am going to send your servant for 
a disguise,” Cora explained, “only he 
understands no English and I can write 
no Turkish. Is it not providential that 
you can do it for me? You have a 
pencil and tablet ? Good! Now 
write.” 

Cora proceeded to dictate as follows: 

“There is a plot on foot to deprive 
me of my most valued possession. You 
understand. Ask no questions, but give 
bearer “He case at once. It is on the 
second shelf in the safe in my room. I 
shall be with you as soon as I can.” 

“That is all?” Abdul asked. 

“It is quite sufficient,” Cora said signi- 
ficantly. Had I not you to do this for 
me I know not what might have hap- 
pened. Give me the paper, quick !” 

She snatched it from Abdul's hands 
and placed it in those of the messenger. 
Then she bent and whispered a word or 
two in the latter's ear in his own 
language. They were all the Turkish 
she knew, but they had been carefully 
rehearsed 

“To ,our master’s hotel, to Ben Ali 
at once,” she said. “Go, slave!” 

Abdul did not catch the words. He 
did not seek to detain his servant, but 




















582 
suffered him to go instanter. He was 
to return to the same spot. 

“You are no longer frightened?” 
Abdul asked. 

“Not now. You understand that I 
see my way clear. My husband may 
deem me to be here, but when my dis- 
guise comes I could pass him boldly if I 
saw him searching for me as I passed. 
And but for you, there would have been 
no escape.” : 

“What are you going to give me 
for a reward ?” Abdul asked. 

Cora held her head back with 
a caressing smile. Three-quarters 
of an hour had passed, and it was 
high time the messenger returned. 
Then Cora’s eyes lighted as she 
detected Assan threading his way 
through the glittering kaleidoscope. 

“We are a commercial people,’ 
she said, “and pay by results. You 
can send in your bill, and then— 
call for payment. Ah, here he is!” 

Assan came forward, carrying a 
flat, shabby-looking case in his hand. 
Cora snatched the case from the 
messenger and bade him begone. 
A minute later the case was open, 
and the tiny recess filled with yards 
of some wonderful diaphanous 
fabric. 

“This is not mine,” Cora cried. 
“What has the fool done?” 

Abdul was not slow to grasp the 
mystery. 

“I know,” he said, in thick, agi- 
tated tones. “He made a mistake; 
he did not understand the address 
from you. He took the letter written 
by me to my subordinate, and the 
latter has sent me—Cleopatra’s Robe. 
After all, the mistake was a natural one. 
Give it me; give it up at once, I say.” 

Cora laughed defiantly. She had 
already wound the priceless stuff around 
her in sinuous folds like that of a snake. 

“T will not,” she said. “Touch me and 
I will bring the hoard down upon you. 
You dare to threaten me when my very 
life, my reputation, is in danger!” 

“ But my master, the Sultan!” 

“A fig for your master. O, 1 know 
what this is—I read the papers. Person- 
ally, I would not give a penny a yard 
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for it. Al! the same, it is going to keep 


me safe till I reach the portico. You 
fool, follow me and ali will be well.” 
Abdul followed hopelessly. Like a 


flash of light, Cora made her way to the 
portico. 

“Call me a cab,” she said to Abdul; 
“then take one yourself, and drive off 
first. Tell the man to put you down by 
the corner rear my house. I will do the 








“ONE GLANCE SATISFIED ABDUL ”’ 
same, and then I will return your gaudy 
rag. Give me the case.” 

Abdul obeyed. The next twenty 
minutes were singularly unhappy ones 
He would have been more unhappy stil! 
could he have been in the same cab with 
Cora and watched her movements. 

First of all she took from the bosom 
of her dress the facsimile of the Cleopatra 
Robe as supplied to her by Gryde. This 
she proceeded to place in the case. Then 
the real treasure was folded up and 
securely hidden where the copy had 
come from. When Abdul joined Cora 
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she handed the box to him with a smile. 

“There!” she said, “nothing to make 
such a fuss about, after all. I have to 
thank you for a perfect disguise, despite 
yourself. And I shall be obliged if you 
will open the box under this lamp, and 
make sure I have not robbed you.” 

One glance satisfied Abdul. When 
he looked up again Cora was a fleeting 
shadow. 

“Stop!” he cried. “When shall I see 
you again? I cannot——” 

But the dull bang of a street-door was 
the one chilly response. 


* 7 ao * 


“There!” Cora was remarking a little 
later, as she sat opposite Gryde. “Who 
shall say I have not fulfilled your in- 
structions to the letter? You have that 
priceless relic, and Abdul has gone off 
quite easy in his mind. If it is found 
out ?” 

“It will not be found out,” Gryde said 
calmly. “The imitation is too marvellous 
for anyone but an expert. Abdul will 
return home to be bowstrung in conse- 
quence of the failure of his mission, and 
tne robe will be placed in the treasury 
for perhaps the next century to come. 


And, after all, the trick was a very simple 
one.” 

“But the triumph of the Persian 
Governn:--nt in the recovery of-——” 

“There will be no triumph. The 
Oriental nature is not like ours. The 
mere possession of the thing will suffice, 
without boasting of it. There is a deal 
of miserly secretiveness in your Eastern 
type of man.” 

“You will make a deal of money out 
of it?” Cora asked. 

“About half a million,” Gryde re- 
sponded, “unless those people save un- 
necessary trouble by cutting my throat as 
a settlement in full. But they will find 
me quite prepared for that kind of thing.” 

“You are a wonderful man,” Cora said, 
admiringly. 

Gryde smiled as he rose to go. 

“Really I am,” he said. “And now I 
must take myself off, for fear of coming 
in contact with the jealous husband. 
Good-night, Cora!” 

“Good-night! But I shall see you 
again to-morrow ?” 

“I fear not,” said Gryde. “I start early 
on my way for Teheran. But before I 
go I shall not fail to send you your share 
of the plunder.” 
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Fleet Weddings 


ILLUSTRATED 


WRITTEN BY A. W. JARVIS. 
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“WEDDINGS PERFORMED CHEAP 
HERE” 


“THE OLD AND TRUE REGISTER” 
GS cremate and by rude sketches 


of a male and female hand con- 

joined, such were the signs 

which met the eye of the 
citizen of old whom business or pleasure 
might have taken into the dirty neigh- 
bourhood of the old Fleet Prison. If 
accompanied by one of the fair sex he 
woz.d be promptly assailed from all 
directions by the shabby-looking, black- 
coated “ plyers,” with pressing invitations 
to “Walk in and be married, sir,” while 
into his hand a handbill was thrust, of 
which the following is a specimen :— 


FROM OLD 
MUSEUM 


PRINTS 





touters, for, in addition to performing 
the marriage ceremony, the Fleet parsons 
were generally open to little commissions 
in the way of finding a wife or husband, 
as the case might be, for any likely 
customer who was prepared to pay for 
the accommodation. A needy fellow of 
decent appearance would perhaps be 
offered an ancient dame whose lack of 
good looks was weighed down by a 
handsome jointure, while an old dand) 
strolling within the precincts of the 
prison might be tempted by some 
blooming young creature in her teens, 
anxious to turn her good looks to 
matrimonial advantage. 

Or take the case of some smart lady 
of the world who had been living beyond 





G.R. 
AT THE TRUE CHAPEL. 





At the Old Red Hand and Mitre, three doors from 
Fleet Lane, and next door to the White Swan. 
Marriages are performed by authority by the Revereni 
Mr. Symson, educated at the University of Cambridge, 
and late Chaplain to the Earl of Rothes. 








N.B.—WITHOUT IMPOSITION. 





Meanwhile he sees the parsons them- 
selves walking before their establish- 
ments—squalid, profligate figures clad 
in tattered nightgown - looking ar- 
rangements which generally did duty 
for the canonical surplice, with fiery 
red faces, and willing to tie couples 
together at any price, fromm a guinea 
down to a dram of gin or a roll of 
tobacco. 

But even if alone our worthy citizen 
was not likely to escape the matrimonial 


her means and was in danger of being 
arrested for debt. 

“ Whatever shall I do?” 

“Better get married,” suggests her 
bosom friend, “then you'll be safe; for 
you can plead what the lawyers call 
‘ coverture.’” , 

“But I can’t get married in five 
minutes; and then what about a man, 
he’d be necessary ?” 

“I’m. not so sure about that,” replies 
her none too scrupulous adviser, who has 
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heard it rumoured that women in a 
similar plight, in order to get the pro- 
tection afforded by the “lines,” have, by 
the connivance of some conveniently 
blind parson, gone through the marriage 
ceremony with others of their own sex 
disguised as men. “Don’t worry about 
details, but just go and see a Fleet 
parson. He'll arrange everything for 
you. 

Seeing no 
other way out of 
the dilemma the 
friend’s advice is 
taken, and the 
lady sets off for 
the Fleet. Here 
she is quickly 
pounced upon 
by one of the 
plyers, who in- 
troduces her to 
his employer. 

“Can you 
find me a hus- 
band, and 
quickly ?” she 
inquires of the 







her future happiness. At any time he 
shall be most pleased to remove the 
entry from his register—for a trifling 
consideration. 

The arrival of a fleet always caused 
piping good times for the divines of the 
Fleet. One experienced purveyor in the 
business stated that it was a common 
thing when a fleet came in to have two 
or three hun- 
dred marriages 
among the sail- 
ors in a week. 
‘The famous and 
Reverend Alex- 
ander Keith 
mentions an in- 
stance of the 
happy-go-lucky 
manner in which 
the jolly tars 
entered into 
matrimony: “| 
remember once 
upon a time I 
was at a public- 
house at Rad- 
cliff, which then 


reverend gentle- } : was full of sailors 
man. te MARRIED ' and their girls; 

" Certainly, on the 2% Day of = there was fid- 
madam,” and he accerding to the dling, piping, 
lays before her the Cuuacu of ND, as jigging, and eat- 
a list of certain the Regilter 0 et ing. At length 
rascals who GE: one of the tars 
make a business i a - starts up and 
of being hired as ’ a. says,‘——— me, 
husbands — for be 2))4 Jack, I'll be mar- 


the ceremony 
only. One is 
selected and © = 
hunted up from 
a neighbouring 
beershop, and in a very few moments 
the lady and he are, in the eyes of the 
law, man and wife. Having taken his 
fee, generally about five shillings, the 
acc: ymmodating gentleman makes his 
_ and retires, while the lady, having 
ttled with the clergyman, goes ‘off with 
a ima certificate in her pocket com- 
paratively happy, for the old rogue of a 
parson, with an artful wink of the eve, 
has whispered in her ear that to-day’s 
ceremony need not stand in the way of 





A FLEET MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE 


ried just now; I 
will have my 
partner!’ The 
joke took, and 
in less than two 
hours ten couples set out for the 
Fleet. I stayed their return. They 
returned in coaches, five women in each 
coach; the tars, some running before, 
others riding on the coach box, and 
others behind. The cavalcade being 
over, the couples went up into an upper 
room, where they concluded the evening 
with great jollity.” 

In the old picture we have reproduced, 
the bustle and excitement caused by the 
arrival of a couple anxious to tie the 
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nuptial knot is cleverly depicted by an 
artist whose work bears a striking resem- 
blance to that of Hogarth. The bridal 
party has just alighted from a coach at 
the foot of Ludgate Hill, to the no small 
delight of a gaping crowd. The touters, 
each zealously doing his best to secure 
the prey, are earnestly representing to 
the happy pair the peculiar advantages 
of the different establishments they 
represent. One varlet, with a wheedling 
look in his eager face, insinuatingly asks, 
“ D’ye want the parson, sir?” 





A FAMOUS FLEET PARSON 


“Pray step this way—~just to the Pen in 
Hand, 

The Doctor's ready there at your Com- 
mand. 

This way [another cries| Sir I declare 

The true and ancient Register is Here : 

Th alarmed Parsons quickly hear the Din! 

And haste with soothing Words ¢ invite 
em in. 

[n this Confusion, jostled to and fro, 

Th enamourd Couple know not where 
to go; 

Till slow advancing from the Coache’s 
Side, 

Th experienced Matron came (an artful 
Guide) 

She led the way without regarding either, 

And the first Parson splicd ’em both 


together.” 


To the right a quaint-looking 
dandy, unnoticed, with a knowing smile, 
is quietly watching the party. Bye-and- 
bye he means to present the happy pair 
with a little bit of paper which he is 
hugging in his pocket. 

The parson selected seems to have 
been one of a numerous class who worked 
in conjunction with the neighbouring 
tavern-keepers. These gentlemen used 
to set aside a room in their establishment 
for the performance of the “holy” office 
—“chapels,” as they called them—acting 
themselves as clerks and taking a share 
of the fees. They also reckoned to 
make a profit from the sale of liquors 
which the couple were expected to order, 
besides catering for an occasional brid 
feast. in some instances the tavern- 
keepers kept a parson on the premises, 
providing him with board and lodging 
and a salary of about £1 a week. 

In the second picture we see the sailor 


entertaining his friends in the room of 


such a tavern. The festivities are in 
full swing. A jovial crew sit round 
a table, covered with punch - bowls, 
glasses, dishes and pipes. The simple 
sailor,on whom the wily dame has foisted 
a shameless hussy, proudly surveys his 
unworthy bride, while the reverend 
gentleman who has tied the knot leans 
affectionately on her mother’s shoulder. 
With a drunken leer he watches the per- 
formance of the bridegroom’s messmate, 
who is dancing a hornpipe, to the up- 
roarious delight of the assembly. In the 
doorway we see our little friend of the 
morning. Backed up by the bailiff and 
his men, he has chosen this moment to 
present a little bill he has outstanding 
against the fair bride. Among the details 
of his work the artist has depicted a cat 
and dog engaged in a ferocious conflict, 
as if in satirical reference to the possible 
future, when the illusions of the honey- 
moon shall have worn off. 
The papers of this time teem with 
instances of the iniquitous practices 0! 
the Fleet. To a libertine who desired to 
possess himself of some young and un- 
suspecting girl, who would not yield 
without being married, nothing was 
easier than to get the service performed 
by one of its precious parsons without 
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even giving names, so that the poor girl 
might be shaken off with impunity at 
pleasure ; and, moreover, even this poor 
ceremony was a fraud, 
for not infrequently 
it was carried out by 
some scoundrel whose 
mly claim to officiate 
was the tattered gown 
donned for the occa- 
sion. Certificates were 
repeatedly ante-dated, 
and often issued for 
marriages which had 
sever been solemnised, 
corresponding entries 
xing made on some 
convenient blank 
space in the register. 
\ll sorts and con- 
litions of people pre- 
sented themselves 
for marriage at the 
unholy dens in the Fleet taverns— 
runaway sons and daughters of peers, 
clodhoppers and ladies from St. 
Giles’s, footmen and decayed beauties, 
id folk in their dotage, soldiers 
and servant girls, boys in_ their 
teens and old women of seventy, 
young heiresses conveyed thither by 








SAILOR’S FLEET WEDDING ENTERTAINMEN1 


force, and compelled, i ‘errorem, to 
Marry some sordid adventurer. Foolish. 
men, after being plied with drugged 
liquor, were united to the most aban- 


doned creatures, and even schoolboys 
did not escape designing minxes. 


Here is a story told by that most 





SAILOR'S FLEET WEDDING 


delightful of gossips, Horace Walpole, 
in a letter to Montague, under date of 
September 3rd, 1748: “ You must know, 
then—but did you know a young fellow 
that was called Handsome Tracy? He 
was walking in the Park with some of 
his acquaintances, and overtook three 
girls; one was very pretty: they 
followed them; but 
the girls ran away, 
and the company grew 
tired of pursuing them, 
all but Tracy. He 
followed to Whitehall 
Gate, where he gave 
a porter a crown to 
dog them: the porter 
hunted them—he the 
porter. The girls ran 
all round Westmin- 
ster, and back to the 
Haymarket, where the 
porter came up with 
them. He told the 
pretty one she must 
go with him, and kept 
her talking till Tracy 
arrived, quite out of 
breath, and exceedingly in love. He in- 
sisted on knowing where she lived, which 
she refused to tell him ; and, after much 
disputing, went to the house of one of 
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her companions, and Tracy with them. 
He there made her discover her family. 
a butterwoman in Craven Street, and en- 
gaged her to meet him the next morning 
in the Park; but before night he wrote her 
four love-letters, and in the last offered 
her two hundred pounds a-year to her, 
and a hundred a-year to Signora la Madre. 


and swore he wouid not get up to marry 
the King, but that he had a brother over 
the way who perhaps would, and who 
did.” 

Some years later, in a letter to Mann 
dated February 27th, 1752, the chatty old 
chronicler pleasantly comments on the 
hasty marriage of the Duke of Hamilton 
to one of the beautiful 
Miss Gunnings. 








FLEET PRISON 


Griselda made a confidence to a stay- 
maker's wife, who told her that the swain 
was certainly in love enough to marry 
her, if she could determine to be virtuous 
and refuse his offer. ‘ Ay,’ she says, 
‘ but if I should and should lose him by it.’ 
However, the measures of the cabinet 
council were decided for virtue; and 
when she met Tracy the next morning 
in the Park, she was convoyed by her 
sister and brother-in-law, and stuck close 
to the letter of her reputation. She 
would do nothing, she would go nowhere. 
At last, as an instance of prodigious 
compliance, she told him that if he 
would accept such a dinner as a butter- 
woman’s daughter could give him, he 
should be welcome. Away they walked 
to Craven Street: the mother borrowed 
some silver to buy a leg of mutton, and 
kept the eager lover drinking till twelve 
at night, when a chosen committee 


waited on the faithful pair to the minister 


of May Fair. The doctor was in bed 


“ The event that has 
made the most noise 
since my last is the 
extempore wedding of 
the youngest of the 
two Gunnings, who 
have made so vehe- 
ment a_ noise. 
About a fortnight 
since, at an immense 
assembly at my Lord 
Chesterfield’s, made to 
show the house, which 
is really most magni- 
ficent, Duke Hamilton 
made violent love at 
one end of the room, 
while he was playing 
at faro at the other 
end; that is, he saw 
neither the bank nor 
his own cards, which were of three 
hundred pounds each. He __ soon 
lost a thousand. . . Two nights 
afterwards he found himself so impatient 
that he sent for a parson. The doctor 
refused to perform the ceremony without 
licence or ring; the Duke swore he 
would send for the Archbishop. At last 
they were married with a ring of the 
bed-curtain at half an hour after twelve 
at night, at May Fair chapel.” 

Let us now take some of the_ notices 
concerning Fleet marriages which ap- 
peared in the newspapers of the times 

“Thursday, the Master of the Rolls 
committed a clergyman for marrying 4 
young gentleman, about seventeen years 
of age, at Eaton School, and entitled to 
an estate of 41,500 per annum, to 4 
Servant Maid.” 

“ Married some days ago at the fleet, 
a gentleman of fortune near seventy [0 
a young woman about sixteen, daughter 
of a shoemaker in Holborn.” 
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“Last Friday a clergyman belonging 
to the Fleet was committed to the Fleet 
Prison for marrying a young gentleman, 
to whom the Lord Chancellor was guar- 
dian, to a daughter of a Clerk, who is 
also committed to jail.” 

“On Tuesday last a Woman indiffer- 
ently well dres’d, came to the Sign of the 
Bull and Garter, next door to the Fleet 
Prison, and was there married to a 
Soldier; in the Afternoon she came back 
again, and would have been married to 
a Butcher, but that the Parson who had 
married her in the Morning refused to 
marry her again, which put her to the 
Trouble of going a few Doors further to 
another Parson, who had no scruple.” 

For a piece of unmitigated rascality 
the following may serve as an example : 

“On Tuesday, one Oates, a plyer for 
and clerk to the Weddings at the Bull 
and Garter, by the Fleet Gate, was 
bound over to appear at the next Ses- 
sions, for hiring one John Funnell, a 
poor boy (for half-a-guinea), that sells 
fruit on Fleet Bridge, to personate one 
John Todd, and to marry a woman in 
his name, which he accordingly did ; 
and the better to accomplish this piece 
of villainy, the said Oates provided a 
blind parson for that purpose.” 

Among other Fleet marriages chroni- 
cled may be mentioned that of “a young 
Broker near Moor- Fields of about 
seventy Years old to his first Wife's 
eldest Daughter, a Girl of nineteen”; 
and of a young heiress who ran away 
with her noble uncle’s valet. But, per- 
haps, one of the most remarkable is 
given under date of January 5th, 1742: 

“On Tuesday last two Persons ex- 
chang’d wives to whom they had been 
married upwards of twelve Years ; and 
the same Day, to the Content of all 
Parties, the Marriages were consum- 
mated at the Fleet. Each Husband 
gave his Wife away to the other, and in 
the Evening had an Entertainment 
together.” 

Here is a reference to a class of 
weddings known as Parish Weddings: 
“On Saturday last,” says the Daily Post 
of July 4th, 1741, “ the Churchwardens for 
a certain parish in the City, in order to 
remove a load from their own shoulders, 


gave 40s., and paid the expense of a 
Fleet marriage, to a miserable blind 
youth, known by the name of Ambrose 
Tully, who plays on the violin in Moor- 
fields, in order to make a settlement on 
the wife and future family in Shoreditch 
parish. To secure their point they sent 
a parish officer to see the ceremony per- 
formed. One cannot admire the un- 
generous proceedings of this City parish, 
as well as their unjustifiable abetting 
and encouraging an irregularity so much 
and so justly complained of as these 
Fleet matches.” But the Overseers only 
followed the example of the Justices, who, 
when certain cases came before them, 
appear to have made a practice of send- 
ing the parties to be married off-hand at 
the Fleet, the unwilling swain consenting 
rather than go to pris6n. 

Such, then, is a brief review of some of 





RESCUED FROM A MOCK MARRIAGE 
FROM A DRAWING BY JOHN LEECH 


the practices of every-day life which 
obtained in a district situated in the very 
heart of London—and this, too, less 
than a century and a-half ago. But it 
must not be supposed that all the marri- 
ages contracted within the Fleet and its 
rules were of a vicious or even seriously 
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irregular nature. From the reign of 
Charles II. clandestine marriages became 


more and more general in all classes of 


society until their abolition in 1754. The 
Dissenters had resource to them from 
conscientious scruples and a repugnance 
to episcopal authority ; while their cheap- 
ness commended them to the lower and 
middle classes. Nor were they by any 
means uncommon even among the aris- 
tocracy. As time rolled on, however, 
the evils arising from Fleet wedlock 
became so flagrant, and the habitual 
practices of the lowest order of Fleet 
parsons were so 
abominable, that 
all decent folk 
cried out for their 
suppression. 

In considering 
the question of the 
origin of J*leet mar- 
riages it should be 
borne in mind that 
until 1754, as Burn 
points out, in Eng- 
land the Law of 
Marriage was re- 
gulated by the 
Common Law. 
Whilst, in virtue 
of domestic insti- 
tutions, a form was 
enjoined for the 
more solemn cele- 
bration of matri- 
mony, and persons 
departing from 
these regulations 
were liable to ec- 
clesiastical censure, a contract per veréa 
de presenti, that is to say, between per- 
sons entering into a present engage- 
ment to become man and wife, was 
held to be a marriage complete in sub- 
stance, but deficient in ceremony. 

As early as 1347, in the Constitution 
of William la Zouch, we find complaints 
of clandestine marriages. But notwith- 
standing the punishments denounced by 
the Church, they continued to be cele- 
brated with increasing frequency—mostly 
in certain churches and chapels scattered 
throughout the metropolis whose minis- 
ters claimed exemption from episcopal 
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FROM A DRAWING BY PHIZ 


jurisdiction, and under this plea habitu- 
ally performed marriages without banns 
or licence. Of these “lawless” churches, 
as they were called, two of the most 
prominent in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century were St. James's, Duke's 
Place, and Trinity in the Minories. 
Judging from certain volumes of their 
registers which have escaped destruction, 
their incumbents appear to have made a 
very good thing out of the business, 
pocketing some fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred pounds per annum—not a bad 
income considering the value of money 
in those times. 
Now this was all 
very well for the 
two gentlemen in 
question, but the 
little fortunes 
which they were 
making were being 
made at the ex- 
pense of their 
brethren of the 
cloth, who found 
their legitimate 
marriage business 
“ growing smaller 
by degrees and 
beautifully _ less.” 
Meanwhile the 
Bishop of London, 
too, was teeling 
“the shoe pinch,” 
for the sale of or- 
dinary marriage 
licences was 
checked almost to 
extinction Ac- 
cordingly his lordship bestirred himself in 
the matter, and in 1686 an exatnple was 
made of the Reverend Adam Elliott, the 
incumbent of St. James’s, by suspending 
him for three years. However, for some 
unknown reason—perhaps because there 
were grounds for questioning the legality 
of the sentence—the punishment was 
relaxed after fifteen months, and the 
reverend sinner immediately resumed 
business at Duke’s Place, marrying, 0” 
an average, sixteen couples a day 
During Mr. Elliott’s enforced retire- 
ment we find the weddings at the (hape! 
of the Fleet Prison began to be per 
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formed with significant frequency ; and 
so it would appear that, in attempting 
to check that gentleman’s proceedings, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had 
only driven the abuse from Duke’s Place 
to another quarter of the town. Indeed, 
their efforts did considerably more harm 
than good, for the prosecution had 
opened the eyes of the people to the 
fact that considerable differences existed 
between the laws of the Church and the 
law of the land. Though the former 
required marriages to be solemnised in 
parish churches and within certain hours 
of the day, a marriage might be cele- 
brated at any place and at any time, and 
even without the assistance of a parson, 
and yet be perfectly valid. The conse- 
quence was that clandestine weddings 
increased by leaps and bounds. 

Among the motley crew confined 
within the precincts of the Debtors’ 
Prison there were always a considerable 
number of dissolute divines, and certain 
of these gentry now saw a way of making 
a penny, for without a shilling in their 
pocket, or a character to lose, the 
thunders of the Church had no terror 
for them. Accordingly they let it be 
known that they were prepared to marry 
in the Prison Chapel any folk applying 
to them, without notice, licence, or the 
publicity of banns, and at moderate fees. 
At first the business was conducted with 
some degree of decency ; but, encouraged 
by the success they had achieved, they 
grew bolcer and bolder, until at last 
Parliament stepped in and decreed the 
illegality of the Fleet Chapel for the 
celebration of marriages. 

But a mere Act of Parliament was not 
going to stop such a lucrative business. 
Driven from the Prison Chapel, arrange- 
ments were promptly made with the 
proprietors of neighbouring taverns, ale- 
houses and brandy shops, where, as we 
have seen, rooms were specially fitted up 
for the celebration of matrimony ; and 
notices of the fact boldly suspended from 
the signboards, or exhibited in the 
windows: each establishment having its 
own set of “ barkers” ortouts. Even the 
columns of the newspapers were invaded 
by these impudent scoundrels with their 
puffing advertisements. Nor must it be 


supposed that these marrying-shops were 
limited to the Fleet district. Indeed, 
during the early decades of the eighteenth 
century, they existed in all parts of 
London. A list of some fifty is given in 
Burns’ valuable little volume. 

One of the best known was the Chapel 
in Mayfair, referred to by Walpole, where, 
we are told, the Reverend Alexander 
Keith, that prince of Fleet parsons, 
“made a very bishopric of revenue” by 
marrying about six thousand couples 
perannum. This gentleman commenced 
business at the Mayfair Proprietary 
Chapel ; but his large and fashionable 
connection appears to have excited the 
jealousy of the rector of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, with the result that 
Mr. Keith was summoned to appear 
before the Ecclesiastical Court, and was 
excommunicated for “contempt of the 
Holy and Mother Church.” So far 
from being abashed the impudent rascal 
retorted by excommunicating the Rector 
of St. George’s, Bishop Gibson; and the 
Judge who had condemned him. 

Compelled to leave the Mayfair 
Chapel, he fitted up a house close by, 
duly advertising the fact in the papers : 

“To prevent mistakes, the little new 
chapel in Mayfair, near Hyde Park 
Corner, is in the corner house opposite to 
the City side of the great Chapel, and 
within ten yards of it, and the Minister 
and Clerk live in the same corner house, 
where the little chapel is, and the License 
on a Crown Stamp, Minister and Clerk’s 
fees, together with the Certificate,amount 
to one guinea as heretofore at any hour 
till four in the afternoon. And that it 
may be the better known, there is a 
porch at the door like a country church 
porch.” 

In the early part of 1743, the Rever- 
end Alexander was committed to the 
Fleet for contempt of Court. Here he 
opened a second chapel, in which he did 
a thriving trade, in addition to that 
transacted at his Mayfair establishment 
by a staff of curates. 

But the sword of Damocles had long 
been hanging over the heads of Mr. 
Keith and his associates in this disgrace- 
ful traffic in matrimony, and in the early 
part of 1753 rumours reached the-Fileet 
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that the efforts of the bishops to suppress 
the crying evil were to be supported by 
a Bill which the Lord Chancellor him- 
self was framing. Needless to say, the 
Fleet parsons were in a towering rage 
at this interference with their vested in- 
terests. “Damn the Bishops!” said the 
pious Dr. Keith; “so they will hinder 
my marryings, will they! Well, let ‘em, 
but I’ll be revenged; I'll buy two or 
three acres of ground, and, begad, /’// 
under-bury them all!” 
Notwithstanding the most violent oppo- 
sition which he encountered from all 
quarters, Lord Hardwicke at last suc- 


ceeded in passing his famous Mar 
Act; and the new law, by enacting 


any person solemnizing matrimon 


other place than a church or | 
chapel without banns or licence, sh 


on conviction, be adjudged guilt 
felony, and be transported for fourt 
years, and that all such marriages s/ 


be void, thus gave the death-blo. 
Fleet marriages. On the day befor 
Act came into force — ze. Lady 
1754—sIxty-one weddings were 


brated at Keith’s Chapel ; and one oft! 


Fleet Registers gives for the same 


no less than two hundred and sevent 
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The Fate of 


WRITTEN BY MARIANNE KENT. 


——~S 





IR GILBERT TRACY’S 
yacht, the Falcon, was 
flying before a stinging 
breeze. It was a tricky 
wind, which constantly 
changed its quarter, 
and yet, in spite of 
this, the Falcon had 
hoisted all her canvas. 
She was a smart little 
craft, built according to the last de- 
mands of the yachting world. 

On a deck-chair lay a silken cushion 
and a woman’s hat, which the wind had 
several times nearly carried away. 

Sir Gilbert Tracy, the owner of the 
boat, was a good-looking man, with a 
slight, well-knit figure which showed to 
great advantage in his yachting suit. 
The. wind and sun had tanned his 
naturally olive complexion to a deeper 
brown that was not unbecoming to the 
thin, handsome face. 

The captain of the Fa/con, a few years 
Sir Gilbert’s senior, was a bigger, heavier 
man The elements had not treated 
him so kindly, for exposure on the sea 
had made his appearance somewhat 
trough and coarse, though, for all that, 
there was a certain resemblance between 
the two, for the captain was Philip Tracy, 
Sir Gilbert's cousin—a poor relation to 
whom the good-natured Baronet had 
been far too kind, so the world said. 

When the Fadcon was first launched it 
would have been hard to say which of 
the two cousins had taken the keener 
interest in her. But after awhile, an- 
other and a more important “She” 
appeared on Sir Gilbert’s horizon. He 
fell in love and married. So, for a time, 
Philip Tracy was left in complete posses- 
sion of the yacht, free to take her where 
he pleased. He cruised about, becoming 
more and more enamoured of the boat, 


which seemed so entirely his own. 
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Although not built strictly upon racing 
lines, the Falcon could hold her own 
with many a formidable rival, and Philip 
Tracy entered her to compete in a 
certain race in which he hoped to carry 
off a large money prize, and to this Sir 
Gilbert had given his full sanction. 
About a fortnight before the race, the 
captain received instructions that the 
yacht should meet Sir Gilbert at a given 
point on the Irish coast. He and his 
bride had been on their honeymoon, and 
were now making their way back to 
England. 

Philip Tracy took the boat to the 
place directed, but in a very ill-humour, 
and was not even pacified by Sir Gil- 
bert’s genial greeting or his assurances 
that he should only require the yacht for 
a couple of days, and then Philip might 
do what he liked with her until the race 
was over. Philip Tracy had never been 
very gracious concerning his cousin’s 
marriage. Ill-natured people said it 
was because it rendered his ch: nc2 of 
succeeding to the family estates less 
probable. However that might be, he 
certainly resented having to interrupt 
his arrangements in order that the bride 
might have a few hours’ sail. 

On this breezy morning, as the two 
cousins stood together on the deck, there 
was a dissatisfied expression upon either 
face. Sir Gilbert did not at all approve 
of the amount of canvas that the boat 
was Carrying. 

“Can’t you see the madness of it?” 
he demanded. “ It is not like you to be 
so reckless, Philip!” 

“It is the first breath of air we have 
had for ten days,” the captain returned, 
sulienly, “and if we can’t manage the 
boat through it, there is small chance for 
her in arace. As to my being reckless 
—time was when you were not so over- 
cautious—it is strange to see you scared 
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***CAN’T YOU SEE 


by a puff of wind; it only shows that 
women can make cowards of the bravest 
of us!” 

It was not often that Philip Tracy 
addressed his cousin in this tone, but his 
temper had got the better of his judg- 
ment. 

Sir Gilbert’s brows contracted in a 
frown. 

“T should accuse no one of cowardice,” 
he said, “because they objected to a 
foolhardy action. Nevertheless, as I 
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gave my word not to interfere with your 
authority as captain of this boat, | can 
only say, that if you persist in your 
present mode of sailing her, I shall take 
my wife ashore immediately.” So say- 
ing, he turned and made his way to ths 
cabin. 

Philip Tracy was, as Sir Gilbert had 
said, reckless. He knew as well as hi s 
cousin that, in this changing wind, t! 
boat was too heavily weighted with 
canvas. The men had remonstrated as 
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he gave his orders, but he would brook 
no interference. 

Left to his own reflections, he stood 
for some moments with the sullen ex- 
pression still on his face. Then, as if 
warning him that there was no time to 
lose, the boat gave a sudden lurch and 
dipped so that the sails touched the 
water. She righted herself. But the 
next instant another and a stronger gust 
of wind caught her, and the wet canvas 
adding to her weight, she turned com- 
pletely, the slender mast snapping 
from the force with which it struck the 
surface of the water. Philip Tracy 
never understocd how it happened: he 
only knew that he and the crew were 
struggling in the water among the tangled 
rigging. 

They were powerless to save the 
Falcon. She lay for an instant on her 
side, and then was heard the fatal sound 
of the water being sucked into her cabin, 
and slowly she begun to sink, her stern 
disappearing first. One of the sailors 
had the presence of mind to cut the 
rowing-boat free from the yacht, and 
into this the crew scrambled, dragging 
the captain with them. 

It was terrible for these strong men to 
feel their utter helplessness. Not one 
among them but would have given his 
life to save Sir Gilbert, and yet they 
could do nothing. Beside the mighty 
power of the water their puny strength 
was of no avail. 

The sparkling sea rose up about its 
prey and inch by inch drew it under. 
And the men in the little boat, their 
hard, weather-beaten faces blanched with 
horror, watched, each thinking with 
emotion too deep for words of the bright 
young lives that had gone down to their 
watery grave. 

Philip Tracy crouched at the end of 
the boat as one stunned. He uttered 
no word, but his eyes watched with a 
strange fascination the pitiless water as 
it played round the ill-fated vessel, and 
licked its way higher and higher yet up 
her shining sides. The whole catas- 
trophe had only taken a very few 
moments, but during those moments his 
thoughts were busy. Every generous 
deed, every kindly action he had ex- 
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perienced from his cousin Gilbert’s 
hands, came thronging thick and fast 
before him, and he realised, as he had 
never done, what his benefactor had been 
to him. 

The men had pulled the rowing-boat 
a little away, to get clear of the broken 
spars and rigging; but in the water about 
them were many light objects from the 
deck. 

Something bright caught on one 
of the oars as the man dipped it in the 
water. He was an old sailor, the chief 
of the little crew. He leaned over the 
side of the boat, and, drawing it towards 
him, lifted it gently, holding it up for the 
rest to see. It was only a girl’s straw 
hat, with a knot of scarlet ribbon. 
Mechanically Philip Tracy watched this 
scene, and, as he did so, something in 
the expression of the men’s faces seemed 
to strike him. His own white face grew 
more livid and distorted. 

“Good God!” he cried, staring wildly 
from one to another. “Do you think I 
tried to drown my cousin?” 

They uttered no word, but their looks 
answered him. He had started to his 
feet, and now he staggered, almost cap- 
sizing the little craft, and, clutching con- 
vulsively at his throat, fell back insensible. 
He would have pitched into the water 
but that the sailors seized him and flung 
him into the bottom of the boat. Then 
the old man, taking the command of 
things upon himself, ordered the others 
to row ashore. 

“Let’s see the last of her,’ one of the 
younger men pleaded, his eyes fixed 
wistfully upon the bows of the Fadcon, 
that were still visible. 

She had gone down stern first, her 
bowsprit pointing towards the sky; and 
now the water had covered her beyond 
the hatchways of the fore-cabin, but still 
a portion of her snowy deck and painted 
sides stood out above the water. The 
sun shone on her with a mocking bril- 
liance, and the wind played with the 
torn sail hanging from the bows. Fora 
moment all watched her in silence; then 
the old sailor said mournfully: 

“ Row on, lads; we can do her no good, 
and we had best get him ”—with a con- 
temptuous glance at the unconscious 
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figure at his feet—“ back to land before 
he gives us more trouble.” 


. : . * 


Sir Gilbert Tracy left his cousin in- 
tending te go to his own cabin, where 
he expected to find his wife. But a 
merry voice called him from the open 
hatchway of the fore-cabin as he was 
about to pass, and descending he found 
her there. 

Margaret Tracy was a pretty girl— 
very youthful-looking for her three-and- 
twenty years. She made a charming 
picture as she stood in the dim light of 
the cabin. The wind had brought a 
delicate colour into her cheeks and 
blown her brown hair about in pictu- 
tesque disorder. Her plain serge dress 
fitted her slender figure to perfection, 
and her little feet, in their dainty tan- 
coloured shoes, were beginning to 
accustom themselves to the motion of 
the boat. 

“You told me not to stay on deck, 
Gilbert,” she said, as her husband 
appeared, “so I determined to explore 
all these mysterious regions down 
below.” 

Then, as the vessel gave a lurch, that 
caused her to sway to and fro, she 
Jaughed gaily, declaring she was a born 
sailor. But, when Sir Gilbert came up 
to her, she looked into his face, and her 
own grew grave. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked. “ Are 
you vexed at my coming here?” 

“Am I often vexed with you, little 
Madge?” he returned, tenderly, with a 
caressing touch upon her dark head. 

“ But something has worried you,” she 
persisted. “O, Gilbert, has anything 
happened to the yacht? Are we in any 
danger?” 

“Don’t be alarmed, dearest; nothing 
has happened to the yacht,” he said; but 
even as he spoke the boat rolled, almost 
going on its side. The girl would have 
fallen, but that his arms were about her 
and he held her fast. 

“Gilbert, what is it?” she cried. 
“ What are they doing to the boat?” 

“It’s righting itself now,” he said, 
reassuringly. But his face had grown 
wery white. 
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They stood for a second motionless, 
still locked in each other’sarms. Then 
they were flung down, and tumbled about 
the cabin, as the yacht turned suddenly 
over and the water rushed into her, 
dragging her under. Margaret did not 
scream. For the first few moments she 
clung in convulsive terror to her husband. 
Then he felt the little hands relax their 
hold and knew that she had fainted. 

He did not lose his consciousness for 
an instant. He was cruelly alive to the 
terrors of their position. If they had 
been on deck he could have saved her. 
But in the cabin they were trapped— 
escape was impossible. Each moment 
as the boat sank lower he expected the 
pitiless water to rush in upon them. 

The cabin grew quite dark as the 
water covered the skylight in the deck, 
which was an added terror. But pre- 
sently Sir Gilbert realised that the sink- 
ing motion had ceased. The boat only 
rocked as if riding at anchor. He knew 
the yacht had sunk stern first, because 
the fore-cabin was almost perpendicular; 
still, what kept the water out he could 
not understand. He remembered that 
he had fastened the hatchways of the 
companion after him as he entered the 
cabin, and at last he came to the con- 
clusion that in some unaccountable man- 
ner the sudden heavy pressure of water 
upon the closed hatchways had rendered 
the fore-cabin air-tight. A’ hundred 
yachts might have gone down in the 
same fashion as the Madcon without this 
strange phenomenon occurring. 

The knowledge that death by drown- 
ing would be spared them was an intense 
relief. Then as he faced their position 
under its new aspect, Sir Gilbert’s despair 
returned. They were practically buried 
alive, with no means of summoning out- 
side aid and no possible way of extri- 
cating themselves. He was convinced 
that Philip would believe them drowned, 
never imagining the miraculous manner 
in which the water had been kept from 
them. 

It was a bitter experience for a 
courageous man, full of energy and 
resource, to feel that there was nothing 
he could do. He had but to wait till 
death came to him and to the gir! he 
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loved. It was the thought of his wife 
that maddened Sir Gilbert, as he told 
himself remorsefully that, but for him, 
she would not be in this peril. He 
dreaded her regaining consciousness, 
knowing the terrors which awaited her. 
At last he felt her move, and heard her 
draw a little quivering sigh. His arm 
was about her, and he held her close to 
him, keeping her face hidden against his 
breast. He knew that the darkness would 
add to her fears, and resolved that the 
knowledge of the peril they were in 
should come gradually upon her. 

“Gilbert!” 

“My darling, 1 am 
here,” he answered 
gently. 

“Where are we? 
What has _ hap- 
pened?” Then, as 
it all came back to 
her, she said quick- 
ly: “I remember. | 
am so sorry that | 
fainted. I will not 
be so cowardly 
again.” 

She tried to turn 
and look at him, 
but the caressing 
fingers that stroked 
her hair kept her 
head down. She 
was silent for a 
little,and then asked 
anxiously: 

“Gilbert, are you 
hurt?” 

He assured her 
that he was not, but 
her suspicions were 
aroused, and this 
time she insisted on 
raising her head, 
There was a pause, 
and then she said 
in a bewildered 
tone: 

“ How dark it is! 
How difficult it is 
to breathe! Where 
are we, Gilbert? Is 
it the middle of the 
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“No, it is not night yet,” he answered. 
“We are still in the Fa/con, but some- 
thing has gone wrong with her, and the 
water has covered the skylight so that 
we cannot see.” 

He tried to speak easily, but the girl 
understood at once that something very 
grave had happened. She clung to him 
for a moment and then said falteringly : 

“Dear Gilbert, are we—are we shut 
in here, unable to get out?” 

She spoke like a frightened child, and 
feeling how powerless he was to save 
her, Sir Gilbert’s self-command gave way. 
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“ My dear one,” he exclaimed passion- 
ately, “to think that I have placed you 
in this danger! Would to God I had 
not brought you with me when I came 
on board this fatal yacht!” 

This roused the woman’s heart within 
her. 

“No, Gilbert, no!” she cried, “nothing 
would be so terrible as that. It would 
be easier, a thousand times, to die with 
you than to live without you.” 

After that they were very silent, 
while the boat rocked to and fro with 
steady, monotonous motion. Presently 
the girl spoke again: 

“Do you remember,” she said, slowly, 
“the miners we read of the other day, 
who were buried in the dark for hours 
before they were released, and how 
bravely and patiently they waited? ” 

Gilbert understood her meaning, and 
answered readily: 

“You think we might follow their 
example? And so we will.” 

He took the pretty face he could not 

see between his hands and kissed it 
tenderly. 
" “You are braver even than the 
miners,” he said, making an effort to 
speak lightly; “for they, at least, were 
cheered by the thought that their mates 
were working vigorously to release 
them.” 

“ But, Gilbert,” she faltered, “surely 
while we are waiting here something is 
being done to save us? Your cousin 
and the men, they would never leave us 
like this. They must be trying to help 
us.” 

How could he answer her? He 
could not tell her of the cruel fact which 
he so fully realised. 

“They must be trying to save us,” 
she repeated. “Don’t you think so, 
Gilbert ?” 

“God knows, my darling,” he said, 
gravely. “I cannot tell you what is 
being done.” 

“Yes, He knows,” she whispered, 
“and we can only wait and trust.” 

So hand in hand they waited: their 
€ars strained to catch any sound. But 
they could only hear the rattle of the 
loose things in the cabin as the boat 
rolled to and fro, and the muffled noise 
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of the water as it tumbled against the 
outside of their prison. 
7 * 7 

The wind that had caused so much 
havoc had fallen, and the rowing-boat, 
with the crew of the Fadcon, was soon 
miles away from the sinking yacht, and 
fast nearing land; while out at sea, 
bound for Nova Scotia, a great steamer 
was making its way. It was a fine 
vessel, belonging to the Atlantic Cable 
Company, perhaps the largest they 
possessed, and fitted with every con- 
trivance for repairing the cables and 
keeping them in order. Miles of new 
cable lay coiled up in the ship, ready for 
use—those mystic bonds that link the 
New World with the Old, bringing, as it 
were, within speaking distance those who 
are more than 2,000 miles apart. 

In the days when scientific engineering 
is ready to. accomplish anything, and 
electricity is a word to conjure with, 
engineers connected with the Atlantic 
cables are seldom daunted, no matter 
how difficult a task before them may be. 
The chief engineer on this particular 
steamer was no exception to the general 
rule. He was a bright young fellow, 
ever alert and ready. He was standing 
on the captain’s bridge looking through 
his glass at some small object in the 
water that had attracted his attention. 
At first he could make little of it, but 
after awhile he called to the captain, 
and the two men stood gazing out long 
and earnestly. Then they lowered their 
glasses and looked at each other. 

“ She may have gone down days ago,” 
the captain said, “and it would take us 
out of our course to get near her.” 

“ She may have gone down within the 
last half-hour; and there may be a 
chance of saving life,” the younger man 
returned eagerly. 

The captain made no further objec- 
tion, but gave the order for the steamer 
to be turned. And it was soon within a 
few hundred yards of the spot where the 
bows of the Falcon stood out above the 
water. 

“ Not a vestige of the crew or boats,” 
the captain said, as he glanced round. 
Then he directed that the vessel should 
stop. 
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The engineer regarded the yacht 


critically. 
“She has gone down in a strange 
fashion,” he said, musingly. “The fore- 


cabin must be air-tight. Let me row 
round her and see if I can make out what 
she is ?” 

The captain agreed. The engineer 
and two men got into a small boat and 
rowed close up to the sunken yacht. On 
reaching it the engineer stood up in the 
boat, and taking one of the oars, rapped 
smartly on the side of the Falcon. Then 
he and the two sailors heard distinctly an 
answering knocking from within. It was 
repeated again and again, but feebly, as 
if the hand that struck was fast losing its 
strength. 

The men looked scared. 

“Good Lord! sir,” one of them said in 
an awe-struck tone, “ some poor creature 
is buried alive!” 

The young officer’s face grew white 
with excitement. The possibility of 
this had occurred to him before he 
reached the yacht. 

“Row back,” he said, “there is no 
time to lose.” 

They obeyed, wondering what he 
meant todo. He sprang on board the 
steamer and informed the captain what 
had been discovered. 

The captain was at first incredulous, 
and when convinced, asked, blankly, how 
anyone could save the unfortunate man. 

“T will show you,” the engineer said 
quietly. “It seems that Providence has 
sent us here in time. Perhaps not 
another crew afloat would have it in 
their power to save him, but we have, 
and, God helping us, we shall succeed.” 

He directed that the steamer should 
approach the yacht as near as was pos- 
sible. This was done. They were in 
such close proximity that the wash from 
the paddle-wheel of the steamer danced 
up about the yacht. All this time, as 
the boats neared each other, the engineer 
was busy getting ready the grappling 
apparatus with which they dragged for 
the cables. This was intensely strong, 
made to sustain great weight. 

The young man made a rough calcula- 
tion of the probable strain that would be 
brought to bear upon it now. From the 
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size and shape of the bows of the yacht 
he reckoned her to be rather over eighty 
tons. There was the weight of a cabinful 
of water to be added to this, he knew. 
There were two sets of grappling-irons, 
and, to be on the safe side, he resolved 
to use them both, and so divide the 
strain. They could not drag up the 
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yacht, but his idea was to fix it firmly, 
and thus prevent its sinking further, while 
they broke open the hull and rescued the 
prisoner. 

The apparatus was soon adjusted and 
drawn to full tension. The engineer 
felt it straining at all points, and watched 
breathlessly for the result—when, to his 
intense satisfaction, he saw that a small 
portion of the glass hatchway, which had 
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not been visible, had appeared above the 
water, and this showed him that the 
weight was sustained. Then, from the 
small boat, he clambered on to the yacht, 
and, with a hatchet, beat in the hatch- 
way. His excitement and eagerness 
to accomplish his task gave him super- 
human strength, for in a few seconds it 
was done. 

The rush of cold air revived Sir 
Gilbert from the stupor into which he 
was fast sinking, and he was able, in a 
dreamy way, to help to get the insensible 
body of his wife through the broken 
aperture. But when he was dragged out 
and placed in the little boat beside her, 
he relapsed into stupor, and the two 
unconscious figures were carried carefully 
on board the steamer. 

The engineer stood on deck, flushed 
with triumph. He had succeeded beyond 
his highest hopes. He could do nothing 
further with the yacht, so detached the 
grappling apparatus, and this time, 
straight as a plummet, the Fa/con sank 
to the bottom, to rise no more. 

. . 7 . 

Various stories were current concern- 
ing the tragic fate of Sir Gilbert and his 
bride. There were openly expressed 
convictions that Philip Tracy had caused 
his cousin’s death, though nothing could 
be proved against him. 

Fruitless search was made for the 
bodies, and unless that of Sir Gilbert 


was found, and an inquest held upon it, 
the law would require that a certain time 
should elapse before Philip brought 
forward his claim to succeed to the 
family estates—if, indeed, he had courage 
to assert that claim while these dark 
stories were being told. And Philip 
Tracy’s own conscience condemned him ; 
he felt as surely that he was his cousin’s 
murderer as if he had stabbed him to 
the heart. The man’s remorse was 
terrible, and it only seemed to increase 
as the days went by. 

How many have cried out in their 
misery for another opportunity —a 
chance of retrieving the past and blotting 
out its mistakes, knowing, even while 
they ask it, the utter hopelessness of the 
request! But to. Philip Tracy such a 
chance was coming. 

One day without any warning the two 
who were for ever in his thoughts stood 
before him. For an instant he thought 
them phantoms of his imagination, and 
gazed at them, unable to believe his eyes. 

The anguish and despair on his worn 
face was unmistakable, and if Sir 
Gilbert had had any misgivings as to 
how his supposed death would affect his 
cousin, they were laid aside for ever, as 
he seized his hand in a cordial grasp. 

Then Philip Tracy knew that the past 
was indeed blotted out, and that in the 
future much was possible, since the sea 
had so miraculously given back its dead. 
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What we do with our Buoys 
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my readers have even heard of 

Trinity Wharf ; and yet it is with- 

out doubt one of the most impor- 
tant establishments in the United King- 
dom. ~ Situated at Blackwall, a few 
hundred yards below the recently-opened 
tunnel, the place offers but little to 
attract the attention of the casual passer- 
by. Some two or three extensive ware- 
houses, a well-kept wharf, a tower with 
a glass top, and mayhap one or two 
small ships painted red lying alongside : 
that is all that is noteworthy when 
viewed from a passing steamer. But 
the place is none the less interesting on 
account of its commonplace exterior, 
and it would be difficult to over-estimate 
its utility, or exaggerate the good work 
to which it ministers. 

Trinity Wharf is, in short, the head- 
quarter depot of Trinity House, and it 
is here that the thousand-and-one stores 
requisite for the use of our lighthouses 
and lightships are stored. It is from the 
extensive quay at the entrance to yon 
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little creek that the monthly relief boats 
are dispatched to the various lighthouses 
around our coasts. It is here that spare 
material, from gas buoys to lightships is 
stored, and it is hence that relief men, 
fresh stores, and new machinery are 
dispatched as required by the exigencies 
of the service. 

For the purpose of supervision, the 
territory under the care of the Trinity 
House Board is divided into districts. 
The London district, which is in many 
respects the most important, extends 
from Southwold in Suffolk to the North 
Foreland in Kent. Its neighbour on 
the north is the Yarmouth district, which 
extends well up the east coast, while 
southwards is the Ramsgate, which 
extends down Channel. Each of these 
districts has its base, but the London 
depot is a fair example of them all, and 
is, moreover, somewhat larger and gets 
through more work than the majority. 
Mr. J. S. Browne, the superintendent of 
the home district, has in his charge no 
fewer than six lighthouses and three 
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lightships, to say nothing of a number 
of fixed lights and 186 buoys, all of which 
are under constant supervision, so as to 
ensure the least fault being immediately 
detected and promptly remedied. In 
order to perform the work necessary to 
this elaborate undertaking, there is a 
staff of no fewer than 380 men, of whom 
about one-third are asa rule afloat, while 
the remainder are ashore. The system 
pursued in allotting this staff to their 
duties is by means of monthly reliefs, 


We have most of us at one time or 
another passed by a lightship at sea, but 
few of us have been on board one of 
these marine fingerposts. It may not, 
therefore, be uninteresting do we over- 
haul the relief boat which is always kept 
moored off Trinity Wharf, with her 
stores on board and crew in attendance, 
ready to start to replace any vessel which 
has drifted or sunk, at a moment's 
notice. 

The typical lightship, then, is a mere 
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ONE OF THE LIGHTSHIPS 


each man remaining two months afloat, 
followed by one month ashore. The 
officers spend alternate months afloat 
and ashore, the crews of the lightships 
consisting of six men and one officer. 
The monthly relief boat not only takes 
out the men whose turn it is to go afloat, 
but also conveys four weeks’ supply of 
stores to the different lighthouses and 
ships in the district, as well as, when 
required, new buoys, casks of oil for the 
lights, and anything else that may be 
required. 


hull, with three movable masts. The 
bare poles are devoid of rigging, and 
made so as to be taken out or exchanged 
with one another. Fitted to each mast 
is a circular lantern, made to slide up and 
down. At night this lantern is hoisted 
to the mast-head and shows a powerful 
light round the horizon or in one direc- 
tion, as may be desired. By day the 
lantern is lowered on deck, where 1 
remains in its own particular shelter 
convenient for being cleaned, refilled, 
&c., &c. The lightship is 120 feet long 
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and has a 24-feet beam. Next in impor- 
tance to the lanterns carried, comes the 
foghorn, a machine worked by an air 
engine and capable of producing various 
notes as required. When hoisted the 
lantern hangs 38 feet above the water- 
line, and its light is visible on a clear 
night for many miles. When it is foggy 
the foghorn is kept going as well as the 
light, and it is remarkable how seldom a 
lightship is run into. 

The consumption of oil on a lightship 


mushrooms have the faculty of burying 
themselves in the sand, and provide an 
absolutely safe mooring. 

The portion of the lightship situated 
below is fairly roomy, but none too big 
for the crew, and I cannot imagine a 
more miserable existence than to be 
cooped up on board for a week in dirty 
weather. The men, however, do not 
appear to mind, and a smarter or healthier 
looking lot than those I have met with it 
would be hard to find. 








THE “IRENE” 


is, of course, very great. Each lantern 
contains nine lamps arranged in triangles 
of three each, and the average consump- 
tion in oil is 90 gallons every month for 
each lantern. In order to provide for 
this the vessel is fitted with four oil 
tanks, each capable of holding 120 
gallons, and the risk of running out of 
oil is reduced toa minimum. The most 
curious feature about lightships is that 
except on specially stony ground they 
are not moored with anchors, but with 
“mushrooms,” huge implements of iron 
Shaped like an open umbrella. These 








RELIEF BOAT 


Leaving our lightship, and taking a 
passing glance at the /rene relief boat 
lying out in the river, I follow Mr. 
Browne round the wharf, and am soon 
greatly impressed by the curiosities he 
has to show. We first of all enter the 
chain-testing house, where all cables used 
for mooring lightships are tested before 
being sent into store. The test laid 
down is very severe, and the means by 
which it is applied interesting. Along 
the entire length of the house is an iron 
framework, at one end of which isa fixed 
hook of huge proportions, while at the 
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IN THE STORE YARD 


other is a smaller one attached to a 
movable chain-bar. This chain-bar is 
actuated by hydraulic power, and the 
table to be tested having been hooked 
on at either end, the top of the trough is 
closed in by a sheet-iron lid to prevent 
injury in case the cable flies, the hydraulic 
power is put on, and the cable stretched 
with a strain proportionate to its size. 
Thus a fifteen-inch cable, such as is 
generally used for mooring a lightship, 
is put under a strain of thirty-five tons; 
but, if required, the power can be in- 
creased to 300 tons. When the full strain 
intended is applied, the cable, provided 
it has stood the pull, is further tried by 
being struck with heavy hammers. If 
none of the links break under this 
severe treatment, the cable is passed 
and another put on its trial. It is 
exceedingly curious to note the effect 
of the great strain described on faulty 
cables or links with flaws. The weak 
place gives, and the next link is pulled 
into it until the two are welded together. 
In the case of small chains which have 


“gone” under the test, the links remain 
at full strain and perfectly rigid, so that 
they might be used as a walking-stick. 
After leaving the cable-testing house 
we take a turn through the smiths’ shops, 
where all kinds of mechanism is to be 
seen in full swing, and thence follow the 
superintendent to the buoy store, which 
is, perhaps, the main attraction of the 
place. The store is a very big warehouse, 
light and lofty, and is simply crammed 
from floor to rocf with buoys, spick and 
span in their glistening coats of new 
paint. They well-nigh cover the floor, 
they stand on end in every corner, and 
they nestle in bunches under the rafters 
and among the beams far overhead. 
Their variety is endless, and their hues 
of every tint. For my own part, | 
should not have thought there were so 
many buoys in existence. And yet ! 
am informed that there are only a few 
kept ready for immediate use, in case 
any of those now moored go wrong oF 
come to grief. The annexed illustration 
gives a very good idea of one side of 
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WHAT WE DO 


this warehouse, and it should be borne 
in mind that to the practised seafarer 
the colour and shape of a buoy con- 
veys much valuable information. Thus, 
conical-shaped buoys are always placed 
so as to mark the starboard or right 
hand of a channel when the tide is 
rising. Can buoys are in the same way 
used to outline the port or left hand. 
Spherical buoys are moored on shoals 
to mark the middle ground, while tri- 
angles — curiously - shaped _ structures 
suggesting a compromise between a 
meat safe and a rat trap—play their 
part in marking deep-water channels. 
Wrecks are indicated by what is known 
asa Nun buoy—a huge sphere painted 
bright green. There is one in the illus- 
tration immediately by the side of the 
superintendent, who is standing on the 
left of the picture. 

After exploring the buoy warehouse 
we take a turn on the wharf, where a 
number of the huge iron buoys are 
ranged ready for emergencies. Here 
are bell buoys, now not so much used 
as of yore. They measure full 12 feet in 
diameter, and support a bell weighing 
three hundredweight, with which to warn 
passing ships as they rock on the tide. 
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Alongside are several gas buoys, which 
are charged with gas at five atmospheres 
of pressure, and will burn without atten- 
tion for three months. Here also are 
the doleful automatic valve buoys, shaped 
like huge tops, in which the rising and 
falling in the water works an air valve 
and blows a whistle. Here also are 
some curious ice buoys, shaped like a 
cigar, so as to cause them to rise bolt 
upright out of the water when meeting 
with any pressure from the floating ice. 
And, besides, there are more wreck and 
channel buoys, pear, can and mooring 
buoys, sinkers galore used for mooring 
buoys, mushrooms weighing half a ton 
for securing lightships, anchors, cables 
by the mile ; in short, such an assortment 
as could be found nowhere else. 

And then we go into the oil store, 
which is truly gigantic. Here, in a range 
of huge tanks which reach from floor to 
ceiling, is stored 12,000 gallons of mineral 
colza, for which no less than 160,000 
gallons are sent out and consumed in the 
London district each year. And this 
vast amount is by no means exceptional ; 
indeed, in the matter of oil, some of the 
other districts beat the Trinity Wharf 
consumption. Thus, Round Island Light, 
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off Scilly, requires 5,500 gallons a 
year, and the new Eddystone absorbs 
3,400. 

We have not yet, however, exhausted 
the resources of Trinity Wharf. On the 
river front, to the left of the trim superin- 
tendent’s house, is a tower capped with 
a glass dome. This is the experimental 
lighthouse used for testing the illumi- 
nating power of oils, as also for the trial 
of new lamps and reflectors. The experi- 
ments made here are watched at the 
Crystal Palace or Charlton heights, and 
the results registered with remarkable 
precision. And hard by is another 
building used for the making of distress 
signals for boats aground and the life- 
boat service. The store buildings pure 
and simple are also very extensive, for, 
besides supplying stores to the lights 
both ashore and afloat round the coasts 
of Great Britain, Trinity House also 
undertakes the maintenance of the light- 
houses in the British Colonies, and the 
mass of material necessary to provide for 
al the requirements made on Trinity 
Wharf are very great. 

I have said nothing about the victual- 
ling stores, as these do not call for special 
comment, but they occupy a very con- 
siderable portion of the territory of the 
wharf. And there is one curiosity to be 
seen among the heterogeneous collection 
of buoys, strikers and cables which 
litter the river wall, a curiosity des2rving 
a more elevated position than it occu- 
pies. Some thirty years ago a small 
gun-boat went down off the Eddystone 
lighthouse. The event did not make a 


great sensation at the time and was all 
but forgotten, when the work of building 
the present lighthouse was undertaken 
in 1872. While conducting some diving 
operations, however, some Trinity House 
men were astonished to find a 12-pounder 
cannon lodged in a fissure in the rock 
immediately below the lighthouse. The 
only possible explanation of this remark- 
able discovery is that the gun was 
washed up from the bottom of the sea 
by the action of the current. No vessel 
has ever struck in the particular spot 
where the cannon was discovered, and 
the whole affair has always been regarded 
as a mystery explainable only on the 
hypothesis stated. The cannon was 
rescued, and now rests unhonoured and 
unsung on Trinity Wharf by the water's 
edge. 

There is ample material for an inter- 
esting day to be spent at the Blackwall 
Buoyopolis. It is a place situated well 
off the beaten track and thoroughly 
appropriate to the useful work to which 
it is devoted. The establishment is in 
every respect a model one. The appli- 
ances are modern and carefully tended. 
The staff are willing and zealous in the 
interests of the service, and the super- 
intendent an enthusiast and an able sea- 
man atthat. There is one other person- 
ality without a reference to whom no 
account of Trinity Wharf would be 
complete. I refer to Bob, the Trinity 
dog, somewhat corpulent mayhap, but 
every inch a sailor, and capable of 
holding the wharf single-handed against 
any foe that is ever likely to attack 





PIECE OF CHAIN THAT FAILED TO STAND THE TEST, SHOWING RIGIDITY 
AND DISTORTED LINKS 
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Outram of Zanzibar 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRED VIGERS 


WRITTEN BY C. D. LESLIE. 





ke So 9 HE traveller from 
South Africa, return- 
ing home by the 






East Coast, instead 
of making the 
straight dash from 
Cape Town to Ma- 
deira, will find a day 
in Zanzibar pass very 
agreeably. The little 
island is a world of its 
own, neither Africa 
nor India, yet a blend 
of each. The archi- 
tecture is Indian; the 

© narrow streets, the 
( garbage and_ goats 
} which litter them, and, 
above all, the smells, 
are distinctly Eastern. 
Here the Arabs, the low caste Hindoos, 
and the Kaffirs mingle amicably to- 
gether. The Eastern side of the place 
certainly dwarfs the African, and one 
realised with surprise that two days back 
Beira was passed, Beira with its dreary 
sand flats, its tin-pot style of architec- 
ture, and its essentially South African 
appearance. 

The modernity of the South African 
East Coast ports is left behind; the 
respectability of antiquity clings to its 
old houses and to the magnificent carved 
doors many of them possess, to the 
meanest house in the shabby, filthy 
streets. There is an Eastern bazaar, 
squalor and dirt are everywhere, and the 
pervading consciousness that you are in 
another continent other than Africa. 

“If you are wise,” one of the ship’s 
officers had said to me at breakfast, 
“you will call on the Consul and get a 
permit to lunch at the English Club. 
There is no decent hotel in the place, 
but you can get a good feed there.” 

I had taken the advice, and now, my 


r’ 
> 


card of admission in my pocket, and 
wearied with three hours’ tramp among 
the narrow streets, was searching for this 
haven of refuge. Seeing a European 
passing by, I accosted him, and asked 
my way. 

He was an Englishman, and answered 
civilly enough by pointing out the build- 
ing which was visible from where we 
stood. I thanked him for his informa- 
tion, whereupon he somewhat oddly 
replied before pursuing his way : 

“T’m Outram of Zanzibar.” 

Directing my steps to the building indi- 
cated, I decided as I walked that my in- 
formant was one of the oddest-looking 
men I had ever seen. His hair was white, 
but the rest of him gave the lie to this 
mark of age. The step was brisk and the 
countenance smooth as a young man’s. 
The face was of a type common enough 
among Englishmen abroad: pale, square 
set and bony, mouth and chin denoting 
resolution, eyes keen and intelligent. Was 
he an old man or a young man, and what 
did he mean by his parting words? 

The club consisted mainly of one 
room of large proportions, part billiard 
room, part reading and part dining. 
The walls were hung with many prints, 
there was a library, a supply of maga- 
zines and newspapers, and the windows 
commanded a good view of the bay; in 
fact, the general appearance of the place 
denoted comfort. 

A few men were lunching, residents 
evidently. I found Mannings had not 
exaggerated the excellence of the cook- 
ing, and made a good meal, conversing 
meanwhile on various topics with my 
nearest neighbour. 

Presently we had the place to our- 
selves, the other men going back to busi- 
ness. My new acquaintance lit a cigar 
and proceeded to make himself comfort- 
able in a Bombay chair by the open 
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window. I did the same, and then there 
entered the white-haired man who had 
directed me to the club. He looked 
over the newspapers for a short time, 
then, having evidently found what. he 
wanted, left, nodding to my companion 
as he did so. 

“Who is that Mr. Outram?” I inquired. 
“I mean is he young or old? He 
directed me here, and said he was 
‘Outram of Zan- 
zibar. He is not 
the original inhabi- 
tant, is he?” 

“No, he has been 
here little over two 
years, and as for 
his age, he is not 
yet thirty.” 

“Then what 
turned his hair 
white?” 

My new ac- 
quaintance was not 
unwilling to tell, 
and with a little 
urging spoke as 
follows : 

“ Frank Outram 
is the representa- 
tive of Disray and 
Co. here. I fancy 
he was ploughed 
for the Army or 
Civil Service. Any- 
how, he was not 
doing much good 
two years ago 
when he got the 
berth, and he 
straightway got 
engaged on the 
strength of it. He 
was in London then, and so was the 

irl; her name was Violet Claughton. 
he was, I believe, very pretty, the 
daughter of a Colonel Claughton. 

“Outram being very much in love, spent 
about all he was worth at the time in 
buying her a handsome engagement ring. 
It had only one stone, a queer-shaped 
ruby, and he gave her with it a gold 
keeper which had been his mother’s. It 
was fashioned like a snake and quite 
unique. Soon after he left England the 





“‘OUTRAM OF ZANZIBAR” 


Colonel went to Poona with his regiment, 
and his daughter accompanied him. 

“When Outram’s leave was due (he had 
a month) he determined to go over to 
India and see his sweetheart, Bombay 
being only eight days’ steam from here. 
He arranged to reach there about the 
20th of December, and as the Claugh- 
tons were coming to Bombay to spend 
Christmas, he would have to travel no 
further. 

“A Clan steamer 
coming at the right 
time, eight days 
took him to Bom- 
bay. It was one 
of the smaller 
cargo boats, and 
he the only pas- 
senger. They 
came into the bay 
with the evening 
and entered the 
docks at daybreak. 
When Outram 
woke soon after 
daybreak and went 
on deck there was 
Bombay all round 
him, seemingly all 
huge white walls 
and big houses. 
He was impatient 
to land and learn 
if the Claughtons 
had yet arrived, 
and only waited 
till breakfast was 
over. 

“But it so hap- 
pened that there 
was no need for 
him to go ashore 
and inquire, for the agent, breakfasting 
with the captain and himself, and learn- 
ing what he wanted to know, said : 

“‘Colonel Claughton comes to Bombay 
to-morrow. I learned this indirectly, 
but I know my information is correct.’ 

“ Poona is not much more than a hun- 
dred miles by rail from Bombay, but 
Outram decided that as he would see 
Violet the following day, it was plain'y 
not worth making the journey. He took 
a cab to the town with his luggage, went 
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to Morley’s Hotel and wandered about 
till tiffin. Later he found himself at the 
Apollo Bunder Wharf, and there two 
boatmen got hold of him and offered to 
take him to the Elephanta Caves. 

“ He thought it as good a way as any 
other to spend the time, so entered a 
small rowing boat, the after part pro- 
tected by an awning from the rays of the 
sun, and the men pulled him across the 
bay to the rickety jetty which forms the 
landing-stage to theisland. A big dhow 
lay moored close by, but no rowing 
boats. As they touched the jetty two 


convey the dead body back to Bombay 
in some boat other than the dhow in 
which the rest of the party were about 
to return. 

“Outram having placed his boat at 
their disposal, they went away, shortly 
returning with the body wrapped in a 
rug and borne on a rude stretcher. 
With reverent hands it was placed for- 
ward in the bow, the two men seated 
themselves beside Outram, and the boat 
set out on its return journey. 

“* Generally,’ remarked the gentleman, 
‘there are plenty of boats to be had 





‘““THE DEAD HAND OF HIS SWEETHEART” 


Englishmen came forward, and one of 
them addressed Outram: 

“* Pray pardon me, but may we have 
the use of your boat? A terrible 
accident has happened here. A young 
lady has fallen off the rocks and been 
killed, and we want to take the body 
back to Bombay.’ 

“ Outram naturally expressed his con- 
cern and willingness to assist in any way 
possible. The gentleman explained that 
a large picnic party had sailed over in 
the dhow to spend the day on the island. 
The young lady had slipped off a rock 
and been killed instantaneously. The 
party was naturally upset, the ladies in 
hysterics, and the two men wished to 


here, but now when we wanted one there 
were none. We were most fortunate in 
meeting you. Allow me to introduce my- 
self ; my name is Cavendish, of Bombay, 
and I am the giver of this luckless picnic.’ 

“* And mine,’ said the other who had 
not yet spoken, ‘is Dr. Targett, of 
Poona.’ 

“Qutram bowed. ‘ My name is Out- 
ram of Zanzibar. I am a stranger here, 
and only arrived this morning.’ 

“The boat proceeded almost in silence; 
the two men were still unnerved by the 
catastrophe ; the conversation was desul- 
tory and intermittent. They were about 
half way across the bay when the wind 
suddenly rose, the sea became choppy ; 
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the boat plunged as the breakers struck 
it, and presently commenced to ship 
water at the bow. 

“There seemed something horrible in 
letting the waves break over the dead 
body; the rowers were stopped and 
Cavendish and Targett moved it aft in 
front of Outram. It was all muffled in 
the rug, but immediately afterwards the 
boat giving a violent pitch, the body 
rolled, and one hand appeared outside 
the rug. 

“Outram bent forward to replace it. 
He took the hand in his; as they lay 
palm in palm his eyes fell on a handsome 
ruby ring guarded by a keeper in the 
form of a gold snake. He was holding 
the dead hand of his sweetheart. 

“He recognised the ring at a glance and 
sat stolidly looking at it, while know- 
ledge slowly trickled into his brain like 
sand into an hour-glass. His face 
changed gradually till full realisation 
came, and then he broke out laughing. 

“*Man! what’s wrong with you?’ 
cried the doctor in alarm. 

“*It’s the girl I was going to marry,’ 
said Outram, and went on laughing. 

“The name of the unfortunate lady had 
not been mentioned by either of the two 
men to Outram ; they both knew she had 
been engaged to be married, but no more; 
now they understand the ghastly truth, 
and that they had obtained the boat of 
her fiancé to bear the body back. 

“Outram still went on laughing, holding 


the dead hand in his, and the sound of 
his laughter was so appalling that the two 
other men shuddered. Thedoctor took the 
tiller lines and commanded the rowers to 
pull for all they were worth, and the awful 
voyage was over in another hour. When 
they got to the Apollo Bunder, both 
men feared they might have trouble with 
Outram, now as mad as a man can be, 
but he permitted the doctor to take him 
to Morley’s Hotel and put him to bed 
and swallow a strong opiate. He 
awoke next morning sane again, but 
the shock had turned his hair quite 
white.” 

“But,” I inquired, “how came Miss 
Claughton in Bombay ?” 

“ She was staying with friends, having 
left Poona a week before her father, as 
Outram had been rather uncertain which 
day he could arrive, and she wanted to 
be in Bombay when he got there.” 

“And Outram quite recovered from 
the shock ?” 

“ Practically, yes; but he will never 
really shake it off. He came back here 
and does his work as before, but some- 
thing broke in his consciousness at that 
moment from which he will never re- 
cover. That trick of always calling 
himself Outram of Zanzibar—the phrase 
he used,in the rowing boat—is one 
oddity of which he is not conscious. Not 
a cheerful story, is it? Will you havea 
game of billiards? It’s the last chance 
you'll have till you reach England ?” 
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Dead Dogs and a Grotto 


WRITTEN BY HAROLD ANTHONY. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 
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NARROW path in 
the grass, senti- 
nelled by silver 
birch and flecked 
with sunshine, leads 
to the quiet dell in 
Oatlands Park, 
where the pet dogs 
of a former Duchess 
of York are taking 
their last long sleep 
This picturesque 
Surrey estate has 
had many Royal 

owners. First on the list comes Henry 

VIIl., and his masterful daughter, 

“Good Queen Bess,” was often here 

with her court. Anne of Denmark 

followed, then came the Queen of 

Charles I., the Duke of Newcastle, and, 

lastly, the Duke of York, second son 

of George III. The two dukes are 





THE PATH TO THE 
CEMETERY 


















still linked 
with the his- 
tory of Oat- 
lands Park. 

If a lady 
keeps one or 
two dogs her 
behaviour pas- 
ses without comment; if she in- 
dulges in thirty or forty she 
straightway becomes “ eccentric.” 
The Duchess of York buried some 


sixty or more canine companions at 
Oatlands, and her reward is to have he: 
character burdened by that somewhat 
unenviable adjective. No one pauses 
to consider the excuses there may have 
been in her case. A native of another 
land, mated to a husband whose in- 
trigues with a mistress were the talk 
of the town, condemned to pass solitary 
hours in her Surrey home, it is hardly 
surprising that she should turn for con- 
solation elsewhere. And in such a case 
what wiser choice could she have made 
than the one she did? 

Whatever the cause of the Duchess 
of York’s love for the canine race, the 
fact itself soon became well known all 
over Europe, and the result was an 
embarrassiig plethora of presents of dogs 
from all parts of the world. An indis- 
criminate acceptance of every specimen 
that came to hand was an impossibility; 
a choice was made by the prompt- 
ing of an objective fancy, and the 
rejected were destroyed and buried 
in the cemetery. It is not prob- 
able that these 
unfortunates were 
honoured with 
tombstones ; no 
opportunity was 
afforded them of 
winning a mem- 
ory and a name. 
As it is, only two 
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THREE FAVOURITE DOGS 


of the tombstones bear anything in the 
nature of an epitaph, the rest are simply 
inscribed with a name. The longest 
epitaph is that headed, “ To the Memory 
of Julia,” and it reads thus: 
Here Julia rests, and here each day 
Her mistress strews her grave with 
flowers, 
Mourning her death, whose frolic play 
Enltivened oft the lonesome hours. 
From Denmark did her race descend, 
Beauteous her form and mild her spirit ; 
Companion gay and faithful friend— 
Mav ve who read have half her merit. 







The other stone similarly adorned 
stands by itself in a corner where two 


paths branch to the right and left, and 
its inscription is as follows : 


PEPPER, near this silent Grotto 

Thy fatr virtues lie confest, 
Fidelity thy leading motto, 

Warmth of friendship speak the rest 


Considerable ingenuity seems to have 
been exercised by the Duchess in finding 
names for her numerous pets, the repeti- 
tion of any one sobriquet being exceed 
ingly rare. Other dog-lovers may be 
glad to have the ‘ist as a help in pro 
viding names when those in common 
use fail; it certainly contains many 
novelties: “ Powske,” “Charles,” “ Nelson, 
“Mongo,” “Juno,” “Ponto,” “Grog, 
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“Finette,” “Nettle,” “ Fop,” “Cyrene,” 
“Cora,” “ Rover,” “Wagg,” “Caddes,” 
“Dash,” “Beauty,”“Nettie,”“ Diana,’“Nep- 
tune,”“Miss Tush,”“Joilly,”“Bess,”“ Muff,” 
“Fox,” “ Young Billy,” “ Billy,” “ Trini,” 
“Jack Venom,” “ Proserpina,” “ Phanor,” 
“Wousky,” “Cartouche,” Puff,”’“Crafty,” 
“Duche:s” “Jenny Gregry,” “ Prin- 
cess,” “ Mimia,” “Lyon,” “Gipsy,” “Mab,” 
“Jou-jou,” “ Blossam,” “Grill,” “ Jack,” 
“Palleasse,” “ Presto,” “ Julia,” “ Poor 
Devil,” “ Randney Rawla,” “ My 

Love,” “Care,” “Ned,” “ Fury, 
“Petit Cartouche,” “ Asa.” 

The historian of these dead 
dogs would find his labours 
materially lightered if he could 
happen on a copy of this strange 
list annotated by the Duchess’s 
own hand; in its absence he can 
only dimly imagine how far some 
of the names may be read as 
adjectives of character. What 
pride of appearance may be 
recorded by the name of “Fop”; 
what irony of fate by “ Poor 
Devil”; what thwarted affection 
by “My Love”! Itis noteworthy 
that the Duchess did not bestow 
her own Christian name on any 
of her pets, and that she left the 
“Frederick Augustus” of her 
husband severely alone. She 
probably needed nor desired no 
reminder of him! But what tales 
she could have told us of these 
dogs—tales such as would provide 
the Spectator with its favourite 
pabulum for countless issues. 


his bonds and speedily made his way 
home. As soon as his escape was dis- 
covered, the doctor sent a post-horse to 
the Duchess to apprise her of the loss, 
but in the meantime another post-horse 
was on its way to London bearing the 
news of “Cartouche’s” safe arrival home. 

It will be seen that none of the tomb- 
stones have any pretensions to sculptural 
beauty ; the shape of most of them is as 
monotonously repeated as the stock 








Every day they came to their 
levée in the mansion house, 
whereat the rewards were biscuits, 
cakes, and sweetmeats; and when ail- 
ments overtook them —which cannot 
have been infrequent when the diet is 
considered—they were packed off to 
the bracing air of bonnie Scotland. 
Only concerning one of these dogs has 
any fragment of history survived. “Car- 
touche” was threatened with blindness 
on one occasion, and was at once dis- 
patched to London for treatment. He 
was tied up in the surgery for safety, 
but, pining doubtless for Oatlands air, 
and freedom, and sweetmeats, he gnawed 


THE OATLANDS GROTTO 


design of a row of modern villas. The 
one or two exceptions only accentuate 
the uniformity of the rest. One of those 
exceptions was made in the case of the 
faithful “ Pepper,” whose virtues appear 
to have merited an extra curve in the 
top line of his headstone ; another be- 
came the reward of “Caddes,’ whose 
memorial bears the name of the departed 
on an oval-shaped tablet. But the most 
ornate stone of all is that which rests 
over the bones of “ Faithful Queenie,” 
but the glory of this monument is some- 
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what dimmed py the thought that it 
may be only a discarded capital from 
some Ionic column, for which no better 
use could be found. And, in any case, 
the Duchess of York deserves no credit 
for this departure from the regularity of 
her cemetery, for “ Faithful Queenie” is 
one of the more recent interments, she 
being a favourite dog of Sir William 
Drake, in whose possession these 
grounds were until a few years ago. 





THE DUCHESS OF YORK’S BATH-ROOM 


Short and simple as are the annals of 
this tiny graveyard, they can boast of 
at least one red-letter day. In March, 
1871, Queen Victoria paid a visit to 
Matlands, and no one who remembers 
the affection her Majesty has ever borne 
towards the canine race will be surprised 
to learn that on that occasion she ex- 
pressed a wish that the tombstones 
should be restored. This and kindred 
incidents must have been in the minds 
of the officials of the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association when, during the recent 


Jubilee celebrations, they presented an 
address to the Queen gratefully recog 
nising her Majesty’s “ personal sympathy 
with the speechless world” and her 
“tenderness towards all dumb creature 
Besides, do not the trees along the 
private walks round Osborne House 
overhang many memorials such as these 
at Oatlands Park? 

It must not be thought that the dogs 
cemetery exhausts the “ sights ” of Oat 
lands. The epitaph of “Pepper 
speaks of a “ silent grotto” near 
by, and the visitor has only to 
raise his eyes from the tomb- 
stone to understand the allusi 
A century and a-half ago the 


Duke of Newcastle fell a victim 
to the fashionable fad of bu 
ing grottos, and the amorphous 


structure which he caused to be 
erected still survives. And so 
it ought. When a man spends 
£40,000 on a_ buiiding 
deserves that it shall perpet 
his name for a few hu 
years. Legend asserts that 
entire structure was put toget! 
by two men, a father and 
and if that was the case it takes 
away some of the improbabi 
of the other statement to 
effect that it was twenty years 
in building. The grotto defies 
description in the ordinary terms 
of architecture; all that ca 
said in that vocabulary is that it 
has two storeys. 

First impressions may dé 
in favour of the apartment on 
the ground floor as being 1! 
most unique part of the ¢: 
Within these fantastic walls of 
spar and shells, and underneath t 
threatening points of these artif 
stalactites, the Duchess of York passed 
her lonely hours; and _ here, 
George IV., as Prince Regent, gave a 
lavish supper to the Emperor of | 
the King of Prussia, and other prin 
warriors, after the battle of Water 
Long since there were several strik 
pieces of sculpture here, but to-day 
attention is only arrested by a 
curious tables and rickety chairs. In its 
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present carpetless and rather earthy 
condition this unique chamber hardly 
rises to the reputation which its 
primary cost creates in the mind, 
but it is easy to imagine what a trans- 
formation it might undergo if it 
were placed for a few hours in the 
hands of an upholsterer with artistic 
tastes. 

Passing from the upper apartment of 
the grotto to the lower storey, the visitor 
finds that his first impressions have been 
unjust. A grotto is a fraud if not eerie, 
and it is only this dimly-lit lower floor 
which saves the Oatlands grotto from 
that sin. The first chamber is known as 
the Duchess of York’s bath-room, and 
here were performed the ablutions of 
those dogs which lie so quietly now in 
the graveyard outside. A _ winding 


passage leads from one corner of this 
apartment to the gaming saloon, where 
the visitor stumbles across the one 
association of the Duke of York with 
the grotto. It is not an enviable associa- 
tion. In this hidden chamber, where 
the light of the outer world struggles 
vainly with the inner darkness, where the 
perfumes of flowers and the songs of 
birds do not penetrate, the Duke 
squandered his inheritance on the gam- 
bler’s table. A few yards away there is 
a third apartment, a cave-like chamber 
such as might be the abode of genii able 
to restore the lost gold for the recom- 
pense of a human soul. As the pilgrim 
to this shrine reaches this limit of his 
quest he realises that no artist in weird 
sensations could have devised a more 
fitting climax. 





MY DOUBLE 


WHO is it takes my duties up when pleasant drowsiehead 
Blows down my lids and leaves me asleep upon my bed? 
Who is it takes my fallen pen and writes with tireless hand 


Things sweeter, wiser, tenderer than I can understand ? 


And is my double fair to see, or is she heavy-eyed ? 

And bears she flowers, or has she cast all gracious things aside 
Except the wild white poppies, most sad of flowers that grow— 
And what or where her dwelling, indeed I’m fain to know? 


And shall I ever see your face and look into your eyes, 
And learn which dream has left you sad, what waking made you wise? 
And shall [{ ever lift your veil and kind beneath it see 
Eyes that have smiled for Helen and wept Persephone ? 


Oh, sad and wise and gracious, will you put silence by, 

And tell me of your wanderings, and what wild islands lie 

In seas that you have sailed across to make sweet dreams for me, 
Out of the deeds I cannot do, the soul I cannot be? 


NORA HOPPER. 
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apparently proceeding from Geor- 

giana and her retriever puppies, 

and on sallying forth to discover 
the cause, I came on an excited and 
dishevelled group. Monty was holding 
up a damaged and bleeding ear with a 
half comic look of conscious pathos, 
Carlo was sitting on his hunkers barking 
in explanation, and Georgie, ablaze with 
anger, was contemplating Carlo. Georgie 
flushed and angry is a very pretty sight, 
and I had never seen her so angry or so 
pretty before. 

“Which was it, you or Carlo, that 
chewed Monty’s ear?” I inquired. 

“ Don't joke about it, Uncle Richard,” 
she answered shrilly; “they've nearly 
killed him.” 

Monty gave a faint moan to accentuate 
the extent of his sufferings. 

“ Poor little chap,” I said. “How did 
it happen?” 

“They went out for a little walk alone 
this morning,” she replied with fury, 
“and I suppose they strayed into Mr. 
Ashfield’s woods, and one of his keepers 
tried to shoot them.” 


{ HEARD a confused noise without, 


I examined Monty’s ear, and certainly 
there were a couple of shot holes in it. 

“1 don’t think he’s very much hurt, 
Georgie,” I said, comfortingly. 

“He’s only got two holes in his dear 
little ear,” Georgie blazed out in a cres- 
cendo of indignation ; “only two holes, 
because they couldn’t shoot straight. 

I wish I could kill them. I'd like to 
boil them. Brutes, brutes, brutes!” 

“Steady, Georgie, steady!” I said 
“You can’t expect them to allow stray 
dogs to wander about game preserves.” 

“ Brutes, brutes!” she repeated, “to 
shoot dogs that people love—little, little 
dogs like Monty—because they might 
make their wretched birds not tame 
enough to be hit easily—birds that they 
only want to kill and sell. _I’ll poison all 
their pheasants for them.” 

“ Georgie,” I interrupted, “don’t talk 
so wildly.” 

“And how can you talk as you're 
doing?” sheanswered savagely. “Haven't 
I seen Spot’s grave in the shrubbery?” 

That was certainly a home thrust. 
Poor old Spot! I fear that I had felt 
much as Georgiana was feeling when a 
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mangled terrier came crawling home to 
die years ago. Mr. Ashfield always pre- 
served his game strictly. Heis squire of 
the village of which my father is rector, 
and is in no way a desirable person. My 
father and he are barely on speaking 
terms, their opinions as to the duties of a 
landlord and a magistrate being mate- 
rially different. 

“Wouldn't it be better to do some- 
thing for Monty?” I suggested. 

“He’s nearly stopped bleeding,” she 
answered, “and I don’t think I’d better 
touch his ear, but I’m going to do some- 
thing for him. I'll go into the village 
and find out the coward’s name.” 

“ You'd better stay at home till you’re 
a little calmer, Georgie,” I observed. 

“Calmer,” she retorted. “Do you 
think I’m going to get calmer about it? 
I'll have my revenge for this. Brutes, 
brutes, brutes!” 

She disappeared into the house with 
Monty in her arms, and then I saw her 
swing off into the village. In about an 
hour she came back and threw herself 
on the grass beside me. 

“T’ve found him,” she said. “It’s the 
head keeper.” 

“How did you discover that?” I in- 
quired. 

“Do you think the people in the 
village wouldn't tell me?” Georgiana 
asked scornfully. “I heard it for certain 
from an under-keeper’s wife. She was so 
afraid I might suspect her husband.” 

“Has anything happened to the head 
keeper yet?” I said. 

“Nothing yet, except that I went to 
his cottage and told him what I thought 
of him,” she said. “ His wife told him 
some things, too, when she _ heard 
about it.” 

“But the unfortunate man was only 
doing his duty and obeying orders,” I 
answered. 

“That's what he tried to say,” 
Georgiana went on. “I asked him why 
he didn’t get a respectable employment 
like breaking stones on the road, and 
his wife said he hadn’t had orders to 
shoot Miss Georgie’s dogs.” 

“1 don’t suppose he knew they were 
yours,” I suggested. 

“I don’t think he did,” Georgiana 


admitted. “He says they were in the 
middle of a lot of ferns, but he oughtn’t 
to shoot anybody’s dogs. And I hope 
no one in the village will believe him. 
You see, people know Monty and Carlo 
nearly as well as they know me, and the 
keeper isn’t very popular even now.” 

“Are you going to get him boycotted?” 
I asked. 

“I’m going to talk about it a little,” 
she said sweetly. 

She must have devoted most of the 
afternoon to stirring up the indignation 
of her friends, and as the whole village 
is in love with Georgiana the task was 
probably an easy one ; at any rate, as I 
was smoking in the garden after dinner 
the keeper came up the drive with a 
rueful expression on his face. 

“Go away at once,” Georgie said 
severely. “How dare you come into 
decent people’s places! We don’t want 
murderers here.” 

“Please, Miss Georgie 
answered humbly. 

“T have told you to goaway,” Georgie 
reiterated. “I don’t want to talk to you. 
You're not fit to talk to.” 

“But I’m very sorry, Miss,” he said; 
“I can’t say no more. I didn’t know the 
dog was yours.” 

“I told you before, that makes no 
difference,” she answered inexorably. 

“Please, sir,” he said, turning to me, 
“can’t you speak to the young lady for 
me? _ I’ve had all the dirty little boys in 
the village shouting after me to-night, 
and down at the George not a soul would 
say a word to me.” 

“T have forbidden any friend of mine 
to know you,” Georgie answered. “Go 
away at once and shoot another fox if 
you want to amuse yourself.” 

“You've got no right to say a thing 
like that, Miss,” he said indignantly. 

“You shot a fox last week at Cole- 
thurst Spinney,” Georgie replied calmly. 
“I had it dug up this afternoon, and | 
know where it is now, in case I should 
decide to punish you further.” 

“You won't do that, Miss,” he pleaded, 
in evident alarm; “it would lose me my 
place.” 

“I haven’t decided yet,” she said 
judicially. 
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“Please, Miss——” he protested. 

“I told you to go,” she said finally. 

“I’m going,” he answered. “But don’t 
let the young lady be too hard on me, 
sir.” 

He disappeared dejectedly, and I sug- 
gested to Georgiana that her measures 
were somewhat drastic, and that if any- 
one was to blame it was Mr. Ashfield, 
and not the keeper. 

“QO! I won’t really tell about the fox,” 
she answered; “1 only want to give him 
a lesson. Isn’t it funny how people in 
the village get to know everything ?” 





“You certainly seem to have some 
efficient private inquiry agents,” I agreed. 
“ Bookie is the best of them,” she said. 

“Who may Bookie be?” I asked. 

“©, don’t you know Bookie?” she 
answered in surprise. “He’s the man 
who meets you on the road and says, 
‘Give me some money,’ and if you won't, 
says, ‘Give me something to eat,’ and if 
he doesn’t get anything, says, ‘Then 
give me in charge.’ He’s called Bookie 
because he used once to bind books.” 


“You cultivate the oddest friends.” | 
suggested. 

“I’ve tried to reform him,” Georgie 
explained. “I’ve made him promise to 
wash his face every day, but he will 
drink still.” 

In the course of a day or two, Monty's 
ear began to heal, though he still con- 
tinued to hold it up for inspection at 


“1 WANT TO GIVE HIM A LESSUN” 


every opportunity, and Georgie recovered 
her placidity. I suspected further de- 
velopments, however, for I noticed her 
reading one of my father’s legal manuals 
on the game laws, and she questioned 
me closely on the subject. When she 
discovered that the shooting of dogs was 
illegal, she inquired the reason of the 
practice, and I had none to give. 

I was strolling about the garden after 
breakfast a few days afterwards, when 
Georgiana approached and informed me 
that the keeper would probably appear 
shortly. 
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“ What have you done to him now?” 
I asked. 

“He'll be looking for his retriever,” 
she said mysteriously ; “ Mr. Ashfield’s 
going out shooting to-day.” 

“You haven’t stolen his dog, have 
you?” I inquired in trepidation. 

“Never mind what I’ve done, Uncle 
Richard,” she answered; “but please 
don’t interfere.” 

“T really can’t promise,” I said. 

Shortly afterwards the keeper appeared 
as she predicted, and produced a piece 
of paper inscribed with the words, “ You 
shot my dog.” 

“TI found this at the end of the dog’s 
chain this morning, sir,” he said. “I 
can’t find the dog, and I think the young 
lady must have been up to some of her 
tricks.” 

“Have you got the dog?” I asked. 

“ If you’re looking for a dog,” Georgie 
answered peacefully, “you'll find him 
buried in the potato bed. There's a 
spade there if you want to see for your- 
self.” 

“This isn’t true, sir, is it?” he asked 
blankly. 

“ Surely, Georgie——” I began, but I 
was interrupted by a surreptitious kick 
from her foot. 

“Go and look,” she said. “If he kills 
my dogs, why shouldn’t I kill his?” 

“I don’t think it can be true,” I 
answered, “ but we might investigate.” 

We went to the potato bed and found 
the spade and a diminutive grave. It 
contained the body of a retriever battered 
past recognition. 

“You see,” Georgie observed, “ when 
I try to kill a dog, I kill it thoroughly.” 

The keeper and | gazed on the corpse 
in horror. 

“T shall have to tell the Squire about 
this,” he said. “I don’t know what he'll 
say. It was a valuable dog.” 

“What have you been thinking of, 
Georgiana?” I asked again. 

“I should like you to tell Mr. Ash- 
field,” she answered. “Perhaps he'll 
know now what it feels like to have his 
dogs killed.” 

“Don’t blame me, Miss, for what 
happens,” he said, “but I’m afraid the 
Squire will be pretty angry.” 


“I hope so,” she said. 

The keeper left shaking his head, and 
I remonstrated indignantly with Geor- 
giana. She merely winked and bound 
me over not to tell my father. Subse- 
quently she went out for a protracted 
bicycle ride. In the afternoon she re- 
turned and haunted the garden in 
evident expectation of the advent of 
Mr. Ashfield. She was not disappointed, 
for shortly before dinner he drove up in 
a dog-cart. He was obviously in a 
towering passion, and he walked across 
the lawn towards Georgie and myself. I 
thought that there was something more 
in it than met the eye, and remained 
silent. 

“] suppose you know what I’ve come 
about ?” he said to us. 

“You've heard that your dog was 
killed ?” she answered. 

“ Have you any explanation to offer?” 
he inquired shortly. 

“O yes,” she said, “you ordered my 
dogs to be shot.” 

“If your dogs trespass in my covers 
they are treated like any other dogs,” he 
replied. “I hear you've been making 
mischief in the village, too, and I don’t 
intend to allow this kind of thing to go 
on. But I’m not going to bandy words 
with you; I shall discuss the matter 
with your grandfather.” 

“If your dogs trespass in our garden,” 
Georgiana cooed back, “they are treated 
like any other dogs.” 

“ Don’t be impertinent, my good girl,” 
he said, and went off towards the house. 

“Well, Georgie ?” I said. 

“I’m going to get the dog,” she 
answered. “ He's in the coach-house.” 

“Then that dead dog——?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Wasn't his dog,” she replied. “ Do 
you think I’m as bad as he is?” 

“ Hurry up, then,” I said. 

The situation had its points. Georgie 
returned with a large retriever, and we 
found my father and Mr. Ashfield en- 
gaged in a heated discussion. 

“Then if you won’t promise to have 
her thoroughly punished ” the latter 
thundered out as we came in. Georgie 
with a twinkle led the dog up to him 
and remarked sweetly: 
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“There’s your dog, Mr. Ashfield. 
Don’t let him trespass in our flower 
preserves again.” 

Mr. Ashfield gazed at the animal with 
a ferocious glare. 

“Then you’ve been making a fool of 
me?” he exclaimed. 

“O yes,” Georgie said sweetly. “It 
came off beautifully.” 

“ Are you going to allow your grand- 
daughter to behave like this ?” he asked 
my father angrily. 


“How was it managed?” I inquired, 
after a pause. 

“ Managed ?” Georgie explained. “0, 
it wasn't very hard. Bookie had rather 
a bother to get me a dead dog, but when 
I'd got that, of course I only had to ask 
someone to bring the keeper’s dog into 
our garden.” 

I hoped the vendetta was at an end. 
Georgie informed me that the village 
was much amused, and that she had 
taken her ban off the keeper. I think 
she would have been content with her 
revenge, but unfortunately a few days 


*“yoU’VE BEEN MAKING A FOOL OF ME” 





“If you had approached me as a 
gentleman,” my father said stiffly, “I 
might have expressed my regret. Under 
the circumstances I feel none.” 

“T understand,” he answered. “ It’s-a 
striking instance of heredity. Good- 
evening.” 

“Georgie, Georgie,” my father said 
softly, as he stalked out. 

“IT am not the least little bit sorry,” 
she answered, “and I don’t think you 
want me to be.” 

“Whatever provocation you receive, 
my child,” he said, “you ought to 
restrain yourself.” 


afterwards we were on the road with the 
puppies when we met Mr. Ashfield 
driving. As we passed, he leant out and 
cut the wretched little Monty savagely 
across the head with his whip. 

“My trick this time!” he shouted as 
he drove off. 

Georgie’s walking - stick went after 
him, but unluckily missed. She gathered 
the yelping little dog into her arms, and 
burst out crying. 

“Don’t mind, Georgie,” I said; “the 
man’s a cad, but Monty isn’t hurt much.” 

“It isn’t that,” she answered, wiping 
away her tears,“but why can’t I kill him?” 
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“He deserves to be killed,” I said; 
“but we can’t help it.” 

My father and I consulted seriously 
as to whether we should not attempt to 
take some legal measures in the matter, 
but eventually decided to drop the affair 
for the sake of peace. Georgie, strangely 
enough, was strongly against invoking 
the aid of the law, and evidently medi- 
tated other designs. If she chose to go 
up successfully against Mr. Ashfield, I 
had not the faintest objection; but I 
advised her to be careful. The only 
allusion she made to the subject was to 
inform me that Mr. Ashfield had a big 
shooting party on, and was entertaining 
Lord Pontifex, who is our county mag- 
nate. 

For some days she wandered about 
alone in a moody condition. Monty’s 
eye had developed inflammation, and 
Georgie breathed out fire and slaughter. 
The climax occurred very soon. I was 
informed by a messenger from the Hall 
that Georgie was in custody for killing 
game, and that Mr. Ashfield desired my 
father’s attendance. He, providentially, 
was out, and I went off alone. 

I found a dramatic scene in the library. 
Georgie was sitting contemplating Mr. 
Ashfield with scorn. He looked trium- 
phant and amused, and Lord Pontifex 
and another man were interested spec- 
tators. On a table was a dead pheasant 
and what I recognised as an old air-gun 
of mine. Georgie glanced at me radiantly 
as I came in. 

“Well, Mr. Inglis,” Mr. Ashfield 
remarked, “I’m afraid our poaching 
principles have been carried a little too 
far to-day. I’ve caught your promising 
niece in flagrante delictu.” 

“ Delicto!” Georgie interjected ; and the 
two others laughed. 

“I’ve been made a fool of once,” he 
went on, “ but——” 

“It seems to have lasted,” Georgie 
remarked. 

“Silence, child!” he said. “Now, the 
question is whether | am to prosecute or 
not ?” ; 

“Are you certain of the facts?” I 
inquired. 

“Certain?” he answered. “Why, Lord 
Pontifex and myself found her in my 


covers with the pheasant in her posses- 
sion. Now, | don’t want to be too hard 
on the child—or your father. I shall 
be content with an apology from them 
both, and a promise that the child’s folly 
shall cease.” 

“You won't get any apology from 
me,” Georgie answered. “You'd better 
take care, because you're going to be 
made a fool of again.” 

“What do you mean?” he inquired 
angrily, but apprehensively. 

“There,” she answered gravely, “is 
the receipt for the pheasant; I bought it 
two days ago, and, if you look at the air- 
gun, you'll find it won’t work. It’s been 
broken for years.” 

His look of bewildered fury was 
ludicrous when investigation confirmed 
her assertions. The other two men burst 
out laughing. 

“She’s too much for you, Ashfield,” 
Lord Pontifex remarked. “It’s a very 
pretty little hoax indeed. You'd better 
discharge her without a stain on her 
character.” 

“I’m not going yet,” Georgie remarked 
with rising colour. “I didn’t come here 
only to play practical jokes on him 
He’s not fit to be treated as well as that. 
Lord Pontifex, are you a gentleman?” 

“Pooh! take the mischievous imp 
away,” Mr. Ashfield interrupted. 

“No, | want to hear what the little 
lady has to say,” the other answered. 
“Yes, my dear, I hope I’m a gentleman.” 

“| heard you were,” Georgie went on. 
“ That’s why I took care that you should 
be with him when he caught me._ I want 
to tell you about that man. I have two 
little retriever puppies. He gave orders 
that they should be shot.” 

“I did nothing of the kind,” Mr. Ash- 
field said contemptuously. “They were 
straying in my covers, and one of them 
had his ear touched.” 

“I don’t have pet dogs shot myself,” 
Lord Pontifex said drily, “but it’s a 
custom of the county, and you'll have to 
put up with it, my dear.” 

“ That’s only the beginning. Then I 
pretended that I’d killed a dog of his— 
a dog he never looks at except when he 
wants to kill things—and he asked 
grandpa to have me beaten—have me 
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beaten for it,” she said, with quivering lip. 

Lord Pontifex and the other man 
eyed him curiously and he tried to put 
it off. 

“O, that was a mere joke,” he said. 

‘A joke? What a funny joke,’ she 
answered contemptuously. “ And I sup- 
pose the rest was a joke. Lord Pontifex, 
that contemptible brute of a man met 
my little dogs on the road and in revenge 
whipped one over the head. He'll very 


“My dear little girl, Mr. Ashfield is 
my host,” Lord Pontifex answered 
quietly, “and I think you had better go 
away now.” 

“ But he'll kill my little dogs for this,” 
Georgiana said. “You can stop him if 
you like. Please stop him.” 

“Will you be good enough to take the 
little virago away, sir?” Mr. Ashfield 
said savagely. 

“ Ashfield,” Lord Pontifex remarked 





‘‘IT HAD BEEN BROKEN FOR YEARS” 


likely be blind. Was that a joke? Ask 
him, Lord Pontifex. Was that a joke?” 

“Is this a fact, Ashfield?” he inquired 
coldly. 

“O, I didn’t mean to hurt the little 
beast,” the other said. “I may have 
flicked it in passing.” 

“Ts that true, Uncle Richard?” she 
said. 

“I don’t agree with Mr. Ashfield,” I 
said. “I happened to be there.” 

“What do you think of him now?” 
Georgie said triumphantly. 


gravely, “you hear what Miss Inglis 
says?” 

“T won’t touch her dogs,” Mr. Ashfield 
snorted. 

“You needn’t be afraid about them. 
Good-bye, Miss Inglis,” the other said, 
holding out his hand. 

I had expected Georgie to be boister- 
ously triumphant on the way home, but 
she was strangely silent and meditative. 
Most of the evening she spent crying 
softly to Monty and Carlo. Georgiana 
is a most complicated piece of machinery. 
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II—BELT AND UMBRELLA MAKING 


“* How long,” they say, *‘how long, O cruel nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart — 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 
Our blood splashes upwards, O our tyrants, 
And your purple shows your path ; 
But the child’s sob curseth deeper in the silence 
Than the strong man in his wrath!” 


series of visits to one single district, 

where children are handed over at 

a tender age to all the miseries of 
wage-earning, may lead one to exag- 
gerated opinions as to the prevalence of 
child-labour. But the existence of this 
mind-numbing slavery is only proved 
by careful examination into individual 
cases. No one case is like another, but 
the circumstances, as well as the effect 
upon the children themselves, are sadly 
similar. Last month the article on the 
lives led by little match-box and fancy 
box-makers, their incessant labour and 
their meagre earnings, showed only one 
source of the horrible tribute which 
Mammon draws from the East End— 


iy may very justly be urged that a 


a tribute that is sucked from the very 
being of the poorest poor. There are 
other sources, equally saddening, equally 
remunerative for the employer, and 
equally ill-paid for the employed. And 
of these belt and umbrella making, in 
point of hard work and wretched pay- 
ment, stand side by side with box- 
making. 

Belt-making is not confined to one 
particular district, and, like many other 
trades in the East End, is followed both 
in factories and the home. But, un- 
fortunately for the children, the mothers 
and elder sisters employed in the work- 
shops bring work to their miserable 
homes after the factory hours are over, 
and by dint of the whole family labouring 
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steadily for hours will take back a goodly 
number of dozen the next morning. 
Since there is a constant demand for 
these belts—they are chiefly for ladies’ 
wear—the manufacturer is always will- 
ing to give the women almost as many 





are of far greater value in dealing with 
a subject of this kind than the making 
of mere statements, however true the, 
may be, and the following facts which 
were investigated by the writer are 
typical of what happens in countless 


*“*?WELVE DOZEN BELTS” 


as they care to take when their day’s 
work is done. The price paid for a 
dozen belts, to which the buckle, clasp 
and slide must be sewn, in the case of 
ribbon or elastic bands, and eyelet-holes 
placed when the bands are of leather, is 
Jive-farthings a dozen! Actual instances 


families in the dingy streets of Eastern 
London. 

A girl of fifteen, after working for ten 
hours in a belt factory, reached he! 
home at half-past six, bringing with her 
twelve dozen belts. In the four-roomed 


house in which she lived with her mother 
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and sister, the latter a girl of nine, there 
were three other families, each occupying 
' one room. It was imperative that these 
twelve dozen belts should be taken, fully 
completed, to the factory the next morn- 
ing, so the girl going to each of the three 
rooms persuaded a child from each 
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family to help her and her little sister, 
or rather told their parents that she 
had this work to do. That the children 
should go to her assistance for the sake 





1 of their share in the total price fetched 

by the belts was looked upon as only 
1 a natural, proper and ordinary circum- 
stance. So at half-past six these five 
r children sat down to work. The eldest 


of them had been making belts all day ; 


“THE CHILD WORKED ON RESOLUTELY” 


another of fourteen had also done a 
day’s work in a factory ; the third, aged 
eleven, had been making match-boxes 
from the early morning ; and of the re- 
maining two, aged respectively nine and 
ten, one had had the charge of several 
younger brothers and sisters in the 











intervals of going to school, and the 
other had been helping her mother in 
sewing trousers, which she had had to 
carry to the tailor’s shop when they were 
completed. Each one of these children 
was utterly weary, but there were the 
pile of belts—in this instance strong 
elastic, which had to be stretched before 
it could be pierced by a needle—the 
piles of buckles, slides, and clasps, and 
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the chance of earning a few pence. 
They worked in the room of the girl 
who had brought home the belts, and 
when it became dark a guttering candle 
was placed upon the table, by the feeble 
light of which they still stitched on. For 
four hours these five children never moved 
save to take up a fresh belt from the 
table, to throw a completed one upon the 
rapidly increasing pile upon a tumble- 
down chair, or to pass the thread, which 
they had to provide themselves. At 
half-past ten the gross were completed, 
which meant that the work had been 
done at the rate of three dozen an hour, 
and the next morning the factory-girl 
received one shilling and threepence for 
their night’s labour! Therefore, for four 
hours’ continuous stitching upon stiff 
material, and for four hours’ sitting in 
one position with aching backs and 
burning eyes, each child received the 
sum of threepence, a payment that is at 
the rate of three-farthings an hour. 

It is not necessary to dilate upon this 
truly terrible instance, since the facts 
speak for themselves: and such an occur- 
rence as this is so common in the lives 
of belt-makers that it has come to be 
regarded as an essential feature of their 
industry. 

Apropos of belt-making, there is one 
scene, lighted upon in a casual stroll 
through one of those streets so common 
in the East End that are virtually 
markets, that is indelibly stamped upon 
the writers mind. It was a narrow 
street with three-storied houses upon 
either side, their grey brick fronts 
covered with greasy dirt and the grime 
of years. Each pavement was lined with 
stalls, chiefly given up to the sale of fish 
and fruit and vegetables, leaving only a 
narrow space in the middle of the road- 
way that was littered with offal, with 
fish scales and rotting refuse. In the 
broader and cleaner streets from which 
this market opened the sun was shining, 
but here a drab pall seemed to rest upon 
the house-tops. The pavement was 
crowded with slatternly women with 
filthy heads of tousled and unkempt 
hair, chaffering with the stall-keepers, 
whose hands, clothes, and face bore 
unmistakable signs of the avocation 


they tollowed; hulking brutes of men 
lounged in the roadway, their hands 
in their pockets, incorrigible idleness 
stamped all over them; and above al] 
the shouting of coarse and raucous 
voices and the perpetual movement of 
the crowd there was the stifling, pesti- 
lential smell that comes from entrails, 
little heaps of which were lying upon 
every fishmonger’s stall. Above all this 
a little girl was busily sewing belts at an 
open window. She wasa pale-faced little 
soul, with large blue eyes and fair hair, 
and could not possibly have been more 
than ten. The earnestness and concen- 
tration with which she worked were 
pitiful. In the gutter immediately under 
the window were three great fish heads 
surrounded by a swarm of flies, and the 
stench at this part of the street was 
insupportable, but the child worked 
on resolutely. Never once did she 
raise her head to take even a pass- 
ing glance at the perpetually changing 
sordidness of the roadway below, with 
its appalling language and _throat- 
tightening smells—all wafted through 
the heavy air to the window; but she 
did not seem to be conscious of them. 
It was a pathetic sight, this little child 
slaving hour after hour in such an atmo- 
sphere, morally and physically shocking 
beyond telling; and, let her fingers stitch 
and bend the leather as quickly as they 
might, she could not possibly make more 
than a dozen belts in an hour—generally 
less—and five-farthings is the payment 
per dozeii. Her wan little face, dishgured 
by a livid weal upon one cheek, was 
more affecting than all the scenes of 
misery in the quieter streets, and one 
longed to snatch her from her death-trap 
of a window, and, hurrying her to the 
fresh green fields, place her in the lush 
grass and cry: “This is God’s world and 
this is God’s sunshine!” and teach her 
to make daisy chains with the poor little 
aching fingers that had sewn innumerable 
belts. But however deeply one’s heart 
may be stirred by the unspoken cry of 
these little workers, one is powerless, 
for Mammon is omnipotent, and it !s 
the unwritten law in these classes that 
children must add to the general wages 
at the earliest possible age. 
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“‘ON A SUMMER EVENING” 


As regards umbrella work, children 
are practically always employed by their 
parents, although girls over the age of 
thirteen are given work by the factories. 
Che wages for this industry and for its 
accessories are as miserably low as any 
other. When her day’s toil is over, a 
woman will bring a dozen umbrellas 


home to finish before the next morning, 
The framework, the stick, and the cover, 
already sewn together by other operators 
for a miserable remuneration, are given 
her, and she has to sew rosettes round 
the hole through which the stick passes, 
both inside and outside ; then every rib 
has to be sewn in two or three places ta 
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the cover, as well asat the end. A glance 
at the inside of an opened umbrella will 
show the amount of work required, and 
for this the payment is one shilling and 
sevenpence a dozen umbrellas, the 
worker providing her own thread. On 
hot summer evenings it is no uncommon 
thing to find the back-yards of some 





MAKING UMBRELLA TASSELS 


of the houses filled with women and 
children sewing at the umbrella frames 
most industriously, two little ones work- 
ing, perhaps, on one umbrella. What 
amount of work the children have already 
done in the day does not affect the 
matter in the least; the umbrellas must 
be finished, and if a dozen can be com- 
pleted in an evening they all go to bed 
happy. And to what a bed! Father, 
mother, and sometimes as many as five 
children all packed like sardines in 
a box on the mass of rags, filthy 


sheets, and coverings that they call a 
bed; and all so weary and worn out 
with the long hours of labour that 
no discomfort or lack of air keeps 
them awake. 

One and sevenpence a dozen for 
sewing the covers upon umbrellas that 
perhaps sell for half-a-guinea each in the 
shops, is not a princely wage, but with 
the help of their children and the per- 
petual overtime, some of the workers at 
this trade declare that it is better paid 
than most; but the making of the 
rosettes and the tassels that are sold 
with every umbrella is done at starva- 
tion wages. Tassels are paid for at the 
rate of three-farthings a dozen, and one 
particular girl who has been in an 
umbrella factory for a year and is now 
fifteen years of age, can only make a 
dozen tassels in fifty-five minutes. She 
works ten hours a day, and, consequently, 
earns sevenpence-halfpenny a day, or 
three shillings and fourpence three- 
farthings a week. This pittance she 
naturally increases by home work, as 
she is a lodger in a family whose home 
consists of one tiny room, and has to 
support herself. A heap of unravelled 
silk is placed before each girl, and as she 
has to pull out every strand before she 
can even begin to make the tassel, the 
time the work takes can be imagined. 
The elastic bands that go round the 
umbrella when it is rolled up are paid 
for at the rate of one penny a dozen, and 
in some places the same price is paid for 
the same number of rosettes. This in- 
dividual girl walks two miles from her 
home to the factory, and when she returns 
at night her fingers are so sore that she 
can scarcely use them, but after she has 
had a meal, consisting chiefly of bread, 
she works steadily on through the evening 
so that she may supplement her wretched 
earnings. Saturday afternoons, the 
greater part of Sunday, and all Bank 
Holidays are passed in the same manner 
—work, work, always work, that she may 
perpetually stand upon the very verge 
of starvation. 
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of the race. 
brow, no spirit-light in his eyes: only 
that dull, brutish animality which comes 
from indulgence of brute appetites. 

He ate his lonely dinner in silence, 
and went into the smoking-room pre- 
occupied and gloomy. A waiter brought 
him one of the evening newspapers with 
his coffee and liqueur, but he left it on of that theatrical season. 
the table unopened. For the first time 
in many years the result of a day’s 
racing failed to interest him; he sat so, by saying: 
silently trying to unravel his muddy 
thoughts, exercising his neglected mind 
for the first time since he gave up all 
idea of trying to understand the mys- 
teries of mathematics and the puzzles 
of grammar-books, struggling vainly to 
marshal the pros and cons in an all- 
important case which Fate had incon- 
veniently thrust upon his notice. 


A Lady of Quality 


WRITTEN BY E. 


over his arm, lighted a cigarette, 


was a big, coarse, 


ton would call Love. 
to imagine himself desperately and 
whole-heartedly in love with Guinevere 
Venn, the rage of London, the queen of 
comic opera; and, in his own fashion, 
which will not bear analysis, this was 
undoubtedly a fact. Lavish gifts and his going to refuse me, are you?” 

most killing blandishments had failed to “No, not you; but your baits, yes! 
win for him any encouragement from the 
charming actress; there was an indefinite 
unit in the aggregate of her nature 


vulgar 


H. BEGBIE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN H. BACON 





ORD ARCHERTON, only son 
of the most noble the Marquis 


He was pleased 


creature, 


+ 


which kept all admirers, and especially which you're not, are you?” 


Lord Archerton, at arm’s length. What 
that unit was my lord was endeavour- 
of Leusedon, threw a light coat ing to fathom. She was a flirt, she 
smoked cigarettes, drank champagne, 
and having given himself a parting and honoured  race-meetings with 
glance of admiration in the looking-glass, her presence. Religion? Impossible! 
descended the stairs of his chambers and 
drove to a famous sporting club. He What was he todo? Towin her love 
there was but one course open to him— 
approaching his twenty-sixth year; and marriage! It was a huge sacrifice, and 
despite a healthy, tanned complexion, 
he looked but a sickly, dissolute specimen 


Virtue? Questionable! Pride? Absurd! 


appalled the dissolute bachelor ; besides, 
there was his mother to be considered, 
There was no intellectin his and his position. But he was not a man 
to allow even a mother’s happiness to 
stand in the way of his desires, and 
therefore when he entered Miss Venn’s 
presence two hours later there was no 
thought in his mind of Lady Leusedon, 
no thought save an overwhelming desire 
to possess and own the captivating comet 


So he told her that he loved her, and 
wound up, lighting a cigarette as he did 


“You see, though you're a doosid sight 
better-looking than me, and a thund’ring 
good gel too, while I’m a wrong ‘un all 
over, still, you'll get some advantage out 
of the business: you’ll be Lady Archer- 
ton to start with, and after that Mar- 
chioness of Leusedon—and those are 
honours, Guin, which many a bally dook’s 
daughter would give her soul to possess.” 
It was a question of what Lord Archer- “J daresay,” Miss Venn_ replied, 
laughing lightly and flicking the ash 
from her cigarette upon her dessert- 
plate; “but I’m not a duke’s daughter!” 

“What!” he exclaimed, glancing with 
horrified eyes into the calm face of the 
woman he loved, “you’re—you're not 


wouldn’t marry you if I didn’t love you, 
not if you were the richest and greatest 
aristocrat in the whole British Peerage— 
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He looked up with an astonished light 
in his eyes. 

“And you do love me, Guin?” 

“Yes,” she answered gaily, “I love you 
lots. You're a bit wild and a good bit 
foolish, but you’re awfully generous and 
good-hearted. After a month or two 
you'll settle down into a model husband, 
and we'll enjoy our lives far more than 
all the pompous old peers and peeresses 
in the kingdom. Now,” she added, rising 
from her chair, “you shall put me into 


beautiful, very sweet,.and always bright 
and vivacious. He, delighted with the 
novelty, seldom left her side for half an 
hour, and walking, driving, riding or 
boating, they were inseparable. She 
hung his smoking-room with sporting 
prints, and conformed to his elementary 
tastes in every conceivable manner. She 
expressed no desire for introductions 
into patrician circles, nor for the gaiety 
and intoxication of London existence ; 


’ 


with her quiet, rural, modest little life 
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‘““AND YOU DO LOVE ME?” 


my brougham, and then you must go 
straight home and dream of the wedding.” 

“But you'll let me drive back with you 
to-night, dear?” he asked eagerly and in 
a disappointed tone. 

She shook her head and smiled prettily 
but almost sternly. 

“You must learn to obey, Archie!” she 
said. And he followed her out of the 
room. 

Some months afterwards they were 
married, and in a charming little cot- 
tage on the outskirts of London these 
two human beings commenced the ex- 
periment of marriage. She was very 


she seemed more than content, almost 
grateful. He bought her rare birds to 
put in a model aviary, beautiful bantams 
for her poultry yard,and handsome dogs 
for her kennels. [n return she devised 
charming dinners for her lord, sang 
comic songs to him, and listened to al! 
his utterances with the eagerness and 
reverence of a disciple for his Master. 
Then he began to make jaunts to 
London on his own account ; once again 
tried his luck with the bookmakers, 
renewed acquaintances at his club, and 
even called upon his mother when he 
knew Lord Leusedon was out. But he 
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always returned to his wife, treated her 
civilly and kindly, but without that 
warmth of affection which characterised 
the first months of his married life. 

One afternoon as he sat with his 
mother, the old lady, albeit unintention- 
ally, sowed in his dull mind the seed of 
jealousy. He had been telling her how 
good Lady Archerton was, and how she 
never complained although he often left 
her alone for a whole day. 

“I only hope,” Lady Leusedon said 
sadly, “that your wife will realise her 
position, and in these long hours of 
loneliness not beguile her time with the 
ordinary diversions of an actress.” 

“What do you mean, mother? I 
don’t quite understand !” 

“My dear boy, I only caution you 
against neglecting Lady Archerton too 
much. She is a woman; and one, 
moreover, who has been used to a life 
of frivolity and excitement. She must 
find the hours hang very heavily at 
times, and in such moments she may be 
tempted to receive visitors—people who 
knew her, perhaps flirted with her when 
she x 

Lord Archerton burst out laughing, 
and caught up his mother’s hand rather 
boisterously, but kissing it reverently. 

“She's as true as a bishop’s wife!” he 
exclaimed heartily; “and when you 
know her, mother, you'll say there’s not 
a better, kinder, sweeter, simpler little 
woman in all the wide world! There, 
what d’ye think of that for a catalogue 
of virtues ?” 

The old lady smiled prettily on the 
big, coarse son, so unlike her, and so 
totally different from the son of her 
desires, and then she warned him that his 
fatherwould besoon appearing,and giving 
him a bank-note bade him good-bye. 

As he left the house it occurred to him 
that he was neglecting his wife, and 
contrary to his custom he hailed a pass- 
ing hansom and directed the man to the 





cottage outside London. It was a long: 


drive, but he arrived home at five o'clock, 
and thoughts of the quiet afternoon 
teas of his early married life crossed his 
mind as he threw open the front door, 
and entered the cottage. Standing in 
the hall he called out cheerily : 


“Guin, old gel! Can you give mea 
cup of tea?” 

There was no answer, but in a moment 
a servant came from the back regions 
and informed him that her Jadyship was 
out and had been gone over two hours. 

He went into the drawing-room and 
sat down. It was bitterly cold outside, 
and the bright fire danced and leapt as 
though conscious of its own great com- 
fort and luxury, casting ghostly shadows 
on the walls covered with pictures and 
dainty brackets holding elegant little 
china bric-a-brac. He sat and looked 
into the burning heart of that fire with 
knitted brows and firm-pressed lips. 
Something was troubling him, some 
dim, uncertain devil haunting his mind 
and laughing at his peace derisively. 
The fire gave him no comfort; it only 
mocked him. He shuddered once or 
twice, and a curse in his throat seemed 
to choke him. He was sitting in this 
posture when she returned. He did not 
move or turn away from the fire, but sat 
glaring sullenly into the flames. She 
had tramped a mile from the station, 
and came into the room with her furs 
thrown back and a flush overspreading 
her face. She started when she saw 
him. 

“Why, Archie! is it you?” she cried. 

“Were you expecting anybody else?” 
he asked, bitterly. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Let me ask another question: Where 
have you been?” 

“To London.” 

“ What for?” 

“To see the shops and make a few 
purchases;” then she came to where he 
was sitting, laid a hand upon his shoulder, 
and looked pleadingly into his eyes. 

“You aren’t angry, are you, Archie? 
You don’t have any horrid thoughts 
about me, do you?” 

He looked up, and saw that there 
was the suggestion of tears in her eyes. 
He drew up a chair and placed a stool 
for her feet. 

“ No, of course not,” he said, “only | 
was very disappointed to find you out 
when I came back, early on purpose, 
because I wanted to have one of our 
good old teas together, Guin.” 
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She got up eagerly, hastily. 

“You shall have it now, you dear old 
boy,” and she hurried out of the room. 

* * * * 

Six weeks later, when Lord Archerton 
was wasting his time and 
money once again in riotous 
living, he happened to be in 
the neighbourhood of Pimlico 
doing business with a not very 
pleasant Jew. While the son 
of fsrael was pointing out 
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certain reasons for his financial proposals 
Lord Archerton stood at the window 
gloomily and dejectedly. Suddenly he 
started. From one of the houses oppo- 
site stepped no less a person than Lady 
Archerton, who, after glancing somewhat 
nervously up the road, hurried into a 
hansom waiting at the door, and drove 
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in the direction of Victoria 
Station. For a moment or two Lord 
Archerton stood in doubt, then, to 
the consternation of the Jew, he seized 
up his hat, and, murmuring something 
atout a pressing 
engagement, rushed 
from the room and 
tore after his wife. 
Save her own han- 
som in the dim dis- 
*, tance, there was no 
4 ~ diggs 
} cab in sight, so he 

/ ran as fast as he 
was able towards 
Victoria. He 
arrived just in time 
to see his train dis- 
appearing 
the station, and as 
no doubt that train 
contained Lady 
Archerton, his 
wrath was as furious 
as his jealousy. He 
cursed bitterly, and 
with all the inten- 
sity of impotence, 
finally making the 
best of a bad busi- 
ness by hailing a 
hansom, and once 
again driving to his 
cottage at an hour 
earlier than was his 
wont. 

She rose, inno- 
cently and happily, 
as he entered the 
room, but seeing 
the look in his eyes 
she quailed slightly, 
and a flush of fear 
overspread her face. 
He regarded her 
sternly and cruelly, 
feeling in his heart 
half-ashamed of his jealousy. 

“What were you doing in Pimlico?” 
he said coldly. 

She came to him. 

“O, Archie, you don’t suspect me! 
For Heaven’s sake don’t torture me with 
the thought that you doubt my virtue, 
that you think a woman who soon will 
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be the mother of your child could be 
wicked, false, and r 

She burst into tears, and fell at his 
feet. 

“What has put these thoughts in 
your heart, Archie? Don’t you realise, 
don’t you understand that I love you 
with all my soul: that I could not wrong 
you, and then every evening smile into 
your eyes with the innocence of a pure 
woman? OQ, for the sake of God, learn 
to trust me! Learn to believe that I 
honour you and your good name: that 
I am living down my sordid, wretched 
past——” 

He caught her in his arms, and kissed 
her on the brow; shame, repentance, 
contrition of heart, mind, and soul 
sweeping away all his jealousy, all his 
doubt. 

“ Forgive me, dear old Guin! I’m a 
brute, unworthy of you, and not fit to 
wait on your every wish. I’m worried 
about affairs. The guv’nor’s dying, and 
the thought of you and me having to take 
our place—you know what I mean, old 
gel—makes me jealous and a con- 
temptible wretch.” 

“ | understand, Archie; I quite under- 
stand. I will strive to be worthy of the 
honour that may soon be mine ; and, 
Archie, I pray God that your mother 
will learn some day to love me, or, if that 
is impossible, not to despise me.” 

7 * . 





* 


It was not many weeks after, that 
Archerton, having received a tardy for- 
giveness from the Marquis just prior to 
that illustrious peer’s exit from this 
fleeting scene, and having comforted his 
mother as well as he was able, hurried 
back to the cottage in order to acquaint 
Guin Venn that she was now Marchioness 
of Leusedon. 

She was absent when he arrived, and 
sitting idly waiting for her return the 
old jealousies rose in his mind, and 
attacked him with venomous force. 
Was she—the woman who was to take 
his mother’s honours, who was to carry 
on the traditions of the family—worthy 
of the trust? Good God! was she aban- 
doned? The moments flew by as his 
tortured soul dwelt upon words she had 
spoken, visits she had mysteriously paid 


to London in his absence, and her un- 
complaining patience during the long 
period of his neglect. Had she a lover ? 
Some low acquaintance of stage-life, 
some coarse plebeian who, with her, was 
laughing at his blindness! He got up 
and walked to and fro, glaring at the 
furniture as though they were so many 
grinning lovers of his wife. Then he 
suddenly stopped short opposite her 
davenport. She always kept it locked. 
He had never looked inside since the 
day he had bought it for her. Some- 
thing told him to burst it open, 
and, without pausing to reflect, he 
seized up a little silver stiletto lying 
on the outside and forced the lock. 
The first thing that greeted his eyes 
was a bundle of his own letters, 
written to her a year ago. Then he took 
up two little books, cheaply bound and 
much worn. One was a French gram- 
mar, the other a book on etiquette. Both 
had been marked here and there, and it 
was apparent that they had been used 
and studied very lately. In the French 
grammar was a telegram placed as a 
marker. He opened it and read: Don't 
expect me till eleven, Archie. He put 
the crumpled paper back, and almost 
unconsciously found himself reading 
through a column of idioms and won- 
dering why she was troubling her head 
with such superfluous culture. 

A servant roused him, bringing in a 
telegram. He tore open the envelope 
eagerly, fearfully. It was very brief 
Come at once, it said, and there was an 
address in Pimlico, followed by the one 
name he loved so much—Guzn / 

To obey her he was obliged to order 
his own dog-cart, there being no train 
for some time. During the long drive, 
as they gradually left market-gardens 
and hedges behind and approached 
nearer and nearer to the great wonder- 
ful city before them, he exchanged no 
word with the groom, but kept his sullen, 
moody eyes fixed upon the cob that 
strained to increase his pace and pricked 
his sharp-pointed ears at the shadows in 
the road. The lights were appearing in 
the distance, the flush of London was 
slowly creeping across the dark, moon- 
less skies. It was co'd and very calm; 
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the distant subdued roar of London, 
gradually deepening on the air, was not 
without harmony: a charming night for 
a drive. But poor Archerton looked 


back upon that excursion with no plea- 
sure, no regret. 

He found the house in Pimlico, the 
one from which he had seen her hurry 
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away a few weeks since, and the door 
was opened to him by a woman dressed 
in tawdry finery, whose age was, perhaps, 
just over fifty. She was in a half-drunken 
condition, and ogled Archerton in a hor- 
rible manner without uttering a word. 
He glared angrily at her, and was 
about to remonstrate, when a door 
= and a young man approached 
im. 


“You are the husband?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Yes,” Archerton answered. 

“I am sorry to tell you there is no 
hope. The child died at once, some 
three hours ago, and she is sinking 
rapidly , 

“Who do you mean?” Archerton said, 

in a voice of awful ex- 





-_ pectancy. 
“Your wife, Mrs. 
Archerton.” 
“May I see her—I 
must see her! Look 


here, she must not die: 
send for a_ specialist, 
send for the best doc- 
tors in London; she is 
not Mrs. Archerton, but 
the Marchioness of 
Leusedon, and by God 
she shall not die!” 

“Hush! hush!” the 
doctor said; “ you must 
be quiet. The lady is 
beyond all hope of re 
covery. If you wouid 
see her alive, you must 
come now. The shock 
of watching her father’s 
death, a horrible death 
of delirium tremens, was 
the cause of her pre- 
mature——” 

Archerton did not 
wait to hear more, but 
hurried into the room. 
She stretched out two 
feeble white arms. 

“Archie!” she whis 
pered. 

“Guin,dear old Guin!” 
and he burst into a 
passion of tears, falling 
at her bedside, his hot 
brow lying upon her hands. 

“I came to nurse him, my father,” she 
whispered ; “I did not dare to tell you 
of him: he was not a good man. My 
mother was—was—was drunk when he 
died ; she is a horrible woman. I have 
sent them money, Archie, but I never 
let them think that I did not hate their 
horrid lives. 1 did not want you to 
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know that I had such low parents; it 
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was wicked, I suppose, to be ashamed of 
my own father and mother.” She paused 
for a moment, and then kissed him 
tenderly, smiling sadly into his heavy 
eyes. “My baby, our baby, Archie 
dear, is dead. And before I die I want 
to tell you something. When you found 
me away in London I was learning 
french and English at a private house 
in Kensington, because | didn’t want 
our child to grow up and be ashamed 
of its mother. I was afraid to tell 
you: I thought you might laugh. 
Archie, I have been true to you, and 
I have really, really loved you. Don't 
doubt me now, will you?” She 
smiled, imploring forgiveness, and 








raised her head from the pillow to 
kiss him. 

He did not speak to her, but he placed 
his great strong arms round her poor, 
fragile body, and looked into her eyes 
with the penitence of a soul overflowing 
with tears. He was a coarse, depraved 
reprobate, she only a singer in comic 
opera; but somehow, in that intense 
moment each appeared to the other 
simply and only as an immortal soul, 
and as she slipped slowly from his fierce, 
passionate embrace into the life beyond 
this heated, artificial scene, he called 
after her departed soul in a voice of 
great agony, and stretched out imploring 
hands to detain her upward flight. 
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The Rocking-Stones of Cornwall 


WRITTEN BY ARCHIBALD S. HURD. 
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CATTERED over 
the wild places of 
Great Britain are 
many logan or rock- 
ing-stones, and time 
was when they were 
of even greater in- 
terest than they are 
to-day. They may 
be found in York- 
shire, Derbyshire, 
Lancashire, Devonshire, Cornwall, Wales, 
and even Scotland and Ireland. But 
they are particularly numerous in the 
extreme western peninsula, and not even 
the most casual tourist can “do” the 
county of Tre, Pol and Pen without 
becoming acquainted with one or more 
of these stones. Not so many years ago 
these logans had strange tales to tell of 
the Druids, those mystic priests of the 
early Britons; and antiquarians young 
and old were so industrious in formu- 
lating theories on the most gauze-like 
hypotheses that at length quite a romance 
hung round these ancient relics, and the 
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imaginative could in their minds rehearse 
the strange scenes which were supposed 
to have occurred round them. We have 
reason to quarrel with those stern investi- 
gators who have gradually undermined 
all these theories until they have fallen 
to the ground, like the proverbial pack of 
cards, in sad confusion. 

There is no doubt that, before history 
was, these logan-stones were regarded 
with the utmost veneration. Their very 
name tells their story. The word to 
“log””—meaning “to move to and fro” — 
is related to the Irish “logh”—divine 
essence. A logan-stone was evidently 
believed to be a Druidical oracular stone 
containing the divine essence; and long 
before there were such people as 
antiquarians the common people were 
in the habit of regarding these stones as 
containing peculiar virtues, and as being 
relics of the early mystic priesthood of 
the Druids. They were supposed to tell 
the guilt or innocence of any person 
charged with acrime. On being brought 
near the stone it was said that it would 
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move to and fro in its own mysterious Rock at Castle Treryn, near the Land’s 
manner if he were guilty, while its im- End, probably the most famous of all 
movability would tell of his innocence. such stones, would cure children of cer- 





tain diseases if they 
were rocked upon t at 
particular seasons. It 
may have been the 
survival of these beliefs 
which misled anti- 
quarians into the sup- 
position that these 
logan-stones were made 
by the Druids, or at 
least discovered by 
them, and used to de- 
ceive the people. Many 
of these remains have 
basins at the top, and 
even as late as the 
present century a writer 
built up a charming set 


THE LOGAN, CASTLE TRERYN of theories, which de- 
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serve repetition. “It 


In former days every such superstition is not at all improbable,” he wrote, “that 
had its variation, and the poet Mason the Druids, so well versed in all arts of 


exclaims :— 


magic, discerning the uncommon pro- 


“ Thither, youths, perty in the natural logan-stone, soon 
Turn your astonished eyes; behold yon learnt to make use of it as an occasional 


huge 

And unhewn sphere of 
living adamant, 

Which, poised by magic, 
rests its central weight 

On yonder pointed rock ; 
firm as it seems, 

Such is its strange and 
virtuous property, 

It moves obsequious to 
the gentlest touch 

Of him whose heart is 
pure; but to a traitor, 

Though e’en a giant's 
prowess nerved his 
arm, 

It stands as fixed as 
Snowdon.” 


This is only one of 
the peculiar superstitions 
which once clung round 
these stones; and as late 
as the beginning of the 
present century fond 
Cornish mothers _ be- 
lieved that the Logan 
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miracle, and where they had no natural 
ones, made artificial ones and consecrated 
them. They then imagined spirits to 
inhabit them, and this motion, likely, 
they insisted upon as a proof of those 
spirits residing within them, and so they 
became idols. As it is always the busi- 
ness of those who make use of such 
piae fraudes to increase their private 
gain aad establish an ungrounded autho- 
rity by deluding the common people, it 
can scarce be doubted but that the 
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superstitions connected with them. 
Loquacious guides, as they pilot us 
round their favourite churches, are in 
the habit of ascribing every scratch in 
monument and every fracture in painted 
window to the Puritanical spirit of 
Cromwell’s soldiers, until we are weary 
of the repetition and begin to doubt the 
stories. There is, however, ample proof 
that in Cromwell’s time iogan-stones 
were regarded by the common people 
with idolatrous awe, and were con- 
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“basons” cut into the tops of these logan- 
stones had their part to act in these 
juggles, and, by a ruffling or rest of the 
water, were to declare the wrath or 
pleasure of the god consulted, and in 
some way or other to confirm the decision 
of the Druid.” 

This is an instance of the pretty 
theories which can be manufactured on 
the slenderest basis. But though these 
stones in our eyes have no such mean- 
ing, it is quite evident that at the 
time of Cromwell they were regarded 
with much veneration by the common 
people, and hence arose the many 





sequently the subject of the hatred of 
the Roundheads. One of Cromwell’s 
followers, Shrubfall by name, was re- 
sponsible for the destruction of Corn- 
wall’s most famous rocking-stone, Mén- 
amber, situated in the parish of Sithney, 
near Helston, because the vulgar used to 
pay it “more respect than was becoming 
of Christians.” The top stone, measuring 
eleven feet in length and six feet in 
breadth, with a width of four feet, was 
so nicely poised on the lower stone that 
a little child with little or no effort could 
make it “log.” These stones were re- 
garded with reverence and awe in all 
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parts of England, and this is not the 
only instance of the followers of Crom- 
well throwing down stones which they 
found regarded in the light of idols. 

’ Gradually these logans have lost all 
their ancient significance, and no one 
now doubts that their mysterious motion 
is due to weathering—wind, rain and 





LOGAN ROCK, SCILLY 
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storm doing the work of disintegration. 
As if to set the matter beyond dispute, 
antiquarians have recently discovered a 
logan-stone actually in course of forma- 
tion on St. Michael's Mount, the island 
fortress home of the St. Aubyns in 
Mount’s Bay (under the very heel of 
England, and beloved of Newlynites). 
One wedge remains to prevent the stone 
“logging.” The processes of Nature 


are irritatingly slow, but there is little 
doubt that in time—if time last so long 
—this granite mass will acquire that 
facility of movement which struck awe 
and fear into the hearts of the early 
Britons. We can regard the weathering 
away of this wedge with stoical indiffer- 
ence, but we cannot help marvelling at 
the simple faith — or 
maybe a desire for a 
peg on which to hang 
a faith, for all men are 
by instinct religious— 
which led men in those 
times shrouded in the 
mists of history to 
venerate these stones, 
wagging their heads 
like those China man- 
darins on our mantel- 
pieces whose move- 
ments mystified us as 
children. 

Logan-stones are so 
common in Cornwall 
that they are taken 
little account of by the 
natives except so far as 
they attract wanderers 
from far-off counties 
intent on seeing all the 
sights and shows. Truly 
the day of logan-stones 
is passing, and the 
Northerner and dweller 
in the Midlands who 
penetrates to the Land's 
End to see the great 
sight of the heel of 
England, regards it 
with but scanty interest. 
They leave Penzance 
to the sound of the 
horn, in garish Jersey 
cars, and when the) 
are set down at the hill-side village o! 
Treryn and told they should walk hall- 
a-mile to the coast to see the logan- 
stone of the county, they do not we! 
come the announcement or the villager: 
who gather round them and, with muc! 
volubility, volunteer to act as guides. 

I shall never forget one party who: 
an old man undertook to pilot. T! 
old man, who had a dot-and-carry-one 
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action of the legs, was detained, and 
the party walked on through the fields 
of corn and turnips to the coast, and 
across the isthmus connecting the main- 
land and Castle Treryn, as the headland 
of gigantic and quaintly-shaped rocks is 
called. They walked on and on, passed 
the “ logging lady,” a huge upright block 
of granite, and took the circuitous up- 
ward path to the logan, all unmindful of 
the lore of the place and the frantic 
shouts of the guide as he hobbled after 
them as best he could, and endeavoured 
to get them to take an interest in the 
“ logging lady,” which he moved to and 
fro. This phenomenon was not men- 
tioned in the guide- 
book, so the canny 
Northerners would have 
none of it. Few of them 
would even go as far as 
the famous stone, but 
were content to look on 
it from afar, as Moses 
did the Promised Land. 
This indifference nearly 
broke the heart of their 
trusty guide, who could 
sell them no photographs 
despite his best blan- 
dishments, and confided 
to me that he should not 
make a penny a head 
out of the whole party, 
though it was “the very 
grandest logan-stone in 
the county.” Half— probably three- 
quarters—of the visitors to the great 
logan rock, perched high above the 
bluest of seas, and encompassed by a 
silence broken only by the screams of 
sea birds and the swish of the waves 
as they move majestically below, know 
nothing of the veneration with which it, 
and similar stones, were regarded in the 
past. They view it merely as a “sight” 
and pass on. 

Even as a “ sight,” this stone, supposed 
to weigh ninety tons, is not what it was, 
for its spirit was broken by a naval 
lieutenant named Goldsmith, a nephew 
of the poet. When the present century 
dawned it could be moved with the 
gentle pressure of a man’s finger. A 
local writer had stated: “It is morally 
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impossibie that any lever or, indeed, force, 
however applied in a mechanical way, 
can remove it from its present position” 
—which statement caught the eye of the 
naval officer, who landed and tried to 
test it. He failed to do more than “log” 
the great mass to and fro, and was so 
nettled by his failure that that same 
night he landed with a _ boat’s crew, 
and with much effort the party 
dislodged the great mass of granite and 
sent it rumbling some way down the 
cliff. It was a proud day for the Lieu- 
tenant until he found all the country-side 
crying out for his punishment and repre- 
sentations being made to the Admiralty. 
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To cut a long and oft-told story short, 
he received orders to replace the stone 
at his own expense, the Government 
lending him the necessary pulleys, 
scaffolding, ropes and other material 
from Devonport Dockyard. To the joy 
of the people of the district, the stone 
was replaced after great exertions; but 
it has never since logged with the same 
ease. As a local versifier tells us: 


“A Druid of old did live under the 

Logan, 

Whose whistle alone could with ease 
set it jogging; 

But those times are gone by, all the 
Druids departed, 

And the Logan itself grown infirm and 
hard-hearted.” 
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Some reports say that the expense of 
replacing the granite giant ruined the 
officer, but others say that he was 
reimbursed to some extent as a result of 
a subscription. 

Most visitors to Cornwall hear of this 
stone only; but the peninsula is strewn 
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with them, so that the fastidious may 
find them of all shapes and sizes and in 
all positions. By the margin of the 
western sea to the south-east of Land’s 
End is the Bosistow Logan. It is perched 
high above the sea—fifteen feet long, 
with a maximum circumference of twenty 
feet, and weighs about twenty tons. 
The discovery of this stone illustrates the 
ease with which many logans move. It 
was found by a man who was working 
on the coast, and, though he had known 
the district for many years, was unaware 
that the great granite block would “log.” 
While resting from his work, he leaned 
against the rock, and, to his astonish- 
ment, found that it moved to the force 
of the wind. From this incident one 
can readily understand the astonishment 
of the early Britons when they saw such 
beautifully poised granite masses swaying 
backwards and forwards without being 
touched by any human power. This 
stone is off the tourist track, and though 
it moves more easily than its neighbour 
further east by a few miles, it is known 
to comparatively few. 

A very similar incident occurred at 
St. Mary’s, one of the Scilly Isles, four 
years ago. The earliest topographical 


records of the Scilly Isles note the 
existence of a logan-stone at St. Agnes, 
forty-seven feet in circumference, but it 
never moved with ease, and its singularity 
in the islands was its chief claim to fame. 
Far move interesting is the rock on 
Peninis Head at St. Mary’s, called the 
Macdonald Logan Stone, 
after the islander who has 
the proud distinction of 
having discovered it—un- 
wittingly. When caught 
by a shower, in 1893, he 
sought shelter beside this 
stone, and to his amaze- 
ment he found that it 
moved when he leant 
against it. This newly- 
discovered logan is on one 
side of a romantic cavity 
known as Sleep’s Abode. 
The islanders have reason 
to be proud of this huge 
moving block, the immense 
size of which will probably 
be more accurately gauged from the 
picture of it than by the mere statement 
that it is believed to weigh over 300 tons. 
It is a perfect Anak among logan-stones, 
being more than three times the size of 
the more celebrated logan at Castle 
Treryn. In fact, it is probably the 
largest phenomenon of the kind in the 
world. It sadly dwarfs the other very 
near at hand, which was once of interest, 
but has now been rocked off its base by 
some mischievous person. At Giant's 
Castle, St. Mary’s, there is another 
stone, but it takes more than ordinary 
perseverance to make it move, and 
visitors to these ever-sunny islands 
usually leave their energy at home. 

To return to the county of “tin, 
copper and fish,” to quote the old motto, 
there is a very accessible logan at the 
moorland village of Zennor, situated 
between St: Ives and St. Just, on the 
bleak north coast. Zennor is remark- 
able for many things. Time was when 
its people were so famed for their sing- 
ing that no junketting or marriage was 
considered complete unless a Zennorian 
were present. Angels have fallen through 
pride, and thus fell the men of Zennor, 
and their former powers are a byword 
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and a reproach. They are still proud, 
however—but now of their church, the 
huge cromlech on the hillside near-by, 
and of the logan-stone. We need only 
concern ourselves with the last named, 
which, unlike most of its kind, is situ- 
ated near the haunts of man and in a 
quite ordinary field, so that the over- 
nervous visitor who shrinks from climb- 
ing to the giddy height of Castle Treryn 
can approach it and make it “log” with 
no great expenditure of effort. The 
upper stone is eighteen feet long and 
narrow and flat, and it has the motion of 
a cradle. Latterly it has shown signs 
of infirmity; at one time a finger’s touch 
sent it logging. Dumped down in an 
open field, it has a very unromantic 
appearance. If the whole district did 
not bristle with these strange freaks of 
nature it might be regarded as remark- 
able. But it is only one of many—most 
of them more interesting and more 
picturesquely placed. 

Almost at the summit of Cairn Galva, 
a bold pile of granite 
near Zennor, over six 
hundred feet high, is 
another logan that can 
be very easily moved. 
There is yet another 
stone not far distant on 
Rosewall hill, which 
rises behind the fishing 
town of St. Ives. High 
perched on this hill it 
appears easy of access, 
but those who make 
their way amid the 
“clatters” and gorse 
and bracken and 
heather—as I have 
done—will find that it 
is a disconnected rock 
which it would take 
very considerable effort 
to reach. It is claimed 
to be a logan-stone by 
the residents of the 
locality, and for all 
that I know it is. But while the 
enterprising builder in his search for 
stone to make houses for summer 
visitors—and their number is yearly 
increasing—spares so many presentable 


logans which can be seen at little personal 
inconvenience and without the risk of 
barking one’s shins or breaking a leg or 
arm, I forego the pleasure of testing 
the logging capabilities of the Rosewall 
stone. 

If the worst comes to the worst and 
logans become scarce in the district, 
visitors will be able to see what these 
phenomena are like by entering the 
grounds of the residence of Mr. J. B. 
Westlake, Q.C., the lecturer on inter- 
national law at Cambridge, which is 
built on the very summit of a craggy 
hill, which would be called a “tor” if it 
happened to be on Dartmoor instead of 
on the North Cornwall Coast. So far 
as Iam aware, this is the only rocking- 
stone hemmed in and walled around 
and as its proprietor, Mr. Westlake can 
claim a unique distinction. Yet another 
logan-stoneistobe found not far distant at 
Bosignan. In fact logan-stones are every- 
where. Theyaresprung upon the traveller 
at every conceivable and many inconceiv- 





CAIRN GALVA LOGAN ROCK 
Photo by Gibson, Penzance 


able points. The county is undoubtedly 
famed for its tin, copper and fish. To 
these should be added rocking-stones, 
for the soil certainly appears to suit them 
excellently well. No one has any reason 
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to complain, except, perhaps, the visitor 
who in an unwary moment confesses 
himself interested in antiquarian objects. 
He will either have to show a quite 
paternal and peculiar concern for many 
of these rocking giants, cromlechs, hut 
circles and barrows, or forswear all 
interest in such objects, and thus wreck 
a reputation he may have taken years to 
build up. In Cornwall, those residents 
who act as guides are no believers in the 
American plan of “doing” the sights of 
a district. They appreciate industrious 
tourists who wish tosee and know every- 
thing, not superficially, but as though the 
sight which they may be viewing were 


the one object they had determined to see 
before they could lay them down to die. 

After once more clothing these logan- 
stones of the county with some of 
the lore that clung round them of old, 
and naturally aroused the enthusiasm of 
antiquarians in distant counties, these 
final warning words may be helpful in 
dissuading them against rashly vowing 
to see the many logan-stones of Corn- 
wall, only a few of which have been 
mentioned, and thus setting themselves 
a task requiring more patient research, 
untiring effort, and unwearying en- 
thusiasm than is possessed by most 
ordinary mortals. 
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A Ring of the Dorias 


WRITTEN BY ROBERT FRANCIS. 
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was a brilliant even- 
ing in March, and 
the unceasing line 
of carriages that 
swept from the Villa 
Nazionale into the 
dark and narrow 
Chiaja at Naples, 
left behind it, 
quivering over the 
placid waters of the 
Bay, a sunset of 
sapphire, of opal 
and of crimson. 
The heights of 
Posilipo were as soft and tender in the 
gleaming skies as a delicate etching, and 
over Vesuvius hung a pale pink cloud 
that stretched in languorous tentacles 
down its scarred and fire-worn sides. 

“There are no sunsets like those of 
Naples,” said the Princess Baroldi to the 
lovely woman sitting beside her, as the 
heavy carriage with its blazoned doors 
waited its turn amidst the block at the 
entrance to the Chiaja. “Tell me, Con- 
cetta, have you ever seen the equal of 
this in Switzerland ?” 

Donna Concetta Bordalba turned her 
head languidly, and for a moment her 
dark eyes brightened as the splendour of 
the sky shone in her face. “I think I 
have lost my interest even in sunsets,” 
she answered indifferently, sinking back 
into her corner. “QOne’s feelings ought 
to be in keeping with such colouring as 
this for one to be able to appreciate it. 
To me it seems like a great tragedy or a 
sublime passion, and as I have neither a 
tragedy to interest me nor a passion to 
amuse me it leaves me very cold.” 

“My dear Concetta, what is the matter 
with you?” asked the Princess. “I go 
away for a year,and when | return | 
find you indifferent, d/asé and cynical. 
What x 
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At this moment a carriage passed 
them in which were seated a man and a 
woman. The man raised his hat, and 
both Donna Concetta and the Princess 
bowed. 

“Did you see ?—did you see?” Donna 
Concetta whispered, grasping her friend’s 
arm, her face crimson. “That is Pentra- 
vino’s English wife. They came here a 
week ago.” 

“But, Concetta 

“Yes,” answered Donna Concetta, 
sullenly, “I know what you are going to 
say. We were both mistaken. Pentra- 
vino went to England, and when he 
returned—he brought this wife. And he 
smiles at me and she smiles at me,” she 
went on, a subdued fury in her words 
“as they pass me in their hired carriage. 
He knows that I cared for him, and she 
knows now—I can see it in her silly, 
pink-and-white face.” 

“Prince Pentravino married!” said her 
friend, in amazement. “But he is a 
beggar.” 

“And so is his English wife,” echoed 
Donna Concetta bitterly. “They are so 
poor that they have let out the Palazzo 
Pentravino in appartements, and live in 
the smallest themselves, all up amongst 
the chimney-pots.” 

“What a fool! What a fool!” the 
Princess said to herself. “To ignore 
Concetta Bordalba and her father’s 
millions and marry a penniless foreigner! 
The man must be mad.” 

The drive through the Chiaja was slow, 
and the two friends were silent, bowing 
incessantly to the carriages filled with 
brilliantly-dressed women that passed 
them, but at length they reached the 
great wooden doors, studded with superb 
ironwork, of the Palazzo Bordalba. The 
Princess followed her friend up the 
marble staircase, a little awed by her 
silence, and wondering at the strained 
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look about her eyes and mouth; but 
when they reached Donna Concetta’s 
boudoir a dainty nest of yellow brocade 
flooded with light from the glowing 
skies, womanlike, she put her arms 
about her and whispered, “ Dearest 
Concetta, what isthe matter? Tell your 
old friend.” 

“T hate him! I hate him!” cried the 
girl, pushing the Princess roughly away. 
Then, rushing to the window, she pulled 
vaside the lace curtain. 


shoulders, and she was nestling close to 
his side. 

The Princess at once recognised Prince 
Pentravino and his wife, and, turning, 
looked at her friend questioningly. 

“It is because I love him,” said Donna 
Concetta, “and because he has passed 
me by—for her.” She sank into a 
chair, and, burying her face in her arms, 
broke into hard, tearless sobs. “ Beppo 
Pentravino and I have been friends since 
we were little children, and when he 








“(aT THIS MOMENT A CARRIAGE PASSED” 


“Look!” she cried, “look at that 
balcony. I have seen the same thine 
every day for a week, and O! I hate 
him, I hate him!” 

Beyond the Palazzo Bordalba stretched 
a garden, where white statues gleamed 
against the dark green of ilexes, and 
where already there was a profusion of 
gaily-coloured flowers. On the farther 
side it was shut in by the massive walls 
of another palace, on the topmost balcony 
of which a man and a woman were 
standing. His arm was round he 





came back from his military service 
two years ago, and I from my convent, 
I thought—I hoped—that he would 
marry me. But he went to England 
and—and has come back with a wife. 
Last night I met them at the Monte- 
fiascone’s ball, and he introduced me 
to her as ‘his old friend and play- 
fellow.’ I, his ‘old friend and play- 
fellow ’—I, who could have fallen on my 
knees before him there, and cried to all 
the world, ‘ Beppo, I love you, I love 
you.” And she smiled and spoke bad 
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French, and he looked into her eyes. 
And I smiled and spoke of Beppo when 
he was a child—but I could have killed 
both as they stood before me, both so 
happy, O! so happy.” 

For a little space there was only the 
sound of sobbing in the yellow room. 
The Princess sat silent, amazed at the 
outburst from one who was generally so 
cold and calm. “Perhaps you don’t 
understand,” Donna Concetta cried, 
“perhaps you think it wrong of me, but 
you are my friend,” and rising suddenly 
she ran to the Princess and flung her 
arms about her, “and I have borne the 
silence so long. O, the world is very 
hard for women!” she cried out again, 
starting away and going to the window. 
“A man may rave of the woman he 
loves; he can cry his love aloud in 
the market-place and from the house- 
tops, and the world holds out its hands 
to him in sympathy. But let a woman 
even show her preference and there are 
cries of‘ Immodest ! Unmaidenly?’ Do 
you think,” she added abruptly, “ that if 
I had shown Beppo that I cared so much 
he would not have gone to England?” 

“ Beppo is a fool,” answered the Prin- 
cess with conviction. “He had every- 
thing to gain by marrying you. He has 
married somebody else, and even if you 
had told him that you loved him it would 
have been just the same. He is a man, 
and, one must confess, an honest man. 
You are rich, he is poor; yet he marries 
where he loves. My dear Concetta,” she 
added gently, “he is entitled to some 
respect. Believe me, it is better to die 
unmarried than to be deceived by a 
husband who has married one for one’s 
money.” She sighed bitterly, then rising, 
placed her hands on the girl’s shoulders, 
and looking at her gravely said: “ For- 
get all about it, my dear. You only 
make yourself very unhappy, and you 
gain nothing.” 

“You don’t understand, you don’t 
understand,” Donna Concetta cried pas- 
sionately. “ How can I bear it? To meet 
him everywhere, to see the friendly look 
in his eyes when he speaks to me, change 
as they glance at Aer, to see th: light 
leap into them when she smiles—it is 
impossible.” 
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“Go away for a time,” the Princess 
suggested tenderly; “it will be easier to 
forget away from Naples.” 

“Yes, I must go away” Donna Con- 
cetta said, as if arriving at a sudden 


decision. “I must go and see them to- 
morrow afternoon. Will you come with 
me?” 


“Is it wise?” asked the Princess. 

“It is not a case of wisdom,” she re- 
torted irritably; “ it is one of necessity— 
marriage congratulations. You must 
call too; let us go together. I can bear 
it better if you are with me.” 

As the door closed upon the Princess, 
Donna Concetta threw herself into a 
chair near the window, and was stretching 
out her hand to pull back the lace cur- 
tain, when with a sudden exclamation 
she drew a massive ring from the fore- 
finger of her left hand and examined it 
attentively. In the centre was a large 
emerald set in a curious old square 
setting; on either side of the central 
stone were lesser emeralds, divided from 
it by diamonds. Holding the ring up 
to the light Donna Concetta saw that 
in place of the deeply-green light which 
usually shone from the central emerald, 
the depths of the gem were yellow. 
What did it mean? She again examined 
the ring very carefully, and taking it to 
the writing-table slowly pushed back the 
gold claws which held it in its place with 
a penknife. As the last claw was bent 
backwards the emerald fell upon the 
table upon a piece of white paper, and 
with it a tiny drop of golden liquid. 

Donna Concetta was frightened. The 
emerald, now as deeply green as ever, 
seemed to glitter maliciously, and by its 
side was this little point of gold. She 
looked from the gem to the ring, from 
the ring to the gem; and as she did so 
an indefinable ierror took possession of 
her. Then, seizing a magnifying-glass, 
she found a minute hole in the gold at 
the bottom of the setting. The ring 
itself was of massive thickness; but upon 
the inside, immediately beneath the 
central emerald, it was thicker. Clearly 
the space beneath the great gem was 
hollow, and Donna Concetta shivered. 
She had worn the ring constantly for the 
past two years, her father having given 
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it to her when she left her convent, telling 
her that it was a family heirloom and 
had once belonged to a Doria who three 
centuries before had married a_Bor- 
dalba. 

Still the emerald and the golden 
liquid glittered side by side, and seized 
with a sudden impulse Donna Concetta 
tore off a strip of the paper with the 
drop upon it, and took it across the room 
to a basket where her pug-dog was lying. 
The little animal jumped up at her 





face, stretched himself, and rolled over 
—dead. 

For a moment Donna Concetta re- 
garded the little stiff body lying at her 
feet, then ran and locked both the doors. 
An impalpable horror seemed to fill the 
room, lurking amongst the yellow silk of 
the walls, amongst the flowers, and in 
the folds of the curtains. Daily for two 
years she had worn this ring, and dailv 
for two years had she borne death upon 
her finger. Wild tales of poisoned rings, 





““SHE DREW A MASSIVE RING FROM THE FORE-FINGER OF HER LEFT HAND” 


approach, and after smelling the paper 
which she held out to him, darted out 
his pink tongue and licked off the drop 
of liquid, which seemed to have grown 
brighter. With pale face and strained 
eyes Donna Concetta waited. The dog 
came out of his basket ai:d began to 
jump about her, trying to lick her hands, 
which she put behind her with a sharp 
cry. Suddenly, as he was rubbing his 
head against her dress, he stopped, 
standing quite still. Then he gave a 
convuisive shudder, looked up into her 


of deadly wines and fatally-scentec 
flowers rushed through her mind. The 
ring had belonged to the Dorias perhaps 
only to be used when life had become 
impossible to the wearer; but in the 
course of centuries the poison had eaten 
through its golden prison. What if it 
had eaten through on the inside of the 
ring instead of beneath the emerald? 
She cried aloud at the thought, the 
horror in the room seemed to take 
palpable shape, and dashing open the 
window she rushed upon the balcony. 
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There was still a flush of opal in the 
sky, and from below there came the 
confused noises of the city. Donna 
Concetta clung to the railing and 
breathed deeply. Here was life, behind 
her death was lurking. Her breath came 
in shuddering gasps and sobs, and for 
some moments she was only conscious of 
the freshness of the air and the blue and 
grey of the sky. 

Instinctively she glanced towards the 
Palazzo Pentravino. The Prince and 
Princess were still standing upon their 
balcony, and as she watched them Donna 
Concetta’s terror left her and her lips 
took ugly curves. She watched them 
until darkness began to creep through 
the garden and they entered the open 
window behind them. As the Prince 
stood aside to let his wife pass he stooped 
and kissed her on the neck. Donna 
Concetta groaned and clenched the iron 
beneath her hand, and again the thought 
flashed through her mind. “If the 
poison had eaten through the ring on the 
inside instead of beneath the emerald!” 

As precipitately as she had left her 
room so she entered it, and taking the 
ring and the emerald to her bedroom 
probed the hole in the setting with a 
needle. There was still poison in the 
receptacle, and carefully filling up the 
hole with a piece of tin-foil and pressing 
it down with the needle, she replaced the 
emerald and pushed the claws of the 
setting into their proper place. She was 
still very pale, and for an hour filed at the 
inside of the ring beneath the emerald, 
deliberately and carefully. When she 
rose from the table at which she had 
been sitting minute particles of gold-dust 
were glittering round her, and the inner 
side of the cavity was almost worn 
through. “Chance and a little pressure 
will do the rest,” she muttered, as she 
locked the ring in a drawer and rang for 
her maid, “the least little pressure in the 
world.” 

The next afternoon the Princess 
Baroldi and Donna Concetta called 
upon the Prince and Princess Pentra- 
vino. The Prince was openly proud of 
his English wife, and she, pretty and 
girlish, received his friends with charm- 
ing grace. After a desultory conversa- 
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tion Donna Concetta, followed by the 
Princess Pentravino, moved to another 
end of the room to admire a print, whilst 
the Princess Baroldi talked to the 
Prince. 

“Your husband and I are very old 
friends, as you know,” Donna Concetta 
said kindly to the young wife, “and I 
want you to accept a little wedding gift 
from me, if you will.” 

And taking the girl’s right hand, she 
slipped the great emerald ring upon the 
forefinger. 

“You see, it fits exactly,” she added, 
as the Princess stammered her thanks. 
Running to her husband, she held up 
her hand, upon which the emeralds were 
sparkling and blazing, and cried: 

“Look, Beppo—look! Donna Con- 
cetta has given me this lovely ring. 
You must thank her, too.” 

The Princess Baroldi started, and 
involuntarily said, “ Concetta, the Doria 
ring!” The Prince, too, seemed sur- 
prised, and said, “ The Doria ring, Con- 
cetta; it is too much.” 

“ That ring has a history,” said Donna 
Concetta to the young wife, taking no 
notice of the others’ surprise; “it is 
nearly three hundred years old. Beppo 
is my old friend, and, being Beppo’s 
wife, I felt that you were worthy of 
something I valued very much. I hope 
we shall be friends, too.” 

“T am sure we shall,” the girl answered, 
kissing Donna Concetta. “I shall value 
this ring very, very much, because you 
gave it to me, and because you are a 
friend of Beppo’s—and a friend of 
mine.” 

Donna Concetta returned the kiss 
almost passionately. 

“Why did you give away that price- 
less ring?” was the first question Princess 
Baroldi asked as they drove away. 
“What a strange, contradictory creature 
you are, Concetta.” 

“Because I am going away, and 
because I am going to forget,” answered 
her companion, mockingly. Then she 
was silent, and did not speak again for 
the rest of the drive, an ironic smile 
hovering about her lips. 

- 7 


Early the next morning news was 
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brought to Donna Concetta that the 
Princess Pentravino had died suddenly 
in the night. Impelled by an ungovern- 
able impulse, she went at once to the 
little apartment at the top of the Palazzo 
Pentravino, and, finding the door ajar, 
entered. She went from room to room 
without seeing a single servant, and then, 
pushing open a door at the end of a 
corridor, found herseif in the death- 
chamber. Stretched upon the bed in 
the white dinner-gown, with its trailing 
draperies, in which she had died, lay the 





*“*“STRETCHED UPON THE BED 


little bride, and kneeling at her feet was 
her husband, his face buried in the bed- 
clothes. 

For a moment Donna Concetta looked 
at the little slim figure, lying as if it was 
asleep. She had succeeded, and an insane 
joy illumined her face. The Prince 
seemed unconscious of her presence, 
and putting her hand upon his shoulder, 
she said gently, “Beppo! my _ poor 
Beppo!” He raised his face and looked 
at her wonderingly, then said dully, 
“You have heard? I have lost every- 
thing that was best in the world.” 


Donna Concetta stroked his hair. “ Poor 
Beppo! It is terrible; so sudden. Tell 
me how it happened? What is the 
cause? She seemed so well yesterday.” 

The Prince rose, and kissing ner hand 
said brokenly, “How good of you t 
come tome! It was all over in amoment 
I can scarcely believe that she is dead.” 

Donna Concetta moved nearer to the 
bed. “We were talking,” the Prince 
went on, “and she was holding up her 
hand so that the light might shine upon 
the ring you gave her. ‘It is like a 
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Cardinal’s ring, I said; ‘I must kiss it 
in homage.’ I pressed my lips upon the 
central emerald, when she pulled her 
hand quickly away, crying,‘ You hurt 
me. The next moment she fell back 
upon a sofa—dead.” 

Involuntarily Donna Concetta’s eves 
sought the dead woman’s hand. There, 
glittering balefully amongst the white 
folds of her dress, was the ring. The 
husband himself had dealt the death she 
had planned for this woman—and with 
a kiss. Again an over-powering joy 
caused her eyes to shine, her lips to 
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unconscious of the 
Prince’s presence. But his glance had 
followed hers. He saw 
triumph; he saw that her eyes were 
fixed upon the gleaming emeralds, and 
with a wild cry tore the ring from his 
dead wife’s finger. There was a tiny 
scratch on the white flesh, and feeling 
the inside of the ring the Prince 
found that the gold was rough and 
sharp. 

“ Ah, be careful!” cried Donna Con- 
cetta, as he rubbed te ring upon his 
finger, thinking only of the danger he 
ran, “be careful!” 

The ring dropped tvom his hand and 
rolled away across the polished floor, 


smile; she was 
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and the man and woman looked into 
one another’s eyes, the dead woman 
lying between them. Suddenly the 


truth dawned upon him. 

An expression of loathing, of horror, 
crept into the Prince’s face, and Donna 
Concetta sank upon her knees. A ring- 
ing as of ten thousand bells sounded in 
her ears. The Prince looked at the 


the look of 
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crouching woman, tnen at the still body 
of his wife. 

“You have done this—you!” he cried, 
seizing Donna Concetta’s shoulders and 
shaking her roughly this way and that. 
“T understand. The ring was poisoned. 
Why have you killed her—why? Tell 
me, in God’s name, why?” 

“I loved you, I loved you,” Donna 
Concetta wailed, grovelling at his feet 

There wasa silence. The Prince raised 
his hands as if about to fall upon the 
wretched woman in a fury of rage. His 
lips twitched, and then his arms fell 
limply at his sides 

“Death would be kindness to such as 
you,” he said hoarsely. “Go!”—and he 
spurned her with his foot 

Donna Concetta rose feebly, and with 
bent head staggered to the the 
Prince’s cry of “My wife! my wife!” as 
he flung himself upon the bed, ringing 
in her ears. 

And in the corner where it had rolled 
the Doria ring blazed and glittered—a 
thing of malevolent green. 


do rr, 
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that the precision of the working 
of a complicated piece of machinery 
depends upon the security of its 
smallest bolt, it may some day happen 
that the success or failure of the British 
Army may hinge upon the extent to 
which Private Smith’s smallest muscle 
is developed. And the muscular de- 
velopment of Private Smith and his 
comrades is a matter which has only 
received comparatively recent attention 
at the hands of the military authorities. 
Before the invention of gunpowder, 
when scientific skill was a smaller factor 
in the fate of armies than it is to-day, 
every knight and archer and crossbow 
man relied largely on the sinews of his 
good right arm when the shock of battle 
fell. Physical force and unwearied 
endurance held the balance between the 
wielders of the primitive weapons of 


| F it be true, as we are often assured, 


long ago. All this was changed by the 
advent of gunpowder. In long-distance 
fighting it was very naturally thought 
that the qualities which were necessary 
in hand-to-hand combats were no longer 
required, and hence the neglect of 
muscular development among fighting 
men. This erroneous notion held the 
field for many generations, until, indeed. 
the closing years of the last century. 
At last, by some unexplained cause, a 
revival of gymnastics set in on the 
Continent, Prussia and Sweden leading 
the way. But England, conservative 
and insular as usual, held back ; and it 
was not until 1860 that a beginning was 
made in the development of military 
muscle. 

It may be that the Army authorities 
realised that the days of sheer physica! 
strength were not so obsolete as they 
had been thought to be, that nothing 
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was lost by having the weapons of 
modern warfare wielded by well-trained 
arms, and that victory would naturally 
rest with the men who arrived on the 
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heads the list of inspectors of army 
gymnasia on the tablet which adorns the 
north wall of the gymnasium at Alder- 
shot. Nor is Mr. Maclaren’s part in the 





LT.-COL. HON. J. SCOTT NAPIER CAPT. W. EDGEWORTH-JOHNSTONE 
Inspector of Gymnasia 


field of battle in the freshest condition. 
Whatever the cause which awakened our 
Army Officials to the value of thorough 
physical training, there can be no ques- 
tion of the importance of the step which 
was taken when Major Hammersley was 
sent in 1860 to undergo a course of in- 
struction in Mr. Archibald Maclaren’s 
gymnasium at Oxford. Major (afterwards 
Colonel) Hammersley became the “father 
of military gymnastics,” and his name 
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SERKG.-MAJOR W. PALMER 


Assistant-Inspector of Gymnasia Chief Instructor of Gymnasia 


good work without memoriai, his “ Mili- 
tary System of Gymnastic Exercises” 
still retaining its position as the principal 
text-book used in the Army. It is true 
a revised edition of this manual, under- 
taken by Mr. Maclaren’s son, has been 
adopted to a certain extent in recent 
years, but the chief value of the revision 
consists in the addition of illustrative 
diagrams rather than in any important 
departure from the system propounded 
in the older volume 

It was at Aldershot that 
the first gymnasium of the 
British Army was built in 
1861; it is at Aldershot 
that the headquarters of 
military gymnasia are still 
to be found. Of course 
the original building long 
ago became inadequate 
for the needs of the 
station, and already ad- 
ditions are contemplated 
in connection with the 
spacious new struc- 
ture which was 
opened in 1894. The 
photograph of the 
interior of this new 
gymnasium will 
show what a noble 
building it is, and 
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support the claim which is made for it as 
the finest in the world. Lofty in roof, 
splendidly ventilated, flooded with light 
from the top and sides, the gymnasium 





CLASS AT DUMB-BELL EXERCISE 


is thoroughly equipped for the work 
which has to be accomplished within its 
walls. The foreground of the picture is 
occupied by one of the fencing boards ; 
in the middle distance is a row of parallel 
bars: behind these is the horizontal bar; 
and in the background there are four 
vaulting-horses. But these by no means 
exhaust the apparatus of the gymnasium. 
Dumb-bells and Indian clubs, pairs of 
rings and vertical ropes, 


tenant-Coionel the Hon. John Scott 
Napier. Combining a thorough know- 
ledge of gymnastics with a keen desire 
for the efficiency of the British Army, 
Colonel Napier mav be 
relied upon to render 
his five years’ occu- 
pancy of the post of 
inspector as memorab!e 
in the annals of mili- 
tary gymnasia as even 
the administration of 
his immediate prede- 
cessor, Colonel George 
M. Fox, has _ become. 
Associated with him as 
assistant - inspector is 
Captain W. Edgeworth- 
Johnstone, an officer of 
splendid physique, and 
with a stature which 
would surely make him 
a serious competitor 
with Captain Ames for 
the honour of being the tallest officer 
in the Army. That the Captain is no 
mere theoretical gymnast is proved by 
the fact that he is the amateur cham- 
pion heavy-weight boxer of the British 
Army. Of the chief instructor, Ser 

geant-Major W. Palmer, it is almost 
impossible to speak too highly. A 
typical soldier, cordial in his friend- 
ships and yet a strict disciplinarian, 





bridge ladders and iron 
bars—all these ad- 
juncts of muscular 
training, and _ others 
foreign to the mere 
civilian, are present in 
profusion. 

But apparatus is no- 
thing without com- 
petent and suggestive 
instruction—and, hap- 
pily, Aldershot does 
not lack that valuable 
guidance. The Army 
has been exceedingly 
fortunate in its inspec- 
tors of gymnasia, and 
never more so than in 








the present occupant 
of the position, Lieu- 
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SECOND POSITION 


he has brought an in- 
ventive mind of no 
ordinary resource to 
bear upon his work, 
and hence no small 
measure of the credit 
of the present thorough- 
ness of gymnastic train- 
ing in the Army be- 
longs to him. His sword 
feats both of skill and 
strength—such as slic- 
ing a lemon on the bare 
neck of a man, or cut- 


ting a sheep in two with one sweep of 
his blade—have been for long the admir- 
ation of all who have had the pleasure 
of witnessing the performances of the 
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Aldershot 
Staff. 

A comprehensive 
course of gymnastics is 
now an essential and 
compulsory part of the 
training of every soldier 
in the British Army ; 
and the value of that 
course in the develop- 
ment of muscle and the 
consequent 
endure the fatigue of 


Gymnastic 


power to 


SCALING THE SHELI FIRST POSITION 


dispute. 


— - 
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BAYONET V. BAYONET 





long marches and protracted service in 
the field has been demonstrated beyond 


When the recruit enters the 


gymnasium, he has to undergo careful 


measurement, and that measure 
ment is repeated at the end of 
the course. The muscular de- 
velopment which the stern logic 
of figures substantiates in nearly 
every case is often so abnormal 
as to be beyond belief. So far 
as gymnastics pure and simple 
are concerned, it may be said 
that the training of the infantry 
soldier is more thorough than 
that of the cavalry. The horse 
soldier’s course is limited, as re- 
gards the gymnasium, to an 
hour a day for two months, but 
it should not be forgotten that 
the arduous exercises he has to 
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go through on horseback fully compen- 
seeming 
gymnastic training. 


sate for any 


SWORD EXERCISE 


soldiers of the line remain under instruc- in 
tion so long as they continue at the 


depét, and after 
ment they have 
to go through a 
further course of 
ten weeks, with 
which nothing 
but musketry 
drill is allowed 
to interfere. 
Roughly speak- 
ing, military 
gymnastics may 
be comprehended 
under three heads. 
First on the list 
come “free gym- 
nastics”—that is, 
exercises for vari- 
ous parts of the 
body without any 
apparatus. The 
second stage em- 
braces gymnas- 
tics with movable 
apparatus, such as 
dumb - bells and 
Indian clubs. 
Under the third 
division are in- 
cluded exercises 
with fixed ap- 
paratus, which 
comprise the hori- 
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zontal bar, parallel bars, the vaulting 
horse, &c. There is a strictly scientific 
method in all the seem 
ing madness of the 
multiplicity of gym- 
nastic apparatus. 
“Every exercise,” wrote 
Mr. Maclaren, “com 
prised in the present 
system has been select- 
ed for its value in one 
of two aspects: the first, 
or elementary aspect, 
being the manner and 
degree in which it tends 
to cultivate the physi- 
cal resources of the 
body by increasing its 
dexterity and rapidity 
of action, its strength 
overcoming resist- 
ance, and its power of enduring pro- 
tracted fatigue; while the second, or 


deficiency in 
On the other hand, 


rejoining their regi- 
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THE ALDERSHOT TABLEAU 


practical aspect, is the 
manner and degree in 
which its practice may 
be brought to aid direct- 
ly in the professional 
duties of the soldier.” 
In brief, different 
muscles require different 
methods’ of develop- 
ment, and hence that 
variety of apparatus 
which, at first sight, 
seems as unnecessary as 
bewildering 

Various stages in the 
gymnastic course at 
Aldershot are illustrated 
by the photographs 
which accompany this 
article, an early stage in 
the drill being repre- 
sented ‘by a class opened 
out for dumb-bell exer- 
cise. The other pictures 
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enable the reader to be- 
come a spectator! tf an 
evolution on the iron bar, 
of an exciting stage ina 
sword exercise, and of a 
critical moment 1 a fight 
with bayonets But of 
most interest, perhaps, as 
showing the application 
which is made of gym- 
nastic training in actual 
warfare, are the photo- 
graphs which reproduce 
two positions in the 
operation which is known 
as “scaling the shell.” 
When a soldie gets “on 
the shelf” it is no proof 
of failure in matrimonial 
enterprises; it merely de- 
monstrates his ability to 
be of invaluable service 
in a campaign where high 
walls or other obstacles 
have to be surmounted 
without ladders or kindred 
apparatus. The two illus- 
trations show how it is 
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done. In the Aldershot Gymnasium 
a wide shelf, fixed some ten feet 
from the ground, is used instead of a 
wall, and the problem to be solved is 
how to reach this shelf without any 
assistance other than soldiers can afford 
each other. One man stands with his 
back to the wall, bends his knees slightly, 
lowers both his hands to the full exten- 
sion of his arms, and then interlaces his 
fingers so as to form a stirrup. The 
second soldier now advances, places a 
hand on each shoulder of his comrade, 
lifts his left foot into the stirrup formed 
by the other’s hands, and by straighten- 
ing himself up is thus enabled to grasp 
the edge of the shelf. How the move- 
ment is completed is illustrated by the 
photograph of the second position. The 
soldier with his back to the wall gradu- 





ally straightens himself 
up, all the time elevating 
to the utmost of his 
strength the comrade 
who is making the 
ascent. 

But gymnastic work 
at Aldershot is pictur- 
esque as well as _ utili- 
tarian. The idea seems 
to have occurred to a 
former instructor that 
the lithe bodies of his 
well-trained men might 
be composed into a 
pleasing picture, and the 
outcome of that idea is 
seen in the “ Aldershot 
Tableau.” Having at- 
tained such a pleasing 
result, it is surprising 
that the inventor did not 
go on to mould his pliant 
material into other 
forms. But he did not. 
And so the one stock 
tableau which had been 
evolved out of years of 
training in the gymna- 
sium became christened 
by the half-sarcastic 
name of “The Alder- 
shot.” When Sergeant- 
Major Palmer arrived 
on the scene he soon 
became impressed with the paucity of 
the picturesque programme, and it is to 
his inventive mind that all the other 
tableaux depicted in the illustrations 
are due. The graceful poses and de- 
lightful curves of these tableaux are 
their own best praise, and when they 
are seen amid the gay setting of some 
carnival or féte they always rouse the 
onlookers to unbounded enthusiasm. 
For it is not only at Aldershot that 
the performances of the staff are to 
be seen; indeed, it would be more in 
accordance with facts to say that they 
are witnessed at Aldershot more rarely 
than anywhere else. Believing, and 
wisely too, that the unique displays of 
the staff must act as a powerful incen- 
tive to recruiting, Colonel Napier is ever 
willing to allow his men to take part in 
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any large public entertainment, and 
when Sergeant-Major Palmer looked 
over the list of engagements which he 
has, fulfilled during the past year, it was 
found that they averaged one a month, 
and had been impartially distributed over 
such diversified parts of the kingdom as 
Hurlingham, Kingston-on-Thames, In- 
verness, Birmingham, Oxford, Ports- 
mouth, Boscombe, &c. Nor must the 
long-suffering taxpayer run away with 
the idea that he is saddled with any part 
of the cost of these performances. On 
the contrary, those who ask for the 
services of the staff have to defray all 
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the cost of travelling and entertainment, 
besides providing some slight remunera- 
tion for the men. 

In the competent opinion of Captain 
Edgeworth-Johnstone, the best feature 
of present-day gymnastic methods in 
the British Army is the elimination ot 
the showy but useless “ trick” work ot 
the past. The aim constantly kept in 
view to-day is the thorough training of 
the entire man, and the wisdom of that 
method will assuredly assert itself when- 
ever our soldiers may be called upon to 
prove that British valour is of the pre- 
sent as well as of bygone time. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JONES AND CO., SURBITON 


SUSPICIOUS 


INQUISITIVE 
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DEJECTED 


DISGUSTED 
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STAND CAMERA.—GENERAL COMPETITION 


First Prize and Medal—**A fortrait Study,” by R. S. Webster, 60, Princes Street, Edinburgh 
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t 
STAND CAMERA.—CHILD LIFE 
Second Prize—“ Hold Tight,” by H. C. Leat, 2, Richmond Street, Totterdown, Bristol 





HAND CAME:RA.—MARINE SUBJECTS 
First Prize and Medal—“‘ The End of the Storm,” by C. F. Inston, 25, South John St., Li 
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3 
HAND CAMERA.—GENERAL COMPETITION 
Commended—“‘ Qui Vive,” by F. H. Oakley, 
Sunnydene, Highgate, Walsall 
) 





HAND CAMERA.—GENERAL COMPETITION 
Second Prize—* Sunset on the Cornwall Coast,” by A. Old, Padstow 
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JUST AS GOOD 


is a time-worn phrase, and yet it 
often entraps the unwary. 

To buy because you are told 
“it is just as good and a trifle 
cheaper,” means extra profit to 
someone, but not to the purchaser. 


/; BOVRIL 


cannot be surpassed in its own | 
particular line, a line which is the HK! <a 
straight line to mental and physical ‘| mi 
health and strength. es 


INVALIDS 


want the nourishment which is 
necessary to bring them back to 
health, in a particularly accept- 
able form. 

The appetite is naturally capri- 
cious, but 


BOVRIL 


is always relished and retained 
when other foods are rejected. 
It soothes and satisfies, and 
leads the way to speedy conva- 
lescence and rapid recovery. 


BOVRIL LIMITED, ood Specialiss, LONDON. 


CHAIRMAN: The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D. 
CONSULTING CHEM/STS: 
Professor SIR EDWARD FRANKLAND, K.C.B., M.D., Corr. Mem. French Institute. 
. WILLIAM HARKNESS, F.I.C., F.C.S., F.R.M.S., 40 years Food Analyst to H.M. Government. 

















The Fashions of the Month 





COATS AND WRAPS 


HE tendency of the fashionable 

I winter jacket is decidedly towards 

the blouse effect, which, when it 

extends all around, is obtained by 
darts which suppress the shirrings and 
wrinkles that would otherwise give a 
thick look about 
the waist. Yokes, 
collars, cuffs, pip- 
ings in fur—whether 
it be mink, Persian 
lamb, ermine, sable, 
silver and black fox, 
or monkey—will be 
popular. Velvet is 
also a favoured 
decoration, while 
silk braid’ from the 
narrowest to the 
widest is much used. 
Short capes made 
of black or any of 
the fashionable 
colours in velvet, 
trimmed with black 
guipure lace, are 
greatly liked for 
visiting, and are in- 
variably accom- 
panied by a collar, 
toque and muff in 
harmony. 

Satin cloth is 
really the novelty 
of the day, and ob- 
tains in heliotrope, 
green, mode, golden 
brown, silver-gray, 
royal blue, dove and Lincoln green. On 
this are seen, not only the fur decorations 
mentioned, but a thick, coarse, black 
woollen braid and tiny straps of leather 
matching or contrasting with the cloth 
in colour, having upon them several rows 
of stitching done with silk thread. 

Collars continue high, are gored and 


NO. 





FOR THE WINTER 


undulating, and may be lined with fur 
velvet or lace. The edges are frequently 
finished with a narrow piping of white 
satin, which gives an elaborate appear- 
ance, but is so delicate that unless one 
can have it renovated frequently it is 
not advised. Wat- 
teau effects are 
seen. For coat 
linings the change- 
able taffetas, plaid 
satins and brocaded 
silks are most popu- 
lar. Handsome 
belts of jet or 
jewelled passemen- 
terie are worn with 
the short-waisted 
blouse jacket. 

Capes will con- 
tinue to be worn. 
The novelty in their 
trimming is a 
flounce of the same 
material about the 
edges, described by 
the French modiste 
as “cut in round.” 
The manner of 
making is this: 
The difference in 
width of the outer 
circle over the inner 
is equal to a little 
more than six times 
the width of the 
strap of material 
which is cut out; 
this results in giving a very graceful 
hang to the flounce. Braid is used in 
military or hussar fashion upon the 
regular jackets, and gives a very jaunty 
appearance. In arranging braid a much 
better result is obtained when it is care- 
fully sewed on by hand. 

The jacket in illustration No. 1 is 
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THE BEVERAGE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Let us glance at the ordinary breakfast bever- 
ages of the people. 

Tea, even if properly infused, is only a stimu- 
lant. It is not a nourishing beverage, and as 
usually concocted is washy, trashy and dele- 
terious. 

Coffee, even when of the best, and prepared in 
perfection as you will find in the East, where 
Mahommedans are forbidden by their religion to 
use alcohol, is only a cardiac or heart stimulant. 
{t increases for a short time the power of that 
organ without being in any sense of the word a 
nourishing beverage. 

Cocoa.—The ordinary cocea is not by any 
Its good qualities 
either in the English or foreign varieties are 
smothered in starch and sugar that induce and 
promote indigestion. 

Dr. Tibbles Vi-Cocoa is a nourishing beverage, 
containing four great restorers of vitality, Cocoa, 
Kola, Hops, and Malt. It stands out as a 
builder up of tissues, a promoter of vigour, and 
in short it has all the factors which make robust 
health. Being a deliciously-flavoured beverage 
it pleases the most fastidious palate. 
powers of diastase give tone to the stomach, and 
promote the flow of gastric juice, and however 
indigestible the food taken with it at any meal, 


means a nourishing beverage. 


Its active 


it acts as a solvent and assimilative. 

All the leading medical journals recommend 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and Dr. G. H. Haslam 
writes :—“ It gives me great pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the value of Vi-Cocoa, a mixture of 
Malt, Hops, Kola, and Caracas Cocoa Extract. 
1 consider it the very best preparation of the kind 
in the market, and, as a nourishing drink for 
children and adults, the finest that has ever been 
brought before the public. As a general beverage 
it excels all previous preparations. No house 
should be without it.” 

Dr. Tibble’s Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and gd. and ts. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibble’s Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61 
and 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 

As an unparalleled test of merit, a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. Tibble’s Vi-Cocoa will be sent 
free on application to any address, if when writing 
(a postcard will do) the reader will name Zhe 
Ludgate. 








SATIN. POLISH 


Is unequalled for Ladies’ and Children’s Boots 
and Shoes, Hand and Travelling Bags, Trunks, 
Harness, and all Black Leather Goods. 
it is not a Spirit Varnish, & will not injure the Leather. 


SATIN BROWN GREAM 


For cleaning and polishing Brown Boots and Shoes of al! kinds. 


SATIN WHITE « 
BLACK CREAMS 


For improving all kinds of 
Patent a and Glace 


MAGIC 
BRONZE 


Gives to Old Boots and 
Shoes, ents, &c., 
the appearance of new. 


ARMY & NAVY 
LIQUID BLACKING } 


Gives a Brilliant Jet . 
Black Polish quickly. 


KEDDIE '§ HIGH-CLASS PICKLES 


Prepared in VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR and without 
any added Acetic Acid. Messrs. Keddie were the first to recognise 
the su ty of Victoria Date Vinegar, and to resolve to pickle 
CREA URWELY ich j it. Ask your Grocer for KEDDIES PICKLES. 


KEDDIE, LTD., li to 15, Page St., Westminster, 


Tel elegrams : “‘S “ Saucy, Lonpox.” 
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made of the favoured satin cloth in 
black, having the blouse effect all around, 
and obtaining this by the darts of which 





I have spoken. The skirt portion is cut 
separately, and can hardly be spoken of 
as gored, as the effect is obtained by its 
cut, which is in this way: the inside of 
the circle is applied around the waist, 
and the surface is so measured that two 
of the rings, sewed together, give the 
short, flaring skirt. The collar is high 
on the sides and in the back. The 
sleeves, not very wide, have no con- 
spicuous plaits at the top. The trimming 
is of white silk military braid, the part 
below the broad horizontal braiding 
being stitched with fine black silk cord 
to hide the gores. All the edges are 
bordered with the smooth black fur 
known as “ monkey skin.” 

The pretty wrap given in illustration 
No. 2, which is a coat, though it sug- 
gests a cape, is made of black. velvet. 


The front is double-breasted, the ends 
being drawn around to the back, where 
the points are finished with wide black 
satin ribbons, looped like a sash bow. 
The back is a short Spanish cape, hang- 
ing quite loose. The wide sleeves are 
edged with mink, while the high collar 
is trimmed with a full ruche of black 
mousseline de soie. The revers are faced 
with fur, and show between them a gz/e¢ 
of chiffon. The hat has a soft crown 
of white velvet embroidered in jet, a 
plaited brim of black velvet, while its 
only garniture is a full, high, black 
plume that is fastened at the back under 
a paste buckle. 

That dainty style of wrap, which the 
French call a “ confection,” and which 
is always adapted to visiting, is shown 
in illustration No. 3. It is made of 





NO. 3 
heliotrope velvet; it is elaborately 
braided with narrow black silk braid, 


while the front—indeed, all the edges— 
are trimmed with a plaited ruffle of 
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**sick chamber, especially when any of those diseases 
*‘called ‘contagious and infectious’ exist, this disin- 
**fectant may be used without stint and without fear, 
“for it is not more expensive than carbolic acid or 
** chloride of lime, is more effective, and is not poisonous. 
* ALFRED HAVILAND, M.R.C.S., &c.” 


**In the practical application of ‘Sanitas’ in the | 
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“*The list of ‘Sanitas’ preparations is now 
“‘so great as to comprise a complete antiseptic 
“and disinfectant armamentarium. The composi- 
“tion of most of these is based on ‘Sanitas,’ a 


“‘deservedly popular, pleasant, and moreover active 
** compound.” 


—Lancet, August 24th, 1895, p. 501. 
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Copyright Book will be 
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Ladies’ Waterproofs, 
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changeable heliotrope taffeta, so com- 
bined with black that it seems to have a 
sheen over it. The high collar, rolling 





NO. 4 


over to show its lining of black satin, is 


of the velvet, braided to harmonise with 
the wrap. The bonnet is of the helio- 
trope velvet, decorated with jet and 
black tips. 

A short jacket (illustration No. 4) that 
is close-fitting in the back is another 
which shows the popularity of black 
cloth, though in this instance it is com- 
bined with cloth of another colour. The 
black forms the jacket proper, while the 
revers and front are made of royal blue 
cloth, as are the rounded parts which 
pass from the front over to the hips. 
This blue is trimmed with fine silk braid, 
and where the lapels come together, 
showing white chiffon above and blue 


cloth below, there is an elaborate fasten- 
ing of silk braid. The collar is very 
high, does not meet in front, is lined 
throughout with blue cloth, and piped 
with the narrow braid. The hat worn 
with this coat is of black felt, with an 
enormous white osprey placed just in 
front and almost covering the crown. 

A rather more elaborate jacket, shown 
in illustration No. 5, is made of dove- 
gray cloth, is fitted in the back, and is 
semi-loose in front to permit the show- 
ing of a soft vest of white chiffon. A 
full cravat of chiffon is at the throat, 
with the plaited ends flaring. The edges 
of this coat are faced, as illustrated, with 
mauve velvet, outlined by broad white 








NO. 5 


mohair and very narrow, thin silk braid. 
The sleeves are small and have three 
rows of the black braid as their finish. 
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SOZODONT 


, For the Teeth 

| isa fragrantliquid. It cleanses 

@y the teeth and thes s between 
the teeth as nothing else will do, 
and it keeps the lips and gums 
firm, rosy, and sweet. 


‘ The 
y/ Pleasantest Dentifrice 
) in the World. 
Ladies who desire the immense (7 
3] improvement in personal beauty 
which brilliant teeth and | 
4 lips impart cannot dispense wi 
SOZODONT. / 
Improves the colour of good 
teeth. Corrects the colour of 
4 bad teeth. Price 2/6, complete 
4 inToiletCase. Besure of having 


SOZODONT. 


» 
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A Little List of 
Little Ills 
Cured by 


Carter’s 
Little 


Liver 
Pills 


Torpid Liver, Dyspepsia, Indiges- 
tion, and too Hearty Eating. A 
Perfect Remedy for Dizziness, 
Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pains 








in the Side and Back. They 
Regulate the Bowels. 
SMALL PILL. 
SMALL DOSE. 
SMALL PRICE. 
All Chemists, Is. I'd. 





Exact Size and Exact Appearance of Package. 


Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills 


But be SURE they ARE 
CARTER’S. 


Cure all 
Liver Ills. 
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Result of the Photo Competition 
GER PT Anemnncccmigiguonnsinnnnnn 
ee Ey By HAND CAMERA. 
2 Nov )% l.—GENERAL COMPETITION. 


~ 





First7Priztsr41 ts. and Medal.—‘ After the Shower.” C. F. Inston, 25, South John St., Liverpool. 


' SECOND PRIZ~% 10s. 6d.—‘‘ Sunset on the Cornwall Coast.” ALEXANDER OLD, Padstow. 


AiRD’ PRIzE, 7s. 6d.—‘* Mussel Gatherers.”. ALBERT Cok, 32, Church St., Bradford. 
COMMENDED.—“‘ Qui Vive.” F.- Howarp OaKLey, Sunnydene, Highgate, Walsall. 
II.—ANIMAL LIFE. 
First Prize, £1 1s. and Medal.—‘t Homeward.” C. F. INsToNn, 25, South John St., Liverpool. 
SECOND PRIZE, 10s. 6d.—‘‘ A Perilous Position.” Harry S. PARSONS, 15, Upper Gray St., Edinburgh. 
THIRD PRIZE, 7s. 6d.—‘‘ Batrachians.” A. HasTincs, 8, Lonsdale St., Belfast. 
IlIl.—MARINE SUBJECTS. 

First Prize, £1 1s. and Medal.—‘‘ The End of the Storm.” C. F. INsron, 25, South John St., Liverpool. 3 
SECOND PRIZE, 10s. 6d.—‘‘ Evening on the Broads.” WattTerR D. WELFORD, 19, Southampton Buildings, ‘ ert 

Chancery Lane, E.C. : ae 
THIRD PRIZE, 7s. 6d.—‘‘ Valkyrie II.” V. L. ALEXANDER, 42, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow, W. 


IV.—HUMOROUS. 


The entries for this class being of such a poor character the Epiror regrets that the Prizes are withheld. 


V.—CHILD LIFE. 
First Prize, £1 1s. and Medal.—‘* When the Heart is Young.” R. BuRNIE, 162, Cambridge Drive, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 
SECOND PRIzg, 10s. 6d.—‘*‘ When we were Boys.” P. MILLER, 271, Main St., Bridgeton, Glasgow. 











STAND CAMERA. 


I1.—GENERAL COMPETITION. 

First Prize, £1 1s. and Medal.—‘‘A Portrait Study.” R. S. WexBsTEeR, 60, Princes St., Edinburgh. 
SECOND PRIZE, 10s. 6d.—‘‘ By the Brook.” C. F. ARCHER, 1, Ganden Road, Clapham, S.W. 
THIRD PrizkE, 7s. 6d.—‘‘An Old Fashioned Girl.” Sypit D. PILKINGTON, Sanside, Thurso, N.B. 
FouRTH PRIZE, 5s.—‘‘ By Mead Stream.” W. WAINWRIGHT, Pembury Court, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
COMMENDED.—‘‘ Crypt, Fountains Abbey.” F. J. WALKER, Bradford. 

**A Wiltshire Village.” G. LANspDowN, Trowbridge. 

** Harrowing.” JAMES PATRICK, Edinburgh. 

**The Passing Storm.” C. F. Inston, Liverpool. 


Il.—HUMOROUS. 
First Prize, £2 2s.—‘*The Happy Coalheaver.” C. S. EBBELS, 104, Viewforth, Edinburgh. 
Sgconp Prize, £1 1s.—‘‘ Preparing for Holidays.” W. S. CrocketT, 145, Main St., Tollcross. 
THIRD PrRIzE, Medal.—‘* A Respite from the Muzzle.” T. B. Jupson, 68, Broad Street, Worcester. 


Ill. sar LIFE. 
First Prize, £2 2s.—‘‘ For the cao J. P. MILLER, 271, Main St., Bridgeton, Glasgow. 


SECOND Prize, £1 1s.—** Hold Tight, <i . LEaT, 2, Richmond Si., Totterdown, Bristol. 
THIRD PRIzE, Medal.—‘* Marguerites.” nM JEANIE WELFORD, 55, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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DIRECT FRO?) THE PATENTEE ANU SOLE MANUFACTURER TO THE CUSTOMER AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
THE WONDERFUL ORCHESTRAL ORGANETTE. 


al oe. OFFER—A FOUR GUINEA ORGANETTE FOR 35/- 


TwoComplete The very AOME OF MUSICAL nye poy an in- STO PS 
Setsof Reeds stroment with as much varicty of tone asa £25 
organ. Every Orchestral Organette has 28 FULL-SIZE 
AMERICAN ORGAN REEDS, controlle! by THREE STOPS, viz : 
Flute. Expression, and Vox Humana, furnisiring the GRANDEST 
—— L EFFECTS. THE RANCE OF MUSIC AND TONE 
S PRACTICALLY UNLIMITED. For HOME ENTERTAINMENTS 
THeY ARE UNSURPASSED. We REFUND THE MONEY AND 
PAY CARRIACE to anyone not entirely satisfied after receiving 
it. Any tune can be played with artistic effect by anyone, 
young or old, We will give a selection of MUSIC FREE with 
each Instrument. Send money by Registered Letter, Orossed 
Cheque, or Money _— For 2s. ex.ra the Urganette will 
be sent carriage pa’ 


J.M. DRAPER, ORGANETTE WORKS, BLACKBURN. 


A MERE We have decide to sell a 

By R om. e Sentinel pomier< ou senor 
nents; 10s. deposit 

Vain tong 13h o sod 2 monthiy. Price om 
applicaa? 


Stee, 143 in. tong, 13} in, wide, 94 in, high, mee i Full particulars oa 












Prwrep sy THe Biack AnD Wuire Pusuisninc Company, Limirep, AT 33, Bouverte Street; AND PUBLISHED 8Y 
W. J. P. Monckton, aT 63, Freer Srreet, Lonpon, E.C.—Ocroser, 1897 i 
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CADBURY'S 


COCOA 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, 
THEREFORE BEST. 
NO ALKALIES USED 


(As in many of the Dutch Cocoas.) 


**The standard of highest purity at 
present attainable.’’—Lance1 






















STRONGEST & BEST.—/eatth. 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 
Over 200 Gold Medals and Diplomas C O [° O A 
Awarded to the Firm. 


Try also FRY’S MALTED COCOA, a delicious combination of FRY’S PURE 
COCOA AND EXTRACT OF MALT (Allen and Hanbury’s). 





COLD MEDAL, UNIVERSAL COOKERY AND FOOD EXHIBITION, 1896, FOR PURITY AND EXCELLENCE 


The NEW VINEGAR | 


wcreRia DATE YINEGAR,.—An Entirely New Vinegar of Delicious Flavour and Aroma, made 


from Dates, and pronounced by experts in Culinary matters superior to Malt or Wine \ inegars. 
For The TABLE, For PICKLING, For ALL Domestic Uses. | 
VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR is not a cordial as the name might possibly suggest, but a F: ant and 


PURE TABLE VINEGAR, delicate and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for all Household pur; 


SOLD EVER! WHERE. A See ample will be sent POST FREE on receipt of cto cation to 
VICTORIA WORKS, 112, BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, S.E 


POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES are prepared in VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 


w. POTTER & SONS, Hyson Road, Galleywall Road, Bermondsey. 


| 
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<—— NOTICE ~—~> 


_—__—__~e¢ _____. 


WITH the May number THE LuDGATE takes a new form, and it 1s hoped 
to make the magazine still more attractive than it has been in the past, by 


dint of strenuous efforts to improve it both in its appeal to the eye and to 
the brain. 


The unrivalled machinery possessed by thé Black and White Publishing 
Company will enable the Proprietors to make the magazine the best printed 
that is produced in this country, and it will be the endeavour of the Editor to 
secure the co-operation’ of all the best artists and writers. It is promised that 
THE LUDGATE shall be the most readable of all the magazines. 

In order that the May number may have more readers thar any previous 


issue of the magazine, the conductors have decided to offer 


THREE NOVEL PRIZES. 


At the end of the magazine will be found a detachable reader's coupon 


Readers will obtain as many of: these coupons as they can, and fill in their 
names and addresses in the space provided. On or before May 31st they will 
post these coupons to the Offices of THE LUDGATE, 34, Bouverie Street, mark- 


ing the envelope “ Readers’ Competition.” Each of the three competitors who 


sends in most coupons will be entitled to a prize, consisting of 


TWO SEATS TO WITNESS THE 
JUBILEE PROCESSION 


from the windows of Black and White in. Fleet Street. The result of the 


competition will be announced by letter to the three winners on or before 


June 5th, and to readers generally in the July number, 


The offices of Black and White are situated at one of the best points in 


Fleet Street, and it need only be said that the Proprietors of THE LUDGATE 
are offering to their readers 


THREE PRIZES OF TWENTY GUINEAS EACH. 


The decision of the l’roprietors will be final. 








All | 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. — som 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPROVAL CARRIAGE PAID ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


—_——eeern 


GREEN’S PATENT 


CTIG LAMP: 


(FOR CANDLES). 
The Finest Decorative Light ever Invented. 


























All Society Papers are unanimous in declaring that no Dinner Table or Ball Room 
can be artieticaly ¢ decorated without using them. 

In order to show the use of the Arctic Lamps, which cannot be don advt. or catalogue, and to obviat 
the difficulty of intending purchasers in the Country not being able t ot A m, Samples will be sent carriage 
paid on receipt of Post Card, stating whether the lamps are wanted for large or small candlesticks, china or 
metal ditto, and also whether the fittings are required to be lacquered, brass, o1 plated. 





Photo showing appearance of the A La use; the tted in a ean bra, a ordinary shades 
are use entre « t removed to show de support and 


Candles always remain same height, burn to the very ond, and cannot gutter or smoke. 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY GUARANTEED, 

Illustrated Catalogue, with prices and full particulars, of the leading Silversmiths, Lamp Dealers, and 
Furnishing Ironmongers, or can be seen in use at the Showrooms of 


THE ARCTIC LIGHT CO., 179, RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Wholesale Offices: 49, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 
13» -+$»-»-+ +--+ --+-- o-oo 
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SOA ( 


ag, pw & aa 


po SNT \ 
“DY E An\HAND 


For Dyeing Silks, Satins, Velvets, 
Cottons, Feathers, Lace Goods, 
Wool, &c. 


Such as Lace Curtains, Antimacassars, Toilet Mats, Blouses, Dresses, Underlinen, 
Ribbons, Children’s Frocks, Pinafores, Lamp Shades, Silk Scarves, Handkerchiefs, 
Gentlemen’s Shirts, Silk Gloves, Stockings, Shawls, &c. &c. 



















4d. per Tablet, all Colours. Black 6d. Sold everywhere. 
THE MAYPOLE CO., Ltd., 98 & 99, High Holborn, 


LONDON, W.C. 
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BREA YX . 
ST. GALMIER MOUSSEUX cUBIN AT Souoe br Moreh 








—SPANISH APERIENT MIN 


EAU DE TABLE, SANS RIVALE Official Chemist 20 the cow o 
amburg, Ff ubinat before ~ 
This Celebrated Table Water is doubly BEST co aateidtedems torn 
eharged with its own natural gas. Devoid — ve waters. = invaluable 
of any saline taste. Mixes better than any pleinan 
other with wine or spirits. 
—ie none of the drastic and oft- cc 
ASK FOR IT AT ALL BUFFETS AND RESTAURANTS. ; which « Sify d epend = i a 
the ac pon magnesian i 
ST Gh MIER MOUSSEUX APERIENT enhe Of which chey ase largely | G/0 
. . compo: oad, 


E. GALLAIS & CoO., 90, Piccadilly, London, W. 











‘% 


**The Oldest and Best.’’ ** Loved of all Ladies.’’—Suaxsrere, ‘‘ Much Ado,” Act 1, Sc. 1. 
UNEQUALLED FOR ITS BRILLIANCE AND CLEANLINESS. 


FURNITURE dae 
POLISH r 


FOR FURNITURE, BROWN BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, OILCLOTHS, Feathe 
AND ALL VARNISHED AND ENAMELLED GOODS. 


“THE QUEEN ” says: “‘ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues after considerable experience with other compounds, we 
feel no hesitation in recommending its use to all housewives.” 
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THE LUDGATE 


THE ENTIRE FURNISHING STOCK 


Mr. JOHN CROSSLEY, — Newark and London, 


Amounting to cver £9,400 at from 30 per cent. to 60 per cent. 
REDUCTION, will be offered 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 47TH, 


OETZMANN & CO. 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 78, 75, 77, & 79, 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road, and near Euston and Gower Street Stations) 








NEARLY THE WHOLE OF THEIR OWN STOCK WILL BE OFFERED 


EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS AND EXTENSION OF PREMISES, 


Which will be commenced immediately upon the conclusion of this Sale. 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED SALE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


Owing to the immense amount of Stock included in this Sale, the Catalogue 
will not be ready for a few days. 
corres SHEETS, 


wic 
3/ tt, 4) i a" 
2 in. wide, 


5/11, 7/9, 10/9 per pair. bE = > roy 


Cr’, 







UNBLEACHED LINEN 
SHEETS, 
6/9, 7/11, 9/6 per pair. 
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STRONG BLACK AND BRASS FRENCH BEDSTEAD VERY STRONG IRON REDSTEAD, with double stee! 


AND BEDDING complete; with double woven Wire Spring woven Wire Mattress combined. The wire mattress is fixed 

Mattress; good Wool Mattress, in striped tick; Bolster and by patent arran nt, which es all chance of straining the 

Feather Pillows, complete. bedstead, and can “pas be ol pa at Ocetzmann's ; fitted con 
3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 6 in. long, £1 11 6 plete with Wool Overlay, Bolster and Pillow. 


3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 6 in. long, £21 10 
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—HEALTH. 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


‘‘The richest in flesh-forming and 
energy-producing constituents. There 


is no better Food.’’ 
' : —DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.RB.S.E. 





“Stipribest ray Best. "| 
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BEING HIGHLY CONCENTRATED, IT IS 
MORE ECONOMICAL THAN OTHER COCOAS. 


? 200 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
. 170 Years’ Reputation. 
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